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No  PROMISE  of  more  far-reaching 
benefits  for  the  American  farm- 
er exists  today  than  in  the 
future  of  agricultural  cooperation. 
There  are  many  factors,  however, 
•■••at.  1^1(1  ueterniine  tne  course  or 
that  future,  and  they  are  by  no 
means  entirely  within  our  control. 
Many  of  them  are  unpredictable. 
But  there  is  at  least  one  factor 
directing  the  co-ops  of  tomorrow 
that  we  can  have  a  hand  in  in- 
fluencing here  and  now. 

We  are  able  to  predetermine,  to 
an  important  degree,  the  extent  to 
which  the  cooperatives  which  have 
existed  and  served  for  many  years 
ast  are  going  to  continue  to  serve 
^^  the  years  to  come.  We  are  able 
. '  decide,  in  many  individual  in- 
stances, whether  the  associations 
which  were  organized  by  farmers  for 
f  the    purpose    of    meeting    specific 

needs  and  the  furnishing  of  better 
marketing  machinery  are  going  to 
continue  in  full  health  and  vigor— 
or  whether  they  are  going  to  wither 
and  die  of  cooperative  old  age. 

Different  Faces  on  the  Scene 

Many     cooperatives     are     today 
largely      patronized      by      different 
groups  of  farmers  from  those  which 
organized    the    association.      These 
cooperatives     were     built     by     one 
generation  of  farmers  and  are  now 
in  the  process  of  being  inherited  by 
a  second  generation.     The  heritage 
is  a  valuable  one — rich  in  tradition 
and  experience.    In  order  to  appreci- 
ate it,  we  must  realize  the  opposition 
which  was  overcome  and  the  strug- 
gles which  were  involved  in  estab- 
lishing    these    organizations.       We 
must    understand    why    they    were 
started  and  what  present  day  condi- 
tions might  be  if  these  associations 
were  not  functioning.    We  can  learn 
much  by  studying  the  history  and 
the  experience  of  these  enterprises. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must 
recognize  that  certain  of  the  policies, 
procedures,  and  facilities  which  we 
have  inherited  have  in  some  cases 
been    rendered    out   of   date.      Our 
problem  is  to  adapt  this  cooperative 
inheritance  to  our  present  need — to 
take   full    advantage   of   what    has 
been  built  for  us  and  yet  to  enlarge 
upon  it  for  greater  usefulness  in  the 
future. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the 
history  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment.    Within  a  few  short  years 

1944  to  be  exact— we  shall  be  cele- 
brating its  one-hundredth  anniver- 
sary. It  was  in  1844  that  the  Roch- 
dale   pioneers    started    their    little 


What  makes  a  Co-op  tick  -and  what  makes  some  of 
them  stop  ticking?  A  few  of  the  fundamentals  of  success 
in  cooperative  activity  are  discussed  in  the  circular  A'19, 
"The  Co-op  and  Its  Second  Generation  Members  " 
recently  issued  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and 
written  by  Tom  G,  Stitts,  chief  of  its  Cooperative  Research 
and  Service  Division.  We  are  carrying  the  first  part  of  this 
interesting  and  comprehensive  circular  herewith  and  shall 
reprint  additional  portions  as  space  permits. 


store  on  Toad  Lane  in  a  suburb  of 
Manchester,  England.  The  history 
of  the  movement  actually  began 
many  years  before  that,  and  was 
marked  by  one  attempt  after  another 
to  develop  business  ventures  on  a 
cooperative  basis.  It  remained  for 
the  Rochdale  weavers,  however,  to 
draw  from  past  experience  and  bring 
together  those  principles  and  prac- 
tices which  formed  a  workable 
cooperative  business  pattern. 

Early  progress  was  made  slowly 
and  haltingly — but  progress  definite- 
ly   was    made    and    the    movement 
grew  steadily.     With  the  improve- 
ments and  refinements  which  exper- 
ience  has   brought,   it   continues   to 
grow  today.     Its  progress  is  shown 
by    the    fact    that    in    the    United 
States  alone  there  are  about  10,700 
active    marketing    and    purchasing 
associations  reporting  to  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.    These  farm- 
ers'   cooperatives    in     1 938-39    had 
attained      a    total    membership    of 
3,300,000  and  a  volume  of  business 
close  to  $2,100,000,000. 

Continued  Success  Not 
Guaranteed 

These  are  impressive  figures.  They 
give  testimony  to  the  judgment, 
foresight,  earnestness,  and  aggres- 
siveness of  cooperative  leadership. 
They  promise  well  for  the  future  of 
the  movement — but  they  do  not 
guarantee  the  continued  success  of 
any  individual  association.  Each 
one  niust  stand  on  its  own  bottom. 

It  is  well  to  realize  that  every 
successful  cooperative,  through  its 
own  success,  develops  the  seeds  of 
its  own  destruction.  The  coopera- 
tive which  sets  out  to  do  a  job — 
and  accomplishes  that  job — elimi- 
ates  to  a  certain  extent  the  very 
reason  for  its  existence  after  the 
job  is  done.  Other  jobs  may  turn  up, 
but  unless  they  do.  the  impelling 
force  that  made  the  cooperative 
necessary  in  the  first  place  is  largely 
lost. 

This  is  true  of  every  type  of  co-op, 
creamery,  elevator,  farm-supply  pur- 
chasing, or  what-not.  The  farmers' 
elevators  and  cooperative  creameries 


of  the  Middle  West  offer  a  striking 
example  of  vyhat  may  happen  when 
the  cooperatives  have  reached  some 
of    their    early    specific    objectives. 
At    the    outset    these    farmers    or- 
ganized to  try  to  correct  abuses  and 
unfair  trade  practices  prevailing  in 
local  markets  excessively  wide  mar- 
gins,    unsatisfactory     weights     and 
grades,  or  perhaps  lack  of  adequate 
facilities.    1 1  took  20  years  or  more  of 
effort   before   the   farmers   in   many 
instances  could  boast  of  success  in 
their    cooperatives.      But   once    the 
movement  was  established,  many  of 
those     first     objectives     v/ere    soon 
realized.     Margins  were  reduced  to 
about  the  cost  level.     Buying  on  the 
basis  of  established  grades  became  a 
general  practice.    There  was  reason- 
able     assurance      of      satisfactory 
weights.     Nearly  every  farmer  had  a 
marketing  outlet  within  short  haul- 
ing distance. 

In  the  meantime,  the  very  success 
of     the     cooperatives     in     bringing 
about   these  improvements   created 
an     environment     which     made     it 
more    difficult    for    the    individual 
cooperative    to    survive.      For    one 
thing,  early  success,  combined  with 
glowing     promises     of     overzealous 
enthusiasts,  created  such  unwarrant- 
ed optimism  that  many  associations 
were  started  with  but  slight  chance 
for   continued   existence.      So    long 
as  margins  were  wide,  organizations 
vyith     high    operating    costs    could 
live,  and  perhaps  even  pay  patron- 
age dividends.     But  when  margins 
were  narrowed,  and  dropped  lower 
than  the  costs  of  the  less  efficient 
concerns,    it    was    only    a    matter 
of     time    until     they     disappeared. 
This     process    of    elimination     has 
been    proceeding    among    local    co- 
operatives for  two  decades  or  more 
— speeded  up  in  some  instances  by 
general  economic  conditions,  changes 
in  transportation,  and  other  factors. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  a  coopera- 
tive necessarily  is  "through"  when 
it    has    accomplished    most    of    its 
original  purposes  and  achieved  a  fair 
degree  of  success.     We  know  from 
the    experiences    of    thousands    of 

(Please  turn  to  page  15) 


It  Was  One  O'clock  In  the  Morning 


when  Ralph  Zollers  and  I  arrived  home  from 
the  Bay  View,  Maryland,  dinner  meeting  last 
Friday  night  and  neither  one  of  us  regretted 
the  sleep  we  v^ere  losing.  It  was  a  grand  session ! 
But  it  was  not  the  only  good  one.  They've  all 
been  good;  the  old-timers  have  put  their 
dinners  on  like  professionals  and  those  who 
were  new  at  the  business  this  year  handled 
themselves  like  old-timers. 

These  dinners  mean  a  lot  for  Inter-State 
to  my  mind  a  lot  more  than  even  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  delegates  in  Philadelphia. 
Locally  arranged  and  locally  carried  out,  I 
believe  they  better  serve  to  tie  the  member 
and  his  cooperative  together  than  any  other 
function  of  the  organization. 

Quite  apart  from  their  social  side,  they  have  a 
very  valuable  educational  and  informative 
purpose  as  well.  This  year,  among  other  out- 
side speakers,  we've  had  John  Light,  Secretary 


of  Agriculture;  Tom  Stitts  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration;  Dean  Schuster  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware;  Fred  Lininger,  Dr.  Reist  and 
Kenneth  Hood  of  State  College;  and  Howard 
Barker  and  J.  W.  Magruder  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  all  of  whom  have  made  excellent 
talks. 

Besides  that  they've  offered  an  opportunity 
for  a  lot  of  in-the-family  discussion  about  the 
business  of  Inter-State  which  has  gone  a  long 
way  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the 
market  and  our  problems.  In  my  judgment 
the  degree  of  this  understanding  on  the  part  of 
our  members  is  the  very  foundation  rock  of 
our  success  as  a  cooperative. 


New  Jersey  Reduces 
Class  II  Milk  Price 

I  he  price  of  milk  for  cream  (Class 
11)  in  New  Jersey  drops,  on  May  I, 
from  $1.80  to  $1.35  per  hundred- 
weight of  3.5  percent  milk,  f.  o.  b. 
dealer's  plant.  This  change  was 
ordered  as  a  result  of  the  hearings 
held  at  Trenton  on  March  28  and 
29,  at  which  a  general  price  reduc- 
tion on  both  Class  1  and  Class  II 
milk  was  considered.  -*«| 

Concurrent  with  this  reduction  in 
producer  price,  consumer  prices  of 
cream  are  being  reduced  proportion- 
ately. The  price  per  half-pint  of 
light  cream  was  reduced  1  cent  and 
of  heavy  cream  3  cents,  with  cor- 
responding   changes    in  other  units. 


High  School  Boys  Study 
Milk  Cooling  Costs 

An  interesting  study  was  made  by 
members  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  attending  the  West  Lam- 
peter High  School.  These  boys,  un- 
der the  direction  of  their  agricultural 
teacher,  W.  B.  Rentschler,  made 
detailed  studies  of  the  amount  of 
electricity  used  in  various  farm  and 
home  appliances. 

Of  special  interest  at  this  time  are 
the  results  obtained  in  the  amount  of 
electricity  used  in  milk  cooling. 
One  8-can  cooler  showed  that,  in 
order  to  cool  the  milk  to  37  degrees, 
2.16  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity 
were  used  per  100  pounds  of  milk. 
Stated  another  way,  each  k.w.h. 
cools  46  pounds  of  milk. 

A  second  cooler,  adjusted  to  39 
degrees,  required  1.38  kilowatt-hours 
per  hundred  pounds,  or  72  pounds 
were  cooled  by  each  k.w.h. 

A    third    machine,    in    which    the 


This  tree  which 
guards  the  spring  on 
the  George  H.  Titus 
farm,  Lamhertville, 
N.  J.,  was  planted  70 
years  ago  by  Elma 
Titus'    grandfather. 


milk  was  pre-cooled  to  60  degrees 
and  then  placed  in  the  cooler  set  so 
as  to  bring  the  milk  temperature 
down  to  45  degrees,  required  only 
.87  kilowatt-hours  per  100  pounds  of 
milk,  or  115  pounds  were  cooled 
with  each  k.w.h. 

Another  phase  of  the  study  cov- 
ered the  current  consumption  for 
operating  milking  machines.  On 
one  farm  using  a  milker  installed 
1 5  years  earlier,  approximately  3 
kilowatt-hours  were  required  daily 
for  milking  20  cows,  which  averaged 
540  pounds  of  milk  daily.  The 
second  farm  required  1.2  kilowatt- 
hours  daily,  with  an  average  daily 
production  of  320  pounds. 


Of  Course  It  Pays 

Evidence    continues    to    pile    up 

that  pasture  constitutes  one  of  the 

best  crops  a  farmer  can  raise.     This 

demands,  of  course,  that  the  pasture 
be  handled  as  a  crop  rather  than 
being  subjected  to  neglect  and  abuse. 
It  is  reported  in  the  Fertilizer 
Review  that  "A  large  number  of 
pasture  experiments  show  that  one 
ton  of  fertilizer  will  result  in  in- 
creased milk  production  of  at  least 
5,000  pounds.  Taking  into  consider- 
ation prices  received  for  milk  and 
prices  paid  for  fertilizer,  the  use  of 
fertilizer  results  in  an  excellent 
profit." 
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Dairy  Month,  Our    Chance 

On  another  page  will  be  seen  an 
announcement  of  preliminary  plans 
for  promoting  the  sale  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  during  June,  which 
has  been  designated  as  dairy  month. 
This  special  effort  has  two  major 
purposes,  first,  to  boost  the  sales  of 
these  products,  second,  to  relieve 
the  normal  seasonal  surplus  of 
milk  and  dairy  products. 

The  national  campaign  will  be 
directed  to  our  city  consumers  but 
there  is  a  very  real  and  effective 
help   every    milk-producing    farmer 


can  render.  He  can  use  an  abund- 
ance of  milk  and  home-made  milk 
products  on  his  own  table  three 
times  a  day.  He  can  also  use  butter 
and  cheese,  both  splendid  and  eco- 
nomical foods  in  similar  abundance. 

Milk  is  a  grand  drink,  as  well  as 
a  splendid  food  and  on  our  farms 
it  is  available  in  abundance  and 
without  cash  outlay.  Using  milk 
abundantly  gives  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  eliminate  the  middleman's 
profit  in  our  family  food  cost  and 
we  can  make  it  take  the  place  of 
many  other  foods  on  which  there 
is  such  a  profit. 

In  addition,  using  an  abundance 
of  our  own  milk  in  our  own  homes 
shows  confidence  in  our  own  busi- 
ness, a  confidence  which  should  be 
demonstrated  by  us  before  we  can 
very  well  expect  others  to  pay  their 
hard-earned  money  for  our  pro- 
ducts. 


Cool  Your  Milk 

Many  of  us  have  begun  to  believe 
that  there  will  be  no  warm  weather 
this  year.  One  of  these  days,  how- 
ever, winter  will  be  in  full  retreat 
and  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
will  start  climbing.  When  it  does 
it's  highly  probable  that  a  few 
producers  are  going  to  be  caught 
with  improperly  cooled  milk. 

State  requirements  specify  that 
milk  must  be  delivered  to  the  plant 
or  receiving  station  at  a  temperature 
of  60  degrees  or  less.  If  the  tempera- 
ture is  higher  the  milk  is  subject  to 
rejection. 

If  the  milk  cooler  has  not  been 
used  except  as  a  storage  tank  during 
the  past  several  months,  it  is  urged 
that  the  cold  be  turned  on  before 
rejections  occur.  One  or  two  cans 
of  rejected  milk  will  pay  for  a  lot 
of  electricity  or  ice.  In  addition, 
rapid  cooling  means  better  milk  any 
time  of  the  year — and  better  milk  is 
our  best  means  of  building  a  larger 
demand  for  milk. 

Co-op  Leader  Elected 
Mayor  of  Kansas  City 

In  the  shake-up  which  occurred  in 
the  government  of  Kansas  City, 
resulting  in  the  discarding  by  the 
voters  of  the  old  order  which  had 
so  often  run  into  sharp  conflict  with 
the  law  and  with  public  opinion, 
the  voters  of  Kansas  City  stepped 
out  and  picked  for  their  new  mayor 
John  B.  Gage.  Mr.  Gage  has  served 
for  several  years  as  legal  counsel  for 
the  Pure  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion of  that  city  and  also  for  numer- 
ous other  cooperatives  in  the  Kansas 
City  area. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
farmers*  cooperatives  generally  ob- 
obtain  legal  counsel  from  men  held 
in  such  high  public  esteem. 


Robert  W.  Balderston 

Robert  W.  Balderston,  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  and  secretary 
of  that  organization  from  its  start 
until  January  I,  1930,  died  at 
Warsaw,  Indiana,  on  April  12, 
following  an  accidental  fall  two 
days   earlier   from    which    he    never 


Thank  God  For  America! 


1  iC 


born  at  Kennett  Square,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  57  years  old  at  his 
passing. 

Mr.  Balderston  was  active  in  the 
organization  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  in   1920, 


and  also  served  as  its  secretary- 
manager  until  January  I,  1930, 
when  he  was  made  general  manager 
of  the  National  Dairy  Council  with 
offices  in  Chicago.  He  continued  in 
that  position  until  late  1936,  when 
he  took  a  position  with  a  refrigera- 
tion   engineering    firm    in    Chicago. 

Always  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  he  served  8 
months  in  1919-20  as  a  member  of 
the  German  Child  Feeding  Mission 
of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  Again  in  1939,  to- 
gether with  Mrs.  Balderston,  he 
spent  some  time  in  Europe  in 
connection  with  the  service  of  this 
committee  to  German  refugees  in 
Germany  and  border  countries. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Martha, 
a  son,  Walter;  three  daughters, 
Margaret  Balderston,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Cope  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Maurer;  and  a 
brother,  Canby.  Memorial  services 
were  held  in  Philadelphia  on  April 
26th.       ^^^^^^^ 

In  1908  more  patents  were  issued 
for  butter  churns  than  for  any  other 
device. 


Last  year  100,000  beetle  traps  set 
out  in  Maryland  caught  about 
104  tons  of  the  insect. 


K  s  DAIRYMEN  we  have  our  troubles, 
^^plenty  of  them,  and  they  are  all 
very  real  to  us.  But  when  we  con- 
sider the  probable  plight  of  those 
great  dairymen,  the  Danes,  our 
own  troubles  seem  to  diminish  in 
size  and  many  of  them  practically 
disappear. 

^Although  nearly  4000  miles  away 
every  American  must  have  felt  a 
pang  of  sympathy  for  the  citizens  of 
this  great  little  nation,  when  on 
April  9th  the  mechanized  hordes  of 
Hitler's  plunderbund  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  government  of  Denmark 
and  of  its  resources,  regimenting 
the  economy  and  the  very  life  of  the 
nation,  even  as  the  German  people 
are  regimented. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  everything 
in  Denmark  is  now  appropriated 
to  whatever  purpose  will  best  serve 
the  enormous  appetite  of  Germany's 
war  machine. 

Try  as  we  may,  I  doubt  if  any  of 
us,  at  this  distance,  can  visualize 
ourselves  in  similar  circumstances. 
Were  we  the  victims  we  would  be 
told  just  what  we  could  do  and  what 
we  couldn't  do;  what  we  could  keep 
and  what  would  serve  the  Reich; 
what  we  could  eat  and  wear;  and 
what  we  can  (must)  sell,  for  which  we 
would  take  payment  in  paper  cur- 
rency with  apparently  nothing  but 
a  gamble  on  victory  behind  it— and 

like  it. 

Such  happenings  are  so  foreign  to 
Americans  they  seem  as  fiction;  so 
distant,  that  we,  in  our  smugness, 
do  not  trouble  to  visualize  ourselves 
in  such  dire  circumstances;  for  a 
single  misunderstood  word,  smile,  or 
gesture  may  invoke  upon  our  pro- 
perty, or  family,  or  our  own  persons 
the  fury  of  the  "Gespato,"  intent 
only  upon  furthering  the  cause  of 
the  "Party"  and  "liquidating"  on 
the  slightest  pretext  anything  that 
may  hinder,  or  may  be  suspected  of 
hindering,  its  progress. 

We  can  not  help  but  wonder  what 
is  happening  to  the  material  evi- 
dences of  Danish  progress,  such  as 
their  herds  of  Danish  Red  cattle  de- 
veloped to  satisfy  Denmark's  needs, 
the  average  butterfat  test  of  which 
is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  3.3% 
to  almost  4%  in  50  years  of  selective 
breeding.  We  wonder  what  is 
happening  to  those  self-ruled  co- 
operatives of  Denmark  which  set 
standards  for  the  world;  and  to  the 
folk  schools  which  have  practically 
eliminated  illiteracy  from  the  nation 
and  made  the  Danish  farmers  a 
self-sufficient  land-loving  and  land- 
owning people.  We  wonder  what 
is  happening  to  the  advanced  culture 
of  the  Danes,  a  culture  which  is 
possible  only  among  a  peace  loving 
people. 


It  is  our  own  feeling  that  these 
things  are  not  lost  only  retarded  or 
perhaps  set  back  a  decade  or  two, 
depending  upon  the  length  and 
intensity  of  the  "protection"  so 
suddenly  thrust  upon  them.  Such 
virtues,  having  become  a  part  of  the 
very  fibre  of  the  Danish  people,  are 
not  destroyed  they  will  rise  again 
and  shine  the  more  brilliantly  be- 
cause of  the  background  of  false 
standards  of  war  and  greed  from 
which  they  must  emerge. 

Thank  God  for  America! 


Betty  Mae  and  her  pony  "Kitty'* 
go  to  visit  a  neighbor.  Picture  sent 
by  Mrs.  Forde  Adams,  Cordova,  Md. 


Marvel  and  Reynolds 
Home  from  Hospitals 

We  are  happy  to  report  as  we  go 
to  press  that  the  two  Inter-State 
directors,  A.  R.  Marvel  of  Easton, 
Md.,  and  J.  D.  Reynolds  of  Middle- 
town,  Del.,  who  have  been  hospita- 
lized recently,  are  convalescing  from 
their  operations.  Vice-President  A. 
R.  Marvel  was  operated  upon  early 
in  April  for  appendicitis  and  at 
last  reports  he  is  up  and  around  but 
not  yet  at  work. 

J.  D.  Reynolds,  who  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee, 
was  confined  to  the  Wilmington 
hospital  for  about  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  he  was  operated  upon 
for  the  removal  of  gall-stones.  A 
visit  to  his  home  on  April  29 
revealed  that  he  is  making  splendid 
progress  and  is  gradually  recovering 
his  strength. 

Both  Mr.  Marvel  and  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds expressed  appreciation  of  the 
thoughtfulness  of  their  many  friends 
during  their  respective  visits  to 
the  hospitals.  Each  insists  that 
this  expression  of  good-feeling  con- 
tributed substantially  toward  his 
recovery. 

When  buying  dairy  cleaners  and 
sterilizers  we  urge  you  to  patronize 
those  companies  who  advertise  their 
products  in  your  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Review. 


A  Million  Dollars 
To  Advertise  Oranges 

Advertising  has  made  Sunkist  a 
standard  of  quality  for  citrus  fruits. 
For  years  that  big  cooperative,  the 
California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange, 
has  been  a  consistent  advertiser, 
using  such  recognized  mediums  as 
newspapers,  consumer  and  trade 
magazines,  the  radio,  out-door  bul- 

Ufinc     killhnarrl«    and    exnrCSS    trUck 

posters. 

These  advertisements  are  invari- 
ably works  of  art,  attractive  in 
design  and  obviously  successful  in 
making  people  want  to  use  citrus 
fruits  oranges,  lemons  or  grape- 
fruit- and  of  course  the  desire  is  for 
the  Sunkist  brand. 

A  recent  announcement  stated 
that  more  than  $1,000,000  will  be 
spent  in  advertising  Sunkist's  Val- 
encia oranges  this  summer,  and 
another  $300,000  to  promote  lemon 

sales. 

This  advertising  program  is  being 
financed  by  an  assessment  of  7  cents 
per  box  of  fruit  marketed  during 
the  summer  season.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  a  good  advertising  program 
will  increase  the  demand  sufficiently 
to  recover  that  7-cent  assessment 
many  times  over. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  such  ad- 
vertising of  a  food  in  its  natural 
state,  especially  when  done  by  a 
farmers'  cooperative  organization. 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  dairy  industry 
can  carry  through  to  successful  com- 
pletion its  campaign  to  raise  adver- 
tising funds  in  order  to  tell  the 
American  public  in  attractive,  vivid 
advertisements  the  true  value  of 
milk,  butter  and  many  other  dairy 
products. 


Prevent  OfF-Flavor  Milk 

Avoid  losses  incident  to  returned 
milk  by  observing  time-proven 
methods  of  preventions. 

For  Garlic 
Allow  seven  or  eight  hours'  time 
to  elapse  after  taking  cows  off 
pasture  before  milking.  If  pasture 
is  heavily  infested  with  garlic  it 
may  be  necessary  to  avoid  pasturing 
such  fields  until  later  in  the  season. 

For  Grassy  Odors 
Allow  five  or  seven  hours'  time 
to  elapse  after  taking  cows  off 
pasture  before  milking.  This  period 
can  be  gradually  lessened  as  the 
season  advances. 

For  Ensilage  Flavors 
When  ensilage  gets  low  in  silo 
and  the  weather  gets  warmer,  an 
acid  condition  is  created  which 
frequently  imparts  a  bad  flavor  to 
milk.  The  remedy  is  feeding  ensil- 
age    after     milking     is     completed. 

— Markct^I^ews, 


S"ce8  Paid  for  4.0%  Milk 
By  Philadelphia  Dealers 
March,  1940,  f.o.b.  city  plant 

Abbotts  Dairies 2.25 

Baldwin  Dairies 2. 

Breuninger 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Classification  Percentages— March    1940 

PENNSYLVANIA.  MARYLAND  ..o  DELAWARE 


May,  1940 


Dealet 


Clasi 


Dories    ..:..:.    j:^^     Abb„u.Daincs.;;A;; (,/j 


Clasi 
lA 


Engel  Dairy 2*78 

Frankford  Dairies"  .  .  .  . 

Gross  Dairy 2  57 

Harbisons'  Dairies 2.61 

Missimer  Dairies  2  52 

Scott-Powell  Dairies  0*44 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co.     2.'35 
oypherd  s  Dairy 2.73 

South  Jersey  Prices 

F.  o,  b.  farm  per  cwt.  of  3.5%   milk. 

fm       u       SJ«**  '      ^'«"  "      Class  III 
March         $2.85         $1.80  $1.14 

April  2.85  1.80  l.ii 

n,fiC!!  '•"'.'^•J"  northern  New  Jersey 
market.  IS  $3.00  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk, 
».  o.  b.  farm,  Class  II  and  III  orices 
•ame  as  in  South  Jersey.  ^ 

18  20  cents  more  per  hundred  pound 
than  the  price  of  3.5%  milk. 


nil  .      B'   . 

Baldwin  Dairies,  "A" 

B" 


Bl 

Breuninger  Dairies 


56 

71 

66 


ue  Hen  Farms ^2 


78 


is 
is 


Supplementary  Notes  to 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 


All 


t««,l,  ^''"**     schedules     at     Pennsylvania 
markets  are  set  by  official  orders  of  the 

L^r^rLl^•"'    ^f"*'-^'    Commission 
Mt.,  Union  .l^rTyr^ne  *t rklT ^f t"t 


(q2^  ""  ?'^^I  ^^'  effective  February    16 

1940.  are  based  on  3.5%  milk  but  in  order  to 

obtam    umforrnity   in    these   compilations 

I^\.  V"^Kf'-^^l"''^"''^'«  *»^^«  »^n  added 

S^h?re°retri.f  ^"^^  °'  '^  '"''^  ^^^^^^ 

Class  III  Prices-4.0%  Milk 

MARKET  MAor-u 

Md.  &  Del.  Stations        1.20  8 

wilmmgton  1  20  |  *  |8 

Average  price  92-8core  butter  at  New  York- 
f.       ,  .S^,"'*  Per  Pound 
First  Half     Last  Half        Monthly 
llV^  l?-50  28.62 

28.21  27.60  27.90 

f-o.  ♦  ^f^^^  average  price  (in  bold 
^A  K^'fi?  '^  '^"^  weighted  average  price 
paid  by  the  dealer  indicated,  according  to 

from  s^^'^"''t  ^^^'^^^  or  as  determfned 
InT  f'^^f'^e.^t* /"rnished  with  milk  checks 
and  checked  m  the  Inter-State  office 

I  he  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  mclude  any  bonuses  o^  pS 
Unas  which  may  be  earned  by  the  prJduceJ 
II^lL  oi^ct'  differential  ^n  ClL  l"^ 
;  :  ;  ?"  Class  III  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 18  4  cents  for  each  point  (0  1  ^)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.0%  ^  '^^  ^ 
1  he  price  schedule  as  given  f.  o.  b.  any 


CloverDairyCo. ...      :    ..  66.31 

tLttcnus  Uairies.  ...  g2 

Engel  Dairy  ,.....■.■:.  ^^j-j 

rraims  Dairies 73  55 

Gross  Dairy 70 

Harbisons'  Dairies  .  77 

Harshbarger  Dairy  .  .  *74    ( 

Hernig,  Peter.  Sons 33 

Hoffman  Dairies  (Hntdn)..    42 
is^eith  s  Dairy *g4 

Martin  Century  Farms. ' .  .x86.  79 

iVIissimer  Dairies 55  9 

Nelson  Dairies.  57' 

Pebble  Hill  Farm .' ." .    .  .'  '  "   70 
Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co.     44  3 
Penn  Reed  Milk  Co.  53  " 

Scott-Powell  Dairies   ...       62 
Stegmeier,  Clayton ...  58  5 

Supplee- Wills- Jones 57*42 

Sypherd's  Dairy 8)7 

V^^^^^  &  Wescott 68 

Walnut  Bank  Farms.....'  74.94 
waple  Dairies 75  7 

x^MP^  Dairy  Farms.!...   69 
Williamsburg  Dairy     I-|5     95 

"      1 6-3 1. ■   95 


*13.3 
6.8 


2.S 


8.9 

5 
5 


Class 
II 

3.4 

10.4 

10 

If 

9.1 
20 
11.7! 

9 

8.87 
12.86 
30 
10 

67 

51.2 
*I6 
xl3.2l 

34.1 

29 

30 

52.9 

47 

33 

36.5 

29.70 

18.3 

32 

10.40 


Class 
III 

32.9 


Bonus  to 

"A"  Producers 


32 
19 
23 
28 
2 


9 


7  1 


(lu 


or    rrod. 


4.36     no/^    of   Prod. 


13.59 

13 

(t.) 


71.2%  of  CI.  I 
74.02%  of  CI.  1 


68. 


% 


Prod. 


14 


5  75%    of    Prod. 

\1.^^     8i.85%ofCl.  I 


15 


14.66 

14.4 

16 


NEW  JERSEY  {Pcrcmtages  of  Norm.) 


March 
April 

The 


Abbotts  Dairies,  "A" 

..g.. 

Castanea  Dairy  Co.  "A'  . 

"         »»   ••p»» 

Scott-Powell.  "A"  nr   X 

D" z95.6 

^    .100 

.100 


Norm 
94.8 
97 
84 
83 


Supplee- Wills-Jones 
Percentage  of  each 


Cream  Excess 

^'^  Balance 

_,  ,  Balance 

Ba  ance     %1%  of  Ex. 

Balance     82%   of  Ex. 

4-4  Balance 

Balance 

Balance 


„    .  producer's  individual  ba«jf. 

Deliveries  m  excess  of  I  and  lA.  ^^^ 

A    bonus  paid  on  60.5%  of  norm.        ^""="  <" ''/^  <-rade    B    milk  (.  o.  b.  Lansdale.) 


Feed  Price  Summary  for  April,  I940 


Compiled  by  the  Inter-State  Millc  Pr«J..        •  r- 

from  data  supplied Ca^'^'llredlr;?  fSlTatr'  '"^ 

March  April 

1940  1939 

(?  per  T.)      ($  per  T.) 
31.14 


April 
1940 

Wheat  Bran  ^^^t'l^ 

Cottonseed  Meal  4i%  '  ±1,' xc. 

Gluten  Feed  23%...-^.  ■••■  33  i? 

Linseed  Meal  34% .  '  axV-i 

Corn  Meal .....  3]  9] 

Mixed  Dairy  Ration  16% . .  34  33 

24%..  40  .'67 

tJrewer  s  Grains 34  32 


33.28 

42.99 

32.86 

43.23 

32.41 

33.72 

39.52 

42.44 

34.49 


%  Change  April,  1940, 

compared  with 
Mar..  1940     Ap 


35  29 

27.65 

49.28 

28.79 

30.62 

35.90 

38.68 

25.99 


+2.94 
+   .84 
+  1.67 
-  4.63 
+  1.57 
+  1.81 
+2.91 
+  1.30 
-     .49 


*it   doesn't 

Ik  we  take,  J _,  „ 

time  to  do  the  milkin*!" 


matter   how 


«.«f*u..a*e;y«7w^r:;;,^^ 


Mother:      "Johnny.    I    told    you 
always  to  count  fifty  before  you  did 
anything    to    your    little    brothe 
And  now  I  find  you  holding  him  i 
the  closet. 

Johnny:      "I    am   counting   fifty 
But   I   want   to   k  •  ^' 


r..  1939 
+  10.02 
+22.84 
+20.83 
-  16.34 
+  14.35 
+  12.12 
+  13.29 
+  11.14 
+32.05 


you 
did 
er. 
in 


Be  sure  of   the   facts 
pressing  an  opinion. 


bcf 


ore  cx- 


when  I  get  through." 


now   where  he 


IS 


vo     k  .f  ^  ^T-  .     ^^y'    Frank,    if 
you  had  five  bucks  in  your  pocket 
what  would  you  think:>"  ' 

Farmer  Frank:     'Td  think  I  had 
on  somebody  else  s  pants." 


Prices  4%  Grade  ''B"  Milk 

March  Averages  and  March  and  April  Schedules.     (Explanatory  Motes  at  bottom  of  page  and  on  Page  6.  Column  1). 


(Prices  quoted  are 
f.  o.  b.  delivery  point) 


bo 


.  Average  Price 

Dealer  Delivery  Point  {„  March 

Philadelphia  Dealers Philadelphia.  Pa see  page  6 

Abbotts  Dairies Coudcrsport,  Pa 1 .90 

Curryville,  Pa 1.95 

"     Easton.  Md 2.00 

"      Goshen.  Pa 2.12 

"      Kelton.  Pa 2.13 

"     Oxford.  Pa 2.13 

"      Port  Allegany.  Pa 1 .90 

"      Spring  Creek.  Pa 1 .88 

Avondale  Farms  Dairy Bethlehem,  Pa 1.97 — 1.96 

Blue  Hen  Farms Wilmington,  Del 2.23 

Breuninger  Dairies Richlandtown,  Pa 2.38 

Centerville  Producers'  Co-op Centerville,  Md 2.46 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington,  Del 2.30 

Delchester  Farms Edgemont,  Pa 2.39 

Duncan's  Dairy Springfield,  Pa 2.60 

Eachus  Dairies West  Chester,  Pa 2.67 

Fraims  Dairies Wilmington,  Del 2.42 

Harbisons'  Dairies Brand tsville.  Pa 2.33 

Byers.  Pa 2.33 

••      Carlisle,  Pa 2.33 

"      Hurlock.  Md 2.28 

"      Kimberton,  Pa ^  2.33 

"      Massey.  Md S  2.29 

'•      MillviUe,  Pa £  2.24 

"      Sudlersville,  Md ^^  2.29 

Harshbarger  Dairy Altoona,  Pa 

Hernig,  Peter,  Sons Boiling  Springs,  Pa 

Hershey  Creamery  Co Greencastle.  Pa 

Highland  Dairy  Co Doe  Run,  Pa 

Hoffman  Dairy Bedford,  Pa 

"     Huntingdon,  Pa g 

Johnson.  J.  Ward Woodlyn,  Pa en 

Keith's  Dairy Altoona,  Pa ^ 

Martin  Century  Farms Lansdale,  Pa « 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy Chester,  Pa "^ 

Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co Mt.  Union,  Pa -  2 .  58-2 .  60 

Nelson  Dairies Jeffersonville.  Pa jC  2.33 

Pebble  Hill  Farm Doylestown,  Pa ^  2.57 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson,  Pa O  2.15 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Clayton  Del ^ 

New  Holland,  Pa <u 

Pottstown,  Pa 3 

Snow  Hill,  Md § 

Sheffield  Condensed  Milk  Co Rising  Sun,  Md CQ 

Stegmeir,  Clayton Tamaqua,  Pa . 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co Bedford,  Pa 

''  "       "  "       •'    Chambersburg.  Pa 2.08 

"    Hagerstown,  Md 2.03 

Harrington.  Del 2.08 

"    Huntingdon,  Pa .  2.07 

Lcaman  Place,  Pa 2.16 

Lewistown,  Pa 2.08 

"    Mercersburg,  Pa 2.08 

'    Mt.  Pleasant,  Del 2.08 

"       "    Nassau,  Del 2.06 

••  "       "  "       "    Princess  Anne,  Md 2.02 

Townsend,  Del 2.08 

Waynesboro.  Pa 2.08 

•'    Worton,  Md 2.08 

Sylvan  Seal  Milk  (Del.  only) F.  O.  B.  Farm 2.03 

Turner  &  Wescott Glen  Roy.  Pa 2.30 

Walnut  Bank  Farms Quakertown.  Pa 2.50 

Waple  Dairies Tyrone,  Pa ^-^7 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms Wawa,  Pa ^'"SO 

*    The  amount  paid  on  account  was  equivalent  to  this  price. 

t    A  Class  I -A  price  of  $2.20  per  cwt.  of  4%  milk  applies  in  these  markets. 


1.90 
1.85 
2.37 

2.07 
2.60 

2.66 
2.60 


2.17 
2.23 
2.26 
2.07 
2.11 
2.35 
2.03 


Class  I  Price 
Mar.  &  April 

$2.98 
2.38 
2.47 
2.56 
2.63 
2.65 
2.65 
2.38 
2.34 

t2.85 
2.77 
2.62 

2.77 
2.98 
2.98 

t2.85 
2.77 
2.62 
2.62 
2.62 
2.56 
2.62 
2.58 
2.50 
2.58 

t2.96 
2.58 

t2.85 

t2.58 

t2.70 

2.98 

t2.96 

2.98 

2.98 

t2.70 

2.98 

2.98 

t2.96 

2.60 

2.66 

2.71 

2.44 

t2.96 
2.47 
2.55 
2.49 
2.58 
2.53 
2.67 
2.55 
2.55 
2.58 
2.55 
2.47 
2.58 
2.55 
2.58 

2.65 

2.98 

t2.70 

2.98 


Claas  II 
March 

$1.62 
1.54 
1.55 
1.50 
1.57 
1.58 
1.58 
1.54 
1.53 
1.47 
1.70 
1.57 

1.70 
1.62 
1.62 
1.47 
1.70 
1.57 
1.57 
1.57 
1.50 
1.57 
1.50 
1.56 
1.50 
1.47 
1.57 

1.47 
1.47 
1.60 
1.62 
1.47 
1.62 
1.62 
1.60 
t.62 
1.62 
1.47 
1.50 
1.58 
1.58 
1.50 

1.47 
1.55 
1.56 
1.50 
1.50 
1.56 
1.58 
1.56 
1.56 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.56 
1.50 

1.58 
1.62 
1.60 
1.62 


Pric* 

April 

$1.59 

1.51 

1.52 

1.48 

1.34 

1.55 

1.55 

1.51 

1.50 

1.44 

1.68 

1.54 

1.68 
1.59 
1.59 
1.44 
1.68 
1.54 
1.54 
1.54 
1.48 
1.54 
1.48 
1.53 
1.48 
1.44 
1.54 

1.44 
1.44 
1.57 
1.59 
1.44 
1.59 
1.59 
1.57 
1.59 
1.59 
1.44 
1.48 
1.55 
1.55 
1.48 

1.44 
1.52 
1.53 
1.48 
1.48 
1.53 
1.55 
1.53 
1.53 
1.48 
1.48 
1.48 
1.48 
1.53 
1.48 

1.55 
1.59 
1.57 
1.59 
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Secondary    Markets 


WILMINGTON 


■  Of     major     importance     in     this 
market     is     the     announcement     of 
arrangements  for  re-instating  Dairy 
Council  work  among  our  consumers. 
These  arrangements  were  completed 
late     in     April     and     provide     that 
producers  supplying  the  Wilmington 
market  and  their  dealers  will  each 
contribute      1      cent     per     hundred 
pounds  of  Class  I  milk,  these  funds 
to  be  used  in  the  promotion  of  milk 
sales.     Funds  collected  in    the    Wil- 
mington market  are   being   set  aside 
especially  for  that  market. 

This  work  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  a  special  committee 
consisting  of  two  milk  producers 
and  two  milk  dealers  who  will 
work  with  the  Dairy  Council  in 
developing  plans  and  whose  approval 
must  be  secured  before  the  plans  are 
made  effective. 

Any  producer  who  wishes  to 
obtain  more  information  about  the 
Dairy  Council  and  its  work  and 
method  of  procedure  is  urged  to  get 
in  touch  with  any  member  of  the 
Wilmington  Milk  Marketing  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Committee,  at  its  April 
meeting,  also  discussed  the  possibil- 
ity of  developing  radio  programs  of 
interest  to  both  producers  and 
consumers. 

Another  activity  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  market  committee  is 
the  auditing  of  the  purchases  and 
sales  of  milk  of  several  of  the 
Wilmington  dealers.  This  audit 
is  being  made  as  a  check  on  the 
classifications  of  milk.  This  is  the 
second  audit  that  has  been  made, 
the  previous  one  showing  only  very 
minor  differences  from  the  original 
classification  figures.  The  work  is 
being  done  by  a  registered  Certified 
Public  Accountant. 

The  supply  of  milk  in  the  market 
is  approximately  normal  and  the 
expected  spring  increase  in  pro- 
duction has  been  a  little  less  than 
usual,  due,  perhaps,  to  lateness  of 
pastures. 


LANCASTER 


The  local  supply  of  milk  continues 
to  be  heavy  and  as  a  result  several 
members  have  recently  lost  their 
former  markets,  which  necessitated 
the  Cooperative  obtaining  new  out- 
lets for  their  supplies.  The  manager 
emphasizes  that  this  is  a  good  time 
to  weed  out  the  unprofitable  cows; 
doing  so  will  reduce  the  total  supply 
sufficiently  to  improve  market  con- 
ditions in  general. 


Although  this  is  a  busy  season  on 
the  farm  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  need  to  produce  quality  milk. 
Every  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  guard  against  grassy  flavors  and 
sediment  troubles.  Anyone  having 
difficulty  in  these  respects  should 
get  in  touch  with  Market  Manager 
C.  E.  Cowan. 

The  referendum  on  amendments 
to  the  federal  order  for  the  New  York 
market  was  completed  on  April  I  5. 
Educational  meetings  were  held 
previously  to  explain  the  proposed 
amendments.  A  report  of  the  vote 
shows  that  a  fraction  over  98  percent 
of  producers  voting  approved  the 
amendments  to  the  order  which 
were  signed  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wal- 
lace on  April  25,  to  be  effective 
May  I. 

The  amendments  provide  a  mini- 
mum Class  I  price  of  $2.45  per 
hundred  pounds  of  3.5  percent 
milk  in  the  200  mile  zone,  which  is 
estimated  to  be  about  25  cents 
higher  than  the  price  that  would 
have  prevailed  otherwise. 

The  announced  price  of  3.5  per- 
cent milk  for  the  New  York  market 
in  March  was  $1.92  per  hundred 
pounds,  f.o.b.  the  201-210  milk  zone, 
the  price  f.o.b.  Lancaster  being 
$1,955.  The  $1.92  price  was  based 
on  the  following  percentages  and 
class  prices. 


Classes 

Percentages 

Class  Prices 

I 

44.15 

$2  82 

II-A 

17.41 

1  90 

II-B 

1.50 

1.828 

III-A 

9.81 

1  428 

III-B 

4  69 

1   534 

III-C 

5   11 

1    134 

III-D 

10.50 

1.109 

IV- A 

6.56 

!  034 

IV-B 

.27 

1.076 

Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative. 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  during 
March,  1940. 

Farm  Calls 1298 

Non-Farm  Calls 276 

Butterfat  Tests 2275 

Plants  Investigated  (first  half  Mar.)       9 
(second  half  Mar.)     37 

Herd  Samples  Tested 346 

Brom  Thymol  Tests 260 

Miscroscopic  Tests 23 

Sediment  Tests ^ 84 

Membership  Solicitations 134 

New  Members  Signed 40 

Local  Meetings 2 

Attendance 165 

District  Meetings 9 

Attendance 1 366 

Committee  Meetings 12 

Attendance 1  32 

Other  Meetings 16 

Attendance 718 


SOUTH  JERSEY 


Of  special  interest  at  this  time 
is  the  reduction  in  the  cream,  or 
Class  II,  price  from  $1.80  to  $1.35 
per  hundred  pounds  of  3.5  percent 


milk  f.o.b.  the  farm.  This,  of 
course,  will  affect  only  those  pro- 
ducers who  have  milk  falling  into 
that  class. 

As  usual,  during  the  heavy  pro- 
ducing spring  months  a  few  pro- 
ducers are  out  of  a  regular  market 
but  when  the  spring  flush  subsides 
and  the  shore  season  opens  it  is 
expected  there  will  be  regular  out- 
lets for  every  producer. 


Pennsylvania  Ranks  Ninth 

Pennsylvania  stands  ninth  among 
the  states  in  total  cash  income 
derived  from  farm  marketing  in 
1939,  according  to  a  preliminary 
estimate  as  announced  by  John  H. 
Light,  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
estimated  income  for  the  state  was 
$264,000,000. 

Pennsylvania  was  out-ranked  by 
Iowa,  which  led  with  $590,000,000 
cash  farm  income,  and  California, 
Illinois.  Texas,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
New  York  and  Wisconsin,  in  the 
order  named. 


The    greatest    help    to    overcome 
mistakes   is    to   acknowledge    them. 


Lois  Witmer  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  gets  $1.00 
for  picture  of  Jirn- 
mie  and  her  pet  Ayr- 
shire Calves:  Janie, 
Peanut    and    Daisy. 


Spring  Comes  into  the  Kitchen! 
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If        -  *  Dairy  Council  Mixes   a  Salad 

Bowl — Mrs.  Tillman,  Hostess 
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By  JEAN  H.  MACKEY 

WHEN  SPRING  puts  her  mind  to 
it  she  manages  to  bring  us  a 
few  very  perfect  days.  You 
know  the  kind  I  mean — when  there's 
just  enough  sunshine  and  just  enough 
breeze  and  just  enough  glow  to  make 
the  crocuses  think  about  shaking 
off  the  dry  leaves.  And  people  in 
offices,  well,  they  sigh  and  stretch 
and  think  about  last  year's  bathing 
suits.  And  all  at  once  the  streets 
come  alive  with  bicycles  and  roller 
skates;  children  pour  out  of  the 
houses.  And  mothers?  They  think 
about  new  curtains  for  the  living 
room   and   a   new   recipe   for   salad! 

One  day,  a  week  or  two  ago,  Spring 
got  to  work  in  Philadelphia.  She 
did  her  best  that  day  and  lived  up 
to  all  the  things  poets  say  about  her. 
She  went  visiting  in  the  afternoon 
and  blew  in  through  the  windows  of 
the  Dairy  Council  auditorium,  where 
much  to  her  surprise,  she  found  a 
lot  of  women  thinking  about  recipes! 
It  was  a  very  interesting  meeting. 
Let  me  tell  you  about  it. 

The  Association  of  Baptist  Min- 
isters' Wives  was  meeting  in  the 
Dairy  Council  auditorium  that  after- 
noon. Mr.  C.  I.  Cohee,  President  of 
the  Dairy  Council,  welcomed  them 
back  after  a  two  years'  absence. 
Among  the  interesting  things  which 
he  told  them  was  the  fact  that  there 
were  approximately  thirty  million 
people  living  on  farms  in  this 
country  and  that  most  of  them 
depend  for  all  or  some  part  of  their 
income  on  milk  and  milk  products. 
He  mentioned  in  this  connection  a 
study  on  the  social  aspects  of  the 
milk  business  which  has  just  been 
completed  after  three  years'  re- 
search work  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 
(This  should  prove  intensely  inter- 
esting to  farm  families,  by  the  way.) 

One  of  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Mrs.  E.  P.  Matthews  replied 
to  Mr.  Cohee's  speech  and  made  an 
exceptionally  good  point  when  she 


said  that  a  person  in  good  healthl 
could  do  more  for  humanity  in] 
general  than  an  ill  person.  "That  isjl 
why",  Mrs.  Matthews  went  on,  ' 
"we  like  to  come  to  the  Dairy 
Council  for  further  education  along 
health  lines  and  to  learn  more  about 
milk.  Here  we  become  inspired  to 
go  out  and  tell  others;  missionary 
work  in  education  for  health." 

Mrs.  Madalene  Tillman,  who  was 
the  Dairy  Council  hostess  at  this 
gathering  made  another  good  point 
when  she  said  that  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil work  was  objective  teaching  for 
the  most  part  the  visualization  of 
the  power  of  milk  in  the  human 
health  story.  Mrs.  Tillman  intro- 
duced to  the  audience  Miss  Louise 
Everts  of  the  Dramatic  Department 
of  the  Dairy  Council. 

Miss  Everts  gave  a  highly  enter- 
taining and  colorful  monologue  en- 
titled "Lost  and  Found".  To  be 
appreciated,  this  gem  must  really  be 
actually  heard  and  seen  for  it 
tells  a  vital  story  in  a  most  amusing 
way.  Seated  at  a  desk,  surrounded 
by  telephones,  Miss  Everts  played 
the  "girl  at  the  Lost  and  Found 
desk".  She  was  beset  by  such  dire 
losses  as  a  set  of  false  teeth,  a 
Latin  "pony",  a  husband,  a  com- 
plexion, a  hat,  a  disposition,  and  one 
young  lady  had  even  lost  "her  sleep". 
For  each  of  these  accidents  from 
lost  glamor  to  a  lost  pretzel  stand. 
Miss  Everts  had  a  happy,  helpful 
solution  until  she  was  called  by  a 
man  who  had  lost  his  sense  of 
humor.  Then  she  tallied  by  losing 
her  mind!  Very  cleverly  she  sug- 
gested to  the  lady  with  the  lost 
complexion  that  milk  and  a  balanced 
diet  are  a  complexion's  best  insur- 
ance. To  the  boy  who  had  lost  his 
place  on  the  football  team,  she 
replied  that  perhaps  he  had  better 
keep  the  training  rules  next  time. 
Miss  Everts'  very  appreciative  audi- 
ence realized,  as  they  laughed,  that 
they  were  listening  to  a  very  true 
and  powerful  story. 

Next  on  the  program  was  a 
demonstration   of   foods   for   spring 


Tdiets,  given  by  Miss  Mary  Malley  of 
I  the    Nutrition    Department    of    the 
P  Dairy  Council.    A  lovely  looking  and 
|marvelous-tasting    array    of    Spring 
'  dishes   were   mixed   before   the  eyes 
of  an  entranced  audience — growing 
a  little  hungry!    The  salad  looked  so 
utterly  delicious  that  everyone  sigh- 
ed  audibly    with   satisfaction    when 
they  were  told  they  would  get  some 
later.      Several    of   the   dishes    Miss 
Malley    cooked    and    described    are 
listed  here  below,  just  in  case  your 
family  has  a  touch  of  Spring  fever 
and    needs    a    tonic.      Each    one   of 
them  is  really  delicious.     Each  one 
requires  milk  in  its  ingredients. 

During  her  demonstration  Miss 
Malley  paused  to  talk  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  place  of  milk  in  the 
menu.  Her  audience  was  really 
interested  and  evinced  it  by  asking 
several  good  questions.  After  she 
was  through,  the  group  separated 
at  small  tables  and  settled  down  to 
a  talk  fest  and  some  delicious  food. 
Everyone  agreed  that  a  Dairy 
Council  spring  salad  bowl,  topped 
with  sour  cream  dressing,  was  the 
answer  to,  "What  shall  we  have 
tomorrow  night  for  supper?"  And 
after  all,  that's  the  number  one 
question  in  several  million  American 
homes  every  day! 

Spring  Casserole 

8  new  small  potatoes  1  c.  fresh  peas 
8  baby  carrots  V2  lb.  cheese 

I  cauliflower  broken    2  c.  medium  white 
into  floweret tes  sauce 

Parsley 

Cook  vej?etables,  drain  and  place  in  baking 
dish.  iVIelt  cheese  in  white  sauce.  Pour 
cheese  sauce  over  the  vegetables  and  bake 
in  moderate  oven  (350°).  Garnish  with 
parsley. 

Sour  Cream  Dressing 

1  tsp.  salt  I  tbsp.  lemon  juice 

1  tsp.  sugar  1  tbsp.  vinegar 

}/g  tsp.  cayenne  1  c.  sour  cream 

Mix  ingredients  together.     Serve  very  cold. 

Salad  Bowl 

Lettuce  Spinach  Tomatoes 

Romaine  Parsley  Cucumbers 

Watercress  Radishes        Small  scallions 

Have  all  ingredients  for  salad  bowl  cold  and 

crisp.       Slice     lettuce,     romaine,     spinach, 

(Please  turn  to  page  13) 
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Mrs.  Wilbur  Potts  —  Community  Builder 

By  ELIZABETH  G.  LEAMING,  New  Jersey  Home  Demonstration  Agent 


RESIDENTS    of     Kingston,     New 
Jersey,   recognize    Mrs.    Wilbur 

homemakers  and  leaders  of  young 
people's  groups.  And  after  at 
least  14  years  of  successful  com- 
munity activity  in  church  work  and 
Extension  Service  4-H  Clubs,  it's 
high  time  the  rest  of  the  world  knew 
Mrs.  Potts,  too. 

With  a  sincere  desire  to  be  of 
service  to  her  community,  Mrs. 
Potts  started  out  as  a  4-H  Club 
leader  with  a  club  of  eight  girls  in 
1926.  To  date,  she  has  had  more 
than  1 10  boys  and  girls  in  her  clubs 
and  has  guided  4-H  activities  in 
homemaking — cooking,  sewing  and 
canning,  mainly — as  well  as  in  first 
aid,  good  grooming  and  gardening. 

Loves  Her  Work 

One  might  think  that  after  a 
decade  of  working  with  boys  and 
girls,  Mrs.  Potts  would  be  ready  to 
rest  on  her  laurels  and  let  somebody 
else  pick  up  her  good  work.  But^ — 
"Give  up  my  work  with  these  young 
p>eople!"  she  exclaims.  "1  should  say 
not.     I  love  it." 

"It  gives  me  a  lot  of  satisfaction  to 
know  that  I  may  be  helping  someone 
else — but  lands,  1  didn't  know  I'd 
done  so  much!"  she  said  as  we 
interviewed  her  in  her  attractive 
little  home  in  Kingston  one  morn- 
ing this  spring.  The  way  the  spick 
and  span  and  cheerful  home  with  its 
flower  garden  out  in  front  reflects 
the  hospitable  personality  of  the 
lady-of-the-house  was  striking. 

At  the  present  time,  she  has 
a  garden  club  of  16  boys  and  girls 
who  meet  each  second  Thursday 
of  every  month  and  a  girls'  club 
which  meets  each  Tuesday  in  her 
home,  she  explained. 

Three  Meetings  a  Week 

Then,  each  Monday  afternoon,  her 
daughter,  Dorothea,  or  "Jimmy"  as 
the  youngsters  call  her,  leads  her 
own  club,  a  club  of  1 5  members, 
which  requires  Mrs.  Potts'  aid  now 
and  then.  So  that's  a  good  part  of 
two  afternoons  every  week,  and  a 
Sunday  morning,  too,  that  Mrs. 
Potts  gives  to  these  young  people,  in 
addition  to  the  afternoon  with  the 
garden  club  each  month. 

All  of  the  clubs  have  regular 
programs  that  they  follow  on  yearly 
schedules.  The  girls'  club  this  year 
has  studied  good  grooming,  nursing 
from  a  first  aid  standpoint,  safety 
in  the  home,  and  "minding  your 
manners."      Next    they    will    study 
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their  own  rooms  and  the  care  they 
require  daily  and  weekly.  Then 
will  come  a  canning  project  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  tomatoes,  and- 
pickles.  Finally  each  year  in  August 
comes  "Achievement  Day",  a  day 
when  all  the  clubs  exhibit  to  their 
parents  what  they  can  do  and  have 
done.  This  is  held  in  the  Firemen's 
Hall  and  is  quite  an  event  for  the 
whole  town.  It's  a  club  regulation 
that  all  members  who  want  to 
compete  in  the  county-wide  4-H 
rally  later  must  exhibit  in  the  town's 
meeting  first. 

Organize  Trips 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  garden 
club  have  studied  both  flowers  and 
vegetables  from  the  soil  standpoint, 
learning  about  the  right  soil  for  the 
various  plants  and  about  soil  testing, 
taking  trips  to  greenhouses,  doing 
things  that  few  young  people  would 
do  alone  on  their  own  hook.  This 
year  the  study  of  insects  is  their 
main  project.  Together,  with  the 
money  they  have  made  as  a  club, 
they  have  bought  a  spray.  They 
will  catch  various  insects  and  keep 
them  until  they  can  find  out  what 
they  are  and  how  to  control  them. 

Through  Robert  Windeler,  the 
county  4-H  club  agent,  and  Char- 
lotte Embleton,  the  county  home 
demonstration  agent,  Mrs.  Potts 
obtains  the  serv'ces  of  speakers  who 
are  authorities  in  their  fields.  They 
may  be  from  the  New  Jersey  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Rutgers  University 
or  from  whatever  group  whose 
subject  fits  the  occasion,  such  as  a 
nurse  in  the  case  of  the  first  aid 
study. 

A  "4-H"  Family 

A  little  checking  proves  that  most 
of  the  girls  led  by  Mrs.  Potts  in  the 
early  years  of  her  club  leadership 
are  now  married,  and  many  of  them 
have    their  own   families.      One   of 
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Members  of  the  Busy 
Workers  4-H  Club  in 
Kingston,  New  Jersey, 
listen  intently  to  Mrs. 
Wilbur  Potts,  veteran 
4-H  Club  leader,  dur- 
ing one  of  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  group 
in  her  home.  Fourth 
from  right  is  Miss 
Charlotte  Embleton, 
Somerset  Co.  home 
demonstration  agent. 


the  "babies"  is  now  in  the  younger 
girls'  club,  which  bespeaks  well  of 
the  mother's  respect  for  the  4-H 
Club  organization.  Many  of  the 
older  girls  still  come  back  to  their 
former  leader  for  more  advice  and 
help. 

These     young     people     gain     far 
more     than     a     mere     training     in 
technical  skills  through  Mrs.  Potts' 
leadership.      They    gain    friendship 
and  a  way  of  pleasant  living.     They 
have   many   social   affairs   and   run 
their    own    clubs    with    their    own 
officers,    have    their    own    by-laws, 
follow    correct    parliamentary    pro- 
cedure,   and   always   bear   in    mind 
their  club  pledge: 
"My  Head  to  clearer  thinking; 
My  Heart  to  greater  loyalty; 
My  Hands  to  larger  service;  and 
My   Health   to   better  living,   for 
My   Club,   my   Community,   and 
my  Country." 
But    the    secret    of    much    of    their 
work  depends  on  the  good  leadership 
they  have  been  privileged  to  have. 

A  Way  With  Young  People 

Mrs.  Potts  has  a  way  with  young 
people,  that  cannot  be  disputed. 
Perhaps  it's  partly  due  to  her  own 
happy  living  and  her  experiences 
with  her  own  family,  for  she  is  the 
mother  of  four  children,  two  grown, 
married  and  maintaining  their  own 
homes,  and  two  attractive  girls  who 
still  live  with  their  parents.  Both 
of  the  younger  two,  Evelyn  and 
Dorothea,  have  been  active  in  4-H 
work  and  Evelyn  was  selected  one 
year  as  one  of  New  Jersey's  four 
delegates  to  the  National  4-H  En- 
campment in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Potts  is  proud  of  her  own 
family  and  of  her  adopted  4-H 
family. 

When  asked  the  secret  of  success 
with  young  people,  she  offers  the 
following  advice:  "Keep  up  with 
the  young  people,  be  a  game  sport, 
and  go  along  with  them." 


June  Will  Be  Dairy  Month 

Across  the  nation  America  will 
salute  the  Dairy  Industry  and  its 
products  in  June!  This  word  comes 
from  the  DAIRY  MONTH  Com- 
mittee along  with  the  announcement 
that  the  campaign  is  to  be  the  most 
far-reaching,  spirited  and  colorful 
of  all  times.  Complete  details  of 
the  event  are  to  be  released  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Headed  by  Charles  W.  Holman, 
secretary  of  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Milk  Producers,  and  Milton 
Hult,  president  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  the  Committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  all 
branches  of  the  industry,  is  shaping 
the  program  to  stimulate  the  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products  at  a 
time  when  it  is  expected  milk 
production  will  be  the  highest  on 
record.  The  following  organizations 
are  sponsoring  the  drive:  American 
Butter  Institute,  Dairy  Industries 
Supply  Assn.,  Ice  Cream  Merchan- 
dising Institute,  International  Assn. 
of  Ice  Cream  Mfrs.,  International 
Assn.  of  Milk  Dealers,  Milk  Industry 
Foundation,  National  Assn.  of  Local 
Creameries,  National  Cheese  Insti- 
tute, National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation,  National 
Dairy  Council. 

Local  committees  from  all  the 
branches  of  the  Dairy  Industry  will 
organize  to  direct  activity  and  give 
momentum  to  the  campaign  in 
every  area.  Food,  drug  and  variety 
stores,  both  chain  and  independent, 
restaurants,  railroads,  bus  and  air- 
plane lines  have  signified  their 
willingness  to  take  part  in  this 
aggressive  movement  to  spotlight 
dairy  products  and  step  up  con- 
sumption during  June. 

The  DAIRY  MONTH  Committee 
has  designated  the  National  Dairy 
Council  as  headquarters  for  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  the 
official  DAIRY  MONTH  advertis- 
ing campaign  material.  A  wide 
assortment  of  colorful  displays  and 
advertising  material  on  all  dairy 
products  for  use  at  restaurants, 
fountains  and  food  stores,  will  be 
available  and  ready  for  distribution 
through  the  Council  early  in  May. 
Everything  is  being  timed  to  get 
the  nation-wide  campaign  launched 
on  all  fronts  June  I  -the  opening 
day  of  the  drive. 


FINDS  GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 
LONG-LASTING  REPELLENT 


"Do  golf  players  ever  tell  the 
truth?" 

"Yes,  I  heard  one  golfer  call 
another  a  liar." 

Butter  as  a  food  and  for  sacrificial 
purposes  is  mentioned  in  the  Hindu 
Vedas,  written  between  1400  B.C. 
and  2000  B.C.  The  Hindus  valued 
their  cows  according  to  their  yield 
of  butter  fat. 


MR.  GEO.  W.  CASH,  of  the  Fort  Hill  Farm,  Gorham,  Maine,  has  a  helpful  com- 
ment to  offer  fellow-herdsmen.  "Gulf  Livestock  Spray,"  he  writes,  "is  a 
long-lasting  repellent,  and  keeps  the  dairy  and  cow-barn  free  of  flies  while 
milking.  It  also  insures  an  even  milk-flow  from  my  herd  of  Jerseys,  by  keeping 
them  fly-free  and  comfortable." 


IMPARTS  NO  ODOR  OR  TASTE  TO  MILK.  "Many 
dairymen  are  dead  against  stock  sprays  because  they 
taint  milk,"  says  Homer  K.  Schwindler,  of  Kalon  Farms, 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.  "I'd  like  to  tell  them  that  there's 
one  stock  spray  that  doesn't  do  this — and  its  name  is 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray."  Picture  shows  First  Prize  Hol- 
stein  "Princess  Walker  Matador." 


GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY: 

•  kills  flies,  lice,  and  ticks 

•  repels  stable  and  horn  flies 

•  won't  impart  odor  or  taste  to 
milk 

•  quiets  cows  at  milking  time — 
also  in  pasture 

•  won't  blister,  or  cause  cattle's 
hair  to  fall  out.  It  improves  the 
bloom  of  the  animals'  coats. 

•  is  economical  to  use 


I 

mfi 

,;  ^m^T"^^ 

^^^^^^S^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 

CONTENTED  CATTLE  "By  spraying 
my  herd  of  Jerseys  both  morning  and 
night  with  Gulf  Livestock  Spray,  I 
keep  them  perfectly  contented.  Its 
proven  purity  and  non-blistering  quali- 
ties make  it  the  most  desirable  spray  I 
ever  used."  (Signed)  Robinson  Nelson, 
Richmond,  Va. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 


NEW  ECONOMY  SIZE 


ivesiock 
SPRAY  • 


2-gallon 
can,  only 


1.99 


Also  in  5  <ind  1  gallon 
sizes  and  in  drums. 


pDFFf  Farm  and  Ranch  Bulletin, 
■■*'■■■■  Second  Edition,  of  the  Gulf 
Research  and  Development  Co.:  "Ex- 
ternal Parasites  that  Attack  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Goats,  Horses,  Mules,  Hogs, 
Dogs,  and  Poultry."  Write  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.,  Gulf  Refining  Co.,  Petroleum 
Specialties  Div.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 


For  sale  by  many  leadirg  feed  stores,  milk  companies,  and  Gulf  stations 

Out  of  1  I   kinds  of  milk  listed  by      deer   milk   is   richest.      It   has   22% 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  rein-  L  butter  fat. 
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Oleo  Manufacturers  Cited 
For  Misleading  Advertising 


WE  DETEST  a  false  front.  It 
seems  like  intent  to  deceive. 
Millions  of  other  Americans  have 
eimilar  feelinizs. 

""Perhaps  no  American  industry  is 
more  subject  to  that  dislike  than 
the  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine. 
They  try  at  every  turn  to  bask  in 
the  glory  of  butter,  the  greatest  ot 

all  food  fats. 

First,  they  imitate  it  as  to  color, 
putting  out  beautiful  advertisements 
for  their  solidified  oils  colored  in 
imitation  of  June  butter  never  for 
a  moment  showing  it  as  it  really  is. 
white  as  the  whitest  soap.  It 
this  product  were  half  as  good  as 

Fot  Every  Dairy 

COOLING 
REQUIREMENT 

M  &  E   Automatic    Refriger- 
ating   Compressors    bring 
modern,   profitable,    low -cost 
cooling   and   storage  to  all 
farms,  large  or  small.  Electric 
motor    or    gasoline    engine 
powered,   heavy-duty    com- 
pressors in  models  and  capac- 
ities to  meet  all  requirements. 
Equipment  that    quickly   earns 
its  cost  by  protecting   quality 
and  profits— preventing  waste. 


its  boosters  try  to  make  it  out  m 
their  advertisements,  why  do  they 
not  select  some  other  color  which 
would  be  all  their  own  for  their 
special  rais  ana  o.is,  t-^^r-- 
instance,  or  beige  or  suntan  wo- 
men's clothes  would  furnish  a  wide 
choice.  Then  oleo  would  not  have 
butter  and  its  yellow  color  for  a 
competitor     it  would  travel  or  stall 

on  its  own  power.  ,  •     i     r  r  u^ 

Now  comes  another  kind  ot  talse 
front.  One  oleo  advertiser  stated 
that  they  made  their  oleo  with 
milk.  The  fact  seenis  to  be  that 
they  churned  their  oils  in  skimmilk 
in  order  to  get  that  "dairy  flavor; 
and  in  doing  so  their  oleo  picked  up 
just  enough  milk  solids  to  get  into 
your  eye,  and  they  bragged  about 

that,  too.  f     ^       > 

On  these  counts  this  manufacturer 
got  into  a  jam  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  was  put  in 
his  place  with  a  "cease  and  desist 
order,  or  in  other  words  told  to 
behave     and     stick     to     the     truth 

hereafter.  ,      , 

Another    favorite    move    of    the 
oleo  people  is  to  go   to  politicians, 
women's  clubs  and   cotton   farmers 
with  a  long  tale  of  woe  about  taxes 
and  laws  that  discriminate  against 
-wholesome"  food.     But  the  whole 
story  is  never  told  by  them.      1  hey 
never  tell  the  real  reasons  for  these 
laws  and  taxes  -  which  are  that  too 
often,  when  left  to  themselves    they 
made  oleo  look  like  butter  and  then 
sold  it  when  butter  was  asked  tor 
by  the  consumer.     By  the  way.  the 
federal  tax  is  Va  cent  a  pound  for 
uncolored  (natural  or  white)  oleo^ 
10  cents  a  pound  when  colored  in 
imitation  of  butter  (yellow). 

Misleading  Propaganda 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

As  far  as  southern  farmers  in 
general  are  concerned,  the  total  in- 
come per  farm  from  cottonseed  oil 
used  for  oleo  averaged  $1.33  per 
year.  But  during  the  same  period 
the  average  income  per  farm  from 
milk  and  milk  Products  in  these 
southern  states  was  $150.60  per 
year  These  southern  farmers  would 
do  well  to  "butter"  their  bread, 
rather  tnan  to    oico    it. 

Lincoln  said  "...  but  you  can  t 
fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time".  We  wonder  why  the  oleo 
interests  don't  stop  trying  to  do  so. 
They  probably  would  gain  more 
friends  if  they  were  more  forthright. 


M»E  Model  20  -  S5  -  33 

3  Cvlindtr,  Vfe"  Bor«,  1  ^^''  Sl.oke 

1/5 -1/4 -1/3  HP  Motor 

We  Will  be  glad  to  mail  you 
catalogs  and  full  information 

MERCHANT  &  EVANS  CO. 

PhiUdelphi.,  P...  U.  8.  A.        Plant  at  Lancaster.  P.. 


Then  too  these  oleo  people  bemoan 
the  way  these  laws  and  taxes  take 
away  the  market  for  cottonseed  oil. 
actually     equivalent     to     about     D 
cents   to    the   farmer   out    of   every 
dollar's  worth  of  oil  as  valued  at  the 
mill— but    they    do    not    tell    about 
that.      They    completely    forget    to 
mention  the  market  for  cottonseed 
meal   used   as   a   dairy   feed   m   the 
production  of  butter  and  that  this 
brings  the  cotton  farmer  many  times 
more  than  his  oleo  market  for  oil. 
They    do    not    tell    that    there    is 
about  three-fourths  as  much  cotton- 
seed oil   imported   as  is   made  into 
oleo.     They  do  not  give  any  assur- 
ance that  if  the  oleo  markets  were 
expanded  the  cotton  farmer  would 
get  any  of  it,  or  that  the  additional 
oleo  would  not  be  made  of  cocoanut 
oil  or  other  imported  oils. 


Plans  Being  Developed 
For  4-H  Demonstration 

All    4-H    Dairy    Club    members 
between  the  ages  of  1  5  and  2 1 ,  who 
have  had  or  will  have  had  a  year  s 
work  in  the  club  by  the  end  of  the 
summer,  are  eligible  as  members  ot  a 
quality    milk    demonstration    team, 
according    to    rules    governing    con- 
testants in  the  demonstration  con- 
test at  the  National  Dairy  Show  as 
related   by     I.    E.     Parkin,     Dairy 
Extension  Specialist  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

Each  team  consists  of  two  mem- 
bers This  team  will  write  a  demon- 
stration that  will  be  practical  and 
that  can  be  used  to  demonstrate 
approved  dairy  practices.  1  he 
demonstration  is  usually  presented 
with  one  individual  talking  while  the 
other  demonstrates. 

In  counties  where  more  than  one 
team  originates,  a  county  elimina- 
tion contest  is  held.  The  winners 
from  each  county  may  then  compete 
for  State  honors  during  the  4-M 
club  week  program  held  at  ^tate 
College  in  August.  The  State 
winner,  with  all  expenses  paid,  will 
then  be  able  to  compete  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show  held  at  Hams- 
burg,     in     October,     for     National 

honors.  , 

As  in  the  past  few  years,  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Coopera- 
tive of  Philadelphia;  the  Dairymen  s 
League,  of  New  York;  and  the 
Pittsburgh  District  Dairy  Council 
of  Pittsburgh,  have  again  sponsored 

this  work.  .     ,         i 

Your  county  agricultural  agent, 
the  state  extension  dairy  specialists, 
and  the  state  4-H  club  leaders,  as 
well  as  many  private  sources,  will 
assist  in  supplying  information  and 
help  in  writing  and  perfecting  your 
demonstration. 


Damage  from  Japanese  beetles 
can  be  reduced  by  careful  crop 
planning.  As  an  example,  corn 
planted  so  that  it  will  silk  after 
the  first  week  in  August  suffers 
very  little  beetle  damage. 


May,  1940 

A  Good  Pasture  Harvest 
Requires  Planning 

These  two  pictures  tell  a  story  of 
good  pastures.  They  were  taken 
during  1939  on  the  farm  of  Boyd 
McCoy  and  H.  Wallace  Cook  in 
New  Castle  county,  Delaware.  The 
upper  picture  shows  a  pasture 
divided  with  an  electric"  fence,  with 
cows    knee    deep^in    grass  J  in    the 


foreground  and  a  mower  clipping  the 
grass  in  the  next  plot  for  hay 
purposes.  As  the  season  progressed 
both  plots  were  used  alternately  for 
pasture. 

The  lower  picture  shows  a  herd 
resting  after  a  quick  fill-up  and 
going  through  the  necessary  process 
of  chewing  their  cuds.  The  time 
necessary  for  a  cow  to  obtain  a 
"fill"  has  a  direct  relation  to  her 
production,  assuming  of  course  that 


0k.    »^»ifc 


the  cow  is  normally  a  good  producer. 
Furthermore,  with  pastures  of  this 
kind  the  cow  harvests  her  own  feed, 
thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
labor  of  harvesting  and  handling 
feed. 

Proper  fertilization  and  wise 
choice  of  pasture  crops  are  two  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  pasture 
success. 


Hints  On  Whitewashing 

The  best  results  with  whitewash 
are  obtained  when  the  work  is  done 
in  clear,  dry  weather.  The  surface 
to  be  treated  should  be  cleaned  of  all 
dirt,  scales,  or  other  loose  material 
by  brushing  well  with  a  clean,  stiff 
brush,  or  by  first  scraping  and  then 
brushing.  The  final  results  and  the 
increased  life  of  the  new  coating 
will  more  than  compensate  for 
the  time  and  care  required  to  be 
sure  that  the  surface  is  in  good  con- 
dition. 


Special  care  should  be  taken  to 
remove  all  loose  material  from  sur- 
faces that  have  been  previously 
whitewashed,  since  if  the  old  white- 
wash is  scaly,  there  will  be  no  solid 
surface  to  which  the  new  coating 
can  adhere.  Before  applying  the 
fresh  coat,  the  surface  should  be 
dampened  so  that  the  fresh  wash 
will  dry  gradually.  If  whitewash  is 
applied  to  a  bone  dry  surface,  it 
will  usually  chalk  off  and  rub  off 
rather  easily. 

A  simple,  satisfactory  formula 
may  be  made  as  follows:  Dissolve 
I  5  lbs.  of  common  salt  in  7'/2  gallons 
of  water.  To  this  solution  add  50 
lbs.  (I  sack)  of  hydrated  lime.  Mix 
thoroughly  until  a  thick  paste  is 
formed  and  strain  through  a  fine 
screen  before  using.  Thin  to  desired 
consistency  with  fresh  water. 

— Hoard's  Dairyman 
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Spring  Enters  the  Kitchen 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

radishes,  scallions,  tomatoes  and  cucumbers, 
very  thin  and  fine.  Have  salad  bowl  chilled 
use  wooden  bowl  rubbed  with  garlic. 
Place  all  ingredients  in  bowl,  with  watercress 
and  parsley  cut  in  small  pieces.  Just 
before  serving,  toss  up  with  sour  cream 
dressing  and  serve  from  bowl.  Do  not 
mix  salad  with  dressing  too  soon  before 
serving. 

Iced    Strawberry    and    Rhubarh    Whip 

2  cups  strawberries 

2  cups  rhubarb,  red  if  possible,  cut  small 

\VzC-  sugar 

2  tbsp.  instant  tapioca 

Cook  above  ingredients  in  top  of  double 
boiler,  very  quickly,  until  berries  and 
rhubarb  are  just  soft.  Remove  from  pan. 
Chill  thoroughly.  Serve  in  clear  glass 
standards,   topped  with  whipped  cream. 

And  so  the  story  of  milk  is  told 
again     Spring  version   -1940. 


Patronize  Review  Advertisers 


DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC 
MILKER 


TRY  IT 

Without  Obligation 


Here's  What  It  Will  Do  For  You 

— Milk  your  cows  in  the  best,  fastest 
and  cleanest  way. 

— Help  you  get  best  yearly  and  life- 
time production  from  each  cow. 

— Enoble  you  to  increase  your  herd 
without  extra  milicing  help. 

— Save  valuable  time  and  labor. 

— Reduce  costs  and  increase  profits. 

— Help  produce  highest  quality  milk. 

— End  the  drudgery  and  fatigue  of 
hand  milking. 

— Give  you  more  time  and  money  for 
other  things. 

— Increase  the  pleasure  and  interest 
of  dairying  for  the  entire  family. 


The  sensational  milking  performance  of  the  new  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Speedway  Milker  has  earned  the  complete  satisfaction  of  its  users  and  is  a 
continual  source  of  pleasure  to  them.  It  more  than  fulfills  every  claim  made 
for  it  and  entirely  justifies  the  reputation  "Best,  fastest  and  cleanest  milker." 

Find  out  for  yourself — you  can  try  the  new  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway 
Milker  on  your  own  cows  without  obligation.  And  when  you  do,  be  prepared 
for  a  pleasant  surprise.    See  your  local   De  Laval   Dealer  or  mail  coupon. 


World's  standard 


Lower  Prices  on 

De  Laval 

Separators 

More  tiian  ever  the 
world's  best  separator 
buy.  Two  lines  — 
World's  Standard  Se- 
ries and  Junior  Series 
— ^^give  a  size  and  style 
for  every  need  and 
purse.  De  Laval  qual- 
ity and  performance 
throughout. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  6111 

New  York.  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  427  Randolph  St. 
San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

Please  send  me,  without  (  Milker  D 
obligation,  full  infor-  -J  Separator  D 
mation  on  (     check  which 


Name 
Town 


AND 


State. 


,  RFD No.  Cows ....    I 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  Of  SEPARATORS  AND  MILKERS 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  RF.VIFW 


Production  Up  Slightly— 

Feed  Costs  Rise,   Consumption  Hold 


Own 


MILK  PRODUCTION  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  showed  an 
increase  of  about  2  percent 
over  March  of  1939,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service.  This  increase  was  general 
except  in  the  South  where  backward 
pastures  caused  a  decrease.  The 
national  increase  is  attributed  about 
equally  to  more  cows  and  a  higher 
production  per  cow. 

Daily  deliveries  in  the  Philadel- 
phia milk  shed  during  March,  1940, 


FIERCE  as  a  LION  ^^^^ 

WHEN    AHACKING   MILK    FAT       .^-.'^-^ 
AND    DIRT    ON    DAIRY    FARM 
UTENSILS 

ientle  as  a  Lamb 

TO   THE    HANDS    ANDJ  UTENSILS 


^ 


NEW  IMPROVED 


LeaTet  No  Film  •r.Scale 


Here's  the  fini  step  to 
quality  milk!  Clean  utensils 
with  the  new  improved 
D  U  M  O  R  E  ,  the  cleanser 
that's  made  to  order  (or 
dairy  farm  utensils.  Eco- 
nomical to  use  .  ■  ■  rinses 
quickly,  freely.  P  S.— Just 
before  milking,  disinfect 
utensils  with  DiVERSOL. 


Order  from  Your  Dairy  Plant 

THE  DIVERSEY 
CORPORATION 

53  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago 


C  F0RPP,IC,TURES 
^  Entered  in  the  Review 

i^i  l^PlCTrREg 
SL  ^CONTEST 

^Q   ■Oik. 


P|  PRIZES: 

R 


D*;#:: 


$5.00  if  picture  is  useJ|  on  front 
page.  $1.00  if  used  on  inside 
page. 


Z  OPEN  TO: 

E 


Members  of  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  anti  their 
families. 


Requirements  of  Picture: 

Clear,  sharp  outlines,  attractive  back- 
ground. Farm  subject  that  will  Inter 
est  others  on  its  merits. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PICTURE  (Brief). 
IDENTIFICATION  OF  SENDER. 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned). 


(the  latest  available  figures)averagecl 
240  pounds  per  day  per  farm,  based 
on  a  substantial  part  of  the  market. 
This  was  7  pounds  or  ^  percent 
greater  than  in  March,  1939,  and  3 
pounds  or  1.29  percent  greater  than 
in  February  of  this  year.  A  year 
ago  there  was  a  6.39  percent  m- 
crease  from  February  to  March. 
It  is  probable  that  the  late  season 
has  tended  to  hold  down  production 
in  this  milk  shed,  especially  in  the 
southern  part  of  it  where  some  feed 
is  normally  obtained  from  pasture 
during  March. 

Pasture  conditions  are  below 
normal,  according  to  a  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
report,  which  states  that  in  those 
sections  normally  at  pasture  on 
April  1.  the  condition  is  71  percent 
of  normal  as  compared  with  75 
percent  a  year  ago.  Pastures  are 
reported  as  off  to  a  late  start  in  all 
sections  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, being  10  days  to  2  weeks  late 
in  this  milk  shed. 

Cream  supplies  appear  to  be 
fully  adequate  for  the  local  trade 
with  prices  ranging  from  $12.25  to 
$12.50  per  40-quart  can  of  40  per- 
cent cream.  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
Class  II  price  for  4  percent  milk  of 
about  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds 
without  considering  the  cost  of 
separation  or  the  value  of  the  skim- 
milk.  The  April  Class  II  price, 
f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  is  $1 .59  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Pennsylvania  Milk 
Control  Commission. 

Although  this  price  seems  un- 
warrantedly  low,  cream  was  selling 
a  year  ago  at  prices  ranging  from 
$10.00  to  $12.00  per  can,  that 
meeting  Pennsylvania  approval  only 
averaging  about  $10.35,  and  that 
with  the  additional  approval  of 
Lower  Merion  Township,  command- 
ing an  average  of  $11.65.  These 
prices  are  equivalent  to  $1.25  and 
$1.41.  respectively,  per  hundred 
pounds  with  no  cost  of  handling  or 
by-product  value  included.  The 
Class  II  price  in  April,  1939,  was 
$1.36,  f.o.b.  Philadelphia. 

Butter  prices,  although  showing 
a  seasonal  decline  during  April,  are 
substantially  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
This  year's  April  average  of  27.90 
cents  per  pound  of  92-score  butter  at 
New  York  is  4.79  cents  higher  than 
a  year  ago.  A  strengthening  factor 
in  the  butter  situation  is  the  small 
storage  supply,  there  being  less 
than  4  million  pounds  in  storage  in 
the  10  leading  markets  on  April 
29,  as  compared  with  64  million 
pounds   one    year    earlier.      During 


the  last  two  weeks  of  April  there 
was  very  little  change  in  the  amount 
of  butter  in  storage,  indicating  that 
^.,«-;r>»  fbJc  n#»rlod  consumotion  was 
apparently  keeping  pace  with  pro- 
duction, also  that  the  production 
season  is  delayed  this  year. 

Dry  skimmilk  prices  ranged 
from  4  to  7  cents  per  pound  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  week  end- 
ing April  20,  according  to  the 
Federal  market  news  report.  The 
higher  priced  product  is  destined 
for  human  consumption  while  the 
cheaper  powder,  packed  in  bags, 
is  used  for  livestock  feeding.  Stor- 
age stocks  of  dry  skimmilk  on 
April  1,  1940,  were  28  million 
pounds  as  compared  with  30  million 
pounds  one  year  earlier.  Supplies 
of  dry  buttermilk  on  hand  on  the 
same  date  were  2.9  million  pounds 
as  compared  with  5.5  million  pounds 
on  April  1 .  1939.  The  supply  of  dry 
whole  milk  on  hand  on  Aprd  1 
was  3.1  million  pounds,  about  one- 
half     million    pounds    more    than    a 

year  ago. 

Butter  production  for  the  coun- 
try in  March,  1940,  is  estimated  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
at  136.6  million  pounds,  a  drop  of 
2.5  million  pounds  or  2  percent  from 
March,  1939.  This,  however,  is  an 
increase  of  9  percent  over  the  amount 
produced  In  the  29  days  of  February, 
and  is  10  percent  higher  than  the 
10-year  March  average. 

American  cheese  production 
in  March  reached  an  estimated 
39.5  million  pounds,  a  13  percent 
increase  over  March,  1939,  and  a  32 
percent  increase  over  the  10-year 
March  average.  The  three-month 
total  is  1 2  percent  above  production 
for  the  same  months  of  1939. 

Fluid  milk  sales  continue  to 
show  an  increase,  according  to  the 
report  issued  by  the  Milk  Industry 
Foundation,  which  states  that  136 
markets  increased  their  sales  by 
0.81  percent  over  March,  1939. 
The  same  milk  companies  report  a 
payroll  increase  of  1 .26  percent  and 
an  employment  decrease  of  1 .  11 
percent.  This  incidales  a  wage 
increase  of  about   2.39   percent   per 

worker.  i  i    i  • 

Feed  prices  in  the  Philadelphia 
milk  shed  continue  to  increase 
and  are  considerably  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  Mid-April  quotations 
show  that  prices  of  the  more  com- 
mon feeds,  except  linseed  meal  and 
brewer's  grains,  are  from  1  lo  3 
percent  higher  than  a  month  earlier. 
Comparisons  with  April.  1939,  show 
that  feed  prices,  with  the  exception 


May,  1940 

of    linseed    meal     which    showed    a 

16  percent  price  drop,  range  from 
10  to  32  percent  higher.  A  com- 
plete tabulation  of  feed  prices  with 
comparisons  appears  on  page  6. 

Evaporated  milk  production  of 
203  million  pounds  in  March  set  a 
new  record  for  the  month.  This 
was  I  1  percent  higher  than  in 
March,  1939,  and  36  percent  above 
the  5-year  (1934-38)  March  average. 
Production  for  the  first  three  months 
of   1940  was  532  million  pounds,  a 

1 7  percent  gain  over  a  year  ago 
and  39  percent  over  the  5-year 
average.  Stocks  of  evaporated  milk 
in  manufacturers'  hands  were  1 73 
million  pounds  on  April  1 ,  58  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Prices  paid  producers  by  eva- 
porators averaged  $1.36  per  hund- 
red-weight of  3.5  percent  milk  in 
March,  a  decrease  of  9  cents  from 
February  but  25  cents  higher  than 
in  March,  1 939.  The  average  whole- 
sale price  per  case  of  48-cans  (l4'/2- 
ounce)  was  $2.90  in  March,  I  cent 
less  than  February  and  22  cents 
higher  than  a  year  ago. 
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BUTTER  PRICES                1 

92-Score 

Solid  Pack 

Date 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Chicago 

1 

281/2-29 

28'/2 

28 

2 

28'/2-29 

281/2 

28 

3 

281/5-29 

281/2 

273/4 

4 

28-/2  29 

281/2 

273/4 

5 

28'/2-28y4 

281/2 

273/4 

6 

28'/2-28y4 
281/-29 
281/^  29 

281/2 

271/4 

8 

281/2 

27 '/4 

9 

273/4 

10 

28     -28'/4 

273/4 

271/4 

11 

273/4-281/4 

273/4 

271/4 

12 

27  3/4-28'/4 

273/4 

27 

13 

27y4-28'/4 

273/4 

27 

15 

273/^-28'/4 

273/4 

27 

16 

28     -281/2 

273/4 

27 

17 

28%  28'/2 

273/4 

27 

18 

281/4-281/2 

273/4 

27 

19 

28'/2-283/4 

28 

27 

20 

28     -281/4 

27 1/2 

261/2 

22 

271/2-28 

271/4 

26</2 
26'/^ 
261^ 

23 

27  3/4-28 

271/4 

14 

28    -281/4 

271/2 

25 

281/4-281/2 

28 

261/2 

26 

27  3/4-281/4 

273/4 

261/2 

27 

271/4-273/4 

27'/4 

261/2 

29 

28     -281/4 

271/2 

261/2 

30 

28     -281/4 

271/2 

261/2 
27.10 

Average       28.29 

27.90 

Mar. 

'40      28.87 

28.62 

28.03 

Apr. 

•39       23.49 

23.11 

21.91 

College  Dairy  Show 

M  Pennsylvania  State  College  is 
holding  its  annual  dairy  exposition 
on  Saturday,  May  1 1 .  Features  of 
the  event  include  a  milking  contest 
for  co-eds,  a  dairy  cattle  fitting  and 
showing  contest,  a  dairy  products 
judging  contest  and  a  clean  milk 
production  contest.  The  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative 
is  awarding  a  medal  to  the  winner  of 
the  latter  event. 


Bookkeeper — "I'll  have  to  have  a 
raise,  sir.  There  are  three  other 
companies  after  me." 

Boss — ^'Ts  that  so?  What  com- 
panies?" 

"Light,  'p^^oi^e  and  water." 


When  a  husband  behaves  like  a 
mule,  he  can  expect  his  wife  to 
become  a  nag. 


^Ae  £o44A  Cod  Wcuf,  Jo. 

LOW  COUNT  MILK 
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^6e 

HTH-15 

CALF  PMLS,  MILK 
CANS,  UTENSILS. 

MILKING 
MACHINE  PARTS. 
SEPARATOR 
UNITS.  ETC. 


m 


111  J'".  ii 


7^e  HTH-15  Program 

of  DAIRY  SANITATION 

The  HTH-15  Sanitation  Program  keeps  bacteria 
counts  down  and  helps  you  avoid  rejects.  HTH-1 5, 
used  as  recommended,  quickly  sterilizes  utensils 
and  other  equipment.  HTH-15  meets  the  most 
rigid  sanitary  requirements. 


EASY  TO  USE-ECONOMICAL-DEPENDABLE 

HTH-15  is  a  chlorine  carrier  in  free-flowing  powder 
form.  It  is  easier  to  use,  costs  less  and  is  harmless  to 
dairy  metals.  HTH- 1 5  won't  freeze  or  become  lumpy 
and  is  packed  in  sealed  cans — no  chance  of  loss  from 
container  breakage.  Get  HTH-15  from  your  dealer 
or  write  direct  for  FREE  one -quarter  pound  sample 
and  the  HTH-15   complete  Sanitation  Program. 

THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (INC.) 


1010 


^^^; 
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60  EAST  42ND  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


--.--:-*•*' 
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The  Second  Generation 

(^Continued  from  page  2) 

organizations  that  a  cooperative 
need  not  cease  to  function  success- 
fully with  the  passing  of  its  first 
generation  of  members.  We  know 
that  many  of  our  strongest  and  most 
efficient  associations  are  those  which 
have  existed  for  several  decades  or 
more.  But  we  also  know  that  the 
older  associations  are  pecurliarly 
susceptible  to  certain  cooperative 
ailments  that  come  with  the  passing 
of  time,  and  that  to  survive  they 
must  solve  what  may  be  called  their 
"second  generation  problems." 

In  the  United  States  today,  about 
one-third  of  the  10,700  farmers' 
cooperatives  were  organized  before 
1915  and  now  have  23  or  more 
years  experience  back  of  them.  Close 
to  another  third  have  had  between 
15  and  25  years  of  operating  ex- 
perience. These  cooperatives  are 
operating  now  under  an  entirely 
different  set  of  circumstances  from 
those  which  existed  when  they  were 
organized. 


'       N(     ;C%p-.    I?"      ?\0 


Watch  future  issues  of  the  RE- 
VI EW  for  a  continuation  of  this 
discussion  on  "second  generation 
members." 


Meeting  Calendar 

May  21  South  Jersey  Inter-Slate  Mdk_ 
Marlf^eling   Committee     Woodbury,   N.   J. 

May  23  Wilmington  Inter-State  Milf^  Mar- 
keting Committee     Newark,  Del. 

May  28  Altoona-I  luntingdon  Inter-State 
Milk.  Marketing  Committee  County 
Agent's  Ortice.  I  lollidaysburg,  Pa. 

May  29  Trenton  Inter -State  Milk  Market- 
ing Committee  19  W.  State  Street, 
Trenton.  N.  J. 

July  8-12  American  Institute  of  Coopera- 
tion    East  Lansing.  Michigan. 

August  19-21  1940  Pennsylvania  Country 
Life  Conference     Newton   F^amilton,   Pa. 

October  12-19  National  Dairy  Show  Har- 
risburg.  Pa. 

December  9-12  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  meeting,  Bahimore, 
Md. 


The  steam  that  blows  the  whistle 
never  hauls  the  train. 


People  are  like  automobiles,  the 
noisier  they  are  the  less  confidence 
you  have  in  them. 
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Pennsylvania  Herds 
Are  Steadily  Improving 

PENNSYLVANIA  dairymen  operated 
102  dairy  Herd  improvement 
associations  in  1939.  obtairiing  pro- 
duction records  on  55.262  cows 
These  associations  were  active  in  5^ 
of  the  state's  65  counties.  Bradford 
county    leading    with    6    within    its 

°That  the  standard  of  production 
in  our  dairy  herds  is  improving  is 
attested  by  the  records  of  these 
associations.  97  of  the  102  showing 
an  average  production  of  more  than 
300  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow. 
and  of  these.  36  exceeded  350  pounds 
according  to  a  report  recently  issued 
bv  1  O  Sidelmann  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  As  recently  as  twenty 
years  ago  only  a  small  proportion  ot 
these  associations  were  able  to 
reach  the  300-pound  goa  . 

In  his  report  Mr.  Sidelmann  calls 
attention  to  the  f^rst  association  m 
the  state,  which  started  operations 
in  Chester  county  m  91U.  1  he 
average  production  of  all  the  cows 
in  the  association  that  year  ending 
in  1911.  was  234.5  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  In  1921  the  average  production 
of  all  cows  tested  had  increased  to 
266.4  pounds,  and  m  1931  to  312.8 
pounds.       The     1939    average    was 

334.6  pounds.  ,..£,. 

The  highest  average  buttertat 
production  in  the  entire  state  was 
obtained  in  the  Venango  County 
association,  with  9  932  pounds  o 
milk,  containing  409.8  pounds  o 
butterfat  per  cow.  The  highest 
producing  herd  in  the  state  was 
owned    by    L.    A.    Zimmerman    of 

Carbon  county,  ^^^^^f^, ''^S'^^,^''^^. 
Holsteins  averaged  16.795  pounds  of 
milk,  containing  608.5  pounds  ot 
butterfat.  Twenty-four  herds  aver- 
aged more  than  470  pounds  ot  but- 
terfat per  cow.  while  1.553  exceeded 
300  pounds.  This  is  approximately 
two-thirds  of  all  herds  on  which  the 
records  were  kept.  ^  ^n  Af^n 

The  same  report  states  that  1  U.4UU 
cows  were  removed  from  association 
herds  during  the  year.  Of  these. 
3  203  were  removed  because  ot  low 
production.  1221  because  of  udder 
trouble,  672  because  of  sterility. 
1255  because  of  abortion.  i38  be- 
cause of  old  age.  186  because  of 
accident,  108  because  of  tuberculo- 
sis 472  for  other  reasons  and  4/0 
died.  There  were  2567  sold  to 
other   farmers   for   dairy    purposes. 

Johnson  was  a  cattle  rancher 
with  tact.  He'd  been  losing  a  lot 
of  cattle,  but  he  didn't  want  to 
accuse  anybody  of  rustling.  Wan- 
dering over  to  the  next  place  one 
afternoon,  he  said:  "Joe.  I  wish 
you'd  quit  leaven'  your  hot  brandin 
irons  around  where  my  cows  can 
lay  down  on  'em.' 


Top— Part  of  the  prize  herd  at  the  1939 
Dairy  World  of  Tomorrow.  Below— 
Two  calves  born  at  last  year's  Fair.  All 
calves  are  being  raised  on  Beacon 
Calf  Pellets   and   Beacon    Calf   Uratn. 


LGAIN.  Beacon  Dairy 
Rations  are  being  used  to 
feed  the  purebred  dairy 
cows  at  the  Dairy  World  of 
Tomorrow.  1940  New  York 
World's  Fair.  Prize  speci- 
mens of  the  five  dairy  breeds 
comprise  this  Borden  herd. 

There  were  137  cows  of  the 
1939     World's     Fair     Herd 
present  during  the  entire  Fair.  These 
cows  averaged  42  pounds  of  milk  daily 
—testing    4.01%    butterfat— making 
an  average  of  305  poutids  of  butterfat 
for  the  SIX  months    This  outstand- 
ing record  was  one  of  the  principal 
reasons    for    Beacon    Dairy    Rations 
being  used  again  this  year. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  high 
production  was  made  in  spite  of  ex- 
tremely hot  weather  and  exhibition 
conditions.  Even  under  these  handi- 
caps, the  condition  of  the  cows  was 
very    satisfactory    and    a    creditable 
health  record  was  maintained  for  the 
duration  of  the  Fair. 
For   the  past   21    years.   Beacon  has 
devoted   its  experience   and  research 


toward   making   high-producing   dairy    feeds.   Beacon  Dairy   R«t»""«J^^ 

formulated  of  the  finest  ingredients  obtainable.  They  are  precision  feeds 

hrrg^out^^^         to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  Northeastern  herds.  Give 

your  cows  the  benefits  of  this  proved  feeding  method  now    Find  out  for 
your  cows  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^.^^^  ^^^  j^^ip  y„^  get  in- 

creased production  during  the  entire  lactation  period. 
See  your  local  Beacon  Dealer  for  helpful  information  t(.day. 

We    hope    you    can    visif   fhe    New    York   Worlds    foir    and 

see  the  Dairy   World  of   Tomorrow.   Be   sure  to   follow   the 

accomp/ishmenfs  of  this  famous  herd. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc- 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


BEACON  Dairy  Rotions 
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Milk  Produce 
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Strike   Action   Postponed 


PEACE  STILL  prevails  in  the  Phila- 
delphia milk  market,  although 
as  we  go  to  press  such  peace 
exists  only  because  of  the  union's 
decision  to  continue  direct  nego- 
tiations. The  industry  had  been 
disturbed  throughout  most  of  May 
with  a  threatened  strike  against 
several  of  the  dairy  companies,  but 
on  the  evening  of  May  27  the  union, 
by  a  vote  of  its  members,  decided 
against  calling  an  immediate  strike. 

Negotiations  Requested 

On  May  6  a  news  item  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  the  fact 
that  a  strike  of  milk  wagon  drivers 
was  being  considered  by  rival  labor 
groups.  A  spokesman  for  Local  463 
of  the  A.F.L.  Bakery  and  Milk 
Wagon  Drivers  Union  announced 
that  the  four  largest  milk  companies 
of  the  city,  and  1 0  or  12  smaller  ones, 
had  been  asked  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  union  and  that  ultimatums 
would  be  sent  to  those  companies 
which  did  not  respond  to  this  request 
by  May  9. 

The  A.F.L.  union  is  reported  as 
demanding  recognition,  contracts 
and  wage  and  commission  increases 
from  each  of  these  companies. 

In  answer  to  this  announcement, 
the  Federation  of  Dairy  Workers, 
which  consists  of  a  group  of  inde- 
pendent local  unions,  stated  that  if 
the  A.F.L.  group  should  call  a  strike 
to  enforce  its  demands  for  contracts 
with  these  dealers  the  independent 
union  "will  call  a  counter-strike  to 
prevent  any  milk  deliveries  at  all, 
in  order  to  arouse  public  opinion." 

The  newspapers  of  May  10  re- 
ported that  replies  to  the  demand  by 
the  union  requesting  these  com- 
panies to  open  negotiations  "had 
been  uniformly  unsatisfactory." 

Strike  Date  Discussed 

Included  in  this  report  was  an 
inference  that  unless  contracts  were 
signed  by  May  27  a  strike  would  be 
called  against  the  dairy  companies 
which  refused  to  sign. 

It  is  ref>orted  that  the  A.F.L. 
union  claims  that  a  majority  of  the 
drivers  for  these  companies  are 
members  of  that  union,  while  in  a 
contradictory  claim  made  by  an 
officer  of  the  Federation  of  Dairy 
Workers,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
membership  in  the  local  unions 
out-numbers  the  membership  in  the 
A.F.L.     by     nearly     two     to     one. 

During  this  period  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  employees  of  one  of 
the  larger  dairy  companies  peti- 
tioned the  Pennsylvania  State  La- 
bor Relations  Board  for  a  vote  of  all 


employees  to  determine  which  group 
had  a  majority.  The  A.F.L.  union 
raised  the  contention  on  this  point 
that  because  this  company  is  en- 
gaged in  interstate  business,  the 
right  to  conduct  an  employe  election 
would  he  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
the    State    Labor    Relations    Board. 

In  addition,  a  labor  dispute  in- 
volving employees  of  another  of  the 
large  dealers  is  involved  in  a  court 
case  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Labor  Relations  Board  is  being 
questioned. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  evening  of 
May  27.  at  which  the  union  decided 
to  postpone  strike  action,  we  under- 
stand that  authority  was  given  its 
executive  committee  to  call  the 
strike  whenever  the  committee 
deems  it  "propitious"  but  it  is  not 
to  delay  more  than  30  days.  An 
official  of  the  union,  at  this  meeting, 
is  reported  to  have  criticized  the 
State  Labor  Relations  Board  and  to 
have  declared  that  the  postpone- 
ment was  decided  upon,  not  because 
of  respect  for  the  Board,  but  out  of 
respect    for    the    laws   of    the    State. 

Counter-Strike  Threatened 

A  meeting  of  members  of  the 
Federation  of  Dairy  Workers  was 
held  in  another  hall  at  the  same  time 
as  the  A.F.L.  group  met  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  Federation  was 
prepared  to  counter  any  strike 
move  by  the  A.F.L.  group  with  a 
strike  call  of  their  own. 

The  situation  seems  to  be  that  the 
A.F.L.  has  membership  in  each  of 
the  four  larger  companies,  while  in 
three  of  those  firms  units  of  the  local 
Federation  of  Dairy  Workers  are 
also  represented.  It  is  believed  also 
that  there  are  varying  proportions 
of  men  in  each  company  that  belong 
to  no  union.  The  main  dispute 
appears  to  be  what  union,  if  any, 
shall  have  the  right,  through  having 
a  majority  of  employees,  to  enter 
into  a  labor  contract  with  each 
company. 

Some  Firms  Unionized 

Among  the  smaller  companies, 
several  have  signed  contracts  with 
the  A.F.L.  union.  Others  are  be- 
lieved to  have  entered  into  no 
union  contracts.  The  A.F.L.  group 
is  endeavoring  to  bring  the  em- 
ployees of  these  companies  into 
their  organization  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  these  firms. 

It  is  generally  reported  that  many 
consumers,  learning  of  the  immi- 
nence of  the  strike,  had  laid  in  an 
extra  supply  of  milk.  Stores,  especi- 
ally, had  put  in  extra  supplies  and  a 
few    dairies    moved    their    Tuesday 


morning  delivery  up  to  late  on 
Monday  in  anticipation  of  the 
possibility  of  a  complete  tie-up. 

Court  Rejects  Appeal 
From  Control  Order 

Several  months  ago  an  appeal 
against  certain  orders  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Milk  Control  Commission 
was  taken  by  the  Rieck-Mcjunkin 
Dairy  Company  of  Pittsburgh.  This 
appeal  was  made  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Milk  Control  law  does  not  em- 
power the  Commission  to  fix  the 
wholesale  price  of  milk  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

This  appeal  has  been  dismissed  by 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Dauphin  County,  the  Court  stating 
that.  "The  Commission  obtained 
the  facts  and  applied  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  to  them."  This 
statement  was  in  answer  to  the 
question  raised  "  ....  is  the  discre- 
tion vested  in  the  Commission  to  fix 
prices  to  be  paid  for  milk  used  solely 
in  manufacturing  an  unlawful  dele- 
gation of  legislative  power?" 

Another    question    was    raised    as 

follows    " does  the  failure  to 

provide  that  the  Commission  shal 
or  may  fix  resale  prices  for  such 
manufactured  milk  products  result 
in  an  unlawful  or  illusory  and  futile 
delegation  of  legislative  power  to  the 
Commission?"  In  answer  to  this 
the  Court  stated.  *'  •  •  •  •  there  is 
not  an  unlawful  delegation  of  legisla- 
tive power  and  the  failure  of  the 
legislature  to  provide  specifically 
that  the  Commission  shall  or  may 
fix  resale  prices  for  manufactured 
milk  products  does  not  result  in  an 
unlawful  or  "illusory"  and  "futile" 
delegation  of  legislative  power  to  the 
Commission." 

Culver  Again  Heads 
World's  Fair  Exhibit  Staff 

The  dairy  herd  at  the  Borden 
exhibit  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair,  known  as  "The  Dairy  World  of 
Tomorrow",  will  again  be  under  the 
direction  of  Vere  S.  Culver,  head 
herdsman.  He  is  being  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  nine  men. 

Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Culver  and 
his  staff,  last  year  the  137  cows  in 
this  special  Borden  herd  averaged 
305  pounds  of  butterfat  during  the 
six  months'  exhibition.  It  is  plan- 
ned to  manage  the  herd  in  practically 
the  same  manner  as  was  done  a 
year  ago. 

Life's  great  opportunities  often 
open   on    the    road    of   daily    duties. 


Decoration 

in  this  sad  year  of  Our  Lord  1940,  is  so  filled 
with  the  miseries  of  the  dying  that  most  of  us 
have  had  little  opportunity  for  memories  of  the 
dead.  A  mad  gangster  with  millions  of  death 
dealers  at  his  command  is  shooting,  bombing, 
burning  his  way  across  Europe,  while  a  horrified 
world  looks  on  aghast,  wondering  who  will  next 
be  picked  for  slaughter.  And  one  country  after 
another  learns  too  late  that  it  has  within  its 
borders  a  surplus  of  Quislings  and  traitors  and  a 
scarcity  of  planes  and  tanks. 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  the  animals,  if 
they  could  think,  might  think  of  the  mess  we 
of  the  world  of  men,  who  hold  ourselves  so 
superior  to  them,  have  gotten  ourselves  into. 
In  an  era  of  plenty  we  allow  ourselves  to  starve; 
in  a  world  of  wealth  we  have  unspeakable 
poverty;  in  a  world  of  scientific  enlightenment 
we  use  science  to  destroy.  Surely  it's  a  bad 
season  for  a  man  to  attempt  to  explain  to  his 
dog  why  the  dog  is  the  inferior  creature  of  the 
two. 

To  my  mind  these  leaders  and  their  followers 
are  the  fools  gone  insane  in  an  era  in  which  none 
of  us  has  been  too  very  sensible.  We  men  all 
over  the  earth  have  been  going  full  speed  these 
last  years  with  our  new  gadgets,  but  with  no 
governors  on  the  engines,  and  now  we're  headed 


toward  the  rocks.  Our  inventive  appetite  has  so 
run  away  from  our  social  and  spiritual  ability 
to  digest  that  we  have  a  world-wide  case  of 
economic  cramps.  We've  been  so  enthralled 
with  knowledge  that  we've  clean  forgotten 
about  wisdom;  so  busy  with  living  that 
we've  completely  lost  sight  of  the  way  of 
life;  so  taken  with  our  own  glory  that  we've 
forgotten  all  about  the  glory  of  God.  And  so, 
with  all  the  added  smartness  we've  been  given 
over  the  rest  of  the  animals,  the  most  we  of  the 
human  race  have  done  with  it  is  to  have  made 
such  spectacles  of  ourselves  that  I,  for  one,  am 
half  ashamed  just  now  to  look  an  honest  horse 
in  the  face. 

I  used  to  know  an  old  colored  preacher  who 
said  that  man  could  get  along  without  a  lot 
of  things,  but  two  he  must  have  one  was  the 
love  of  the  Lord  the  other  was  the  fear  of  the 
devil. 

These  days  we  seem  a  little  short  on  both. 


Dairy  Month  in  Full  Swinj 


IVTational,  state  and  local  commit- 
^^  tees  have  been  established  for 
carrying  out  plans  for  an  effective 
Dairy  Month  selling  campaign  dur- 
ing June.  Chairman  of  the  national 
committee  is  Charles  W.  Holman, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  serving 
with  him  are  men  nationally  known 
in  the  fluid  milk  and  manufactured 
dairy  products  industries,  the  ice 
cream  industry,  retail  and  wholesale 
store  and  dairy  equipment  manu- 
facturing groups. 

In  commenting  on  the  campaign. 
Mr.  Holman  says,  "Cooperating  in 
this  drive  we  will  have  producer 
committees  and  producer  coopera- 
tives all  over  the  nation  working 
with  distributors,  food  stores,  drug 
stores,  variety  stores,  restaurants, 
hotels  and  railway  dining  car  ser- 
vices. Ihe  June  push  will  probably 
enlist  more  distributing  agencies 
than  at  any  time  before. 

Among  the  other  committees  as- 
sisting the  general  committee  is 
that  on  "Co-ordination  of  Industry 
Activities."  among  the  membership 
of  which  is  included  B.  H.  Welty, 
President  of  Inter-Stale  and  A.  H. 
Lauterbach  of  Chicago,  former  gen- 
eral manager  of  Inter-State,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Other 
committees  include  a  program  com- 
mittee, committee  on  publicity  and 
a     special     committee     to     prepare 


promotion  material  which  is  being 
handled  largely  through  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Council. 

Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
state  committee  is  Howard  B.  Steele, 
secretary  of  the  Dairymen's  Co- 
operative Sales  Association  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Other  producer  representa- 
tives on  this  committee  are  H.  W. 
Wickersham  of  Inter-State  and  Her- 
bert Seeley  of  the  Dairymen's 
League.  In  addition,  the  milk 
dealers'  association,  the  ice  cream 
manufacturers  and  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cils of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
are  represented. 

In  Maryland,  Dr.  R.  W.  Sherman- 
tine  of  Baltimore,  secretary  of  the 
Maryland  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers, is  chairman.  The  Delaware 
chairman  is  J.  Leslie  Ford  of  New- 
ark, while  Wm.  Lauderdale,  Lam- 
bertville,  is  chairman  of  the  New 
Jersey  committee. 

The  entire  purpose  of  the  Dairy 
Month  program  is  to  stimulate  the 
consumption  and  use  of  milk  and 
other  dairy  products,  thereby  help- 
ing relieve  the  surplus  which  is  a 
usual  occurrence  during  June  each 
year.  It  was  also  thought  that  as  the 
consuming  public  learns  to  use  more 
dairy  products  during  a  drive  of  this 
type  they  will  continue  to  be  better 
customers    during    the   entire   year. 

Although  the  campaign  does  not 


try  to  reach  farmers  as  milk  con- 
sumers, it  is  urged  that  producers 
generally  cooperate  on  a  voluntary 
basis  by  using  more  dairy  products 
in  their  own  homes  for  reasons  of 
both  business  and  better  living. 


Cold  Storage  Lockers 
Gain  In  Popularity 

Cold  storage  locker  plants  have 
experienced  a  remarkable  increase 
in  numbers  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  use  of  such  facilities 
provides  farmers,  and  many  city 
people  too,  with  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  fresh  meats,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables throughout  the  year  at  greatly 
reduced  costs. 

The  operation  of  locker  plants, 
however,  is  not  necessarily  a  road 
to  quick  riches.  A  study  of  these 
plants  in  Illinois  revealed  eleven 
expenses,  almost  all  of  which  are 
unavoidable,  which  were  not  antici- 
pated at  the  time  the  businesses 
were  planned  and  operations  started. 
These  accounted  for  practically  I  I 
percent  of  the  total  operating  ex- 
penses and  included  a  variety  of 
taxes,  advertising,  office  supplies, 
insurance,  telephone  and  several 
additional  services  which  are  una- 
voidable for  proper  operation. 


Wife:  "Here'  Joe,  you  carry  the 
baby,  and  let  me  carry  the  eggs. 
You  might  drop  them." 
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Harmon  Transfers  from 
New    York    to    Washington 

Effective  on  May  28.  E.  M.  Har- 
mon, who  has  served  as  Milk 
Market  Administrator  in  the  New 
York  City  area  since  September, 
1938,  goes  to  the  Dairy  Section  of 
the  Division  of  Marketing  and 
Marketing  Agreements  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  where  he  will  be 
general  field  representative  for  this 
body. 

His  duties  at  New  York  are  being 
taken  over  by  N.  J.  Cladakis,  who 


has  served  ably  and  efficiently  as 
Federal  Milk  Market  Administrator 
in  Chicago  since  the  marketing 
order  was  made  effective  there  in 
September.  1939. 

As  an  expression  of  appreciation 
for  Mr.  Harmon's  services  in  the 
New  York  market  and  the  splendid 
work  he  did  in  administering  and 
enforcing  the  terms  of  the  order, 
the  Producers'  Bargaining  Agency  is 
planning  a  public  testimonial  dinner 
to  him. 

In  a  resolution  providing  for  this 
testimonial  the  Agency  praised  his 
work  and  commented,  especially, 
upon  "his  diplomacy,  serenity  and 
courtesy  along  with  his  underlying 
firm  and  efficient  single  mindedness 
of  purpose  in  the  untiring  perfor- 
mance of  his  duties,"  stating  that 
in  this  manner  he  has  "achieved  the 
purpose  of  convincing  dealers  of  the 
strength  of  the  program  and  secur- 
ing their  compliance  thereto  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  the  contentious 
litigation,  which  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected  even  after  the 
repromulgation  of  the  orders." 

• 

Lininger  Named 
Vice-Dean  at  Penn  State 

Dr.  Fred  F.  Lininger,  head  of  the 
department  of  agricultural  econo- 
mics at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  has  had  his  duties  expanded 
by  his  appointment  to  be  vice-dean 
of  the  College's  School  of  Agricul- 
ture and  vice-director  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  effective 
July  I. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  advi- 
sory committee  assisting  Pennsyl- 
vania's Joint  State  Government 
Commission. 

Willis  M.  Hunsberger 

We  regret  the  necessity  of  report- 
ing the  untimely  death  of  Willis  M. 
Hunsberger,  age  43,  of  Plumstead- 
ville.  Pa.,  on  May  12.  He  fell  from 
a  tractor  four  days  earlier  and 
suffered  spinal  injuries  which  caused 
his  death. 

Mr.  Hunsberger  was  widely  known 
as  a  breeder  of  Holstein  cattle, 
having  served  in  official  capacities  in 
the  county  and  state  organizations 
for  several  years,  and  was  elected  as 
a  delegate  to  the  national  convention 
being  held  at  Milwaukee  early  in 
June.  He  was  a  loyal  and  interested 
meniber  of  Inter-State  and  was 
president  of  the  Plumsteadville 
Local. 

The  Holstein  herd  developed  by 
Mr.  Hunsberger  was  outstanding  for 
its  high  production  and  its  show  ring 
winnings. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
three  small  sons,  also  his  parents, 
three  brothers  and  two  sisters. 


Relief  Milk  Act 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  there 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  daily 
press  a  protest  against  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Relief  Milk  Act.  Most  of  the 
objections  to  the  Act  seem  to  ema- 
nate from  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh, 
it  being  stated  that  many  relief 
families  get  more  milk  than  they 
can  use.  some  of  it  l.eing  left  on 
the  doorsteps  to  sour. 

It  is  reported  that  in  Allegheny 
county  approximately  17.000  fami- 
lies have  been  receiving  I9,000quarts 
of  milk  daily  under  this  law.  an 
average  of  1.14  quarts  per  family. 
In  many  cases  the  entire  family's 
milk  supply  comes  from  the  pint 
per  day  allotment  to  each  child 
under  sixteen.  An  investigation  in 
that  area  revealed  that  many  relief 
families  felt  they  could  use  more  than 
the  amount  specified  under  the 
Relief  Milk  Act. 

Investigation  showed  also  that 
complaints  are  very  infrequent,  one 
group  of  dealers  recording  14  com- 
plaints from  2,160  relief  families 
whom  they  served.  Another  group 
of  10  dealers,  handling  3.300  relief 
milk  orders,  reported  no  complaints. 

A  rather  extensive  investigation 
revealed  no  evidence  showing  that 
the  milk  was  being  allowed  to  remain 
on  door  steps  and  sour  as  was 
charged. 


Cooperative  Digest 
Starts  Publication 

A  new  publication  is  al  out  to  be 
launched.  It  has  been  named  The 
Cooperative  Digest  and  is  written 
primarily  for  officials,  employees  and 
members  of  cooperative  agricultural 
organizations. 

The  new  Digest  contemplates  no 
advertising  and  will  depend  entirely 
upon  subscriptions  for  its  revenie, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  editorial 
material  will  be  taken  from  the 
many  cooperative  publications  and 
house  organs  published  throughout 
the  country. 

The  new  Cooperative  Digest  will 
be  edited  by  Roy  H.  Park  and 
published  at  Raleigh.  N.  C.  The 
subscription  price  is  $2.00  per  year. 


Knowledge    and     Tim'.er    should 
not    le    mjch    used    till    they    are 


seasone 


d. 


Mai:  "Do  yo'i  know,  honey,  if 
I  had  it  to  do  all  over  again,  who 
I'd  marry?  " 

Wifey:     "Nj.  who?" 

Man:     "You." 

Wifey:     "Oh,   no  you   wouldn't!" 


He  who  talks  without  thinking 
runs  more  risk  than  he  who  thinks 
without  talking. 


Dairy  Dell  Opens 
For  Third  Season 

For  the  third  year  Inter-Stale  is 
operating  Dairy  Dell  on  Central 
Pier  in  Atlantic  City.  This  popular 
milk  bar  was  opened  on  May  29,  in 
the  same  location  it  used  during  the 
two  previous  seasons. 

As  in  the  past  only  milk  and  milk 
drinks,  plus  wafers,  will  1  e  sold  at 
the  Dell.  Large  measure  and  high 
quality  feature  the  service. 

The  Dairy  Dell  is  located  only  a 
few  steps  off  the  boardwalk  and  is 
convenient  to  vacationists  who  want 
a  quick  and  effective  "pick-me-up." 

As  in  the  past  no  dealers'  names 
will  be  displayed  in  connection  with 
this  milk  bar,  as  it  is  being  operated 
by  the  South  Jersey  Inter-State 
Milk  Market. 

Inter-State  members  are  urged 
to  visit  their  own  milk  bar  when  at 
Atlantic  City  and  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  their  friends  who  may 
be  going  to  this  shore  resort  for  a 
holiday  or  vacation. 


Clipping  Pastures  Now 
Pays  Dividends  Later 

Because  of  the  abundant  moisture 
and  cool  weather  in  May,  permanent 
pastures  have  produced  much  more 
herbage  than  grazing  live-stock  has 
been  able  to  consume.  Dr.  Howard 
B.  Sprague,  agronomist  at  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Rutgers  University,  advises 
farmers  to  harvest  this  excess  feed 
in  early  June  to  prevent  waste. 

"When  mowing,  it  is  desirable  to 
raise  the  cutter  bar  to  a  height  of 
three  or  four  inches  in  order  to  leave 
as  much  basal  leaf  growth  as  pos- 
sible," Dr.  Sprague  says.  "If  used 
for  silage,  about  60  pounds  of  molas- 
ses should  be  added  to  each  ton  of 
green  grass  as  it  is  put  in  the  silo. 

"Young  grass  from  pastures  at 
this  season  is  not  only  as  high  in 
protein  as  mixed  hay,  but  it  is  also 
palatable  either  as  hay  or  silage. 

"Unless  pastures  are  mowed  at 
this  season,  the  grasses  use  much  of 
their  energy  for  production  of  seed 
stalks  and  seed  which  are  largely 
wasted.  By  harvesting  the  surplus 
grass  at  this  time,  the  pasture  is 
stimulated  to  make  additional  leaf 
growth  and  the  actual  amount  of 
feed  produced  in  July  and  August 
will  be  much  greater  than  when  the 
pasture  is  not  clipped  to  remove  seed 
stalks. 

Clipping  at  this  season  of  the  year 
is  also  an  effective  means  of  con- 
trolling weeds  in  pastures.  Pasture 
crops  such  as  blue  grass  and  white 
clover  produce  better  forage  if  not 
allowed  to  go  to  seed,  while  the 
weeds,  to  a  great  extent,  can  be 
controlled  by  preventing  them  from 
seeding. 


This  mountain  scene  so  typical  of 
Pennsylvania  ivas  photographed 
by    Mrs.    H.    L.    Kline,    Everett,    Pa. 


Dr.  Corbett  Named  Dean 
Of  Connecticut  College 

Dr.  Roger  B.  Corbett,  known  to 
many  agricultural  leaders  in  this 
area  because  of  his  former  connec- 
tions with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  as  secretary 
of  the  Northeastern  Dairy  Confer- 
ence, has  been  named  dean  and 
director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  Univeristy  of  Connecticut. 
Immediately  previous  to  this  pro- 
motion Dr.  Corbett  was  Director  of 
Agricultural  Extension  in  Connecti- 
cut. 

In  his  new  position  he  will  head 
up  all  agricultural  work  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  the  re- 
sult of  a  re-organization  plan  for  the 
entire  University. 

Under  him  will  be  Raymond  K. 
Clapp  as  vice-director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service;  George 
C.  White,  in  charge  of  resident 
instruction,  and  Wm.  L.  Slate  in 
charge  of  the  station's  experimental 
work. 


Calves  Don't  Suffer 
From  Spring  Fever 

Do  calves  suffer  from  spring  fever 
or  is  it  the  owner  who  really  wants 
to  get  them  on  pasture  too  early  to 
eliminate  the  bother  of  barn  feeding? 

The  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the 
latter  contention,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor R.  H.  Olmstead,  dairy  special- 
ist at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Because  young  stock  cannot  eat 
sufficient  grass  for  maintenance  and 
normal  growth,  many  thin,  stunted 
calves  are  seen  on  pasture. 

A  close  relationship  exists  between 
the  size  of  a  cow  and  milk  produc- 
tion, he  says.  On  an  average,  large 
cows  are  the  best  producers.  For 
this  reason  most  dairymen  cannot 
afford  to  pasture  calves  that  are  too 
young. 


The  Gold  Standard 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
25  cents  of  every  dollar  spent  for 
food  by  the  American  public  is 
used  in  the  purchase  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts of  one  kind  or  another.  Ex- 
perts in  nutrition  insist  that  if 
proper  health  standards  are  to  be 
attained  this  proportion  should  be 
increased  to   33  cents  of  each  dollar. 

The  food  value  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  is  unexcelled.  The  nutri- 
ents in  these  products  are  of  the 
highest  quality  and  the  most  nearly 
complete  and  properly  balanced  of 
any  general  group  of  foods.  In 
addition,  due  to  the  lack  of  waste 
in  dairy  products,  they  represent 
real  economy  in  food  purchasing. 

In  fact,  milk  and  the  products 
made  from  it  represent  the  gold 
standard  in  the  world  of  foods.  This 
standard  is  exemplified  by  the  golden 
color  of  butter.  Further  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  these  products 
represent  the  real  gold  standard  is 
the  frequency  with  which  imitations 
and  substitutes  are  brought  out  in 
efforts  to  win  public  favor  on  the 
reputation  and  honest  value  of  milk 
and  its  products. 

We  urge  everyone,  milk  producers 
as  well  as  consumers,  to  use  more  of 
all  kinds  of  dairy  products  during 
June  Dairy  Month.  One  further 
suggestion  we  urge  that  Dairy 
Month  be  repeated  voluntarily  by 
each  of  us  twelve  times  a  year. 


Fat  Tests  of  Milk  Drop 
When  Thermometer  Soars 

"When  cows  are  on  pasture  in  the 
warm  days  of  spring,  the  drop  in  fat 
content  which  frequently  occurs  is 
not  so  apt  to  be  due  to  the  fresh 
pasture  as  to  high  temperature," 
says  E.  J.  Perry,  extension  dairyman 
at  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Rutgers  University. 

"The  weather  has  a  decided  effect 
upon  the  fat  percentage  of  milk." 
Mr.  Perry  reminds  dairymen.  "On 
the  average,  a  herd  with  cows  fresh- 
ening at  fairly  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year  will  test  the 
highest  in  the  cold  months  of  De- 
cember, January  and  February  and 
the  lowest  in  June.  July  and  August. 
It  is  also  true  that  on  very  hot  days, 
the  temperature  may  be  so  high  that 
the  amount  of  milk  is  sometimes 
reduced  more  than  the  amount  of  fat, 
resulting  in  an  increased  fat  per- 
centage. 

"Of  course,  there  are  other  factors 
accounting  for  changes  in  tests, 
but  the  seasonal  influence  on  the 
percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

"High  humidity  along  with  the 
higher  temperature  of  late  spring  and 
throughout  the  summer  is  also  apt 
to  be  a  factor  in  depressing  the  test.  " 
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Prices  Paid  for  4 :;  Milk 
By  Philadelphia  Dealers 
April,  1940,  f  .o.b.  city  plant 

Abbotts  Dairies  2.19 

Baldwin  Dairies.  2.35 

Breuninger  Dairies  2.51 

Engel  Dairy 2.68 

Gross  Dairj^  2.56 

Harbisons'  Dairies  a-|' 

Missimer  Dairies  2.55 

Scott-Powell  Dairies  2.44 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co..  .2.30 
Sypherd's  Dairy 2.64 

South  Jersey  Prices 

F.  o.  b.  farm  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk. 
Class  I        Class  II      Class  III 
April       $2.85  $1.80  $1.12 

May  2.85  1.35  MO 

Class  I  price  in  northern  New  Jersey 
markets  is  $3.00  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk, 
f.  o.  b.  farm,  Class  II  and  III  prices 
same  as  in  South  Jersey. 

The  price  of  4%  milk  of  each  class  is 
20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than 
the  price  of  3.5%  milk. 

Supplementary  Notes  to 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 

All  price  schedules  at  Pennsylvania 
markets  are  set  by  official  orders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 
and  are  based  on  milk  containing  4  0% 
butterfat.  (Prices  in  the  I  luntingdon. 
Mt  Union  and  Tyrone  markets,  as  set 
forth  in  Order  48.  effective  F^ebruary  16. 
1940.  are  based  on  3.5%  milk  but  in  order  to 
obtain  uniformity  in  these  compilations, 
the  butterfat  differentials  have  been  added 
so  as  to  obtain  the  price  of  4%  milk  which 
is  here  reported.) 

Class  III  Prices     4.0%  Milk 

MARKET  APRIL  ^^\  r 

All  Penna.  Markets       $1.17  $  I  .  n 

Md.  &  Del.  Stations        I  .  18  17 

Wilmington  1.18  I.  17 

Average  price  92-score  butter  at  New  York: 
Cents  Per  Pound 
First  Half     Last  Half         Monthly 
April  28.21  27.60  27.90 

May  28.21  26.93  27.60 

The  April  average  price  (in  bold 
face  type)  is  the  weighted  average  price 
paid  by  the  dealer  indicated,  according  to 
price  schedules  furnished,  or  as  determined 
from  statements  furnished  with  milk  checks 
and  checked  in  the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  premi- 
ums which  may  be  earned  by  the  producer. 

The  butterfat  differential  on  Class  1  and 
11.  also  on  Class  111  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  4  cents  for  each  point  (0.1%)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.0%. 

i  he  price  schedule  as  given  f.  o.  b.  any 
particular  market  applies  to  all  fluid  milk 
dealers  in  that  market. 

Jd 1 . 

**Why  do  ya  suppose  customers 
have  ta  have  the  milk  put  up  in 
bottles  and  make  all  that  extra 
bother?  Why  can't  they  come  here 
and  get  it  like  we  do?" 


Classification  Percentages- April,  1940 

PLNNSYl.VANIA.  MARYLAND  and  DLLAWAKL 

Class  Class       Class       Class       Bonus  to 

J  jA             //            III          A     Producers 

Dealer                                        ^'  '  "^             r    ^        xi  a 

Abhotts  Dames,     A  OZ 

••j^"            53 . 3  I  > .  V      DL  .o 

Baldwin  Dairies,  "A"  71 

"13*'          .61  ' '            ^^ 

Blue  Hen  Farms                       6")   ")  *^  '^       z4.u 

Breuninger  Da.rics                  70  1 7            j  *  ^^     4(5%    of    Prod. 

Clover  Dairy  Co /u.  ?u 

Delchester  Farms                      38  ^             "^^ 

Eachus  Dairies                          85  ^            ^  ^    ^  ^      ^^  ^^7^     p^^j 

Engel  Dairy                                0"^^  ...      ,,    ry 

Fraims  Dairy                               76.76  ..             MO/                      70%    of    CI.    I 

S^^'^airies. .::::::  75  ::      m     ^     77%  of  a.  i 

Hm^e^^f^rr^r:::::::  89.59  ::     '8.31    2.10  :: 

Hoffman  Dairies  (Huntan.)  38. 5  8.2       33.3                      ^^              ^^^^ 

Martin  Century  Farms...  x82.8U  ^          xi/.zj      .. 

McMahon  Dairy TA.^'^       31    03       ' 

Missimer  Dairies 68.97  ..            ^i    ^'^      - 

Nelson  Dairies 37  ^/            '" 

Pebble  Hill  Farm 70  ._        3U 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co.     40 .  6  3.3        36 .  I         ^  . 

Royale  Dairy     1-15                  78  7                            j^^ 

scot:poweiicI^es::::::62  .      35      3     8i%  of  Prod. 

Sypherd's  Dairy 77.9  4.6         7.5 

Turner  &  Wescott                    64  ^J            ^^ 

Walnut  Bank  Farms 72.26  .              9.43       8.31 

Waple  Dairies 80.2  9            .^                  8 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms                 68  ._             10            i" 

Williamsburg  Dairy     1-13.95  5 

'•      16-30.    96  4 

NEW  JERSEY  {Fcrcentascs  of  Norm.) 

-^  Norm          Cream              Excess 

,^   .......  92                     8                   Balance 

Abbotts  Dairies.     A  ^^                   ^^^                   Balance 

^                  n*   •       r^    "A"  79               Balance      93%  of  Ex. 

Castanca  Qairy  Co.     A  ^^                  ..              ,^3^.  ^^  ^^ 

c          o        n  "A"  z78    7    21.3               Balance 

Scott-Powell     A^ •  ^[^^^                                         3^,^^^^^^ 

,       .„,.,,     ,  100                                          Balance 

*    Percentage  of  each  producer's  mdividual  base. 
t     Deliveries  in  excess  of  1  and  lA. 
z    "A  "  bonus  paid  on  53.1  %  of  norm 
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Feed  Price  Summary  For  May,  1940 

Compiled  by  the  Inter  .Stale  Milk  Prot 
from  data  supplied  by  a  selected 

May  April 
1940  1940 

Ingredients  ($  per   T  )  (.$  jur   l"  ) 

Wheat  Bran 34   34  34  26 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 43  62  43,  35 

Gluten  Peed  23% 31.27  33  41 

Lin.seed  Meal  34% 41    36  41    23 

Corn  Meal 35.06  52  92 

Mixed  Dairy  Rations:   16%     35.50  34.33 

24%     40  21  40  67 

ri%     42  66  42.99 

Brewer's  Grains 34  66  34. 32 
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Cis'.omer  (having  a  rough  shave): 
"I    say,    barLer.    have    you    another 


razor^ 


Barlier:  "Yes;  why>" 
Customer:     "I     want     to     defend 
myself."  -Owl, 
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Prices  4%   Grade  "B"   Milk 

April  Averages  and  April  and  May  Schedules.     (Explanatory  Not3S  at  bottom  of  page  and  on  Page  6,  Column  I). 


(Prices  quoted  are 

f.  o.  b.  delivery  point) 


Dealer 

Philadelphia  Dealers 
Abbotts  Dairies 


Delivery  P.  i  it 


Average  Price 
in  April 


Claas  I  Price 
April  and  May 


4t 


Avondale  Farms  Dairy 

Blue  Hen  Farms 

Breuninger  Dairies 

Centerville  Producers'  Co-op. 
Clover  Dairy  Company 
Delchester  Farms 

Duncan's  Dairy 

Fachus  Dairies 

Fraims  Dairies 

Harbisons'  Dairies 


2.27 
2.25 
2.42 
2.36 


it 
•• 

it 


«< 

4 1 


Harshbarger  Dairy    . 
Hernig,  Peter,  Sons.  . 
Hershey  Creamery  Co. 
Highland  Dairy  Co. .  . 

Hill  Crest  Farms 

Hoffman  Dairy 


Philadelphia,  Pa see  page  6 

Coudersport.  Pa 1 .86 

Curryville,  Pa 1 .91 

Easton,  Md 1-96 

Goshen.  Pa 2.10 

Kelton.  Pa 2.11 

Oxford.  Pa 2.11 

Port  Allegany,  Pa 1 .86 

Spring  Creek,  Pa 1 .84 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Drl. .  . 
Richla:ie.town,  Pa. 

Centerville,  Md 

Wilmington,  Del.. 

Edgemont,  Pa 2.40 

Springheld,  Pa 2.60 

West  Chester,  Pa 2.71 

Wilmington,  Del 2.46 

.Brandtsville,  Pa 2.29 

Byers.  Pa 2.29 

Carlisle,  Pa 2.29 

Hurlock,  Md 2.25 

.  Kimberton.   Pa ^  2.29 

.  Massey,  Md g  2.26 

Millville,  Pa C  2.20 

.Sudlersvllle,  Md. 

.  Altoona,  Pa {j 

Boiling  Springs,  Pa. 


^       2.26 


1.85 


Greencastle,  Pa fIl-75     1.70 


4) 


2.40 
2.86 


Johnson,  J.  Ward 

Keith's  Dairy 

Martin  Century  Farms 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy 

Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co. 

Nelson  Dairies 

Pebble  Hill  Farm 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co 

Royale  Dairy 

Scott-Powell  Dairies 


1.99 
2.60 

2.61 
2.60 
2.66 
2.31 
2.37 
2.08 


Sheffield  Condensed  Milk  Co. 

Stegmeir,  Clayton 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. 


•  t     <  i 


Sylvan  Seal  Milk  (Del.  only) 

Turner  &  Wescott 

Walnut  Bank  Farms 

Waple  Dairies 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms 


Doe  Run,  Pa g» 

Eddington,  Pa flu 

Bedford,  Pa j) 

Huntingdon,  Pa c/) 

Woodlyn,  Pa | 

Altoona.  Pa "^ 

Lansdale,  Pa "^ 

Chester,  Pa •— 

Mt.  Union.  Pa C 

Jeffersonville,  Pa ^ 

Doylestown,  Pa O 

.  Cresson,  Pa 

Lewistown,  Pa g  2  •  34     2 . 33 

Clayton,  Del S  2.17 

New  Holland,  Pa g  2.23 

,  Pottstown,  Pa pq  2.26 

Snow  Hill.  Md 2.07 

Rising  Sun.  Md 2.09 

.Tamaqua,  Pa 2.40 

Bedford.  Pa 2.00 

. Chaml;ersburg,  Pa .  2.04 

.  Hagerstown.  Md 2 .00 

Harrington,  Del 2.05 

Huntingdon,  Pa 2.03 

.  Leaman  Place,  Pa 2.12 

.  Lewistown,  Pa 2 .  04 

.  Mercersburg,  Pa 2.04 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Del 2.05 

.Nassau.  Del 2.03 

.  Princess  Anne,  Md 1 .99 

.  1  ownsend,  Del 2.05 

Waynesboro.  Pa 2.04 

Worton.  Md 2.05 

F.  O.  B.  Farm 2.05 

Glen  Roy,  Pa 2.25 

.Quakertown,  Pa 2.44 

.Tyrone,  Pa *2.40 

Wawa.  Pa 2.27 


*    The  amount  paid  on  account  was  equi\  alcnt  to  this  price. 

t    A  Class  I -A  price  of  $2.20  per  cwt.  of  4%  milk  applies  in  these  markets. 


$2.98 
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38 
47 
56 
63 
2.63 
2  63 
2.38 
2.34 
12.83 
2.77 
2.62 

2.77 
2.98 
2.98 

t2.83 
2.77 
2.62 
2.62 
2.62 
2.36 
2.62 
2.38 
2.30 
2.38 

t2.96 
2.38 

12.83 
2.98 

t2.38 

12.70 
2.98 

t2.96 
2.98 
2.98 

12.70 
2.98 
2.98 

t2.96 

12.38 
2.60 
2.66 
2.71 
2.44 

12.96 
2.47 
2.33 


49 
38 
33 
67 
33 
33 
38 
2.33 
2.47 
2.38 
2.33 
2.38 

2.63 

2.98 

t2.70 

2.98 


$ 


Clasall 
April 

1.39 
1.31 
1.52 
1.48 
1.34 

I  .  DD 

1.35 
1.51 
1.50 
1.44 
1.68 
1.54 

1.68 
1.59 
1.59 
1.44 
1.68 
1.54 
1.54 
1.54 
1.48 
1.54 
1.48 
1.53 
1.48 
1.44 
1.54 

1.44 
1.59 
1.44 
1.47 
1.59 
1.44 
1.59 
1.59 
1.47 
1.59 
1.59 
1.44 
1.44 
1.48 
1.55 
1.55 
1.48 

1.44 
1.52 
1.53 
1.48 
1.48 
I  53 
1  55 
1.53 
1.33 
1.48 
1.48 
1.48 
1.48 
1.33 
1.48 

1.55 
1.59 
1.47 
1.59 


Price 


May 
$1.57 

1.49 
1.50 
I  47 
I  52 
1.33 
1.53 
1.49 
1.48 
1.42 
1.67 
1.52 


1.67 
1.57 
1.57 
1.42 
1.67 
1.52 
1  52 
1.52 
1.47 
1.52 
1.47 
1.51 
1.47 
1.42 
1.52 


1.42 
I  57 
1.42 
1.46 
1.57 
1.42 
1.57 
1.57 
1.46 
1.57 
1.57 
1.42 
1.42 
1.47 
1.53 
1.53 
1.47 

1.42 
1.50 
1.51 
1.47 
1.47 
1.51 
1.53 
1.51 
1.51 
1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
1.51 
1.47 

1.53 
1.57 
1.46 
1.57 
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Secondary  Markets 


LANCASTER 


The  executive  committee  of  the 
Lancaster  Inter-State  Milk  Market, 
at  its  May  meeting,  appointed  a 
loral  nroducer  committee  to  work 
with  the  local  dairy  industry  in 
developing  a  June  Dairy  Month 
program.  The  committee  was  in- 
structed to  do  everything  it  could 
to  promote  the  use  of  milk  and  other 
dairy  products  during  Dairy  Month. 

The  membership  committee  re- 
ported the  sign-up  of  several  mem- 
bers since  the  last  meeting.  They 
were  unanimous  that  producers  need 
to  strengthen  their  cooperative  to 
promote   the   orderly    marketing   of 

their  milk.  ^     r-     r- 

Market    Manager    C.    E.    Cowan 
reported  on  the  meeting  of  delegates 
of     the     Metropolitan     Cooperative 
Milk  Producers  Bargaining  Agency, 
which     were     concerned     primarily 
with  the  present  and  future  activities 
in  the  New  York  market.    The  resig- 
nation of  E.  M.  Harmon  as  Market 
Administrator    received    special    at- 
tention. ^  r^         11 
The  blended  price  for  3.5%  milk 
f.o.b.  plants  in  the  201-10  milk  zone 
for    April    was    announced    by    Mr. 
Harmon  as  $1.81.     The   Lancaster 
price,     due     to     its     location,     was 
$  1.84 5 .     The  20 1  - 1 0  mile  zone  price 
was  based  upon  the  following  prices 
and     utilization     percentages,     less 
authorized  deductions: 


Classes 

I 

II-A 

II-B 

Ill-A 

1 1  IB 

III-C 

III-D 

iV-A 

IV-B 


Percentages 

38.60 

15  43 

1   32 

10.77 

9.44 

.       6.86 

8.63 

8  03 

92 


Class  Prices 

$2.82 
1.90 
1.763 
1.363 
1  504 
1  104 
1.079 
1  004 
1   035 


TRENTON 


Kenneth  M.  Houck  hat  been  farnx- 
ing  all  of  his  life  well,  anyway, 
nearly  all  of  it.  Picture  waB  sent 
by    Melvin  A.  Houck,  Quarryville,  Fa. 


The  milk  market  in  the  Trenton 
area  is  in  a  fairly  stable  condition 
considering  that  we  are  now  in  the 
season  of  highest  production,  prac- 
tically every  producer  meeting  sani- 
tary requirements  having  a  regular 
fluid  market  for  his  milk. 

One  disturbing  problem  is  the 
general  tightening  up  of  inspection 
standards  with  the  result  that  some 
producers  have  been  permanently 
suspended  from  the  market.  In 
some  instances  there  has  been  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  re-inspection  of 
producer  premises. 

In  addition  to  this  problem  there 
is  the  usual  seasonal  trouble  with 
grass  and  garlic  odors  in  the  milk, 
with  consequent  rejections.  In  prac- 
tically every  such  case  this  loss  of 
milk  could  be  avoided  by  proper  care 
in  taking  the  cows  off  the  pasture 
several  hours  before  milking. 


Farmers'  Field  Day 
At  Penn  State  June  13 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
School  of  Agriculture  will  be  host  to 
the  farmers  of  the  state  and  their 
families  on  June  13.  the  annual 
Farmers'  Field  Day,  at  which  the 
newest  developments  in  the  growing 
of  crops  and  the  handling  of  live- 
stock will  be  discussed.  A  special 
feature  on  this  year's  program  will 
be  an  address  by  L.  J.  Taber,  master 
of  the  National  Grange. 

Tables  will  be  provided  for  picnic 
parties  in  the  grove,  and  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  a  large 
number  of  visitors.  Tours  of  the 
experiment  station  farms  will  start 
every  15  minutes  all  day  to  view 
agricultural  projects  under  test  con- 
ditions. 

Exhibits  of  representative  mater- 
ial will  be  presented  by  the  depart- 
ments   of     agricultural     economics, 
agricultural    education,     agronomy, 
animal    husbandry,    botany,    dairy 
husbandry,     forestry,     horticulture. 
F>oultry  husbandry,  and  entomology. 
All  of  these  departments  and  others 
will  be  presented  along  various  lines. 
Music    will    be    supplied    by    the 
Pennsylvania  Future  Farmers'  Band 
and  group  singing  will  be  led  by  R. 
W.    Kerns,   extension   rural   sociolo- 
gist.    The  annual   state-wide   rural 
chorus  contest  will  be  held  in  Schwab 
auditorium    in    the    evening.      This 
contest    is    open    to    amateur    rural 
singing    groups.      Further    informa- 
tion   may    be    obtained    from    any 
County  Agricultural  Extension  office 
in  Pennsylvania. 


Grass  Silage  Popular 
As  Supplemental  Feed 

Preparations  are  being  made  on 
m<  ny  farms  to  ensile  surplus  pasture 
and  hrst  cuttings  of  legumes.  As 
the  result  of  years  of  experimental 
work,  many  dairymen  appreciate  the 
feeding  values  of  silage  made  by 
preserving  grass  and  hay  crops  in 
t'he  silo  with  moiasses,  accor»-»ing  i.c 
C.  B.  Bender,  professor  of  dairy 
husbandry  at  the  New  Jersey  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  Rutgers  Univer- 

"Ensiling  hay  crops  frees  dairy 
farmers  from  the  weather  hazards 
common  when  the  crop  is  made  into 
hay,"  Prof.  Bender  points  out.  "The 
legumes,  grasses  or  cereals  may  be 
cut  when  they  are  high  in  nutrients 
thus  insuring  good  quality  roughage, 

"Surplus  early  pasture  may  be 
preserved  for  feeding  at  a  later  datt 
when  pasture  may  become  short  dut 
to  July  or  August  dry  spells.  Cereal 
nurse  or  companion  crops  may  b( 
cut  and  preserved  early  enough  t( 
make  a  good  quality  feed  and  at  the 
same  time  the  new  hay  seeding! 
grown  with  them  will  be  benefited. 
"Weedy  first  cuttings  of  alfalfa 
may  be  ensiled  before  the  weed^ 
mature,  thus  not  only  producing  s 
good  feed  but  also  reducing  weed 
populations  in  the  stands." 


"Is  there  any  difference  betweer 
results  and  consequences^" 

"Well,  my  experience  has  beer 
that  results  are  what  you  expect 
while  consequences  are  what  yoi 
get. 

"The  horse  I  was  riding  wanted  t( 
go  one  way  and  I  wanted  to  go  th( 
other." 

"Who  won>" 

"He  tossed  me  for  it." 


All  the  problems  of  the  world 
could  be  settled  easily,  if  men 
were  only  willing  to  think. 


Friend:  "And  have  you  ever 
made  a  mistake  that  has  serious 
consequences^ 

Specialist:  "Just  once.  I  cured  a 
millionaire    in    two    consultations.' 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative. 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  during 
April.  1940. 

Farm  Calls '598 

Non-Farm  Calls Jib 

Butterfat  Tests  -       ,     „  V       in    ?o 

Plants  Investigated  (first  half  Apri  )    ZZ 

(second  half  April)    21 

I  lerd  Samples  Tested 731 

Brom  Thymol  Tests 416 

Microscopic    Tests ^ 

Membership  Solicitations ^3 J 

New  Members  Signed 
Local  Meetings 

Attendance 

District  Meetings.     .  . 

Attendance 

Committee  Meetings 

Attendance 

Other  Meetings 


52 

I 

120 

3 

181 

6 

86 

16 


Adult  Education  In  Action 


By  WILLIAM  H.  FORM,  Department  of 
Sociology,  University  of  Maryland 


Attendance '0^° 


FOR  CENTURIES  the  belief  has 
persisted  that  ability  to  learn 
and  acquire  skills  was  present 
mainly  in  youth  up  and  through  the 
adolescent  period.  This  was  also 
thought  to  be  the  best  time  to  teach 
people.  Recent  educational  studies 
however,  have  proved  conclusively 
that  the  ability  of  adults  to  learn 
efficiently  continues  to  an  advanced 
age. 

Happily  this  is  so  for  adults  have 
needs  and  deficiencies  that  may  be 
partially  overcome  through  adult 
education.  Among  these  are  the 
demand  for  more  knowledge  to 
facilitate  an  intelligent  adjustment 
to  changes  in  our  social  and  civic 
life,  the  opportunity  to  improve 
one's  vocational  training  and  effici- 
ency, and  the  necessity  for  a  wiser 
and  more  satisfying  use  of  leisure 
time.  Since  it  is  the  adults  who 
control  American  society,  common 
sense  dictates  that  the  efficiency  of 
its  operation  and  its  changes  will 
vary  in  direct  ratio  to  the  training, 
education,  and  experience  that  our 
adults  receive. 

Adult  education,  in  the  loose 
sense,  is  very  old,  but  as  an  organ- 
ized movement  it  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.  Since  1924,  due  to 
new  demands  of  our  culture,  it  has 
grown  rapidly. 

What  It  Is 

What  is  adult  education  and  what 
makes  it  distinctive? 

Adult  education  differs  from 
"ordinary  schooling"  because  it  deals 
with  a  special  unit.  This  unit  is  the 
adult  who  differs  physically,  psy- 
chologically, and  sociologically  from 
the  child.  The  child  is  given  uni- 
form education  because  he  lacks 
individuality  and  does  not  know 
what  his  future  functions  will  be. 
The  adult,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
more  individualistic  because  of  his 
longer  and  broader  experience.  Also 
he  has  usually  made  up  his  mind  or 
at  least  recognizes  his  role  or  pur- 
pose in  society.  These  two  factors 
mean  that  the  adult  may  choose 
what  he  desires  in  education;  also 
that  he  may  contribute  something  to 
it.  Adult  education  allows,  even 
urges  that  such  contributions  be 
made.  It  organizes  these  into  some 
forms  of  social  purpose,  forms  that 


may   be  applied   with   profit    outside 
the  school. 

This  means  that  adult  education 
has  abandoned  the  classical  method 
of  teaching  "culture"  to  the  fortu- 
nate few.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
emphazised  participation  in  educa- 
tion for  the  many  workers  to  aid 
them  in  a  more  efficient  fulfilment 
of  their  roles  in  society.  Thus  adult 
education  is  inherently  democratic, 
as  its  growth  has  been  more  rapid 
and  widespread  in  those  nations  we 
term  democratic. 

Many  Successful  Examples 

Examples  of  adult  education  are 
numerous.  One  method  is  that  of 
the  South  Orange- Maple  wood  Adult 
School  in  New  Jersey.  All  the 
interested  organizations  as  the  P.T. 
A.,  teachers'  associations,  the  com- 
munity house,  and  the  civic  associa- 
tion sponsor  the  project.  Courses 
in  piloting,  child  guidance,  law  for 
the  layman,  literature,  sewing,  pub- 
lic speaking,  and  even  Jiu-jitsu  are 
offered  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
University,  state,  and  private  com- 
panies and  individuals.  Small  fees 
are  paid  for  a  few  of  the  subjects. 
Much  progress  may  be  made  with 
such  a  scheme. 

A  more  interesting  approach 
is  the  one  used  by  the  town  of 
Greenbelt,  Maryland.  At  first  an 
Education  Committee  was  formed 
by  the  Citizens  Association,  which 
was  later  supplemented  by  a  Direc- 
tor of  Adult  Education.  In  its 
program,  besides  the  regular  college 
courses  taught  by  the  faculty  of  the 
state  university,  classes  are  offered 
in  home  economics,  industrial  arts, 
and  commerce.  Subjects  such  as 
sculpturing,  drawing,  and  painting 
are  also  given.  Special  interest  groups 
as  the  garden,  home-makers,  camera, 
radio,  and  library  clubs  are  under 
competent  leadership  and  guidance. 

Group  Action  Needed 

Such  a  program  may  appear 
pretentious  and  expensive,  but  it 
isn't.  Any  community  may  have  one 
equally  as  good.  First  a  committee 
on  adult  education,  or  perhaps  a 
director,  should  be  appointed.  There 
is  no  reason  why  either  may  not  be 
attached  officially  to  the  town  or 
community  council.    Next  the  wants 


of  the  people  should  be  discovered  to 
furnish  the  basis  of  a  curriculum. 
An  error  to  be  avoided  is  the  arbi- 
trary choosing  of  courses  by  the 
committee.  Such  subjects  as  parent 
education  or  child  guidance,  how- 
ever, have  universal  appeal  and  they 
should  be  present  in  any  curriculum. 
Funds  for  the  teacher  of  the  home 
economics  class  are  available  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  act.  Similarly 
the  George-Dean  funds  pay  the  high 
school  teacher  for  his  services  in 
wood  and  metal  work.  The  classes 
in  the  fine  arts  are  sponsored  by  the 
W.P.A.,  while  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  State  University 
supply  monthly  lectures  on  land- 
scaping and  on  flower  and  vegetable 
gardening.  The  Homemakers  Club 
is  also  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
State  University  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service. 

Everyone  Can  Help 

Even  lay  members  may  contribute 
to  the  adult  education  program. 
If  individuals  who  are  talented  in 
dramatics,  radio,  photography,  etc, 
can  be  made  enthusiastic  for  the 
project  they  will  offer  valuable 
service.  The  public  library,  through 
the  American  Library  Association, 
willingly  cooperates  in  supplying 
literature  for  specialized  courses 
and  subjects.  Other  aid  can  be 
discovered  by  a  little  thought. 

Knowledge  is  power.  With  some 
effort  and  ingenuity  both  may  be 
obtained.  Ideals  and  goals  are 
only  achieved  through  action.  An 
adult  education  program  will  do 
much    to    improve  the  community. 


Swart  Wins  Medal 

In  **Clean  Milk''  Contest 

The  award  to  the  winner  of  the 
clean  milk  production  contest  at 
the  1940  Penn  State  Dairy  Exposi- 
tion went  to  James  H.  Swart, 
Waynesburg,  who  was  also  winner 
in  the  amateur  division  of  the  dairy 
cattle  judging  contest. 

The  dairy  products  judging  con- 
test for  advanced  students  at  this 
exposition  was  won  by  Ernest  S. 
Dix,  Starruca,  Pa.,  while  Nelson  L. 
Bostic,  New  Freedom,  won  the  award 
in  the  other  section.  The  co-ed's 
milking  contest  was  won  by  Thelma 
Crofut,  Wheelerville. 
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Industry    In    Miniature 


By  JEAN  H.  MACKEY 

THINGS  change  rapidly  nowadays, 
all  of  us  know  that     but  somc- 
hoJwe  still  expect   the  school 
and  the  classroom  and  the  teacher 
to  be  just  about  the  same     whether 
we  graduated  ten  or  twenty  or  even 
thirty    years    ago.       Not    until    we 
walk    in    on    a    modern    school    in 
action,  do  we  realize  how  ideas  and 
teaching     methods     have     changed. 
Perhaps  this  isn't  true  of  everyone, 
but  I  think  it  is  of  ordinary  every- 
day   folk    whose    office    routine    or 
whose  business  or  whose  farming  or 
whoMo  housekeeping  keeps  us  pretty 
far    r^-moved   from    the    1940   grade 
school.     So   perhaps   you'd   like   to 
spcnr.  a  few  minutes  walking  around 
the   display   hall   of   a   rnodern   city 
grade    school.       /    think    you  II    he 

surprised!  ■      •      i 

Miss  Lora  B.  Scott  is  the  principal 
of  t'ne  school  we're  going  to  visit  and 
one    day    while    she    was    watching 
some    Dairy    Council    workers    put 
on    one    of    their    various    dramatic 
performances,  she  had  an  idea  that 
she  thought  her  Jenks'  School  child- 
ren might  apply  to  their  work.     She 
decided    to     tell     them     that     they 
"were    going    to    think    about     Ice 
Cream"  for  a  while.    (Pretty  popular 
subject  for  every  boy  and  girl!)     At 
first  some  of   the  teachers   thought 
that  was  a  very  limited  subject  for  a 
whole  school  to  spend  any  length  of 
time  on.  but  as  they  started,   they 
found    that    instead    of    having    too 
much  time,  they  scarcely  had  enough. 
English  teachers  found  a  wealth 
of    material    for     English  composi- 
tions and  oral   talks  in  discovering 
the  history  of  ice  cream  flavorings. 
In  arithmetic,  classes  multiplied  and 
divided  the  number  of  tiles  on  the 
floor  of  the  ice  cream  factory  which 
they    visited.       (This    was   for    the 
project  shown  on  the  opposite  page.) 
Sewing  classes  made  aprons  for  the 
dolls   to   wear   and   other  garments. 
Cooking    classes    made     their    own 
ice   cream   and   treated   the   school! 
Art  classes  deserve  special   men- 
tion, for  their  part  in  the  program 
added  a  great  deal  to  the  final  dis- 
play of  all  this  concentrated  activity. 
Some    children    composed    origincd 
posters,  otheri  copied  Dairy  Council 
display  posters,  still  others  worked 
on  huge  panels  with  several  children 
working  on  separate  figures.    Several 
boys  made  a  copy  of  a  five  thousand 
year    old    Babylonian    frieze    which 
showed   the  importance  of  the  cow 
and   milk  even  in   those  very  early 
days.      And    clay    modeling    classes 
turned    out    some    really    beautiful 
work  in  ice  cream  molds  and  animals. 


The  Dairy  Council  Inspires 
A   Whole   School's  Endeavor 


The  important  thing  is.  of  course, 
that  everybody  helped  and  every- 
body worked.  The  experiment  Was 
successful  from  the  very  start. 

After  the  project  was  well-started, 
each  class  began  planning  its  individ- 
ual contribution  to  the  program  and 
display  to  which  parents  were  to  be 
invited.  Committees  were  named  to 
cover  each  phase  of  the  work  and, 
as  time  went  on.  some  really  remark- 
able   things    began    to    take    form. 

The  eight  grade  English  class  of 
Mrs.  McDermott  followed  this  out- 
line   as    it    formulated    its    display: 


Plan  for  Project  in  Room  8 
ICE  CREAM 

I.  Ingredients 

I  ruits.  nuls,  vanilla  beans,  artificial 
flavorinK.  chocolalc.  cream,  sugar, 
salt,  gelatin,  eggs,  and  butter. 

I I .  Process 

1.  Preparation  of  ingredients 

2.  Mixing  of  ingredients 

3.  Freezing 

a.  ice  and  rock  salt 

b.  dry  ice 

c.  electric  or  ga.s  refrigeration 
4.  Tracking  for  commercial  use 

a.  cardboard  containers 

b.  fancy  molds 


*'**7    by  the  advanced 
made  oy 


Imaginative  third  grade  children  made  this  original 
"Deep  Cream  Dairy  Farm".  Milkmen  and  farmers  were 
cut  out  of  paper  and  colored.  Real  straw  filled  the  stalls 
and  the  walks  were  made  of  gravel  and  stones.  A 
"mirror"  pool  is  in  the  background. 


High  spot  of  the  display  hall  was  this  ice  cream  factory 
made  by  ingenious  seventh  graders.  The  poster  in  the 
background  gives  breadth  to  the  project.  This  factory  was 
complete  in  every  detail  down  to  oranges  made  from  moth 
balls  and  colored  yellow!  Note  the  display  of  ice  cream 
ingredients  to  the  right. 


Eighth  graders  made  this  complete  Dairy  Farm.     Note  the  rotolaclor 
at  the  right  which  revolved  and  was  lighted  from   the  inside.     Clay 


_.   igh 

cows  were  made  in  the  modeling  class. 


Nursery  children  A«^  ^^^^^ 


cars 


From  outlines  such  as 
this  grew  class  displays 
which  made  many  a  visitor 
spend  an  hour  or  two  in 
examination  and  inspection 
when  he  thought  to  spend 
only  a  minute  or  two.  O  it- 
side  the  display  hall  doors, 
a  tray  of  colorful  ice  cream 
cones  was  arranged  so 
temptingly  that  the  "party 
mood"  caught  the  unwit- 
ting visitor  in  a  moment's 
time.  Inside  the  doors,  a 
happy  party  of  well-dressed 
dolls  sat  down  to  an  ice- 
cream festival  for  four! 
Opposite  them,  on  a  large 
table  about  six  feet  long, 
a  sugar  plantation  stood, 
complete  down  to  a  weary 
laborer  resting  in  the  long 
grass.  Next  to  this  table 
was  the  model  barn,  shown 
on  the  opposite  page.  (Here 
was  one  father  who  didn't 
read  the  paper  every  night 
after  supper  for  two  or  three 
weeks  at  least!) 

Down  the  long  hall  in 
both  directions  the  tiny 
model  villages  and  farmyards  stretched.  And 
above  them  hung  over  a  hi  ndred  posters 
depicting  the  health  giving  qualities  of  milk  and 
ice  cream.  A  model  ice-plant  was  fascinating — 
there  was  even  a  tiny  coat  placed  on  the  ice  for 
the  collie  dog  to  lie  on  while  his  master  worked! 
On  smaller  tables  scattered  among  the  larger 
ones  were  fruit  models  of  ice  cream  molds  all  of  them 
good  enough  to  make  your  mouth  water! 

There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  inventiveness  and  imagina- 
tion, from  the  display  of  the  tiny  totij  to  ihosi-  who  were 
about  to  graduate.  Each  grade  higher  showed  greater 
ability  as  fingers  grew  surer  and  projects  grew  more 
detailed  and  complex,  but  every  sin7.le  one  had  been 
thoughtfully  planned  and  carefully  worked  out.  Here 
lies,  naturally,  the  only  lasting  education  value  to  be  found 
in  such  an  undertaking  the  training  and  teaching  of 
children  from  kindergarten  up  to  create  and  to  investigate 
for  themselves.  Here  lies,  also,  the  lasting  value  of  Dairy 
Council  work  with  schools  the  whole  hearted  cooperation 
of  teachers  to  the  end  that  children  may  learn,  ail  the  way 
through  school,  of  the  solid  reasons  for  the  place  of  milk  in 
the  health  program. 

And  so  the  story  of  Milk  is  told  back  to  the  tellers! 
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Inter -State  Well  Represented  At 

National   4'H  Club   Camp 


FOUR  Inter-State  families  will  be 
represenieu  ai  mc  i>.cn.. *-»!«"•  •  »* 
Club  Camp  being  held  at  Wash- 
ington. June  12-17.  This  event 
represents  the  highest  award  avail- 
able to  4-H  club  members  in  the 
country.  The  young  folks  from 
Inter-State  families  who  will  be 
present  includes  Lillian  Tindall, 
Trenton.  N.  J.;  Irvin  Pinder.  Town- 
send,  Del.;  Mary  Tucker  Lusby. 
Kennedyville.  Md.;  and  Raymond 
Hutchison.  Cordova,  Md. 

Miss  Tindall's  4-H  club  activitv 
started  in  1930,  with  a  dairy  calf 
from  which  she  gradually  built  up  a 
herd  now  consisting  of  five  animals. 
She  has  won  numerous  dairy  calf 
club  awards  as  showman,  judge,  ex- 
hibitor and  on  the  production  of  her 
animals.  In  addition,  she  has  an 
excellent  record  as  a  member  of  the 
flower  and  home-making  clubs  and 
as  a  leader  in  her  local  and  county 
4-H  work. 

Irvin  Pinder  has  carried  on  4-H 
projects  in  corn,  dairy,  poultry, 
swine,  wildlife  and  potatoes.  In 
this  work  he  has  built  up  a  good 
dairy  herd  of  his  own  and  has  parti- 
cipated in  dairy  demonstrations 
during  the  past  two  years,  also 
serving  as  a  local  leader  of  the 
Middletown  4-H  club. 

Mary  Tucker  Lusby  has  been  a 
club  member  for  eight  years,  during 
which  time  she  has  been  a  winner  m 
her  many  projects.     She  has  served 
in  various  offices  in  her  local  club  and 
in    the    Senior    4-H    Club    Council. 
as  well  as  being  a  delegate  to  the 
State    4-H    Club    Council    meeting. 
Raymond   Hutchison,   during   his 
seven  years  of  club  work,  has  carried 
on  projects  in  dairy,  swine,  poultry, 
corn,  potatoes,  rabbits,  garden,  farm 
accounts  and  farm  management.     In 
addition  to  his  project  work  he  has 
served  as  president  of  his  local  club, 
president    of    the    Cordova    F.F.A. 
group,  vice-president  of  the  County 
Council  of  4-H  Clubs,  and  a  member 
of  an  Older  Youth  Council  planning 
committee. 

In  addition  to  these  delegates, 
Pennsylvania  will  be  represented  at 
the  National  Club  Camp  by  Lila 
Giesman,  Grove  City;  Helen  Jane 
Mummert,  York;  Lawrence  Mar- 
burger,  Evans  City:  and  Edward 
Curtis,  Waymart. 

The  other  delegates  from  Mary- 
land are  Pauline  Virginia  House  of 
Allegany  County  and  Staley  Hahn, 
Frederick  County.  The  other  Dela- 
ware delegates  include  Christine 
McCinnis,    Wyoming;    Stephen    C. 


Right  Mary  Tucker 
Lusby,  Kennedyville, 
Maryland,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur      M.       Lusby. 


Above  Lillian  Tin- 
dall, Tren  ton ,  New  Jer- 
sey, daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Geo.  Tindall. 


Vaughn,  Lewes;  and  Myrtle  Rey- 
nolds of  Georgetown;  while  the  New 
Jersey  delegation,  in  addition  to 
Miss  Tindall,  consists  of  Ruth  C. 
Beatty,  Stewartsville;  William  M. 
Patterson,  Freehold  and  William  H. 
V.  Davis,  Somerville. 

While  in  Washington  these  dele- 


Below  Irvin  Pinder, 
Townsend,  Delaware, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarence     N.     Pinder. 


Left  Raymond  Hut- 
chison,Cordova, Mary- 
land, son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Hutchison. 


gates  will  be  guests  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  will  camp  near  the  Washington 
Monument,  visit  shrines  of  American 
democracy,  meet  government  officials 
and  discuss  problems  facing  the 
youth  of  the  nation  with  delegates 
from  other  states  of  the  Union. 


Hints  on  Fly  Control 


IN  HIS  monthly  letter  to  members  of 
dairy  herd  improvement  associa- 
tions in  Maryland,  J.  A.  (Uncle 
Jerry)  Conover,  Extension  Dairy- 
man at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
sent  out  some  facts  about  flies  and 
methods  of  controlling  them. 

He  says,  "The  common  house  fly 
is  most  deadly  to  we  mortals,  for  it 
spreads  diseases  such  as  typhoid, 
tuberculosis,  cholera  and  others. 
They  will  breed  in  almost  any  filth 
and  spread  disease  by  walking  over 
this  filth  and  carrying  germs  to  food 
eaten  by  the  family. 

"The  first  preventative  is  to 
keep  all  filth  cleaned  up.  hauled  out 
to  the  fields  and  spread  so  it  will 
dry.  or  plow  it  under.  Screen  the 
breeding  places  and  have  the  dairy 
and  dwelling  well  screened. 

"The  stable  fly  is  troublesome  for 
man  as  well  as  beast.  It  is  a  biting 
fly  and  must  have  blood,  which  it 
draws  from  its  victim.  It  is  a 
trifle  larger  than  the  house  fly.  The 
favorite   breeding   place  of   this   fly 


is  in  wet  straw  and  other  damp 
refuse.  It  is  especially  annoying  in 
the  dairy  stable  and  undoubtedly 
reduces  milk  production  by  this 
annoyance. 

"Clean  up  all  old  wet  straw  in 
pounds  and  about  the  barn.  Use 
a  good  fly  spray  before  milking, 
selecting  a  spray  that  will  not  taint 

the  milk. 

"The  horn  fly  attacks  only  cattle. 
It  is  easily  recognized  as  it  is  smaller 
than  the  other  two,  gathers  in 
droves  on  the  side  of  the  cows  and 
settles  at  the  base  of  the  horn.  It 
is  also  a  biting  fly  and  a  blood 
sucker.  It  breeds  in  fresh  cow  man- 
ure dropped  in  pastures  and  around 
the  yards  and  is  most  easily  con- 
trolled by  using  a  killing  spray 
when  the  cows  are  in  the  stable. 
Destroy  the  breeding  places  by 
keeping  the  manure  hauled  out  and 
spread  in  the  fields. 

"Another   fly    that   annoys   cattle 
is  the  heel  or  warble  fly.      It  lays 

(Please  turn  to  page  15) 


Farm  Groups  Meet 
At  Penn  State 

ON  May  I  and  2  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  of  Cooperative  Or- 
ganizations and  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Cooperative  Council  held  their 
semi-annual  meetings  at  State  Col- 
lege. The  meetings  featured  not 
only  discussions  pertaining  to  the 
cooperative  activity  within  the  state 
but  also  included  reports  on  the 
work  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  at 
State  College. 

In  his  talk  before  the  group.  Dr. 
F.  F.  Hill,  former  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  em- 
phasized the  need  for  intelligent 
membership  relations  work  in  farm 
organizations.  He  said,  "Many  of 
the  present  members  have  not  had 
first-hand  experience  with  the  mar- 
keting of  farm  commodities  on  an 
individual  basis  and  did  not  have  to 
go  through  the  troublesome  times 
that  the  founders  of  the  organiza- 
tions experienced.  These  second 
generation  members  now  take  for 
granted  many  of  the  services  which 
the  cooperatives  fought  for  in  years 
past  and  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing. 

Another  speaker  was  Ezra  T. 
Benson,  secretary  of  the  National 
Council  of  Farm  Cooperatives.  He 
urged  cooperatives  to  give  more 
attention  to  self  help  in  the  correc- 
tion of  the  problems  of  agriculture 
and  to  avoid  leaning  too  heavily 
upon  government  aid. 

"Government  assistance  of  all 
types,  good  as  it  may  be.isessentially 
political,"  warned  Mr.  Benson.  "We 
need  to  turn  again  to  the  spirit  of 
our  forefathers  in  working  out 
through  our  own  energies  many  of 
the  problems  which  we  have  re- 
cently been  calling  upon  the  govern- 
ment to  solve.  The  cooperative 
organization  is  the  surest  way  and 
the  safest  way  to  retain  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  liberties 
and  freedom  and  yet  cope  with  the 
forces  of  this  modern  industrialized 
world." 

The  work  of  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture was  brought  before  the  coopera- 
tive leaders  by  Dean  S.  W.  Fletcher. 
He  stated  that  the  college  has  under 
way  134  research  projects,  25  of 
which  were  portrayed  during  the 
session  given  over  to  showing  the 
college's  work. 

Others  who  assisted  in  presenting 
the  story  of  the  college  were  Dr.  E. 
L.  Nixon,  Professor  A.  A.  Borland, 
and  Dr.  C.  W.  Pierce. 

Dr.  Ralph  E.  Hetzel,  president 
of  the  college,  discussed  the  manner 
in  which  farm  organizations  and  the 
School  of  Agriculture  are  cooperat- 
ing with  each  other  for  their  mutual 
benefit,  also  expressing  appreciation 

(Please  turn  to  page    13) 
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1U  HTH-15  Program 

of  DAIRY  SANITATION 

The  HTH-15  Sanitation  Program  keeps  bacteria 
counts  down  and  helps  you  avoid  rejects.  HTH-15, 
used  as  recommended,  quickly  sterilizes  utensils 
and  other  equipment.  HTH-15  meets  the  most 
rigid  sanitary  requirements. 


EASY  TO  USE-ECONOMICAL-DEPENDABLE 

HTH-15  is  a  chlorine  carrier  in  free-flowing  powder 
form.  It  is  easier  to  use,  costs  less  and  is  harmless  to 
dairy  metals.  HTH-15  won't  freeze  or  become  lumpy 
and  is  packed  in  sealed  cans— no  chance  of  loss  from 
container  breakage.  Get  HTH-15  from  your  dealer 
or  write  direct  for  FREE  one- quarter  pound  sample 
and  the  HTH-15   complete  Sanitation  Program. 
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GOOD 

DAIRYMEN 

CAN  TELL 

OUICK  ENOUGH 


Charles  H.  Folkman.  Wisconsin,  says:  "Our 
coui  like  the  UMPIRE  better.  It  seems  to  be  more 
gentle.   1  hey  lick  it  as  they  would  a  calj." 

WE  don't  say  that  EMPIRE  is  "the  only  milker" 
or  that  it  "outsells  all  others"  but  we  do  say 
that  performance  counts  in  any  man's  language— and 
that's  where  EMPIRE  stands  up  the  best.  Thou- 
sands of  leading  dairymen  are  enthusiastic  users  of 
EMPIRE  Milkers.  Exclusive  EMPIRE  teatcup  and 
other  outstanding  features  assure  a  normal,  com- 
fortable milking— as  natural  as  a  calf— for  every 
cow,  day  in  and  day  out.  Write  or  send  postal  today 
for  the  complete  story  on  EMPIRE  performance. 
Address  Dept,  H-S 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
West  Chester,  Pa.  159  Brooks  St.,  Elgin.  III. 


EMPIRE 


TRADE     MARK   BEO'O. 


Milking  Machines 


Standard  of  the  Better  Dairies'  for  over  40  years 
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Dairy  Markets  Are  Stronger 


FACTORS  contributing  to  a  com- 
paratively strong  dairy  market 
include  a  late  pasture  season, 
low  cold  storage  supplies  of  butter 
which  has  helped  its  price,  a  stronger 
cream  market  and  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  market  for  other  manu- 
factured dairy  products. 

Pasture  conditions  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  were  rated  as  74  percent  of 
normal  on  May  1 ,  as  compared  with 
77.5  percent  a  year  ago.  Conditions 
in  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed,  how- 
ever, were  even  less  favorable. 
State-wide  reports  show  Delaware  10 
percent  lower  than  a  year  ago; 
Maryland.  14  percent;  New  Jersey, 
10  percent;  and  Pennsylvania,  9 
percent.     These  conditions,   doubt- 


Fox  Every  Dairy 

COOLING 
REQUIREMENT 

M  &  E  Automatic  Refriger- 
ating Compressors  bring 
modern,  profitable,  low- cost 
cooling  and  storage  to  all 
farms,  large  or  small.  Electric 
motor  or  gasoline  engine 
powered,  heavy-duty  com- 
pressors in  models  and  capac- 
ities to  meet  all  requirements. 
Equipment  that  quickly  earns 
its  cost  by  protecting  quality 
and  profits — preventing  waste. 


M«E  Model  SO  .  S5  •  33 

3  Cyllndw.  1'{«"  Bof«,  1>i"  SUokt 

1/5-1/4-1/3   HP  Motor 

We  will  be  glad  to  mail  you 
catalogs  and  full  information 

MERCHANT  &  EVANS  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.        Plant  at  Laneastar,  Pa. 


less,  are  responsible  for  production 
in  this  area  increasing  less  rapidly 
than  usual  this  year. 

Milk  production  showed  a  slight 
decrease  (0.2  pound  per  cow  per  day) 
tor  the  country  as  a  whole,  compar- 
ing May  1  with  a  year  ago,  accord- 
ing to  a  U.S.D.A.  report.  Decreases 
were  reported  of  0.4  pound  per  cow 
in  New  Jersey  and  of  I .  I  pound  in 
Maryland,  while  Pennsylvania  show- 
ed an  increase  of  0.7  pound. 

Fluid  milk  markets,  in  many 
instances,  are  showing  the  usual 
down  trend  of  this  season.  Class  I 
price  decreases  (per  hundred  pounds) 
are  reported  as  follows:  New  York, 
37  cents;  Boston,  40  cents;  Lawrence 
and  Lowell,  Mass.,  39  cents;  Balti- 
more, 7  cents  with  a  decrease  in 
the  butterfat  differential  from  5  to 
4  cents  per  "point";  Roanoke,  Va., 
17  cents;  Columbus,  Ohio,  30  cents; 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  40  cents;  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  36  cents;  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  24  cents.  Flat  price 
decreases  of  10  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  became  effective  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.;  of  20  cents  at  El  Paso. 
Texas;  and  of  25  cents  at  Burling- 
ton, Iowa.  New  York,  Boston, 
Lawrence  and  Lowell  markets  are 
under  Federal  control. 

Concurrent  with  these  decreases 
to  producers,  reductions  to  con- 
sumers were  also  reported  as  follows: 
Boston,  1  cent  per  quart;  San  Fran- 
cisco, V2  cent,  and  unstated  de- 
creases   at    Lawrence    and    Lowell. 

Fluid  milk  sales  continue  their 
increase,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Milk  Industry  Foundation  for 
April,  based  on  information  from 
leading  distributors  in  136  leading 
markets  of  the  country.  The  report 
states  that  retail  sales  were  2.19 
percent  greater  in  April,  1940, 
than  a  year  ago,  and  that  during 
the  same  period  the  payrolls  of  the 
same  reporting  companies  increased 
1.39  percent  while  the  number  of 
employees  decreased  1 .38  percent, 
as  compared  with  April,  1939. 

Cream  prices  have  shown  some 
fluctuation  during  late  May,  appar- 
ently due  to  the  cold,  wet  weather 
which  reduced  the  demand.  The 
average  price  quoted  by  the  U.S. 
D.A.  Market  News  Service  for  the 
week  ending  May  25  was  $13.75  to 
$  1 4.00  per  40  quart  can  of  40  percent 
cream.  This  was  about  $.25  per 
can  higher  than  the  previous  week, 
and  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  can  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  In  terms  of  whole 
milk  the  current  price  is  equal  to 
about  $1.67  per  hundred  pounds  of 
4  percent  milk,  not  allowing  for 
handling  and  processing  costs  or 
skimmilk  value,   as  compared  with 


a  Class  II  price,  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia, 
of  $1 .57  in  May.  as  set  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Milk  Control  Commission. 
Butter  prices,  although  showing 
a    seasonal    decline,    are    still    well 

for  92-score  butter  at  New  York 
ranged  between  28.5  and  26.75  cents 
per  pound  during  May,  averaging 
27.6  cents  for  the  month  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  23.64  cents  in 
May,  1939. 

Butter  storage  supplies  in  the 
10  largest  markets  totaled  9,557.000 
pounds  on  May  3 1 .  as  compared  with 
66.854,000  pounds  a  year  earlier. 
This  is  a  difference  of  approximately 
one-half  pound  per  capita.  T  he 
total  storage  supply  in  the  country 
on  May  1  was  about  9.5  million 
pounds  as  compared  with  71  million 
pounds  a  year  earlier. 

American  cheese  stocks  in  stor- 
age on  May  I  of  65,160,000  pounds 
were  about  2.3  million  pounds 
greater  than  a  year  ago. 

Butter  and  cheese  production 
during  April,  1940,  was  considerably 
higher  than  a  year  earlier,  with  the 
usual  seasonal  increase  over  March. 
Butter  production  was  up  2.9  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year,  8.1 
percent  over  March.  American 
cheese  production  in  April  showed 
increases  of  I  5  percent  and  20  per- 
cent, respectively,  over  April,  1939, 
and  March,  1940,  according  to 
U.S.D.A.  reports. 

Other  manufactured  dairy 
products  also  showed  increased 
production  during  April.     Dry  skim- 
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PICTURE 
CONTEST 

PRIZES: 

$5.00  if  picture  Is  used  on  front 
page.  $1.00  if  used  on  inside 
page. 

OPEN  TO: 

Members  of  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  and  their 
families. 


Requirements  off  Picture: 

Cleai',  sharp  outlines,  attractive  back- 
ground. Farm  subject  that  will  inter- 
est others  on  its  merits. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PICTURE  (Brief). 
IDENTIFICATION  OF  SENDER. 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned). 


June,  1940 

milk  production  of  36  million  pounds 
in  April.  1940.  was  5  million  greater 
than  in  April.  1939.  There  was 
little  change  in  the  output  of  dry 
buttermilk  and  dry  whole  milk. 

Evaporated  milk  production  of 
225  million  pounds  in  April,  1940, 
was  26  million  pounds  above  the 
output  a  year  earlier.  Total  pro- 
duction from  January  to  April.  1940, 
inclusive,  was  104  nniliun  pounus 
higher  than  the  corresponding  1939 
figure. 

Storage  stocks  of  other  manu- 
factured dairy  products  were  slight- 
ly greater  on  May  1  than  a  year  ago. 
Leading  the  list  is  evaporated  milk 
with  208  million  pounds  on  hand,  a 
73  million  pound  increase  over  May 
1,  1939.  The  33  million  pound 
supply  of  dry  skimmilk  was  about 
I  million  pounds  more  than  last 
year,  while  dry  whole  milk  with  3.1 
million  pounds  compares  with  2.85 
million  pounds  on  hand  a  year  ago. 
I  he  supply  of  dry  buttermilk  was 
about  2  million  pounds  less  than  on 
May  I.  1939. 

Feed  prices  in  May  showed 
several  fluctuations  from  the  April 
quotations.  These  ranged  from  a 
decrease  of  6.4  percent  for  gluten 
feed  to  an  increase  of  6.5  percent  for 
corn  meal.  With  the  exception  of 
linseed  oilmeal  which  decreased  16 
percent  from  May,  1939,  all  other 
feeds  listed  on  our  report  were  from 
4  to  32  percent  higher  in  price  in 
May,  1940,  than  a  year  ago.  For 
more  complete  feed  price  data  see 
tabulation  on  page  6. 
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BUTTER  PRICES 

92-Score 

Solid  Pack 

Date 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Chicago 

1 

281/4   281/i 

271/4 

261/2 

2 

281/4   28'/z 

27  % 

261/2 

3 

28'/2   28y4 

28 

261/2 

4 

281/,  28y4 

28 

261/2 

6 

281/2  28% 

28 

261/2 

7 

29       291/4 

281/2 

271/4 

8 

29       291/4 

28'/2 

271/4 

9 

281/2   291/4 

281/2 

271/2 

10 

28'/2   29% 

281/2 

271/2 

II 

28V2  291/4 

27 

13 

29       291/4 

281/2 

27 

14 

29       291/4 

281/2 

27 

15 

28       28  V4 

28 

26 

16 

28       281/4 

271/2 

26 

17 

27 H   281/4 

271/2 

26 

IM 

— 

26 

20 

271/2   27  V4 

27 

26 

21 

271/2   27  ^ 

27 

26 

22 

271/4  271/2 

26  V4 

26 

2) 

271/4   271/2 

26% 

26 

24 

271/4  271/2 

26  % 

26 

25 

26 

27 

271/4   271/2 

26% 

26 

28 

271/4   271/2 

26  % 

26 

29 

271/4   27'/2 

26% 

26 

31 

27       271/2 

26% 

26 

Avert 

ige       28   21 

27  60 

26  42 

Apr. 

'40       28.29 

27.90 

27    10 

May 

■39       24.01 

23.64 

22   78 

Hints  On  Fly  Control 

(Continued  from  pa^e  12) 

its  eggs  on  the  hairs  of  the  legs  of 
the  cattle,  where  the  eggs  are 
licked  off  and  hatched  in  the  mouth 
or  esophagus.  The  larvae  eventually 
travel  to  the  back  of  the  animal 
where  they  are  recognized  as  grubs 
and  are  the  cause  of  much  damage 
to  the  hides  of  the  cattle.  Spraying 
the  legs  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
control." 


Revolufionari/  New 

MILK  COOLER 


'  1 1 1 1 


Cut-out  view  showi  how  water  over-flowi 
inside  cooler  automatically  u  hen  a  new  can 
is  t)ut  in.  Note  concealed  coil  and  smooth 
rounded  interior /or  ease  in  cleaning. 


ESCO  leads  again  with  the  new 
"r\'i-ACi-RA"  icy-Waii  Milk  Cuu'mr 
— The  last  word  in  dependable,  effi- 
cient cooling.  No  other  cooler  has 
all  these  advantages: 

1.  Cooler  coils  built  into  the  walls 
out  of  the  way. 

2.  Rounded  inside  corners  forgreater 
efficiency  and  easy  cleaning. 

3.  CONSTANT  NECK.  HIGH  WATER 
LE  VELER  that's  automatic    whetherone  can,  half,  or  full  capacity  is  in  place. 

4.  Automatic  Circulator  for  quick,  even  cooling. 

Be  sure  to  investigate  these  important  ESCO"NI-AG-RA" 
advantages  before  you  buy  a  cooler.  Write  or  send 
postal  today  for  complete  facts  on  why  they  mean  more 
economical   cooling  .  .  .  less  work  .  .  .  and   better  milk, 

ESCO  CABINET  CO.,  777  E.  Biddle  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


MILK    COOLING    PAYS 


Farm  Groups  Meet 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

for  assistance  given  the  college  in  the 
past.  M.  S.  McDowell,  Director 
of  Agricultural  Extension,  outlined 
the  program  of  work  in  that  depart- 
ment. 

John  H.  Light,  Pennsylvania  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  discussed  with 
the  cooperative  leaders  the  work  of 
his  department,  calling  special  atten- 
tion to  the  progress  of  testing  for 
Bang's  disease. 


Meeting  Calendar 

June  13  Farmers'  Field  Day,  Pennsylvania 
State  College     State  College.  Pa. 

June  18  South  Jersey  Inter -Slate  Mil/^ 
Marl^eting   Committee     Woodbury.   N     J. 

June  25  Altoona- Huntingdon  Inter -State 
Milk.  Marketing  Committee  County 
Agent's  Office.  Hollidaysburg.  Pa. 

June  26  Trenton  Inter-State  Milk  Market- 
ingCommittee  19  W.  State  St., Trenton, 
N.J. 

June  27  Wilmington  Inter-State  Milk  Mar- 
keting Committee      Newark.  Del. 

July  8-12  American  Institute  of  Coopera- 
tion    East  Lansing.  Michigan. 

July  1 5  Officers  and  delegates.  District  10, 
Cecil  County  Court  I  louse.  Elkton.  Md.. 
8:00  P.M..  E.S.T 

August  6-9  Cumberland  County  Dairy 
Cattle  Show     Williams  Grove.  Pa. 

August  19-21  1940  Pennsylvania  Country 
Life  Conference      Newton   I  lamiiton.    Pa. 

October      12-19     National     Dairy     Show 
I  larrisburg.  Pa. 

December  9- 1 2  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  meeting  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


They  KNOW  It  Pays  to  Protect  Milk 
From  Hidden  Bacteria 

North,  south,  east  and  west  .  .  . 
leading  dairy  plants  everywhere 
agree  that  it  pays  to  protect 
milk  quality  by  disinfecting 
utensils  with  DIVERSOL.  Ask 
yoursi  Easy  to  use  .  .  .  simply 
dissolve  in  hot  or  cold  water. 
Will  not  rust  utensils.  Approv- 
ed by  iiealih  Authorities.  Re- 
member ...  a  single  "reject" 
may  cost  you  more  than  a  year's 
supply  of  DIVERSOL.  Order 
from  your  hauler,  today. 

P.  !r-.     Clean   utensils  first  with  DUMORE 

THE  DIVERSEY  CORPORATION 

53  W.  Jackson  Blvd  ,  Chicago,  III. 


emple 


"When  I  was  a  young  fellow," 
grandpa  related,  "my  ambition  was 
to  have  a  gig  and  a  gal.  " 

"Well,"  said  his  son,  "when  I  was 
a  young  man  1  wanted  a  flivver  and  a 
flapijer." 

"Hey,  pop,"  said  the  grandson, 
"how  about  me  having  a  plane  and  a 
jane:* 


f     N     C     O',   R     P     O     R     A     T      E  •  D    1 


PRINTER 


W  E  $  T    C><  E  »  T  6  ft    i>    P  e  N  W  »  V^UV  A  N  »  A    j 


(joodwill.  like  a  good  name,  is  the 
result  of  many  acts,  and  can  be 
lost  by  one.  George  F.  Hojffman 

"How    do    you    like    your    wife's 
new  radio?  " 
"Turned  off," 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Dairy  Queen  Will  Reign 
Over  National  Show 

The  National   Dairy  Show  being 
typically    American      the      queen 
who  will  reign  over  this  event  will  be 
selected  democratically.     The  da  ry 
cooperatives   and    the    major    dairy 
breed  associations  lii  »  v^"-^  -   - 
in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvan- 
ia      Dairymen's      Association       are 
charged    with    the    responsibility  ot 
making  this  selection. 

Briefly,   the  requirements  tor  the 
dairy    queen    are    as    follows.      ^^he 

must  be:  ... 

(a)  The    daughter    of    a    dairy 

farmer.  ^, 

(b)  Approximately  17  to  21  years 

of  age.  .       ,      ,         J      «. 

(c)  A  high  school  graduate. 

(d)  Unmarried. 

(c)  Possessed  of  poise,  personality 

and  appearance.  i     .  j   u„ 

Contestants  who  are  selected  by 
the  various  cooperatives  and  dairy 
breed     associations     will     meet     at 
Pennsylvania   State   College   during 
the   latter   part   of    September     the 
exact   date   to   be   announced   later 
at  which  time  the  final  selection  will 
be    made.      The    expenses    of    the 
queen,  while  at  Harrisburg  attend- 
ing the  show,  will  be  borne  by  the 
National  Dairy  Show. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  contest 
insist  that  the  selection  will  not  be  a 
beauty  contest  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  but  that  education 
personality,  health  and  poise  w.U 
all  be  considered. 

Further  information  on  selectmg 
the  dairy  queen  will  I  e  carr.ed  in 
later  issues  of  the  Review. 

# 

Bangs  Testing  Advances 
In  Pennsylvania 

During  April.  1940  a  total  of 
49  539  cattle  were  tested  for  Bang  s 
disease  in  Pennsylvania  under  the 
individual  and  area  plans.  Among 
this  number  1.924  reactors  were 
found,  showing  a  3.9  percent  in- 
fection. ,       , 

To  date   5.114   herds,   containing 
101  401   cattle,  are  certified  as    free 
of  Bang's  disease,  according  to  John 
H.  Light.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Fourteen  counties  in  the  state  are 
classified     as     modified     accredited 
Bang's   free   areas   and   three   other 
counties  have  been  completely  tested 
with    five    partially    tested.       I  hese 
areas  should  be  in  position  to  furnish 
disease-free     animals     to    dairymen 
who  insist   on   keeping   their   herds 
clean. 

Teacher:  "Name  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world." 

Johnny:  "1  only  know  one  and 
that  was  daddy  when  he  was  a  little 
boy." 


GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY  PROTECTS 
PREMIER  BREEDER  AWARD  WINNERS 


^^^^^^^^^^       o      -  U,KJfual  with  the  Ayrshire  herd  of  Atla  Crest 

PAYS  FOR  ITSELF -Gulf 
Livestock  Spray  doesn't  really 
cost  me  one  red  cent.  My  Guern- 
seys give  28  gallons  more  milk  a 
month  than  they  did  when  pes- 
tered by  flies.  The  extra  milk 
more  than  pays  for  your  spray. 
(Signed)  L.  S.  Kerr,  Manage., 
Indiana  Dairy  Co.,  Indiana,  Pa. 

LONG -LASTING  "Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
lasts  longer  between  times  fj  ^P^-^y*"/ 
needed,"  testifies  Mr.  R.  E.  H.ldebrand, 
owner  of  the  Rio  Vista  Dairy  Farms,  m  San 
^^  »   ^«»«v      I     Antonio,  Texas.  In  four  years  of  use  on  his 

GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY:  Ant^^   ^^^^     ^^     Hildebrand    never    ha. 

•  kills  flies,  lice,  and  ticks  f^^^^  ^  trace  of  taint  in  milk  from  Gulf 

•  repels  stable  and  horn  flies  Livestock  Spray. 

•  won't  impart  odor  or  taste 
to  milk 

•  quiets  cows  at  milking  time 
—also  in  pasture 

•  won't  blister,  or  cause  cat- 
tle's hair  to  fall  out.  It  im- 
proves the  bloom  of  the 
animals'  coats 

•  is  economical  to  use 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 


NEW  ECONOMY  SIZE 


,„v 


ivestock 

SPRAY 


2-gallo 
I  can,  only 

Also  in  5  and  1  gallon 
sizes  and  in  drums. 


rpCC  I  Farm  and  Ranch  Bulletin, 
■  ittt  •  Second  Edition,  of  the  Gulf 
Research  and  Development  Co.:  "Ex- 
ternal Parasites  that  Attack  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Goats,  Horses,  Mules,  Hogs, 
Dogs,  and  Poultry."  Write  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.,  Gulf  Refining  Co.,  Petroleum 
Specialties  Div.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


I 
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INTER-STATE 
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»  • 
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Sonny  Helps  the  R.F.  D 
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July,  1940 


Will  Pick  Dairy  Queen 


Cooperative  Participating   in  Plans 


WHEN  THE  National 
Dairy  Show  opens 
at  Harrisburg  on 
October  12,  some  Penn- 
sylvania girl  will  be  crowned 
queen  of  the  show.  She 
will  be  the  guest  of  the 
National  Dairy  Association 
for  the  entire  week  and  will 
take  an  active  part  in  all 
the  major  features  of  the 
eight-day  exposition.  Re- 
quirements for  entry  in  this 
contest  will  be  found  on 
this  page. 

The  procedure  in  making 
the  selection  of  the  Inter- 
State's  entry  in  the  final 
"coronation"  contest  will  be 
as  follows: 

1 .  Eligible  girls  desiring 
to  enter  contest  must  file 
entry  application. 

2.  All  girls  entering  con- 
test will  compete  in  elimina- 
tion contest  in  the  District 
in  which  they  reside,  the 
time  and  place  to  be  de- 
termined by  District  officers. 

3.  District  winners  will  be 
picked  according  to  scoring  method 
listed  below. 

4.  The  nominee  selected  by  each 
District  at  the  District  contest  will 
be  the  guest  of  the  Cooperative, 
spending  a  full  day  at  Philadelphia 
some  time  early  in  September, 
expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  Coopera- 
tive. 

5.  On  this  occasion  the  girls  re- 
presenting the  Districts  from  Del- 
aware, Maryland  and  New  Jersey 
will  serve  as  a  special  committee  to 
select  from  among  the  Pennsyl- 
vania District  winners,  the  girl 
who  will  represent  the  Cooperative 
in  the  final  "coronation"  contest  at 
State  College  where  the  queen  will 
be  picked  from  among  the  candidates 
selected  by  the  dairy  cooperatives 
operating  in  Pennsylvania. 

6.  The  Cooperative's  representa- 
tive at  the  final  contest  will  be  the 
guest  of  the  Cooperative  at  State 
College  during  that  contest,  with 
expenses  paid. 

7.  The  winner  at  this  contest  will 
be  crowned  "Queen  of  the  Dairy 
Show"  and  will  participate  in  all 
important  events  at  that  Exposition 
to  be  held  at  Harrisburg,  October 
12-19,  as  guest  of  the  show  manage- 
ment with  all  expenses  paid. 

The  manner  of  selecting  the  win- 
ners in  the  District  contests  will 
be  according  to  the  following  score: 


DAIRY  QUEEN  CONTEST 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

Requirements  for  entry  in  Cooperative's 
District  and  Philadelphia  contests 
preceding  the  "Coronation"  contest 
which    will   be    held   at    State    College. 

a.  Single  girl  between  ages  of  17 
and  21. 

b.  Higb  School  graduate. 

c.  Daughter  of  a  member  of  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Coopera- 
tive living  in  Pennsylvania. 

(Note: — DaughCers  of  iiieiiilierH  of  the  Cooperative 
living  in  Delaware,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  may 
compete  in  their  reftpeclive  IJislrirt  ronlosiB  willi 
these  winners  attending  the  contest  at  Philadelphia 
in  September,  where  all  winners  of  District  contests 
will  be  entertained.) 

d.  File  application  for  entry  with 
District  Secretary. 

(Application  forms  available  only  from  office  of  In- 
ter-State Milk  Producers'  Cooperative,  401  North 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Scholastic  rating 15 

(To  include  a  verified  record  of 
high  school  work) 

Activities 15 

(Such  as  4-H  club,  school  pro- 
jects, church,  community  or- 
ganizations, etc.) 

Quiz  on  dairy  subjects 20 

(To  determine  general  knowledge 
of  milk  production  and  mar- 
keting.) 

Appearance 25 

Poise  and  Personality   25 

(As  shown  in  a  three-minute 
talk  on  "Why  milk  and  milk 
products  are  our  best  all-around 
foods") 

The  time  and  place  of  the  District 
contests  will  be  decided  by  the 
District  officers.  They  will  also 
select  the  judges  of  the  District 
contests  and  conduct  elimination 
contests  within  the  District  if  this 
seems  desirable.  The  nominations 
from  each  District  must  be  mailed 
to  the  Inter-State  office  by  the 
District  secretary  and  carry  a  post 
mark  dated  not  later  than  August 
31.  It  is  suggested  that  each 
District  pick  an  alternate  to  take 
the  place  of  the  District  nominee 
should  she  find  it  impossible  to 
attend  the  contest  in  Philadelphia. 

The  scoring  for  the  contest  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  will  be  the 
same  as  for  the  District  contests, 
except  that  in  place  of  the  quiz  on 
dairy  subjects  each  District  winner 


will  be  required  to  prepare 
an  essay  of  not  less  than 
500  nor  more  than  700 
words  on  "Why  Cooper- 
ative Tviarketing  Is  a  Benefit 
to  Milk  Producers."  This 
essay  must  be  mailed  to 
the  Inter-State  office  not 
later  than  September  7  and 
all  essays  submitted  will  be- 
come the  property  of  the 
Inter-State. 

In  announcing  arrange- 
ments for  this  contest  the 
committee  emphasizes  that 
all  District  winners  will  be 
entertained  on  an  equal 
basis  when  invited  to  Phila- 
delphia. Tentative  plans 
call  for  bringing  the  District 
winners  to  Philadelphia  so 
as  to  arrive  during  the 
forenoon  of  one  day  and 
they  will  be  entertained 
until  noon  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  permitting  them 
to  reach  their  homes  that 
evening. 

Anyone  desiring  further 
information  is  urged  to  write 
directly     to     the     office     of 


the  Cooperative. 


Cow  Has  Rights,  Too 

Talk  about  constitutional  rights — 
cows  in  England,  at  least,  can  do 
just  about  as  they  please.  No 
worrying  about  stop  lights  or  park- 
ing tickets  or  being  bawled  out  by 
traffic  cops. 

The  high  court  of  appeals  in 
England  held  the  other  day  that  a 
cow  had  the  constitutional  right 
to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
and  chew  her  cud,  and  let  traffic  go 
hang  or  go  around.  At  least  the 
court  said  that  cows  do  not  move  in 
straight  lines  and  no  driver  could 
be  expected  to  make  them  go  in 
a  straight  line  or  stay  out  of  the 
road.  The  decision  was  made  in  a  case 
where  a  motorist  had  collided  with  a 
cow  and  claimed  damages  to  his  car. 
In  announcing  his  decision,  the  lord 
justice  said  that  cows  have  "strayed 
about  the  road  for  time  immemorial" 
and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so. 
— Denver  Milk  Market  Review. 


A  distinguished  Australian  official, 
visiting  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington  for  the  first  time,  was 
asked:  "Are  there  many  Scotchmen 
in  your  country?" 

"No,"  was  the  Down-under's  com- 
ment, "rabbits  are  our  worst  pests." 


**Sweet  Land  of  Liberty 
Of  Thee  1  Sieg^* 


is  all  very  fine  and  ** From  ev*ry  mountain 
side,  Let  freedom  ring"  is  a  swell  idea 
but  its  going  to  take  a  lot  more  than 
vocalizing  on  our  part  to  keep  this  Land 
of  Liberty  and  the  freedom  above  re- 
ferred to. 

**Land  where  my  fathers  died"  is  no 
joke.  A  lot  of  those  fathers  didn't 
die  pleasantly  of  old  age  either.  On  the 
contrary,  a  good  many  of  them  went  to 
bat  for  their  ideals,  suffered  privation 
f  and  sacrifice,  not  to  mention  a  consider- 
able number  of  bullet  holes,  and  alto- 
gether, paid  a  pretty  stiff  price  for  their 
freedom.  And  when  they  got  it  they 
had  poverty  and  debt  and  hardship  as 
the  first  rewards. 

Just  now  it  looks  as  though  we'll  have 
to  build  our  defenses  as  we  never  have 
before  and  be  prepared  to  stand  by  our 


guns  if  any  outsider  tries  to  monkey 
with  our  freedom.  But  some  other 
things  we'll  have  to  do  besides  this  (and 
pay  a  huge  tax  bill).  We'll  have  to  stop 
bickering  among  ourselves,  lay  aside 
some  of  our  expensive  notions  about 
within-the-nation  hatreds,  get  the  con- 
fusion between  politics  and  patriotism 
straightened  out  in  our  minds  and  all 
in  all  really  get  to  work  again  at  being 
Americans.  It  may  be  tough  for  a 
while  for  we're  just  a  little  soft  and  out 
of  practice,  but  I'm  not  afraid  of  the 
outcome. 


Directors   Hold  Meetin 


THE  Board  of  Directors  convened 
for  its  regular  bi-monthly  meet- 
ing at  the  offices  of  the  Cooperative 
on  the  afternoon  of  June  20  and  con- 
tinued its  sessions  on  June  21. 

Activities  of  the  Cooperative  dur- 
ing the  past  several  weeks  were 
discussed  thoroughly,  including 
membership  signup,  meetings,  sani- 
tary requirements  in  various  areas 
and  matters  involving  milk  control 
and  related  subjects. 

The  directors  instructed  the  secre- 
tary to  send  an  appropriate  message, 
in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, to  John  D.  Reynolds,  director 
from  Middletown,  Delaware,  who 
was  absent  from  the  Board  meeting 
because  of  illness. 

A  report  was  given  the  directors 
on  the  settlement  of  Inter-State 
interests  in  the  milk  business  of  the 
Riley  Milk,  Ice  and  Cold  Storage 
Company  which  was  recently  order- 
ed sold  in  bankruptcy  proceedings. 
This  business  had  been  discontinued 
on  March  31  by  order  of  the  court. 

A  discussion  was  held  on  the 
'consignment"  movement  of  milk, 
which  has  been  put  into  effect  by  a 
few  dealers  after  obtaining  injunc- 
tions which,  in  effect,  prevent  the 
Milk  Control  Commission  from  in- 
terfering with  the  contracts  made  by 
those  dealers.  This  system  is  re- 
portedly under  consideration  by 
other  dealers  over  the  state.    Under 


these  contracts  a  dealer  is  not 
obliged  to  pay  Control  Commission 
prices  to  producers  supplying  him 
and  may  return  milk  or  dairy  pro- 
ducts to  the  producer  if  satisfactory 
sale  can  not  be  found  for  them. 

Dates  for  the  annual  meeting 
were  discussed  and,  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  Thanksgiving  dates 
in  the  various  states  of  the  milk  shed, 
no  date  was  approved  but  authority 
was  given  the  annual  meeting  com- 
mittee to  select  either  November 
19-20  or  November  26-27,  which- 
ever seemed  most  satisfactory.  The 
by-laws  of  the  Cooperative  require 
that  the  meeting  be  held  in  Novem- 
ber. 

A  report  was  given  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Dairy  Dell  at  Atlantic 
City  and  it  was  pointed  out  that 
sales  people  at  the  Dell  are  frequent- 
ly asked  about  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative,  what  it  is 
and  how  it  operates.  The  printing 
of  a  leaflet  for  distribution  at  the 
Dell  was  authorized  as  one  means  of 
answering  these  requests  for  in- 
formation. 

In  the  report  of  the  field  activities 
it  was  stated  that  344  new  members 
have  been  signed  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  starting  September  I , 
1939.  This  was  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  part  that  present 
members  can  take  in  obtaining  addi- 
tional members  through  discussions 


with  their  non-member  neighbors. 
With  this  there  was  a  discussion  of 
market  conditions  and  Cooperative 
policy,  also  pointing  out  the  neces- 
sity of  having  as  large  a  portion  of 
the  membership  as  possible  well  in- 
formed on  these  subjects  and  vigor- 
ous in  promoting  the  policies  of  the 
Cooperative. 

It  was  reported  that,  effective 
June  I ,  arrangements  had  been  made 
between  producers  and  distributors 
in  the  Wilmington  area  to  renew 
Dairy  Council  activity  in  that  mar- 
ket. This  was  being  done  as  a  means 
of  promoting  the  sales  of  fluid  milk 
in  the  Wilmington  area,  thereby 
putting  more  of  the  milk  into  Class  I. 


At  a  concert  a  young  lady  began  a 
song.  "The  autumn  days  have 
come.  Ten  thousand  leaves  are 
falling." 

But  she  began  too  high.  "Ten 
thousand,"  she  screeched,  and  stop- 
ped. 

"Start  her  at  five  thousand," 
yelled  an  auctioneer  present. 


"Did  I  ever  tell  you  I  tried  my 
jiujitsu  on  a  burglar?" 

"No." 

"Well,  I  got  hold  of  his  leg  and 
twisted  it  over  his  shoulder.  Then 
I  got  hold  of  his  arm  and  twisted  it 
around  his  neck,  and  before  he 
knew  where  he  was  I  was  flat  on  my 
back." 
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Dairy  Cooperatives 
Reach  Century  Mark 

A  centennial  celebration  of  Amer- 
ica's first  dairy  cooperative  is  sched- 
uled for  July  20-22  at  Lake  Mills. 
Wisconsin. 

It  was  in  1840  that  Ann  Pickett 
established  a  backwoods  cheese  mak- 
ing cooperative  near  that  town  and 
it  is  claimed  that  not  only  was  this 
the  first  dairy  cooperative  but  it  is 
said  to  be  the  world's  first  farm 
cooperative  of  any  kind. 

The  town  of  Lake  Mills  will 
celebrate     the    centennial     of     this 


event  with  a  three-day  program. 
The  high  spot  in  the  entire  program 
will  be  a  coast  to  coast  broadcast 
over  the  nation's  airways  on  July  22. 
John  Brandt,  president  of  Land  O' 
Lakes  Creameries  will  be  the  princi- 
pal speaker. 

Appearing  on  the  same  program 
will  be  Ralph  E.  Ammon,  director 
of  the  Wisconsin  department  of 
agriculture;  i_yc<tii  v.-iiris  i-.  ■>^iiiiaLt»»- 
sen  of  the  college  of  agriculture  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Milo  Swanton,  secretary  of  the 
Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture. 

• 

A  Pledge  of  Confidence 
In  Our  Own  Business 

Believing  that  the  work  of  boost- 
ing the  consumption  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts should  begin  at  home,  the 
Ohio  Dairy  Stabilization  Committee 
developed  a  dairyman's  pledge  to  be 
signed  by  dairymen  of  that  state, 
which  reads: 

1 .  My  family  shall  have  plenty  of 
fresh  milk,  the  best  food. 

2.  I  will  not  grumble  about  milk 
prices  until  I  have  used  an  abund- 
ance of  dairy  products  on  my  own 
table. 

3.  I  will  not  use  substitutes  in 
place  of  butter. 

4.  1  will  cooperate  with  my 
fellow  dairymen  to  promote  in- 
creased use  of  dairy  products. 

This  seems  to  us  a  striking  com- 
bination of  good  sense  and  good 
business.  Following  that  pledge 
would  certainly  show  that  a  dairy- 
man has  that  confidence  in  his  own 
product  which  is  so  necessary  in 
successfully  selling  it  to  others. 

Kemp  Receives  Promotion 
at   University   of   Maryland 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  William 
B.  Kemp  as  head  of  the  department 
of  agronomy  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  was  announced  recently 
by  Dr.  H.  C.  Byrd,  president  of  the 
University. 

Dr.  Kemp  is  a  native  of  Baltimore 
county  and,  with  the  exception  of 
three  years,  has  been  engaged  in 
agricultural  work  in  Maryland  con- 
tinuously since  his  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Maryland  in  1912. 

During  this  period  he  has  served 
as  agricultural  instructor  in  the 
Frederick  and  Middletown  high 
schools,  then  as  a  member  of  the 
department  of  agronomy  at  the 
University  of  West  Virginia  for 
three  years,  after  which  he  returned 
to  Maryland.  He  has  been  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land since  1921. 


New  York  Dairymen 
Honor  E.  M.  Harmon 

Dairymen  and  agricultural  leaders 
from  throughout  the  New  York  milk 
shed  held  a  testimonial  dinner  at 
Syracuse  on  June  13  in  honor  of 
E.  M.  Harmon,  former  administra- 
tor of  the  New  York  Federal-State 
milk  marketing  order. 

The  six  states  of  the  New  York 
milk  shed  were  all  represented  at 
the  dinner,  with  Dean  Carl  E.  Ladd 
of  the  New  York  College  of  Agri- 
culture the  chief  speaker.  In  addi- 
tion, fifteen  other  speakers  each 
made  brief  remarks  and  praised  Mr. 
Harmon  for  his  administration  of  the 
New  York  market  during  trying 
times. 

At  the  close  of  the  event  Ralph  C. 
Norton,  president  of  the  Metr<^- 
politan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers' 
Bargaining  Agency  presented  Mr. 
Harmon  with  a  gold  watch  suitably 
engraved  as  a  mark  of  affection  and 
esteem  from  the  thousands  of  dairy 
farmers  represented  in  that  organ- 
ization. 

In  acknowledging  this  splendid 
testimony,  Mr.  Harmon  responded 
with  a  brief  talk,  which  he  concluded 
with  these  words: 

"The  goal  is  greater  than  the 
individual  or  any  personality  in  th  s 
battle  for  a  square  deal  for  every- 
body and  a  living  price  for  milk." 

• 

Sees  **Golden  Opportunity" 
Facing   Co-ops   in   America 

A  "golden  opportunity"  for  the 
cooperative  movement  "to  help  pro- 
tect the  American  way  of  life  by 
safeguarding  the  American  standard 
of  living,  "  is  seen  by  Dr.  William  H. 
Martin,  dean  and  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Experiment  Station,  Rutgers 
University. 

"The  time  may  be  coming,"  Dr. 
Martin  said,  "when  there  will  be  a 
great  reawakening  of  the  homely 
virtue  of  thrift.  When  that  day 
comes,"  he  told  the  New  England 
Institute  for  Cooperation,  "it  ought 
to  be  a  red  letter  day  for  the  co- 
operative movement.  " 

Reviewing  the  growth  of  agricul- 
tural cooperatives,  which  are  now 
estimated  to  serve  more  than  a  third 
of  all  the  Nation's  farmers  and  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  those  in 
the  Northeast,  Dr.  Martin  attri- 
buted much  of  their  success  to  three 
accomplishments:  smoothing  the 
road  from  producer  to  consumer, 
equalizing  the  farmer's  bargaining 
power,  and  placing  primary  em- 
phasis on  service. 


When  buying  products  advertised 
on  these  pages  tell  the  merchant 
you  saw  the  advertisement  in  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review. 


"That's  a  fine  girl  you've  mar- 
ried," said  the  old  friend. 

"Yes,"  said  the  angler  absent- 
mindedly,  "but  you  should  have 
seen  the  one  that  got  away." 


These  folks  seem  to 
prefer  modern 
equipment  to  the 
methods  of  "the 
good  old  days." 
Picture  sent  by 
Mrs.  J.H.  B.  Rum- 
herger.  Warriors 
Mark,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


4-H  Delegates  Hear 
National  Leaders 

Delegates  from  43  different  states 
attended  the  fourteenth  National 
4-H  Club  Camp  held  at  Washington, 
June  12-19.  These  young  folks 
from  the  Nation's  farms  were  ad- 
dressed during  their  encampment 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry 
A.  Wallace  and  by  M.  L.  Wilson, 
Director  of  Extension  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

An  impressive  ceremony  was  held 
for  those  delegates  at  the  camp  who 
were  approaching  their  twenty-first 
birthday.  At  this  program,  held  at 
the  foot  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
these  young  folks  were  formally  in- 
augurated into  citizenship  on  Flag 
Day,  June  14. 

Another  speaker  at  this  event 
was  Congresswoman  Frances  Payne 
Bolton  of  Ohio,  who  for  seven  years 
has  given  National  4-H  Club  fellow- 
ships to  two  outstanding  4-H  club 
members  each  year  for  advanced 
study  and  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Graduate  School. 
She  urged  the  boys  and  girls  as  they 
visited  the  Washington  and  Lincoln 
Memorials  to  pledge  themselves  to 
keep  faith  with  the  ideals  of  free 
living  held  by  such  men  as  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln. 


Homogenized  Milk 

Now  Sold  In  Philadelphia 

For  several  weeks  many  of  Phila- 
delphia's milk  dealers  have  been 
offering  a  new  product  to  consumers 
known  as  homogenized  (pronounced 
ho-mah-ge-nized)  vitamin  D  milk. 
This  product  is  being  offered  in  the 
Philadelphia  and  nearby  New  Jersey 
areas  and  is  being  sold  at  the  same 
price  at  which  vitamin  D  milk  was 
formerly  sold. 

One  company  reports  that  distri- 
bution of  this  product  in  Phila- 
delphia is  approximately  100  percent 
ahead  of  sales  of  similar  products  in 
the  country  as  a  whole.  New  Jersey 
sales  are  running  about  50  percent 
above  the  national  average. 

Preceding  the  introduction  of 
homogenized  vitamin  D  milk,  exten- 
sive research  was  made  into  this 
product,  its  value  as  a  food,  especial- 
ly for  infants  and  invalids,  and  of 
scientific     standards     to    insure    its 


uniform  high  value.  This  research 
was  carried  on  by  Dr.  Irving  J. 
Wolman  at  Children's  Hospital  and 
at  various  infant  clinics  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Homogenized  milk  differs  from 
ordinary  whole  milk  in  that  it  is 
put  through  a  process  which  greatly 
reduces  the  size  of  the  fat  globules, 
with  the  result  that  the  fat  in  the 
milk  remains  throughout  the  entire 
volume  instead  of  rising  to  form  a 
cream  layer  as  ordinarily.  The  curd 
formed  from  this  milk  is  smaller, 
more  uniform  in  size  and  because  of 
being  soft  is  much  more  easily 
digested. 

It  is  hoped  by  distributors  hand- 
ling this  product  and,  of  course,  by 
producers  too,  that  the  introduction 
of  the  homogenized  milk  will  result 
in  larger  Class  I  sales. 


''Dairy  Profits"— Fraser 

A  new  and  highly  interesting 
book  on  dairy  farming  entitled 
"Dairy  Profits",  has  recently  been 
written  by  Wilber  J.  Eraser.  Pro- 
fessor of  Dairy  Farming  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

In  his  book  Professor  Eraser  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  hard  work  con- 
nected with  dairy  farming  but  he  in- 
sists also  that  where  wise  and  careful 
planning  is  followed  in  the  selection 
and  development  of  a  herd,  then  in 
its  feeding  and  management  the 
reward  will  be  generous. 

He  sees  dairy  farming  as  a  means 
of  getting  the  most  from  our  agri- 
cultural resources  while  at  the 
same  time  conserving  these  le- 
sources,  for  the  future.  He  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  careful  pasture 
management  and  planning  and 
several  chapters  of  his  book  are 
devoted  to  this  general  subject. 

The  closing  chapter,  "Widening 
Horizons",  is  devoted  to  the  reward 
available  to  the  successful  dairyman. 
In  it  he  encourages  travel  as  a 
means    of    enjoying     a    fuller     life. 


Rastus:  "Here's  that  quarter  I 
borrowed     from     you     last     year." 

Sambo:  "You  done  kept  it  so 
long  that  I  don't  know  ef  it's  worth 
while  for  me  to  change  my  opinion 
of  you  jest  for  two  bits." 


Maryland  Plans  Institute 
For  Cooperative  Leaders 

The  first  annual  Maryland  Co- 
operative Institute  will  be  held  at 
College  Park  on  August  13-15.  1940. 

The  Institute  has  been  planned 
by  a  committee  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  cooperative  associa- 
tions operating  in  the  state  and  the 
Maryland  Extension  Service.  It  is 
planned   to   make   this    Institute   an 


annuai  amxil. 


The  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to 
give  a  greater  stimulus  to  the  co- 
operative movement  in  Maryland 
by  bringing  together  managers,  dir- 
ectors, employees  and  leading  mem- 
bers of  cooperatives  for  a  practical 
discussion  and  interchange  of  ideas 
on  cooperative  problems. 

The  University  of  Maryland  will 
place  its  facilities  at  the  service  of 
those  who  attend.  Rooms  and 
meals  can  be  obtained  in  the  new 
dormitories  and  dining  hall  and,  for 
those  desiring  these  activities,  ten- 
nis courts  and  athletic  field  will  be 
available.  The  special  rate  of  $6.50 
for  the  three  days  will  include  all 
cost  of  room,  meals  and  the  banquet 
and  for  those  who  cannot  stay  the 
full  time,  proportionate  charges  will 
be  made  for  room  and  meals. 

These  rates  are  made  with  the 
understanding  that  sheets,  pillows, 
pillow  cases,  towels,  soap,  etc.,  be 
brought  by  those  attending,  but 
pillows  and  linens  can  be  rented  for 
a  small  charge  if  so  desired. 
^  It  is  urged  that  those  planning  to 
attend  or  desiring  additional  in- 
formation get  in  touch  with  E.  I. 
Oswald,  Extension  Service,  College 
Park.  Maryland,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements. 


E.  Davis  Walraven 

E.  Davis  Walraven,  61,  passed 
away  at  his  home  near  Sudlersville, 
Md.,  on  June  2.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife;  two  sons,  Edward  W.  and 
Kenneth  W.;  a  daughter.  Rebecca, 
and  one  grandson. 

Mr.  Walraven  was  known  to  a 
large  number  of  Inter-State  mem- 
bers, having  been  a  delegate  from 
his  local  to  several  annual  meetings 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the 
resolutions  committee  on  two  oc- 
casions. 

The  National  Safety  Council  re- 
cently named  Edward  Smithwick, 
Detroit  truck  driver,  as  recipient 
of  the  Champion  Safe  Driver  award 
for  the  entire  country.  He  has 
driven  a  truck  1,222,000  miles 
during  the  past  16  years  without  an 
accident.  Smithwick  says,  "Amer- 
ica's best  truck  drivers  are  boys 
from  the  farm.  " 

Our  dictionary  is  funny.  It 
says  the  dumb  can't  talk. 
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Prices  Paid  for  4  %  Milk 
By  Philadelphia  Dealers 
May,  1940,  f.  o.  b.  city  plant 

Abbotts  Dairies 2.16 

Baldwin  Dairies 2.33 

Breuninger  Dairies  2.39 

Engel  Dairy 2.61 

Gross  Dairy 2.5b 

1  idt  i~>iov^iid      i.^iA»»»c». 

Missimer  Dairies  2.67 

Scott-Powell  Dairies  2.32 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co..  .2.23 
Sypherd's  Dairy 2.50 

South  Jersey  Prices 

F.  o.  b.  farm  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk. 
Class  I        Class  II      Class  III 
May         $2.85  $1.35  $1.10 

June  2.85  1.35  1.08 

Class  I  price  in  northern  New  Jersey 
markets  is  $3.00  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk, 
f.  o.  b.  farm,  Class  II  and  III  prices 
same  as  in  South  Jersey. 

The  price  of  4%  milk  of  each  class  is 
20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than 
the  price  of  3.5%  milk. 

Supplementary  Notes  to 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 

All  price  schedules  at  Pennsylvania 
markets  are  set  by  official  orders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 
and  are  based  on  milk  containing  4  0/6 
butterfat.  (Prices  in  the  Huntingdon. 
Mt  Union  and  Tyrone  markets,  as  set 
forth  in  Order  48.  effective  February  J  6. 
1940.  are  based  on  3.5%  milk  but  in  order  to 
obtain  uniformity  in  these  compilations, 
the  butterfat  differentials  have  been  added 
so  as  to  obtain  the  price  of  4%  milk  which 
is  here  reported.) 

Class  III  Prices— 4.0%  Milk 

MARKET  ^MAY  JUNE 

All  Penna.  Markets       $1.5  $   •    > 

Md.  &  Del.  Stations        1      7  \\\ 

Wilmington  I    17  '    ''♦ 

Average  price  92-8core  butter  at  New  York: 
Cents  Per  Pound 
First  Half  Last  Half 
May  28.21  26.93 

June  26.75  27  05 

The  May  average  price 
face  type)  is  the  weighted  average  price 
paid  by  the  dealer  indicated,  according  to 
price  schedules  furnished,  or  as  determmed 
from  statements  furnished  with  milk  checks 
and  checked  in  the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  premi- 
ums which  may  be  earned  by  the  producer. 

The  butterfat  differential  on  Class  1  and 
II.  also  on  Class  III  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  4  cents  for  each  point  (0.1%)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.0%. 

The  price  schedule  as  given  f .  o.  b.  any 
particular  market  applies  to  all  fluid  miik 
dealers  in  that  market. 


Classification  Percentages— May,  1940 

PENNSYLVANIA.  MARYLAND  and  DELAWARE 


Class 
Dealer  ' 

Abbotts  Dairies.  "A" 58 .  5 

"B" 50.4 

Baldwin  Dairies  *'A"  3.0 

•'       "B" 61 

Blue  Hen  Farms 59  8 

Breuninger  Dairies 63 

Clover  Dairy  Co 63.25 

Eachus  Dairies 79 

Engel  Dairy 78.27 

Fraims  Dairies 72.4 

Gross  Dairy  70 

Harbisons'  Dairies 72 

Hernig,  Peter.  Sons  25 

Hill  Crest  Farms 89.22 

Hoffman  Dairies  (Hntdn).  .    31.5 
Martin  Century    Farms    .  .  a84 .  38 

Missimer  Dairies 78 .  1 

Mt.  Union  San.  Dairy     1-15  90 
• 16-31   81 

Nelson  Dairies 55 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co...    36.9 

Royale  Dairy     1-15 72 

••    16-31 69 

Scott-Powell  Dairies  55 

Stegmeier,  Clayton  59 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  52 .  25 

Sypherd's  Dairy 71.4 

Turner  &  Wescott  56 

Walnut  Bank  Farms 73.08 

Waple  Dairies 83  . 8 

Wawa  Dairy  Farm  59 

Williamsburg  Dairy     1-15.    95 

"     16-31.   95 


Class 
JA 


Class 
II 

8.8 
16.9 
12 
14 

8.9 
20 


Class 
III 


Bonus  to 

"/j"  Producers 


32. 

32. 

25 

25 

31 

17 


3 


11 


11.48     25.27 
10 


5.8 


10 
6 

2.4 

8 

8 


6.81 
13.51 
30 
10 
75 

6.56 
62.7 
al5.62 
21.9 


33 

60 


39 
37 

28.33 
10.1 
37 
9.70 


14.92 
14.09 

i8 

'4.22 


42%  of  Prod. 
75.74%  Prod. 
69.2%  of  CI.  I 


68.49%    Prod. 


13 
12 

20 

23 

6 


67%    of    Prod. 


8.2 

'5 
5 


14 


i9.42     80.38%  of  CI.  I 
18.5 

7 
17.22     .. 

8 
27 


NEW  JERSEY  {Percentages  of  Norm) 


Abbotts  Dairies,  "A' 
Castanea  Dairy  Co. 


Monthly 
27.60 
26.90 

(in     bold 


'A' 
'B* 


Norm 

100 

100 

79 

87 


Cream 


Balance 


2.2 


Excess 
Balance 
Balance 

64%  of  Ex. 

64%  of  Ex. 
Balance 
Balance 
Balance 


Scott-Poweir'A" b97.8 

.«  •«    •'B"  100 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  ■.'.'. 1 00 

b  "A"  bonus  paid  on  54.8%  of  norm. - 

Feed  Price  Summary  For  June,  1940 

Compiled  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative.  Inc. 
from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers. 

May  June  %  Change  June,  1940 

1940  1939  compared  with 

($perT.)      ($  per  T.)    May.  1940        June.  1939 


June 
1940 
Ingredients  ($  per  T.) 

Wheat  Bran 30.67 

Cottonseed  Meal  41  % 40 .  34 

Gluten  Feed  23% 29.66 

Linseed  Meal  34% 37.76 

Corn  Meal ;,     35.06 

Mixed  Dairy    Ration:   16%     33.79 

24%     39.44 

32%     41.19 

Brewer's  Grains 31.91 


34.34 
43.62 
31.27 
41.36 
35.06 
35.50 
40.21 
42.66 
34.66 


29  47 
36.55 
28.81 
48.59 
29.35 
30.24 
35.29 
38.72 
26.33 


10  69 
7.52 
5.15 
8.70 
0 

4.82 
1.91 
3  45 
7.93 


+  4.07 
+  10.37 
+  2.95 
-  22.29 
4-19.45 
+ II . 74 
+  11.76 
+  6.38 
+21.19 


^5  /v*fr^ 


"What  do  ya  say  we  go  get  our 
daily  supplies  of  milk  from  our 
respective  sources?*' 


Visitor:  "And  how  old  are  you, 
Bobbie?" 

Bobbie:  "I'm  just  at  the  awk- 
ward age."  .     ,      ,         , 

Visitor:  "Really?  And  what  do 
you  call  the  awkward  age?" 

Bobbie:  "I'm  too  old  to  cry 
and  too  young  to  swear." 


Begin 

Lost  this  day  loitering,  'twill  be  the  same 

old  story 
Tomorrow,  and  the  next  day  more  dilatory. 
Each  indecision  brings  its  own  delays. 
And  days  are  lost  lamenting  o'er  lost  days. 
What  you  can  do.  or  think  you  can.  begm  it. 
Boldness  has  genius,  power  and  magic  m  it. 

— Goethe 


Prices  4%  Grade  "B''  Milk  T^lT  3eit%Vp'oint) 

M«v  Averages  and  May  and  June  Schedules.     (Explanatory  Notes  at  bottom  of  page  and  on  Page  6,  Column   I). 

may   /*v«,       »  Average  Price  Cla.«  1  Price  CJa..  II 


Dealer 

Philadelphia  Dealers 


Average 
Delivery  Point  {n  May 

Philadelphia.  Pa see  page  6 


Price 


Abbotts'Dairies Coudersport,  Pa 1 .85 

Curry ville.  Pa 1 .89 


"     Easton.  Md. 

'*      Goshen,  Pa. 


1.94 
2.07 

••      Kelton.  Pa 2.08 

••      Oxtord.  Pa 2.08 

Port  Allegany.  Pa 1.85 

••      Spring  Creek.  Pa 1.82 

Avondale  Farms  Dairy Bethlehem,  Pa 1.80     1.74 

Blue  Hen  Farms Wilmington,  Del 2.17 

Breuninger  Dairies Richlandtown.  Pa 2.15 

Centerville  Producers'  Co-op Centerville,  Md 2.38 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington.  Del 2.24 

Delchester  Farms Edgemont,  Pa 2.33 

Duncan's  Dairy Springfield.  Pa x2.60 

Eachus  Dairies West  Chester.  Pa 2.63 

Fraims  Dairies Wilmington,  Del 2.39 

Harbisons*  Dairies Brandtsville.  Pa 2.25 

Byers.  Pa 2.25 

Carlisle,  Pa 2.25 

Hurlock.  Md 2.20 

2.25 
2.22 
2.16 
2.22 


May  and  June 

$2.98 
2.38 
2.47 
2.56 
2.63 
2.65 


1.78 
1.70 
2.31 
2.81 

1.88 
2.60 

2.62 
z2.60 


2.07 
2.13 
2.16 
1.99 


**      Kimberton,  Pa ^ 

Massey.  Md S 

*•      Millville.  Pa § 

••      Sudlersville.  Md -^ 

Harshbarger  Dairy Altoona.  Pa U 

Hernig.  Peter.  Sons Boiling  Sprmgs,  Pa ^ 

Hershey  Creamery  Co Greencastle,  Pa « 

Highland  Dairy  Co Doe  Run,  Pa « 

Hill  Crest  Farms Eddington,  Pa ^ 

Hoffman  Dairy Bedford,  Pa J 

"     Huntingdon,  Pa cn 

Johnson.  J.  Ward Woodlyn,  Pa I 

Keith's  Dairy Altoona.  Pa 8 

Martin  Century  Farms Lansdale,  Pa ^ 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy Chester.  Pa._ '"«  ^e     n  a'? 

Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co Mt.  Union.  Pa    ^2.65--2.47 

Nelson  Dairies Jeffersonville.  Pa ^        2.28 

Pebble  Hill  Farm Doylestown.  Pa j|        — 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson,  Pa._  ^        2.01 

Royale  Dairy Lewistown^  Pa g2.27— Z.ZZ 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Clayton   Del.      g 

••  **  ••      New  Holland,  Pa g 

••  ••  ••      Pottstown,  Pa QQ 

Snow  Hill.  Md 

Sheffield  Condensed  Milk  Co Rising  Sun    Md 2.02 

Stegmeir.  Clayton Tamaqua    Pa 2.33 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co Bedford.  Pa. ...  ^ J  -94 

••  ••       "  "       ••    Chambersburg.  Pa 1 .98 

••  •♦       "  •*       "   Hagerstown,  Md 1.94 

"    Harrington,  Del 1 .99 

"    Huntingdon,  Pa 1 .97 

"    Leaman  Place,  Pa 2.05 

••  ••       *'   Lewistown,  Pa 1 .98 

••  ••       "  ••       *•   Mercersburg.  Pa 1.98 

'•   Mt.  Pleasant,  Del 1.99 

♦'   Nassau.  Del 1.98 

"    Princess  Anne,  Md 1.93 

♦•   Townsend.  Del 1 .99 

••  '•       "  *•       *•    Waynesboro.  Pa 1 .98 

"........  Worton.  Md 1 .99 

Swavely.  H.  R.  Dairy Pottstown,  Pa.  2.15 

Sylvan  Seal  Milk  Co.  (Del.  only)  .  .  .  .  F.  O.  B.  Farm 1.90 

Turner  &  Wescott Glen  Roy.  Pa     2.13 

Walnut  Bank  Farms Quakertown.  Pa Z.45 

Waple  Dairies Tyrone,  Pa Z.44 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms Wawa.  Pa Z.ll 

*  The  amount  paid  on  account  was  equivalent  to  this  price. 

t  A  Class  1-A  price  of  $2.20  per  cwt.  of  4%  milk  applies  m  these  markets. 

X  $1.17  per  cwt.  for  4%  distress  milk  not  included 

z  $1.28  per  cwt.  for  4%  distress  milk  not  included. 
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2.38 
2.34 
t2.85 
2.77 
2.62 


2 
2 
2 


77 

98 
98 


t2.85 
2.77 
2.62 
2.62 
2.62 
2.56 
2.62 
2.58 
2.50 
2.58 

t2.96 
2.58 

t2.85 
2.98 

12.58 

t2.70 
2.98 

t2.96 
2.98 
2.98 

t2.70 
2.98 
2.98 

t2.96 

t2.58 
2.60 
2.66 
2.71 
2.44 

t2.96 
2.47 
2.55 
2.49 
2.58 
2.53 
2.67 
2.55 
2.55 
2.58 
2.55 
2.47 
2.58 
2.55 
2.58 

t2.85 

2.65 

2.98 

t2.70 

2.98 


$ 


May 

.57 
.49 
.50 
.47 
.52 
.53 
.53 
.49 
.48 
.42 
.67 
.52 

.67 
.57 
.57 

.42 
.67 
.52 
.52 
.52 
.47 
.52 
.47 
.51 
.47 
.42 
.52 

.42 
.57 
.42 
.46 
.57 
.42 
.57 
.57 
.46 
.57 
.57 
.42 
.42 
.47 
.53 
.53 
.47 

.42 

.50 

.51 

.47 

.47 

.51 

.53 

.51 

.51 

.47 

.47 

.47 

.47 

.51 

.47 

.42 

.53 
.57 
.46 
.57 


Jun* 

.54 
.46 
.47 
.44 
.49 
.50 

.  j\j 
.46 
.45 
.39 
.64 
.49 

.64 
.54 
.54 
.39 
.64 
.49 
.49 
.49 
.44 
.49 
.44 
.48 
.44 
.39 
.49 

.39 
.54 
.39 
.43 
.54 
.39 
.54 
.54 
.43 
.54 
.54 
.39 
.39 
.44 
.50 
.50 
.44 

.39 

.47 
.48 
.44 
.44 
.48 
.50 
.48 
.48 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.48 
.44 
.39 

.50 
.54 
.43 
.54 
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econdary  Markets 


LANCASTER 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Lancaster  Inter-State  Milk  Mar- 
ket Executive  Committee  was  held 
the  evening  of  June  24.  It  was 
reported  that  local  supplies  of  milk 
were  moving  satisfactorily  and  it 
appeared  that  the  supply  was  slack- 
ening somewhat. 

The  Lancaster  milk  dealers  were 
congratulated  on  the  excellent  sup- 
port they  gave  June  Dairy  Month 
with    window    displays    and    other 

sales  helps. 

Market  Manager  C.  E.  Cowan 
reported  on  the  delegate  meeting  of 
the  Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Bargaining  Agency  held 
at  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  where  the 
Agency  decided  to  petition  for  a 
hearing  to  secure  a  new  price 
schedule  effective  August  1 . 

In  this  petition  they  will  be 
asking  that  bottom  prices  be  es- 
tablished as  follows:  $2.35  per 
hundred  pounds  of  3.5  percent  Class 
I  milk  during  April,  May,  June  and 
July;  and  $2.82  for  the  balance  of 
the  year.  The  provisions  of  the 
order  which  would  automatically 
fix  higher  prices  in  case  butter  went 
above  certain  levels  would  be  re- 
tained. 

The  May  price  of  milk  shipped 
from  Lancaster  to  New  York  City 
was  $1,615  for  3.5  percent  milk. 
This  price  was  based  on  the  follow- 
ing percentages  and  on  class  prices 
announced  by  the  Market  Admin- 
istrator as  effective  in  the  201-210 
mile  zone. 


Classes 
I 

II-A 
II-B 
II-C 
IIl-A 
III-B 
III  C 
III-D 
IV- A 
IV-B 


Percentages 

34.90 
13.86 

4.30 

2.43 

9.11 
16.29 
11.01 

3.05 

1.49 

3.56 


Class  Prices 

$2,450 
1 


650 
391 
341 
336 
1.291 
1.101 
1  066 
.991 
1.032 


TRENTON 


The  production  trend  in  the 
Trenton  area  seems  to  have  its  ups 
and  downs,  with  the  present  level 
slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Production  the  last  week  of  June 
was  slightly  higher  than  the  previous 
week  and  although  the  supply  is  not 
alarming,  it  is  difficult  to  find  new 
outlets  for  producers  who  lose  their 
markets. 

A  few  producers  have  sold  out 
their  dairies  rather  than  try  to  meet 
the  present  strict  sanitation  re- 
quirements, and  it  is  reported  that 
others  are  considering  the  same 
course. 


The  season  has  been  late  this 
year  but  growing  conditions  have 
been  good.  The  pasture  is  above 
normal  and  a  good  supply  of  hay 
seems  to  be  assured  for  the  coming 
winter. 


Cooling  Pays 

A  few  simple  fundamentals  are 
necessary  for  the  effective  cooling 
of  milk.  Heeding  these  points 
pays;  neglect  of  them  may  result  in 
rejected  milk  and  financial  loss. 

First  in  importance  is  to  use  cold 
water.  Whether  the  water  is  natur- 
ally cold,  cooled  with  ice  or  cooled 
with  refrigeration  is  not  as  important 
as  the  fact  that  it  be  well  below  the 
temperature  to  which  the  milk  is  to 
be  cooled.  In  other  words,  it  would 
be  virtually  impossible  to  bring 
milk  down  to  60  degrees  if  the  cans 
were  immersed  in  water  at  58 
degrees,  but  if  the  water  temperature 
were  in  the  40's  or  high  30's,  there 
would  be  no  trouble. 

A  dairy  thermometer  is  a  useful 
tool  around  the  milk  house.  It 
will  tell  you.  without  any  guess 
work,  exactly  how  cold  the  water  is 
and  exactly  the  temperature  of  the 

milk. 

Secondly,  unless  the  milk  is  cooled 
immediately  after  milking  there  will 
be  a  tremendous  bacterial  growth 
with  high  counts,  regardless  of  care 
given  it  before  or  after  any  post- 
poned cooling. 

Another  important  point  is  to  see 
that  the  water  level  in  the  cooling 
tank  is  at  least  as  high  as,  if  not  an 
inch  or  two  higher  than,  the  level  of 
the  milk  in  the  cans  that  are  immers- 
ed in  the  tank.  That  usually  means 
that  the  water  must  be  around  the 
neck  of  the  can. 

It  is  more  practical  to  keep  the 
water  in  the  cooler  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture from  day  to  day  than  to  allow 
it  to  warm  up  and  then  cool  it  again. 
Recooling  takes  ice  or  electricity. 

It  is  important  also  that  the  water 
in  the  cooler  be  kept  clean.  This 
requires  that  the  cans  be  clean  when 
set  in  the  cooler,  that  care  be  taken 
to  spill  no  milk,  and  that  the  cover 
of  the  cooling  tank  be  kept  closed  so 
as  to  keep  out  any  loose  dirt. 

It  has  been  found  that  agitating 
the  water  in  the  tank  will  speed  the 
cooling  process,  but  of  course  this 
agitation  can  not  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cold  water,  only  as  a 
supplement  to  it. 


In  case  you're  thinking  of  making 
a    speech,    here's    a    good    formula: 

Have  a  good  beginning  and  a  good 
ending.  And  keep  them  as  close 
together  as  possible! 


This  scene,  sent  us  by  E.  J. 
Farabaugh,  Loretta,  Pennsylvania, 
is  our  answer  to  the  critics  who  said 
last  January,  "Isn't  it  cold  enough 
without  showing  all  that  snow  on 
your  cover  page?"  A  look  at  this 
scene  should  help  us  forget  our 
July  heat  Just  a  little  bit. 


If  You  **Quick  Freeze"  Corn 

Research  work  carried  on  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture reveals  the  best  rnethods  of 
preparing  corn  for  quick  freeze 
storage.  Corn,  like  most  vegetables, 
must  first  be  scalded  in  boiling 
water  or  live  steam  to  stop  the  action 
of  plant  enzymes  which  cause  off- 
flavors  and  odors  in  food. 

In  the  case  of  corn  it  was  found 
that  approximately  half  of  the  sugar 
content  was  lost  if  the  corn  was 
removed  from  the  cob  before  this 
scalding  process.  It  is  recommended 
therefore,  that  the  corn  be  scalded 
before  cutting  from  the  cob. 

Thank  goodness  we  live  in  a  free 
country,  where  a  man  may  say 
what  he  thinks  if  he  isn't  afraid  his 
wife,  his  neighbors  or  boss  will 
criticize  him,  and  if  he's  sure  it 
won't  hurt  his  business  or  reputation. 


Building  a  Better  Community 


How  Mrs.  Clarence  Engle  has  made  Glen- 
dale  a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  as 
told  by  Mary  M.  Learning,  Camden  county, 
New     Jersey,    Home    Demonstration    Agent. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative. 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  during 
May.  1940. 

Farm  Calls 1831 

Non-Farm  Calls 472 

Butterfat  Tests 3103 

Plants  Investigated  (first  half  May)      1 7 
(second  half  May)      29 

Herd  Samples  Tested 507 

Brom  Thymol  Tests 800 

Miscroscopic  Tests 233 

Sediment  Tests   ■■•••, ^^ 

Membership  Solicitations 334 

New  Members  Signed 42 

District  Meetings 3 

Attendance 39 

Committee  Meetings 7 

Attendance '4 

Other  Meetings 5 

Attendance 206 


INITIATIVE  and  thoroughness,  coup- 
led with  kindness,  describes  a 
philosophy  that  makes  Mrs.  Engle 
such  a  valuable  member  of  a  little 
community  called  Glendale  in  Cam- 
den County,  New  Jersey. 

Let  me  introduce  you  to  Mrs. 
Clarence  J.  Engle,  a  farmer's  wife, 
an  ardent  community  worker,  and 
the  mother  of  four  adolescent  child- 
ren, including  twins  who  this  year 
graduated  from  the  Haddonfield, 
N.  J..  High  School. 

Mrs.  Engle  is  one  of  those  positive 
individuals  who,  finally  having  ar- 
rived at  a  decision,  adheres  to  it. 
When  she  says  she'll  do  a  thing,  she 
means  it,  and  by  the  same  token  if 
she  ever  said  "no"  to  anyone,  it's 
our  guess  she'd  mean  that,  too.  But 
we  don't  believe  "no"  is  a  part  of  the 
language  Mrs.  Engle  knows. 

4-H  Club  Leader 

For  almost  five  years  Mrs.  Engle 
has  directed  the  girls'  community 
4-H  Club.  Under  her  patient  and 
understanding  direction,  adolescent 
girls  have  learned  many  of  the 
fundamentals  of  homemaking  —not 
just  sewing  and  cooking,  but  the 
philosophy  that  underlies  and  digni- 
fies homemaking  a  respect  for  fami- 
ly feelings  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
complexity  of  housekeeping.  She 
has  seen  "her"  girls  advance  from 
learning  to  thread  a  sewing  machine 
to  confidence  in  choosing  a  pattern, 
selecting  an  appropriate  material, 
and  going  at  the  job  in  a  business- 
like way.  She  has  emphasized  the 
need  for  care  and  best  use  of  mater- 
ials available.  A  4-H  girl  in  Glen- 
dale sees  that  snaps  and  hems  are  in 
good  condition  when  she  comes  to  a 
4-H  meeting. 

Mrs.  Engle  has  looked  after  the 
health  of  her  young  folks.  Nutri- 
tion work  in  her  club  means  eating 
properly,  not  just  cooking  properly; 
and  housekeeping  and  lessons  in 
interior-decoration  principles  extend 
to  the  care  of  the  girls'  own  rooms! 
But  best  of  all,  Mrs.  Engle  is  a 
friend  of  every  girl  in  the  club.  She 
has  camped  with  them  at  the  South 
Jersey  4-H  Camp  for  four  successive 
years  and  has  taken  them  on  picnics. 


On  Sundays  you  will  find  Mrs. 
Engle  teaching  her  Sunday  School 
class  in  the  little  community  chapel. 
If  there's  a  community  function 
going  on,  it's  Mrs.  Engle  who  will  be 
the  first  to  come,  and  one  of  the  last 


Mrs.  Calvin  W.  McCleary  of 
Elkton,  Maryland,  is  a  Review 
picture  contest  winner  with  this 
striking  view  of  poplar  trees  sil- 
houetted against    a   summer   sky. 


to  go.  She  helps  wash  dishes  for  the 
community  supper,  plans  and  buys 
the  food  supplies,  and,  if  need  be, 
builds  the  fire. 

Mrs.  Engle  extends  her  influence 
beyond  Glendale,  too.  She's  their 
representative  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Camden  County 
Home  Economics  Extension  Service 
and  that  body  has  seen  fit  to  make 
her  the  county  representative  to  the 
New  Jersey  Home  Economics  Ex- 
tension Council. 

Faith  and  Efficiency 

An  abiding  interest  and  faith  in 
her  family  and  efficiency  in  her  home 
are  the  keynotes  of  Mrs.  Engle's 
success.  The  home  is  a  typical  farm 
home,  but,  unlike  many  farm  home- 
makers,  she  knows  exactly  how  the 
family  finances  have  been  spent  over 
a  period  of  many  years.  That 
doesn't  mean  she  pours  over  account 


books  hours  at  a  time  nor  makes  the 
family  miserable  about  the  last 
penny,  but  just  the  good  business 
procedure  of  keeping  accounts  daily, 
instead  of  trying  to  remember  weeks 
later  what  and  how  money  was 
spent. 

One  would  need  only  to  taste  the 
cake  she  takes  to  a  local  Grange 
meeting  to  know  of  her  culinary 
skill — or  eat  her  snapper  soup  or 
watch  her  can  asparagus  to  verify 
her  ability  as  an  expert  technician  in 
preparing  food.  The  need  of  a  new 
spring  coat  by  one  of  the  girls  brings 
her  skillful  needle  into  play,  and, 
too,  she's  an  expert  with  the  dye  pot. 

Has  Time  For  Play 

But  Mrs.  Engle  has  time  to  play 
with  her  own  children,  help  them 
with  a  difficult  school  problem,  or 
go  on  a  fishing  trip  with  her  husband. 
A  guest  at  her  table  feels  truly  a  part 
of  the  family  group,  and  what  more 
gracious  thing  can  be  said  of  any- 
one's hospitality? 

Yes,  Mrs.  Engle  has  command  of 
the  situation,  and  her  family  and  the 
community  feel  her  an  indispensable 
part  of  them.  How  do  we  know? 
Well,  visit  in  her  home,  talk  with 
her  neighbors,  watch  the  type  and 
variety  of  activities  in  which  she 
participates—  they  all  point  to  a 
woman  of  strong  character,  willing 
and  able. 


Dairy  Circulars 

Two  circulars  of  interest  to  milk 
producers  were  recently  issued  by 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  They 
are  circular  221  "High  Quality  Milk 
Production"  and  circular  222  "Varia- 
tions In  The  Percentage  of  Fat  In 
Cows'  Milk".  These  circulars  were 
written  by  I.  E.  Parkin,  Dairy 
Extension  Specialist,  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

Copies  can  be  obtained  from 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College,  Pa.,  or  in  the  case  of  Penn- 
sylvania producers,  also  from  the 
county  extension  office. 


Two  friends  were  on  a  train  which 
was  held  up.  With  the  robbers  only 
a  few  seats  away,  one  nervous 
passenger  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
drew  out  a  bill  and  held  it  out  to  his 
friend. 

"Here,  Sam,"  he  said,  "here's 
the  ten  dollars  I  owe  you." 
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Commission  Goes  to  Court 
On  Consignmient  Sales 


THE  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
Commission  took  two  aggressive 
steps  late  in  June  for  the  enforce- 
ment   of    the    State    Fviilk    «^ontrol 

Law.  ,        ,  •         £ 

One  of  these  was  the  obtammg  ot 
an  order  from  the  Dauphin  county 
court  restricting  dealers  in  gomg 
on  the  "consignment"  basis,  and  the 
other  was  action  against  a  Lancaster 
dealer  for  operating  without  bond 
or  license  and  to  prevent  him  from 
carrying  out  consignment  contracts 
with  producers,  which  would  have 
been  an  evasion  of  the  Milk  Control 

Law. 

In  the  order  obtained  from  the 
Dauphin  county  court  it  was  decreed 
that  dealers  who  have  already 
obtained  injunctions  to  prevent  the 
Milk  Control  Commission  interfer- 
ing with  their  "consignment"  con- 
tracts with  producers  be  required  to 
post  bonds  for  the  protection  of 
producers  while  the  case,  which  has 
been  appealed  by  the  Commission, 
is  being  decided  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court.  The  Commission 
or  other  interested  parties  were  also 
given  authority  to  demand  addition- 
al bond  or  bonds  of  such  dealers, 
which  must  be  filed  with  the  court, 
"as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  milk  producers  during 
the  pendency  of  this  appeal." 

This  order  further  decreed 
"that  no  milk  dealer  having 
knowledge  of  this  decree  shall 
fail  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Milk  Control  Law 
as  to  bonding  and  price  fixing 
and  other  matters  during  the 
pendency  of  the  above  appeal 
unless  so  authorized  by  an  order 
of  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction.'* 

In  the  Lancaster  case  a  bill  of 
complaint  was  filed,  as  stated  in  the 
Lancaster  InteHigencer  Journal, 
"asking  the  Lancaster  County  court 
to  restrain  Rohrer's  Med-0-Farms 
Dairy,  Inc.,  from  engaging  in  busi- 
ness until  it  has  obtained  a  proper 
license  from  the  commission  and 
agrees  to  pay  prices  to  producers 
estabUshed  by  the  commission." 

This  bill  of  complaint  was  filed  by 
Frank  E.  Coho,  counsel  for  the 
Commission  and  Judge  Schaeffer 
issued  a  rule  returnable  on  July  8, 
ordering  the  dairy  to  show  cause 
why  a  preliminary  injunction  should 
not  be  issued  restraining  it  from 
operating. 

In  this  press  report  it  was  stated 
that  "The  court  was  asked  to  order 
the  firm  to  stop  the  following: 
operating  without  a  license;  buying 
milk    from    producers    for    storage, 


manufacture  processing,  distribut- 
ing and  sale,  until  it  has  a  license; 
selling  or  distributing  milk  without 
_  i.'^^na^.  kiivrirtcr  milW  iinless  a  bond 

d.   liov^iiow  ,    »-»«-«j  "'o    ""-' —    * 

is  filed;  entering  into  contracts  in 
violation  of  the  state  law,  and 
paying  less  than  the  minimum 
prices  set  by  law." 

It  was  alleged  in  the  statement 
given  by  the  Commission,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Lancaster  New  Era, 
that  this  dairy  "has  obtained  signa- 
tures of  some  producers  on  contracts 
but  has  refused  to  give  the  producers 
copies."  The  same  newspaper  re- 
ports the  defendant  as  "threatening 
to  refuse  to  receive  the  milk  of  those 
producers  who  do  not  sign  the 
contract." 


Food  Sta«nip  Plan 
Has  Successful  Year 

The  food  stamp  program  for 
removing  surpluses  of  food  products 
while  helping  the  jobless  has  been 
in  operation  slightly  more  than  a 
year.  In  a  report  covering  the 
accomplishments  of  the  plan.  Secre- 


tary of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace  stated,  "the  program  has  been 
placed  in  operation  in  a  total  of  6fi 
areas,  and  12  additional  areas  have 
been  designated  for  food  stamp  plan 
operations  in  the  near  future." 

He  comments  further.  "It  seemed 
particularly  important  to  get  them 
(surplus  foods)  to  the  unfortunate 
children  in  our  poorer  families  as  a 
matter  of  national  health  defense.' 

Up  to  May  1 ,  1940,  approximately 
$10,400,000  has  been  expended  for 
surplus  foods  by  means  of  stampj 
which  are  usable  only  for  certain 
specified  food  products.  Of  thij 
amount  nearly  $2,000,000  was  spent 
for  butter  and  about  $1,900,000  foi 
eggs.  $1,700,000  for  fresh  and  dried 
fruits  and  $2,500,000  for  pork  and 

lard. 

Approximately  1,300,000  people 
are  being  benefited  directly  througli 
the  operation  of  this  plan  whicli 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  in- 
crease their  food  purchases  by  50 
percent.  This  is  accomplished  b\ 
permitting  relief  families  to  pur 
chase  orange  food  stamps  at  their 
face  value  which  are  good  for  any 
food  products,  and  with  these  stamp! 
they  are  given  additional  blut 
stamps  equal  to  one-half  the  value 
of  the  orange  stamps.  These  blue 
stamps  can  be  used  only  in  the  pur 
chase  of  the  specified  surplus  foods 


Cooperative  Leaders 

Will  Analyze  Programs 
W 


THEN  the  American  Institute  of 
Cooperation  holds  its  sixteenth 
annual  session  at  Michigan  State 
College.  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  on 
July  8-12,  a  wide  variety  of  vital 
subjects  will  be  analyzed  and  discus- 
sed by  cooperative  leaders  from 
every  section  of  the  country. 

The  underlying  themes  of  the 
Institute  will  be  "Functions  of  Co- 
operation" and  "Improving  Cooper- 
atives' Business  Practices,"  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  by  Charles 
W.  Holman,  secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tute. Mr.  Holman  states  that  more 
than  1 00  speakers  will  appear  on  the 
program,  which  will  be  attended  by 
approximately  3000  farm  leaders  and 
educators. 

One  subject  of  vital  interest  to 
every  American  farmer  which  will 
be  one  of  the  major  topics  of  the 
Institute,  is  the  effect  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  upon  American  agriculture 
and  steps  the  farm  cooperatives  must 
take  in  order  to  key  their  programs 
to  the  adjustments  in  agriculture 
occasioned  by  the  war. 

Opening  each  day's  session  will  be 
an  "early  bird"  meeting  for  the 
discussion  of  cooperative  principles 
and  the  relation  of  cooperatives  to 


community,     anc 


the     individual, 
modern  society. 

Two  luncheon  conferences  will  h 
held  each  noon,  one  to  deal  witl 
cooperative  publications  and  public 
relations,  the  other  with  membership 
relations  work. 

Various  phases  of  cooperative 
business  practices  will  be  discussec 
during  the  forenoon  session  each  day 
while  the  afternoon  meetings  will 
be  given  over  largely  to  the  discus^ 
sion  of  special  problems  facing  co 
operatives  engaged  in  the  handlins 
of  various  commodities. 

Dairy  cooperative  leaders  wil 
meet  in  two  different  sessions,  on< 
primarily  for  cooperatives  engagec 
in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  product 
and  the  other  for  fluid  milk  coopera 
tives.  Speakers  of  national  reputa 
tion  will  feature  these  programs  anc 
will  include  A.  H.  Lauterbach 
formerly  general  manager  of  Inter 
State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative 
Fred  H.  Sexauer,  president  of  the 
Dairymen's  League;  and  Dr.  E.  V 
McCollum  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni 
versity. 


Baby  Clinic  -  2  P.  M. 

The  Dairy  Council  Pays  a 
Visit  to  a  Baby  Clinic  and 
Makes   Some  New  Friends 

Mute    evidence  of   important  business   inside 
is  this  line-up  of  empty  baby  buggys  outside 
the  Settlement  House.  Inside,  Miss  Lucy  Queal 
of   the    Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy 
Council,  points  out  to  interested  mothers 
the  relative  value  of  foods  on  the  wall 
chart.     In  the  third   picture.   Dr.   Mar- 
garet Miller  examines  one  of  the  small 
patients  while  other  mothers  get  their 
babies  ready  for  inspection. 


Your  work  can  speak  louder  foi 
you  than  you  can  for  yourself. 


By  JEAN  H.   MACKEY 

ONE  very  hot  afternoon  last  month 
your  Dairy  Council  reporter 
made  her  way  to  northeastern 
Philadelphia  to  visit  one  of  the 
Dairy  Council's  most  interesting 
and  most  productive  fields  of  en- 
deavor. It  was  a  little  past  two 
when  she  found  her  way  upstairs  to 
the  clinic  room,  full  to  overflowing 
with  mothers  and  squirming,  cry- 
ing, playing  children  of  from  3 
months  to  3  years  old.  It  was  a  very 
friendly  gathering,  in  spite  of  the 
noise  and  the  fact  that  some  mothers 
had  waited  more  than  an  hour  to  see 
the  busy  doctor. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  compar- 
ing of  notes.  Johnny  Jr.'s  gain  of 
two  pounds  was  contrasted  with 
Mary  Ann's  loss  of  a  half  pound. 
Formulas  and  data  on  progress 
floated  through  the  air,  while  babies 
were  bounced  up  and  down  and 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  All  the 
while,  the  line  kept  moving  up  as 
mother  after  mother  received  advice 


and  help  in  the  consulting  roo"^- 
But  what  has  the  Dairy  Council 
to  do  with  all  this,  you  ask?  A 
great  deal.  For  it  is  here  and  in 
other  clinics  like  this,  that  the  Dairy 
Council  puts  in  some  of  its  most 
productive  hours.  Here,  nutrition 
experts  like  Miss  Queal,  bring  cook- 
ing utensils,  food.  milk,  and  charts 
to  demonstrate  food  values  and  set 
up  demonstration  tables  right  in  the 
clinic. 

As  the  demonstration  begins,  talk- 
ing stops,  and  mothers  gather  round 
so  as  not  to  miss  a  moment  of  the 
lecture  which  is  quite  as  precious  to 
them  as  a  new  hat  or  the  latest 
style  in  dresses.  For  this  concerns 
their  first  and  dearest  interest  -their 
children's  health. 

When  the  demonstration  is  com- 
pleted and  the  dietitian  has  shown 
her  willing  listeners  how  to  use  milk 
in  several  new  ways  so  that  children 
will  have  all  of  this  basic  food  they 
need,  the  delicious  odors  attract 
even  the  smallest  children  who 
cluster  around  the  table.  Mothers 
smile   for   they   know   that   they've 


found  a  new  way  to  make  Johnny 
and  Mary  Ann  "eat"  their  daily 
milk. 

Often  indeed,  clinic  doctors  tell 
us  that  the  Dairy  Council  in  this 
way  solves  the  case  of  the  growing 
child  who  thinks  he  doesn't  like 
milk  and  will  not  drink  his  daily 
quart.  "Problem  after  problem  is 
solved,"  said  Dr.  Miller,  "by  a  bit 
of  psychology,  the  cooperation  of 
mother,  family,  and  doctor,  and 
very  often  the  Dairy  Council  food 
expert." 

But  the  most  important  phase  of 
this  Baby  Clinic  work  that  the 
Dairy  Council  is  doing  is  not  the 
solving  of  present,  daily  problems, 
though  they  are  of  first  importance. 
It  is,  rather,  the  fact  that  here  it  is 
educating  from  the  cradle  up,  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  the  wcrld  of 
tomorrow  to  realize  the  tremendous  import- 
ance of  healthful  eating  and  drinking  for 
building  strong  ix>dies  and  clear  brains. 
This  is  field  work  for  the  future  that  pays 
enormous  dividends.  This  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  teachers  will  later  build  their 
programs  when  these  same  toddlers  come  to 
them  for  instruction  in  public  schools  and 
colleges,  the  place  where  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil follows  up  with  its  school  teaching  and 
material.  This  is  the  cornerstone  for  the 
even  further  education  of  adults  in  health 
practices  and  the  realization  of  the  continued 
importance  of  milk  in  their  diets. 

Such  far-reaching  results  are  the  out- 
growth of  the  work  of  the  Dairy  Council 
in  those  brick  buildings  and  stone  houses, 
hospitals  and  schools  where  the  baby  buggys 
line    up    once    a    week    under    the    sign — 

Baby  Clinic—2  P.  M."! 

The  Dairy  Council  is  extremely 
grateful  to  Dr.  Margaret  Miller  for 
her  helpful  cooperation  with  its  worli 
in  her  clinic.  We  are  sure  that  her 
efforts  will  he  far-reaching  in  their 
results  for  health  and  happiness. 
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The  Co-op,  and  Its 

Second  Generation  Members 


Butter  Program  Continues 

Stabilized  Prices  Is  Aim 


THE  SUCCESS  of  an  older  coopera- 
tive  in  ine  woiiu  «-»»   «.»-»v*«.^    .-.. — 
tomorrow   depends   entirely   on 
how  well  it  adapts  itself  to  new  con- 
ditions    and     circumstances.       The 
manner  in  which  it  adapts  itself  is 
influenced  by  its  heritage  from  the 
past.     It  cannot  start  from  scratch 
hke  a  new  co-op.      It  has  positive 
advantages    which    no    new    co-op 
can  hope  to  have—  such  as  operating 
experience  and   the  public   and   in- 
dustry goodwill  so  vital  to  success. 
It     should     be    emphasized     again, 
however,   that  like  any  inheritance 
from  the  past,  the  cooperative  may 
also  have  negative  attributes  which 
should  be  discarded. 

When  their  first  ambitions  have 
been  attained,  some  of  these  older 
cooperatives  have  been  content  to 
rest  on  their  oars.  They  have 
watched  their  competitors  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  pace  which  they 
set— but  they  have  failed  to  pull 
out  into  the  lead  again.  They  have 
protected  their  gains,  but  have 
neglected  to  see  the  need  for  new 
objectives— new  and  better  ways  of 
serving  farmer  members. 

No  "Status  Quo" 

The  more  alert  and  successful  of 
the  older  organizations,  however, 
have  been  quick  to  tackle  other 
problems  and  extend  their  fields  of 
usefulness.  They  have  recognized 
that  in  a  changing  world  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  status  quo.  There  is 
always  need  for  improvement  and 
for  better  services  perhaps  never 
more  so  than  today — and  for  meet- 
ing the  constantly  arising  problems 
of  marketing,  transportation,  and 
distribution. 

For   one   thing,   these   more   alert 
and    successful     cooperatives     have 
shifted    from    their    earlier    attack 
on  the  excessive  profits  which  were 
thought    to    be    going    to     private 
middlemen,    to   a   continuing   effort 
toward    minimizing    costs    and    in- 
creasing  returns   to   patrons.      This 
has  involved  activities  which  are  far 
and  wide  from  those  which  originally 
may  have  been  contemplated     rang- 
ing from   the  addition  of   new   and 
improved    marketing    functions,    to 
the    taking    on    of    side    lines    and 
services  which  might  add  to  the  sum 
total    of    cooperative    effectiveness. 
This  increasing  emphasis   on   effi- 
cient operation  and  lower  costs  has 
brought  about  two  important  types 
of  change  among  cooperatives,  both 
of    them    in    keeping    with    general 
trends    among     other     handlers    of 
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farm    products.      One   of   these   has 
been  a  more  integrated  or  diversified 
type  of  service.     In  other  words,  one 
organization     takes     on     an     entire 
series   of    marketing    functions   that 
were     formerly     done     by     several 
agencies.     For  example,  the  coopera- 
tive may  have  started  out  as  a  local 
shipping  or  processing  organization. 
In  order  to  do  a  more  effective  job 
for  members,  it  has  gradually  taken 
on  more  and  more  of  the  jobs  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  product  on  to  the 
consumer     such    as    transportation, 
advertising,    central    market   whole- 
saling, and  even  retail  distribution  in 
some  cases.      In  a  similar  way,  co- 
operative    purchasing     associations 
have      become      more      integrated 
through   their  overhead   purchasing 
or  marketing  organizations,  coopera- 
tive  research   laboratories,    and   co- 
operative  factories    to   produce   the 
farm  supplies  they  sell  to  members. 

Changes  in  Objective  Necessary 

The  other  change  has  been  a  trend 
toward  handling  larger  volumes  per 
operating  unit  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing lower  costs.    This  has  meant  en- 
larging   the    trade    territory    of    the 
local    cooperative-    and     the     trend 
in  this  direction  has  been  encouraged 
by  the  development  of  better  roads 
and  more  rapid  transportation  facili- 
ties.     It  has  meant   that   fewer  or- 
ganizations are  needed  today  to  give 
farmers    the    same    assurance    of    a 
ready    marketing    outlet.       And    it 
raises  the  problem  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  of  merging  some  of  the 
older  local  cooperatives  into  larger 
operating     units     which     can     take 
advantage   of    the    new   chances    to 
operate  at  lower  costs. 

These  changes  and  new  coopera- 
tive objectives  have  become  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  keep  the  coopera- 
tives ahead  of  or  even  up  with  the 
passing  show.  To  put  it  in  one 
sentence,  the  co-op  which  has  most 
successfully  solved  its  second  genera- 
tion problems  is  the  one  which — 
through  its  flexibility  of  operations — 
has  translated  the  need  of  the 
moment  into  a  direction  for  coopera- 
tive activity. 


In  the  instance  of  some  of  the 
older  cooperatives,  the  inheritance 
whicn  nas  ueen  paSSCva  w  -v.  ^... 
second  generation  of  members  has 
sometimes  been  a  handicap  to  this 
necessary  flexibility.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample,  a  board  of  directors  handed 
down  from  the  previous  generation. 
It  may  be,  on  the  one  hand,  a  well- 
seasoned  and  capable  body  or  it 
may  be  more  or  less  afflicted  with  a 
dry  rot  of  self-perpetuation. 

Experience  Balances 
Enthusiasm 

We  must  grant  that  age  and 
experience  are  valuable  assets  on 
any  board  of  directors.  No  one  can 
have  worked  with  cooperatives  for 
many  years  without  appreciating 
the  real  contribution  made  and  the 
unselfish  efforts  put  forth  by  those 
who  blazed  the  trail  and  stuck  by 
their  associations  against  all  odds 
Yet  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  youth 
and  enthusiasm  also  have  a  place  ir 
an  effective  cooperative,  especially  il 
the  organization  is  to  extend  its 
benefits  beyond  its  first  generatior. 
of  members.  The  task  is  to  strike 
the  right  balance  between  the  con 
servatism  customarily  associateci 
with  age  and  experience,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth. 

In  many  respects  the  cooperative 
can  be  likened  to  the  human  organ 
ism.  Its  life  blood  is  its  member 
ship.  So  long  as  that  life  blood  keep; 
circulating  and  replenishing  itself 
and  permeates  every  part  of  thf 
organism,  there  is  life  and  activity 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  co 
operative  may  be  compared  to  thf 
nerve  centers  of  the  iDody.  The) 
are  charged  with  the  task  of  direct 
ing  the  organization's  functions. 

But  nerve  tissue  wears  out  anc 
needs  replenishing  just  as  do  blooc 
cells  and  muscle  tissues.  The  nerv( 
center  as  a  directing  force  must  pro 
vide  for  replacement  of  its  owr 
exhausted  nerve  tissue.  Coopera 
tives,  if  they  are  to  survive  througl 
succeeding  generations,  must  als( 
replenish  their  directing  force- 
their  boards  of  directors. 


Watch  future  issues  of  your  RE- 
VIEW for  a  continuation  of  this 
discussion  on  ''second  generation 
members." 


A  man  can  fail  many  times,  bu 
he  isn't  a  real  failure  until  b 
begins  to  blame  someone  else. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced,  on  June 
20.  its  approval  of  the  continuation 
of  the  butter  stabilization  program 
for  the  storage  season  from  Mav, 
1940,  to  April,  1941.  Under  this 
program  the  Dairy  Products  Mar- 
keting Association  will  be  in  a 
position,  whenever  necessary  during 
the  season,  to  carry  on  butter 
marketing  stabilization  operations. 
This  work  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  operations  are  made  possible 
through  a  $7,000,000  loan  approved 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  buying  and  storing  up  to 
25.000,000  pounds  of  butter. 

The  butter  bought  by  the  DPMA 
under  this  program  is  to  be  held  in 
storage,  available  for  resale  to  the 
commercial  trade  at  prices  repre- 
senting a  reasonable  seasonal  in- 
crease and  at  least  enough  to  cover 
the  purchase  price  plus  handling 
and  carrying  charges.  Butter  not 
resold  to  the  commercial  trade  may 
be  sold  to  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  for  relief 
distribution. 

Loans  Repaid  In  Full 

During  the  1938-39  butter  storage 
season  I  14.000,000  pounds  of  butter 
were  purchased,  the  total  loan  reach- 
ing $31,646,000.  In  the  1939-40 
season  slightly  under  13,000.000 
pounds  were  purchased,  with  loans 
totaling  $3,300,000.  These  loans 
have  been  repaid  in  full. 

Of  the  13.000.000  pounds  bought 
by  DPMA  in  the  1939-40  season. 
9,000.000  pounds  were  resold  to  the 
trade  and  4.000.000  pounds  to  the 
FSCC.  In  addition,  the  FSCC 
bought  approximately  6.000.000 
pounds       direct.  Approximately 

5,000,000  pounds  of  butter  were  sold 
under  the  food  stamp  plan  to  needy 
families,  all  of  which  moved  through 
regular  trade  channels. 

The  purpose  of  the  combined 
program  operated  through  the 
DPMA  and  the  FSCC  is  to  help 
increase  and  maintain  returns  to 
producers  by  improving  the  average 
market  prices  of  dairy  products  for 
the  season  as  a  whole  through  sur- 
plus removal  and  related  measures, 
thus  increasing  the  consumption  of 
surplus  dairy  products  among  needy 
families. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  our 
own  market  every  cent  increase  in 
butter  price  obtained  through  the 
work  of  the  DPMA  and  other  pro- 
grams results  in  4  to  5  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  increase  in  the 
price  of  Class  II  and  Class  III  milk. 


This  gives  the  butter  stabilization 
program  a  definite  financial  value 
to  the  eastern  milk  producers.  Also, 
since  butter  prices  largely  influence 
prices  of  all  manufactured  dairy 
products,  it  has  tended  to  stabilize 
dairy  prices  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

Electric  Fences  Must 
Be  Properly  Installed 

Electricity  is  powerful  stuff.  For 
that  reason,  farmers  who  are  just 
getting  high-line  electric  service  will 
play  safe  by  not  rating  the  new 
source  of  power  too  lightly. 

J.  R.  Hoswell.  extension  agricul- 
tural engineer  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College  reminds  us  that  frequent 
reports  are  heard  of  livestock  being 
killed  by  a  home-made  electric 
fence  device  or  some  cheap,  unap- 
proved controller.  The  most  recent 
item  was  about  a  pig  a  farmer's  son 
was  trying  to  train.  It  was  pure 
luck  that  the  boy  was  not  killed  as 
was  the  pig. 

Wisconsin  has  established  safety 
standards  for  all  electric  fences  that 
may  be  legally  used  in  that  state. 
So  far  no  deaths  have  been  reported 
in  Pennsylvania  from  such  devices. 
According  to  Professor  Hoswell.  one 
of  the  requirements  is  a  ground  at 
the  controller  that  prevents  a  break- 
down from  charging  the  wire  too 
highly.  The  statement  of  approval 
should  be  on  the  box  of  each  control- 
ler sold. 

Shocks  that  men  could  barely 
feel  knocked  over  one  child.  What 
may  be  amply  safe  on  a  dry  day  may 
kill  on  a  wet  one.  It  does  not  pay  to 
take  chances  to  save  a  few  dollars. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads 
on  to  fortune;  omitted  all  the  voyage 
of  their  life  is  bound  in  shallows 
and  in  miseries;  and  we  must  take 
the  current  when  it  serves,  or  lose 
our  ventures.  Wm.  Shaf^esfjcarc. 

"All  those  fond  of  music  step  two 
paces  forward,  "  sang  out  the  Top 
Sergeant  just  before  the  company 
was  dismissed. 

With  visions  of  a  soft  job  in  the 
regimental  band  half  a  dozen  men 
stepped  out. 

Growled  the  T.S. :  "All  right  now. 
you  six  guys  get  bu!5y  and  carry 
that  piano  up  to  the  top  floor  of  the 
officer's  quarters." 
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For  Every  Dairy 

COOLING 
REQUIREMENT 

M  &  E  Automatic  Refriger- 
ating   Compressors    bring 

inuut^rii/    pfuiiiuuio/     iwvv  - '-w-'i 

cooling  and  storage  to  all 
farms,  large  or  small.  Electric 
motor  or  gasoline  engine 
powered,  heavy-duty  com- 
pressors in  models  and  capac- 
ities to  meet  all  requirements. 
Equipment  that  quickly  earns 
its  cost  by  protecting  quality 
and  profits — preventing  waste. 


M&E  Model  SO  ■  S5  •  33 

3  Cylindef,  I'm"  Bore,  ^h''  SUoke 

1/5-1/4-  1/3   HP  Motor 

IVe  will  be  glad  to  mail  you 
catalogs  and  full  information 

MERCHANT  &  EVANS  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.        Plant  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Business  is  like  a  wheelbarrow  - 
it  stands  still  unless  someone  pushes 
it. 


The  Future  Farmer 

The   Future   Farmer  is  "Learning   to  Do" 

The  jobs  set  forth  in  his  plans 

Discovering;  the  truths  he  never  knew 

By    thought,    and    toil    of   his    busy   hands. 

By  guidance  of  the  teacher  near 

The  doubtful   things  are  made  more  clear. 

The   Future   Farmer  is   "Doing  to  Learn" 
Many  new  jobs  about  the  farm. 
Making  a  spray  to  prevent  tip-burn. 
Protecting  the  spuds  from  nature's  harm. 
Learning  in  school  the  scientific  way, 
Saying  with  farmers,  "Let  us  Spray". 

The  Future  Farmer  is  "Earning  to  Live" 
By  selling  the  products  of  his  toil 
Planning  that  animals  and  plants  each  give 
Their  substance  from  the  virgin  soil. 
Learning  to  sell  the  cooperative  way 
From  his  experience  day  by  day. 

The   Future   Farmer  is   "Living  to  Serve" 

In  school,  at  home  and  on  the  farm. 

From   jobs   well   done,    he'll   never   swerve 

From  instruction  in  nature's  charm. 

To  do,   to  learn,   to  live,   this  is  the  plan. 

The  F.F.A.  method  of  making  a  man. 

Norman  Ratchford, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
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Market  Situation  Holds  Firm 


IN  spite  of  the  heavier  milk  pro- 
duction on  June  1  than  for  the 
corresponding  day  in  any  other 
year,  the  dairy  picture  has  remained 
relatively  strong.  Consumption  of 
manufactured  dairy  products  is  con- 
tinuing at  a  high  level. 

Milk  production,  as  reported  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
of  the  USDA  averaged  18.03  pounds 
per  cow  per  day  on  June  I.  very 
slightly  higher  than  one  year  earlier 
and  one  pound  more  than  the  10- 
year  (1929-38)  average.  The  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland  reports  for 
that  date,  with  22.7  and  18.7 
pounds  per  day.  respectively,  show 
higher  production  than  a  year  ago 
and  higher  than  the  1 0-year  average, 
while  New  Jersey,  with  21.4  pounds 
was  very  slightly  less.  Total  pro- 
duction for  the  country  was  about  2 
percent  higher  on  June  1  than  a 
year  earlier. 

Pasture  conditions  showed  rap- 
id improvement  throughout  most 
of  the  country  during  May.  this 
improvement  probably  continuing 
well  into  June  with  good  rains  over 
most  of  the  dairy  section.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  area  pastures  were 
rated  on  June  1  as  88.6  percent  of 
normal,  which  is  better  than  on  that 
date  during  any  of  the  past  six 
years. 

The  fluid  milk  market  report 
of  the  USDA  shows  relatively  few 
changes  in  June.  Class  I  decreases 
were  reported  as  follows:  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  3  cents  per  hundred 
pounds;  Canton.  Ohio.  35  cents; 
Forth  Worth.  Texas,  10  cents.  A 
flat  price  decrease  of  20  cents  be- 
came effective  in  Shreveport.  La. 
Richmond,  Va.,  reported  a  6-cent 
increase. 

The  retail  price  at  Minneapolis  is 
reported  as  1  cent  higher  in  June, 
while  the  Canton,  Cincinnati  and 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  markets  each  ex- 
perienced 1-cent  decreases. 

Fluid  milk  sales  showed  a  de- 
crease of  2.41  percent  in  May  from  a 
year  ago,  according  to  the  Milk 
Industry  Foundation  reports  cover- 
ing 136  markets.  It  is  probable 
that  much,  if  not  all,  of  this  de- 
crease can  be  attributed  to  the 
drivers'  strike  in  Chicago,  which 
drastically  reduced  milk  deliveries 
for  about  10  days  during  the  month. 
The  same  report  shows  a  decrease 
of  3.17  percent  in  payrolls  and  a 
decrease  of  1.68  percent  in  employ- 
ment as  compared  with  1 939.  These 
figures  were  doubtless  affected  also 
by  the  Chicago  strike. 

The  cream  market  in  Phila- 
delphia has  been  relatively  steady 
during     the     past     several     weeks. 


Cream  meeting  the  approval  of 
Pennsylvania,  Newark  and  Lower 
Merion  Township  inspections  has 
been  selHng  quite  regularly  at  $13.75 
per  40-quart  can  of  40  percent  cream. 
n^^^T^  m^«>fina  Pennsvlvania  ap- 
proval    only    has    been    quoted    at 

$13.00. 

The  $13.75  price  is  equivalent  to 
$1.67  per  hundred  pounds  of  4 
percent  milk,  with  no  allowances 
for  cost  of  handling  and  separation 
or  for  skimmilk  value.  The  $13.00 
price  would  be  equivalent  to  $1.58 
per  hundred  pounds.  The  June 
Class  1 1  price  of  4  percent  milk  was 
$1.54  f.  o.  b.  dealer's  plant  in 
Philadelphia. 

Storage  supplies  of  butter  total- 
ed 25,359,000  pounds  on  June  1, 
as  compared  with  84,437.000  pounds 
one  year  earlier.  Almost  16.000,000 
pounds  was  moved  into  storage 
during  May,  as  compared  with  a 
5-year  average  of  2 1 ,746,000  pounds. 
Cheese  storage  supplies  on  June  1 
totaled  87,393.000  pounds  for  all 
varieties,  as  compared  with  79.272.- 
000  pounds  one  year  earlier  and  a 
5-year  average  of  76,598.000. 

Butter  prices  are  steady.  The 
New  York  June  market  closed  at 
27.25  cents  for  92-score  and  averaged 
26.9  cents,  2.84  cents  higher  than 
in  June.  1939. 

The  future  of  butter  prices  is 
somewhat  uncertain,  with  a  good 
demand  and  smaller  than  average 
storage  supplies  balanced  by  good 
production  conditions  and  prospects 
for  a  satisfactory  production  of 
dairy  feeds  for  the  forthcoming 
season. 

Evaporated  milk  production 
reached  281 .960.000  pounds  in  May. 
a  5  percent  increase  over  May. 
1939,  and  19  percent  over  the  5-year 
average.  Production  each  month  of 
1940  has  been  substantially  higher 
than  either  the  corresponding  month 
in  1 939  or  the  5-year  average  figure. 
It  is  reported  that  there  were 
287.778,000  pounds  of  evaporated 
milk  in  manufacturers*  hands  on 
June  1 ,  a  38  percent  increase  over  a 
year  earlier  and  47  percent  above 
average. 

Production  of  condensed  milk 
reached  4.906.000  pounds  in  May, 
which  is  69  percent  above  a  year 
ago  but  very  slightly  less  than  the 
5-year  average. 

Three-year  high — The  Dairy 
Situation,  published  June  18  by  the 
USDA,  reports  that  dairy  products 
prices  and  prices  to  producers  for 
milk  and  butterfat  were  the  highest 
in  May,  1940.  of  any  May  since 
1937. 
This  report  states  "General  busi- 


ness activity  is  expected  to  increase 
during  the  next  few  months  if  the 
war  continues.  Further  increases  in 
industrial  production  would  further 
strengthen  the  domestic  demand  for 
dairy  products."  Exports  of  con- 
centrated milk  products  were  re- 
ported as  having  shown  a  slight 
increase  in  recent  months,  but  these 
are  still  of  relative  unimportance 
compared  with  our  domestic  markets. 

Consumption  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts, on  a  milk  equivalent  basis, 
was  reported  as  about  2  percent 
less  in  April  than  a  year  earlier, 
while  apparent  consumer  expendi- 
tures were  about  14  percent  larger. 
Much  of  the  decrease  in  consump- 
tion was  probably  due  to  less  butter 
being  distributed  for  relief.  Cheese 
consumption  was  also  somewhat  less. 

Feed  prices  showed  some  de- 
crease in  June  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  month,  the  decreases  rang- 
ing to  as  much  as  10.69  percent. 
Compared  with  a  year  earlier,  how- 
ever, all  feed  prices  except  linseed 
meal,  which  dropped  22  percent, 
showed  increases  of  4  to  2 1  percent. 
For  more  complete  data  on  feed 
prices  see  the  tabulation  on  page  6. 
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Who  Is  a  Member? 

In  his  talk  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Professor  Wm.  V.  Dennis.  Rural  Sociologist  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  asked  the  rather  innocent  question 
"Who  is  a  Member?"  He  then  proceeded  to  shake  up  the  minds 
of  many  attending  the  meeting  on  this  point  and  did  much  in  con- 
vincing them  that  true  membership  in  a  cooperative  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  member  and  not  that  he  just  "joined". 

He  said  in  positive  tones: 

''We  are  members  only  when  we  choose  to  be! 
We  are  members  only  when  we  decide  to  be! 
We  are  members  only  when  we  want  to  be  .  .  . 

not  by  accident,  not  by  chance,  not  by  any  painless 

method!" 
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JUNE.  1940. 
92-Score 

Philadelphia 
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271/2-28 
27  5/4-281/4 
27  3/4-281/4 
271/2-28 
271/2-28 


Average  27  38 
May.  40  28.21 
June,  '39     24.42 


BUTTER  PRICES 

Solid  Pack 

New  York 

Chicago 

26 

265/4 

26 

265/4 

26 

26% 

26 

265/4 

26 

265/4 

26 

26 

2654 

26 

26  5A 

26 

265/4 

261/4 

265/4 

26% 

265/4 

261/4 

261/4 

265/4 

261/4 

265/4 

261/4 

265/4 

261/4 

265/4 

261/4 

26  5/4 

261/4 

261/2 

271/4 

27 

271/2 
ivA 

27 

261/2 

271/4 

261/2 

271/4 

261/2 

261/j 
26.27 

26.90 

27.60 

26.42 

24.06 

23.65 

Dr.  George  S.  Langford  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  reports 
great  progress  in  developing  a  disease 
which  practically  destroys  Japanese 
beetle  grubs.  A  single  grub  plays 
host  to  from  three  to  five  billion  of 
the  death-dealing  bacteria.  Plans 
are  under  way  to  inoculate  infested 
areas. 


Name  Judges  For 
National  Dairy  Show 

The  list  of  judges  and  the  judging 
schedule  for  the  National  Dairy 
Show,  to  be  held  at  Harrisburg,  in 
October,  has  recently  been  announced 
by  the  National  Dairy  Association. 
Judging  will  start  on  Monday.  Octo- 
ber 14,  with  John  Cochrane 
of  Pennsylvania  judging  the  Ayr- 
shires  and  Paul  Misner  of  Maryland 
judging  Holsteins,  each  of  them 
continuing  their  work  on  Tuesday. 

Brown  Swiss  and  Jerseys  will  be 
judged  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, October  16  and  17,  with  Elmer 
Hansen  of  Iowa  judging  the  Brown 
Swiss  and  C.  S.  Rhode  of  Illinois, 
assisted  by  Ted  Fansher  of  Missouri, 
placing  the  ribbons  on  the  Jerseys. 

The  Guernsey  judging  will  be 
held  on  Thursday  and  Friday. 
October  17  and  18,  with  Guy 
Harmon  of  Maryland  placing  the 
ribbons  and  George  Newlin  of  Michi- 
gan serving  as  associate  judge. 

Total  prize  money  for  all  breeds 
will  be  $14,603.  Of  this  amount. 
$7,500  is  being  offered  by  the  Dairy 
Show  and  the  remainder  by  the 
breed  associations.  Totals  for  each 
Dreed  follow:  Ayrshires,  $3,000; 
3rown  Swiss,  $2,103;  Guernseys, 
^3,500;  Holsteins.  $2,500;  and  Jer- 
rys. $3,500. 

In  addition,  numerous  cups  and 
rophies  are  offered  in  each  of  the 
►reeds  for  the  winners  in  various 
pecial  classifications. 


"You  want  me  to  raise  your  salary, 
eh?"  growled  the  boss  to  his  em- 
ployee. "Give  me  at  least  two  good 
reasons." 

The  employee  gazed  meekly  at 
his       employer       and       murmured, 

1  wms  . 


The  husband  drew  up  his  chair 
eside    his    wife's    sewing    machine. 

"Don't  you  think  it's  running  too 
ist?"  he  said.  "Look  out!  You'll 
5W  the  wrong  seam!  Mind  that 
3rner,  now!  Slow  down.  Mind 
our  finger!    Steady!" 

'What's  the  matter  with  you, 
jhn?"  said  his  wife,  alarmed.  "I've 
Jen  running  this  machine  for 
sars! 

"Well.  dear.  I  was  only  trying  to 
Jp  you,  just  as  you  help  me  drive 
le  car." 


Bulletin  On  Milk 

Complete  yet  concise,  scientific 
yet  interesting,  aptly  describes  the 
new  bulletin  "Milk  As  A  Food 
Throughout  Life"  recently  published 
by  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. This  forty-page  bulletin  is  well 
illustrated  and  describes  interest- 
ingly the  composition  of  milk,  why  it 
is  such  a  valuable  food  and  the 
place  filled  by  each  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  milk  in  the  nutrition  of  our 
bodies. 

It  also  describes  briefly  the  various 
processes  used  in  preparing  whole 
milk  for  the  consumer  and  the  effect 
of  each  of  these  upon  the  appearance, 
physical  properties  and  nutritive 
value  of  milk. 

For  those  who  are  interested, 
copies  of  the  bulletin  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  at 
10  cents  each. 


Meeting  Calendar 

July  8-12 — American  Institule  of  Coopera- 
tion -East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

July  1 5 — Officers  and  delegates.  District  10, 
Cecil  County  Court  House  Elkton,  Md., 
8:00  P.iVI..  E.S.T 

July  \b  -South  Jersey  Inter-State  Milk. 
Mark_eting  Committee     Woodbury,    N.   J. 

July  23  AUoona- Huntingdon  Inter -State 
Milk.  Marketing  Committee  County 
Agent's  Office,  MoUidaysburg.  Pa. 

July  25  Wilmington  Intcr-State  Milk  ^"r 
keling  Committee     Newark,  Del. 

July  3 1  -Trenton  Inter-Stale  Milk  Marketing 
Committee  19  W.  State  St..  Trenton, 
N.J. 

August  I  District  26  picnic  Cowan's 
Gap  (Allen's  Valley)  State  Park. 

August  6-9-  Cumberland  County  Dairy 
Cattle  Show     Williams  Grove,  Pa. 

August  13-15 — Maryland  Cooperative  In- 
stitute-University of  Maryland,  College 
Park.  Md. 

August  19-21 — 1940  Pennsylvania  Country 
Life  Conference — Newton  \  lamilton.  Pa. 

October  12-19 — National  Dairy  Show  - 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

December  9-12 — American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  meeting  —Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


NEW  DISCOVERY 

So  hes    MUkstone    Problem ! 
NOWl  CLEAN  MILK  CANS  WITH 

DICOLOID 

Quick,  Safe,  Sure 


IVERjiV 


IIICOIOI 


V    MttKSTONf    / 
V    *lMOV£K      ■' 


Milktton*  harben  milk- 
tpoiling    bactsria.     Pro- 

tart   wnur  millrr   bw   rlMjii- 

Ing  milk  cam  regularly 
with  DICOLOID.  Thi< 
concentrated  powder  It 
readily  applied  with  a 
wet  brush.  Powerful 
cleaning  action  quickly 
removes  stubborn  con- 
taminations without  the 
slightest  Injury  to   cans. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by  the  Makers  of 
DIVERSOL  .  . .  the  Quick- Acting.  Non- 
Rusting  Dairy  Disinjectant 


ORDER  FROM  YOUR  MILK  PLANT  TODAY 


THE  DIVERSEY  CORPORATION 
53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago 


N     C     O     R     P 


empie 

O     R     A     TED: 


I. 


C   FOR     PICTURES 
^  Entered  in  the  Review 


H 

P 
R 
I 

Z 

E 


pierrRE 

COIVTEST 

PRIZES: 

$5.00  if  picture  is  used  on  front 
page.  $1.00  if  used  on  inside 
page. 

OPEN  TO: 

Members  of  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  and  their 
families. 


Requirements  off  Picture: 

Clear,  sharp  outlines,  attractive  back- 
ground. Farm  subject  that  will  inter- 
est others  on  Its  merits. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PICTURE  (Brief). 
IDENTIFICATION  OF  SENDER. 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned). 


New  Zealand  leads  the  world  in 
per  capita  consumption  of  all  dairy 
products  as  represented  by  their 
fluid  milk  equivalents.  Switzerland 
is  second,  and  Australia  third. 
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Census  Will  Show 
Cooperative  Activity 

The  sixteenth  census,  now  being 
completed,  is  compiling  extensive 
information  upon  agricultural  co- 
operatives. Three  questions  are 
asked  in  the  farm  canvass,  which 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  cooperative 
activity,  as  follows:  "Did  you.  in 
1939,  transact  any  business  with  or 
through  a  cooperative  selling  organi- 
zation? A  cooperative  buying  or- 
ganization? A  cooperative  service 
organization? 

The  information  thus  obtained, 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
fundamental  information  revealed 
through  the  census,  will  give  an 
accurate  nation-wide  appraisal  of 
the  extent  of  business  done  by 
cooperatives. 

The  reference  to  cooperative  ser- 
vice organizations  refers  especially 
to  cooperative  telephone,  electric 
and  similar  enterprises. 

District  26  Plans  Picnic 

Inter-State  members  in  District 
26,  including  most  of  Franklin 
county  and  also  the  Fulton  County 
Local,  will  hold  their  fourth  annual 
picnic  at  Cowan's  Gap  (Allen's 
Valley),  State  Park,  on  Thursday. 
August  1 .  The  picnic  will  start  at 
10:00  A.M.  and  continue  until 
4:00  P.M. 

The  committee  on  arrangements 
has  details  for  the  event  well  along 
toward  completion.  Speakers  will 
be  O.  H.  Hoffman.  Jr..  general 
manager  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative;  C.  I.  Cohee, 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council;  and  Henderson 
Supplee,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Sup- 
plee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Company.  In 
addition,  the  Dairy  Council  will 
prepare  several  exhibits  and  put  on  a 
demonstration. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  activity 
for  every  type  of  desire.  Foremost, 
of  course,  will  be  the  basket  lunch 
picnic,  with  the  District  furnishing 
ice  cream  and  coffee  free  to  everyone 
present.  There  will  be  music,  games 
for  young  and  old,  swimming,  boat- 
ing and  Hshing.  In  fact,  if  anyone 
so  desires  he  can  do  a  bit  of  moun- 
tain climbing  also. 

Merchants  of  that  area  will  again 
contribute  worth-while  articles  as 
attendance  prizes.  Drawings  for 
these  prizes  will  take  place  late  in 
the  program  and  it  is  possible,  al- 
though plans  are  not  yet  complete, 
that  several  dairy  calves  will  be 
awarded  as  special  prizes. 

The  Arrangements  Committee  in- 
sists that  not  only  is  every  member 
of  District  26  and  his  family  especi- 
ally urged  to  come,  but  Inter- 
State  members  wherever  located 
and  their  friends  will  be  cordially 
welcomed. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIE\> 

i 


INTER-STATE 


ft  • 


GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY  HELPS 
MAINTAIN  FULL  MILK  PRODUCTION 


THAT'S  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
P.  W.  Leonard,  Manager 
of  the  Sibley  Farms.of  Sp>en- 
cer,  Mass.  He  says:  "I  use 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray  be- 
cause I  find  that  it  helps 
keep  milk  at  peak  produc- 
tion, helps  keep  cattle 
quieter  and  easier  to  milk." 

In  the  Sibley  Farms'  herd 
of  Jerseys  is  the  famous 
pure-bred  Spermfield  Owls 
Poppy,  whose  record  is  18,- 
058  lbs.  milk,  1005  lbs.  fat. 


HIGH  KILL.  "I  can  heartily  rec- 
ommend Gulf  Livestock  Spray  as  be- 
ing tops.  Its  high  kill  protects  our 
cows  for  a  long  period,  and  I  have 
never  known  it  to  impart  a  trace  of 
taste  or  odor  to  the  milk,"  says  Mr. 
W.  H.  Key,  owner  of  a  fine  Jersey  herd 
in  Maysville,  Kentucky. 


HELPS   MILK   PRODUCTION.   Mr. 

W.  J.  Johnson,  of  Ledge-Ever  Farms, 
Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  keeps  registered 
Guernseys  and  Holsteins.  He  says: 
"We  know  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  is  a 
help  in  maintaining  high  milk  pro- 
duction. It  doesn't  impart  taste  or 
odor  to  milk  even  when  used  just  be- 
fore milking." 


GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY: 

•  kills  flies,  lice,  and  ticks 

•  repels  stable  and  horn  flies 

•  won't  impart  odor  or  taste  to 
milk 

•  quiets  cows  at  milking  time — 
also  in  pasture 

•  won't  blister,  or  cause  cattle's 
hair  to  fall  out.  It  improves  the 
bloom  of  the  animals'  coats 

•  is  economical  to  use 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACH 

CpCC  I  Farm  and  Ranch  Bulletin, 
■  "^^^  ■  Second  Edition,  of  the  Gulf 
Research  and  Development  Co.:  "Elx* 
ternal  Parasites  that  Attack  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Goats,  Horses,  Mules,  Hogs, 
Dogs,  and  Poultry."  Write  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.,  Gulf  Refining  Co.,  Petroleum 
Specialties  Div.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Milk  Producer 


y  1CJ>Y 


ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  PARMER  BY  THE  INTER-STATE  MILK   PRODUCERS'  COOPERATIVE,  In 


c. 
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For  sale  by  many  leading  feed  stores,  milk  companies,  and  Gulf  Stations 


When  you  buy  products  advertised  on  these  pages  tell  the  merchat 
that  you  saw  the    advertisement   in    the  Milk   Producers   Revie 


Harvesting  Their  Own  Feed 


MILKiPRODUCERS  REVIEVV 


August,  1940 


Inter^State  Girls 

ENTER  THE 

DAIRY    QUEEN    CONTEST 

22  District  Winners  Will  Be  Awarded 

^fiee  ^^ifU  ia  PUUaJelpJUa 

Make  New  Friends  Enjoy  ^Pleasant  Experiences 

The  Contest  Rules  Are  Simple: — 

1.  Girls  between  ages  of  17  and  21. 

2.  High  school  graduate. 

3.  Daughters  of  a  member  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative. 

4.  Unmarried. 

Here  Is  How  To  Enter: — 

1.  Get  application  blank  from  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative. 

2.  File  application  with  your  District  Secretary. 

(His  name  and  address  will  be  supplied  when  application  blank  is  sent) 

3.  Obtain  copy  of  high  school  record  to  file  with  appli- 
cation. 

4.  Take  part  in  your  District  contest. 

And  The  District  Winners: — 

1.  Will  be  entertained  at  Philadelphia — a  two  day  trip. 

2.  If  from  Pennsylvania,  will  compete  for  privilege  of 
participating  in  final  contest  at  State  College  in 
September. 

3.  If  from  Delaware,  Maryland  or  New  Jersey,  will 
serve  as  a  special  committee  to  pick  the  girl  to 
participate  in  final  contest. 

The  Winner  of  the  Final  Contest 

Will  be  crowned  Dairy  Queen  and  will  reign  over 
special  functions  at  the  National  Dairy  Show. 

Note: — The  National  Dairy  Show  management  specifies  that  the  Dairy 
Queen  must  be  from  Pennsylvania.  Your  Cooperative,  however,  has  arranged 
so  that  each  District,  in  whatever  state  located,  may  hold  a  contest,  the  winner 
of  each  of  these  contests  being  entertained  on  a  two-day  trip  to  Philadelphia  on 
exactly  the  same  basis,  except  that  the  out-of-state  girls  will  serve  as  a  special 
committee  to  select  the  Inter-State  nominee  to  the  final  contest,  which  nominee 
must  be  from  Pennsylvania. 

No  Cost  to  Enter     -     -     A  Splendid  Opportunity 

Inter-State  girls,  if  you  qualify  under  the  simple  rules 
of  this  contest  write  today  Jor  your  application  blank, 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  COOPERATIVE 

401  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia^  Pennsylvania 


New  Price  Order 
For  Lehigh  Area 

The  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
Commission  has  announced  a  new 
price  order  for  the  Lehigh  Milk 
Marketing  Area.  This  order,  effec- 
tive August  I ,  reduces  the  Class  I 
price  from  $2.85  to  $2.70  per  hundred 
pounds  of  4  percent  milk. 

The  Class  I A  (fluid  cream)  price 


in  the  new  order  is  continued  at 
$2.20  per  hundred  pounds  of  4 
percent  milk,  except  th:it  during 
July  and  August  this  price  is  reduced 
to  $2.00. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Lehigh 
Marketing  Area  were  also  changed 
at  the  same  time  by  eliminating 
from  the  area  all  parts  of  Chester 
and    Montgomery    counties    which 


were  formerly  in  the  area  and  also 
removing  certain  townships  in  Bucks 
county. 

The  Commission  reports  that  the 
previous  prices  established  for  that 
area  have  been  disregarded  in  many 
instances,  with  prices  of  $2.55  to 
$2,65  being  paid  by  some  dealers, 
jJB^The  new  order  is  based  on  the 
results    of    testimony    presented    at 


•  i  »^.*^* 


hearings    anu    Cuecivs    iitadc     upun 
records  of  milk  dealers  in  the  area, 


Measure  Cost 

Of  Disorderly  Marketing 

The  difference  between  operating 
under  orderly  marketing  methods 
and  being  victims  of  disorderly 
marketing  was  estimated  by  the 
Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  As- 
sociation of  New  York  as  worth 
$5,999,000  in  four  months'  time  for 
its  members. 

This  extra  income  for  farmers  was 
based  upon  a  comparison  of  milk 
prices  from  March  to  June,  1940, 
under  the  Federal-State  marketing 
order,  as  compared  with  the  corres- 
ponding months  of  1939,  when,  with- 
out such  an  order,  the  lowest  valued 
milk  on  the  market  set  the  price  for 
all  milk. 

The  March  price  this  year  was 
63  cents  higher  than  a  year  ago; 
April,  75  cents;  May,  60  cents  and 
June,  49  cents.  These  prices  applied 
to  the  volume  of  milk  marketed 
gives  that  figure  of  practically 
$6,000,000  which  increase  applied  to 
members  of  the  League  only. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  for  all 
dairy  farmers  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed  the  total  increase  in 
income  was  approximately  $12,000,- 
000  for  the  four-month  period. 

Not  only  did  this  mean  $12,000,- 
000  more  income  for  the  farmers,  but 
it  meant  $12,000,000  more  business 
done  by  the  merchants  and  others 
with  whom  the  farmers  dealt  directly 
and  additional  amounts  of  business 
impossible  to  estimate  that  was 
done  in  turn  by  these  merchants 
who  first  received  the  money  from 
the  farmer. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  business- 
men and  bankers  in  agricultural 
communities  of  the  New  York  milk 
shed  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
results  obtained  from  orderly  mar- 
keting as  compared  with  the  chaos 
of  the  spring  of  1939. 


Those  Foolish  Virgins 


in  the  old  parable  have  made  the  head- 
lines for  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  all  because  they  were  caught 
napping  when  the  procession  went  by. 

If  all  the  girls  in  the  party  had  been 
fully  prepared,  as  were  half  of  them, 
we  wouldn't  have  the  story  at  all. 
But  they  were  not  and  as  a  result  the 
parable  still  stands. 

Now  is  a  good  time  for  us  milk 
producers  to  be  thinking  about  the 
relative  advantages  of  wisdom  and  folly. 
This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when, 
more  than  any  other  time,  it  is  ex- 
tremely easy  to  be  caught  napping 
only  to  wake  up  with  a  herd  of  fly- 
bitten, milked-off,  thin  cows  that  just 
cannot  be  pulled  into  proper  working 
shape  by  fall. 


The  wise  man  knows  that  cows  are 
entirely  too  high  to  be  used  for  fly- 
meat,  and  he  sprays  liberally  and  often. 
He  knows  that  no  cow  with  a  grain  of 
sense  is  going  to  walk  her  hooves  off  out 
in  the  hot  sun,  rustling  up  enough 
food  at  three  blades  a  bite,  to  keep  her 
own  body  going  and  run  a  milk  plant 
for  her  owner  besides.  He  also  knows 
that,  regardless  of  the  price  of  feed,  it 
costs  a  lot  more  to  GET  a  cow  in  con- 
dition than  it  does  to  KEEP  her  in 
condition. 

Don't   let   us  be  caught   napping! 


Holding  Their  Market 


We  are  reproducing  herewith 
an  article  ''Health  Board  Ruling 
Draws  Attention  to  Creameries' 
Principal  Fault  Floors",  which 
was  carried  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Dairy  Record ,  acreameryman's 
magazine  published  at  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  in  which  it  is  de- 
scribed how  creamerymen  in  that 
section  made  the  required  im- 
provements in  order  to  hold  their 
market,  even  though  that  market 
was  1200  miles  away. 


"Well,  Pat,"  remarked  the  fore- 
man, "I'm  sorry  to  see  you  leave  the 
works.  Aren't  the  wages  satis- 
factory?" 

"The  wages  are  all  right,"  re- 
turned Pat,  "but  I  keep  having  a 
guilty  feeling  all  the  time." 

"About  what?" 

"I'm  all  the  time  thinkin'  I'm 
doin'  a  horse  out  of  a  job." 


Two  YEARS  AGO,  dealers  supplying 
five  suburban  Philadelphia  areas, 
known  as  the  Lower  Merion  town- 
ship, received  notices  from  the 
health  boards  which  jointly  admin- 
ister the  public  health  laws  of  those 
boroughs  that  only  butter  which  was 
made  under  specified  standards  could 
be  sold  within  that  district. 

Those  standards  were  extremely 
rigid,  and  it  first  created  consider- 
able resentment  among  creamerymen 
supplying  dealers  who  served  the 
area.  Creamery  operators,  accus- 
tomed to  highly  competitive  bidding 
for  their  butter,  might  be  tempted 
ordinarily  to  tell  Lower  Merion 
township  to  get  their  butter  some- 
where else,  if  they  insisted  upon 
foisting  a  "bunch  of  theoretical 
laws  upon  busy  creamerymen",  but 
Lower  Merion  township  constitutes 
no  ordinary  market.  Any  hard- 
boiled  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
creamery  operators  would  have  en- 


countered an  even  more  hard-boiled 
bunch  of  dealers  who  weren't  going 
to  let  any  such  prize  outlet  be  lost 
if  they  could  help  it. 

Creameries  Co-operate 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such 
attitude  was  manifested  by  the 
creamery  operators  affected  by  the 
order.  They  happen  to  be  men  who 
take  pride  in  their  creameries  and 
who  yield  to  no  doctor  in  their  desire 
to  produce  a  clean,  healthful,  sani- 
tary product.  If  the  physicians  on 
the  Lower  Merion  health  boards  had 
any  proposals  which  would  improve 
the  conditions  under  which  their 
butter  was  made,  those  creamery 
operators  were  for  them. 

Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  the 
man  whom  the  health  boards  select- 
ed to  represent  them  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  was  Dr.  Grim,  a  man  who 
knows  what  constitutes  good  sani- 
tary practices,  who  isn't  easily 
swerved,  but  who  knows  the  differ- 
ence between  sound  practices  and 
vague   theory.      Dr.   Grim  can   curl 


a  careless  operator's  hair  with  a 
verbal  blast,  but  he  isn't  the  type  of 
man  who  insists  that  a  creamery's 
walls  be  torn  down  just  because  it 
doesn't  happen  to  conform  to  a 
theorist's  ideas  of  how  a  butter 
factory  should  be  built. 

Demands  Sanitary  Floors 

Upon  one  point  Dr.  Grim  was 
adamant.  The  creamery  had  to  have 
a  fioor  made  of  sanitary  material, 
and  several  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa  plant  managers  learned 
how  stubborn  he  could  be  upon  this 
point.  When  pressed,  he  admitted 
that  packing  house  brick,  which  is 
actually  a  tile,  represents  his  idea 
of  the  proper  kind  of  a  floor  for  a 
dairy  plant. 

Several  creameries  supplying  Low- 
er Merion  township  with  butter 
installed  packing  house  brick  floors, 
and  so  did  a  number  of  other  plants 
whose  operators  were  favorably  im- 
pressed with  its  qualities.  The 
floors    seem     to     be     giving     entire 

satisfaction Packing  house 

brick  cost   more   than  concrete   but 
it's  worth  it. 


Mrs.  Oscar  D.  Fouse, 
Williamsburg,  Pa., 
sends  us  this  pic- 
ture of  a  harvest 
scene  on  their  farm. 
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American  Breeders  Offer 
Cattle  to  Restore  Guernsey 

The  Guernsey  breeders  of  America 
have  determined  that  this  famous 
breed  of  dairy  cows  will  continue  to 
populate  the  Island  of  Guernsey. 
A  large  number  of  breeders  have 
expressed  their  desire  to  furnish  new 
seedstock  for  the  Island  if  the  cattle 
on  the  Island  are  destroyed  as  a 
result   of   the    Nazi  occupation. 

The  Island  of  Guernsey  lies  within 
the  English  Channel,  69  miles  from 


England  and  28  miles  from  the 
French  coast.  The  breed  originated 
here  and  has  been  developed  over  a 
period  of  1 000  years. 

The  first  known  importation  of 
cattle  to  America  from  the  Island 
of  Guernsey  was  in  1831  and  they 
were  taken  to  an  island  on  Lake 
Winnipesaukee,  New  Hampshire. 
^,u;^U  ^ol^^fJ  ^^v  a''*^  <^f  *"he  state 
legislature,  was  named  Guernsey 
Island. 


Export  Orders 

No  Cause  for  Excitement 

Thus  far  at  least  the  European  war 
has  been  a  negative  factor  in  the 
farm  export  situation.  Of  late  a  few 
orders  have  been  received  from  the 
British  government  for  evaporated 
milk  and  dry  milk.  Although  these 
orders  for  2.250.000  cases  of  evapor- 
ated milk  and  1 .000.000  pounds  of 
dry  milk  are  in  themselves  large, 
they  represent  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  our  total  dairy  output. 

Dairymen  generally  are  urged  to 
avoid  any  undue  optimism  on  ac- 
count of  these  scattered  war  orders. 
In  fact  it  is  apparent  that  the  recent 
British  orders,  not  yet  delivered, 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  absorb 
even  the  excess  production  of  June 
this  year  as  compared  with  June 
a  year  ago.  They  certainly  have 
not  been  enough  to  balance  the  loss 
of  export  trade  of  other  farm  com- 
modities. 


New  York  Court 
Upholds  Equalization 

On  June  28  the  Appellate  Court 
handed  down  an  unanimous  decision 
upholding  the  New  York  State  milk 
marketing  order  in  Rochester.  The 
principle  question  involved  was  - 
Should  breed  milk  be  subject  to  the 
same  provisions  of  the  order  as  all 
other  milk? 

The  plaintiff,  the  New  York  State 
Guernsey  Breeders  Cooperative,  con- 
tended, among  other  things,  that  the 
provisions  of  equalization  as  applied 
to  Guernsey  milk  was  unfair  to  the 
extent  that  they  were  unconstitu- 
tional. The  breeders  contended  that 
their  milk  was  not  subject  to 
equalization  and  should  be  eligible 
for  a  special  differential,  in  view 
of  their  own  sales  promotional 
campaign. 

The  court  did  not  agree  with  this 
point  of  view,  and  held  that  all  milk 
was  subject  to  equalization,  and 
pointed  out  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  order  to  prevent  handlers  from 
paying  above  the  minimum  prices. 

In  rendering  their  decision,  the 
court  recalled  that  in  1939  there  was 
an  attempt  to  get  the  state  legisla- 
ture to  insert  a  provision  for  a 
differential   for   Guernsey   milk   but 
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instead,  the  legislature  specifically 
provided  that  equalization  would 
apply  to  all  grades  of  milk. 


Guest  Editorial 

The  following,  gleaned  from  a 
recent  issue  of  the  California  Milk 
News,  deserves  the  thought  and  study 
of  every  American.  Not  only  do  these 
thoughts  apply  to  our  own  government, 
but  to  our  every-day  activities,  in- 
cluding the  milk  business.  Thank 
you.  Editor  Sturm. 

*These  are  the  days  when  every- 
one seems  to  be  trying  to  throw  an 
egg  into  the  electric  fan. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  a  wonderful 
thing  if  we  all  got  smart  for  once 
and  tried  to  work  together!  Each 
of  us  give  a  little  in  order  to  take  a 
little. 

"If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  our 
Nation  needed  unity,  that  time  is 
here  now. 

"The  proof  that  Democracy  is  the 
best  form  of  government  is  in  your 
hands  and  my  hands.  Only  by  good 
conduct  toward  each  other  can  we 
give  to  Democracy  the  strength  it 
must  have  to  exist. 

"If  we  continue  to  permit  fear, 
greed  and  hatred  to  rule  our  acts, 
we  will  be  shoved  along  with  millions 
of  others,  into  the  ranks  of  the  goose- 
steppers. 

"You  and  I  must  learn  now.  and 
quickly,  to  cooperate,  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  good.  In 
this  lies  our  real  strength.  These 
days  may  be  Democracy's  last 
chance  for  many,  many  years,  to 
prove  its  blessings.  If  we  love 
Democracy,  let's  prove  it,  in  the 
dairy  industry  and  in  all  of  our 
other  endeavors. 

"Can  we  do  this?  The  answer  is  up 
to  you 

Canadian  Cooperative 
Donates  Training  Plane 

The  Eraser  Valley  Milk  Producers' 
Association  drew  attention  to  itself 
from  the  whole  of  Canada  recently 
when  that  association  presented 
a  De  Haviland  Tiger  Moth  training 
plane  to  the  Canadian  government. 

This  plane  was  given  in  the  name 
of  the  members  of  this  British 
Columbia  cooperative,  the  presenta- 
tion program  being  broadcast  over  a 
Canadian  radio  hookup. 

Doubtless,  the  members,  officials 
and  management  of  this  cooperative 
share  the  opinion  so  common  among 
United  States  cooperatives,  that 
should  the  Democracies  be  crushed, 
true  cooperatives  will  die  with  them. 
This,  at  least,  has  been  the  fate  of 
cooperatives  in  the  totalitarian  coun- 
tries of  Europe  where  everything  is 
done  for  the  State,  while  in  coopera- 
tives, as  in  true  democracies,  every- 
thing is  done  for  the  individual. 


With  this  heifer  Elizabeth  Robin- 
son has  an  excellent  start  toward  a 
herd  of  purebred  Holsteins.  Pic- 
ture sent  by  Mrs.  Elwood  Rob- 
inson,     Woodstown,    New    Jersey. 


August,  1940 

Want  a  Better  Community? 

Conference  Will  Give  Pointers! 

WHAT  Makes  A  Progressive  Com- 
munity Tick"  will  be  the 
central  theme  of  the  fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coun- 
try Life  Conference  which  will  be 
held  at  Newton  Hamilton.  August 
19-21.  1940.  This  Conference  is 
open  to  any  and  all  rural  people  of 
the  state  and  leaders  in  farm  and 
community  life  are  especially  urged 

to  attend. 

B.  H.  Dimit  of  Indiana,  Penn- 
sylvania, president  of  the  Con- 
ference, announces  that  the  opening 
address  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Mildred 
Thurow  Tate,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics  at  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Her  subject 
will  be  "What  Are  the  Significant 
Needs  of  People?" 

This  will  be  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  "What  Are  the  Needs 
of  My  Community?"  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Russell  B.  Dicker- 
son,  instructor  in  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Dr.  Leland  B.  Tate,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Rural  Sociology. 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  will 
give  the   Monday  evening  address. 

The  sessions  on  the  second  day, 
Tuesday,  will  be  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  what  is  now  being 
done  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural 
people  in  Pennsylvania  and  of  the 
facilities  and  materials  available 
for  meeting  these  needs.  The  Tues- 
day sessions  will  include  a  separate 
youth  section  on  the  same  general 
subject.  It  will  be  conducted  by 
the  young  people  with  their  own 
program  and  speakers. 

The  Wednesday  meeting  offers 
two  programs  of  unusual  interest, 
with  Dr.  E.  A.  Schaal  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Relations  of  the 
Friends  Service  Committee  discus- 
sing spiritual  and  social  aspects  of 
"The  World  Situation  as  it  Affects 
Rural  America." 

Dr.  Fred  Lininger.  Vice-Dean  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture  at  Pe:nn- 
sylvania  State  College,  will  consider 
the   question's  economic   aspects. 

Reservations  for  those  attending 
the  Conference  may  be  made  by 
addressing  the  Pennsylvania  Coun- 
try Life  Conference,  341  Education 
Building,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  The  costs 
of  attending  the  Conference  are 
being  kept  at  a  minimum. 

• 

Chicago  Dairymen  Join 
Neatest  Farm  Contest 

Sometime  about  the  middle  of 
August  the  neatest  farmstead  among 
the  1 3.000  members  of  the  Pure  Milk 
Association   of   Chicago   will   be  se- 


lected in  the  annual  Neatest  Dairy 
Farm  contest.  In  announcing  the 
contest  the  Association  insists  that 
neatness  and  cleanliness  will  count 
in  the  judging  of  the  farms  entered 
in  the  contest.  Financial  outlay 
will  have  no  influence  with  the 
judges.  They  are  instructed  to 
watch  for  neatness  as  shown  by  the 
absence  of  rubbish  heaps,  sagging 
fences,  cobwebs,  dirty  windows  or 
similar  signs  of  neglect. 

A  separate  contest  is  being  held  in 
each  of  the  15  districts,  with  three 
prize  winners  in  each  district.  From 
the  district  winners  the  grand  cham- 
pion farm  will  be  selected. 


Young  Folks  Predominate 
At  Cumberland  Show 

The  Cumberland  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. Dairy  Cattle  Show  antici- 
pates approximately  300  entries  by 
90  different  exhibitors.  This  show 
will  be  held  August  6-9  at  Williams 
Grove,  south  of  Mechanicsburg. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the 
show  will  be  the  annual  roundups, 
Thursday  morning.  August  8.  of 
the  Ayrshire.  Guernsey  and  Hol- 
stein  4-H  Dairy  Calf  Clubs. 

Other  features  will  include  the 
special  program  on  Tuesday  evening 
entitled  "4-H  Clubs  In  Action"  by 
the  500  4-H  members  and  local 
leaders  of  the  county  and  a  program 
put  on  by  the  Future  Farmers  of  the 
county  on  Wednesday  evening. 


Learning  the  **Give  and 
Take'*  of  Cooperative 
Marketing 

On  page  I  I  of  the  Review  you 
will  find  a  splendid  article,  telling 
how  a  group  of  New  Jersey  women 
have  joined  together  in  a  coopera- 
tive. This  is  a  splendid  example  of 
learning  how  to  get  ahead  through 
the    old     principle    of     "Give     and 

Take. 

This  small  cooperative  provides 
practically  all  the  problems  en- 
countered by  a  large  scale,  widely 
extended  cooperative  except  the 
problem  of  distance  and  keeping  all 
the  members  informed. 

You  will  note  in  reading  this 
article  that  an  initial  sacrifice  was 
necessary  hard  work  was  involved 
— that  uniform  prices  were  estab- 
lished a  definite  commission  or 
brokerage  was  charged  on  all  sales  ^ 
that  the  women  soon  learned  that 
they  had  to  speak  their  minds 
fairly  and  honestly  at  meetings — 
and  even  that  they  had  to  submit  to 
a  type  of  inspection  so  as  to  assure 
the  customer  of  getting  quality 
produce. 

It  is  a  safe  bet  that  if  the  husbands 
of  these  women  are  members  of 
farm  cooperatives  they  are  going 
to  be  better  members  because  of  the 
vivid,  practical  experience  gained  by 
these  women  in  their  own  coopera- 
tive market. 


An  Unpleasant  Outlook 

Famine  faces  continental  Europe. 
The  heel  of  the  conqueror  has 
crushed  agriculture  in  the  best  lands 
of  western  Europe.  Italy's  crops 
are  reported  short.  Imports  of  food 
and  forage  normally  needed  to  main- 
tain man  and  beast  are  cut  off. 

Food  prices  are  going  up.  essential 
foods  such  as  butter  and  milk  are 
rationed  to  the  convenience  of  the 
Reich.  Reports  state  that  12  mil- 
lion laying  hens  have  been  ordered 
killed  in  Holland  before  September  I 
because  there  is  insufficient  feed  for 
them.  A  similar  fate  is  feared  for 
Holland's  Holstein-Friesian  cows. 

With  the  Nazis  in  control  of  the 
Channel  Islands  Alderney.  Guern- 
sey, Jersey  and  Sark  the  fate  of 
their  cattle  is  uncertain.  One  report 
states  that  alf  cattle  were  removed 
from  Jersey  to  England  before 
arrival  of  the  Nazis,  which,  if  true, 
would  preserve  the  breeding  stock, 
help  England,  and  prevent  the  cows 
being  made  into  beef  for  the  soldiers 
of  the  Reich. 

All  lovers  of  fine  livestock  regret 
this  situation  and  fear  for  the  future 
of  European  livestock  industries. 
With  famine  so  imminent,  a  famine 
largely  man  made,  it  seems  probable 
that  years  will  elapse  before  a 
complete  recovery  will  be  possible. 


Prices  Paid  for  4%  Milk 
By  Philadelphia  Dealers 

June,  1940,  f.  o.  b.  city  plant 

Abbotts  Dairies 2.16 

Baldwin  Dairies 2.36 

Breuninger  Dairies 2.39 

Engel  Dairy 2.78 

Gross  Dairy 2.55 

Harbisons'  Dairies 2.52 

Missimer  Dairies 2.64 

bcott-Powell  Dairies 2.28 

Supplee- Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. .  .2.32 
Sypherd's  Dairy 2.47 

South  Jersey  Prices 

F.  o.  b.  farm  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk. 

Class  I        Class  II      Class  III 
June        $2.85  $1.35  $1.08 

July  2.85  1.35  1.08 

Class  I  price  in  northern  New  Jersey 
markets  is  $3.00  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk, 
f.  o.  b.  farm,  Class  II  and  III  prices 
same  as  in  South  Jersey. 

The  price  of  4%  milk  of  each  class  is 
20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than 
the  price  of  3.5%  milk. 

Supplementary  Notes  to 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 

All  price  schedules  at  Pennsylvania 
markets  are  set  by  official  orders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 
and  are  based  on  milk  containing  4.0% 
butterfat.  (Prices  in  the  Huntingdon, 
Mt.  Union  and  Tyrone  markets,  as  set 
forth  in  Order  48,  effective  February  16, 
1940,  are  based  on  3.5%  milk  but  in  order  to 
obtain  uniformity  in  these  compilations, 
the  butterfat  differentials  have  been  added 
so  as  to  obtain  the  price  of  4%  milk  which 
is  here  reported.) 

Class  III  Prices     4.0%  Milk 

MARKET  JUNE  JULY 

All  Penna.  Markets     $  II 3  $1.13 

Md.  &  Del.  Stations      1.14  1.15 

Wilmington  II 4  I    15 

Average  price  92-score  butter  at  New  York: 
Cents  Per  Pound 
First  Half  Last  Half       Monthly 
June  26  75  27  05  26  90 

July  27.13  27.00  27.06 

The  June  average  price  (in  bold 
face  type)  is  the  weighted  average  price 
paid  by  the  dealer  indicated,  according  to 
price  schedules  furnished,  or  as  determined 
from  statements  furnished  with  milk  checks 
and  checked  in  the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  premi- 
ums which  may  be  earned  by  the  producer. 

The  butterfat  differential  on  Class  I  and 
II.  also  on  Class  111  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  4  cents  for  each  point  (0. 1  %)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.0%. 

The  price  schedule  as  given  f.  o.  b.  any 
particular  market  applies  to  all  fluid  milk 
dealers  in  that  market. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Classification  Percentages — June,  1940 

PENNSYLVANIA.  MARYLAND  and  DELAWARE 

Class    Class       Class       Class       Bonus  to 
Dealer  J  lA  II  III        ''A"  Producers 

Abbotts  Dairies  "A" 58.5  19.2  22.3 

B" 49.3  ..           28.4  22.3 

Baldwin  Dairies 63  15  22           62%    of    Prod. 

Blue  Hen  Farms 53.8  7.2  39 

Breuninger  Dairies 64  18  18 

riov#.r  Dairy  romDa"^'          (y\    R'^s  \\    7?  7^  4^      A(\oZ    of    Prod 

Eachus  Dairies 71  II             12 

Engel  Dairy 87.36  ..              7.9         4.74     81.87%    Prod. 

Fraims  Dairies 70.26  ..            11.53  18.21      .. 

Gross  Dairy 70  30 

Harbisons'  Dairies 72  13  15            76%    of    CI.    I 

Hernig,  Peter,  Sons 25  75 

Hill  Crest  Farm 90.41  5.78  3.81 

Hoffman  Dairies  (Hntdn). .   30.  5  4           65   5 

Martin  Century  Farms   .    .a84.  I  a  I  5.9                      65.5%  of  Prod. 

May's  Dairy 45  I  54 

Missimer  Dairies 76.47  23.53 

Mt.  Union  San.  Dairy   1-15  79  6  15 

"     16-30  89  6  5 

Nelson  Dairies 54  32  14 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co.     32.6  2.4       65 

Royale  Dairy     1-15 70  9  21 

''    16-30 93  7 

Scott-Powell  Dairies 55  33  12           67%   of   Prod. 

Stegmeier,  Clayton 50  6           44 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 57.51  29.64  12  85     73.03%ofCl.I 

Sypherd's  Dairy 70.3  9.9  19.8 

Turner  &  Wescott 52  42  6 

Waple  Dairies 84  9.2  6.8 

Walnut  Bank  Farms 68.95  ..              9.24  21.81 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms 63  17  20 

Williamsburg  Dairy 95  5 

NEW  JERSEY  {Percentages  of  Norm) 

Norm  Cream  Excess 

Abbotts  Dairies  "A" 100  Balance 

B" 100  Balance 

Castanea  Dairy  Co.  "A" 79  Balance     90%  of   Ex. 

••       ••   "B" 81  ••             90%  of  E:x. 

Scott-Powell  Dairies blOO  Balance 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 100  .  .                    Balance 

(a)  Martin  Century  paid  in  June.  Class  1.  68.56%  at  $2.79;   15.54%  at  $2.98;  Class  11. 
12.96%  at  $1.50;  and  2.94%  at  $1.54.     (Prices  of  4%  Grade  "B"  milk  f.o.b.  Lansdale.) 

(b)  "A"  bonus  paid  on  53.1  %  of  norm. 

Feed  Price  Summary  For  July,  1940 

Compiled  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative,  Inc. 

from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers. 

July  June  July  %  Change  July,  1940 

1940  1940  1939  compared  with 

Ingredients                         ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T.)  June.  1940  July.  1939 

Wheat  Bran 29  21  30  67  27  92  -4  76  -f-  4  62 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 38  55  40  34  36  29  -4  44  +6  23 

Gluten  Feed  23% 28  39  29  66  28  45  -4  28  -         21 

Linseed  Meal 35  73  37  76  47  49  -5  38  -24  76 

Corn  Meal 34.66  35  06  29  33  -114  +18   17 

Mixed  Dairy  Rations:   16%     3143  33  79  29  35  -6  98  +7  09 

24%     36  24  39.44  35  29  -8.11  +2.69 

32%     39.10  41.19  38.36  -5  07  +1.93 

Brewer's  Grains 28.92  31.91  25  86  -9.37  +11.83 


August,  1940 


It  doesn't  take  a  mail  clerk  to 
tell  us  that  a  man  wrapped  up  in 
himself  makes  a  very  small  package. 


"What  do  ya  say  we  open  a  quart 
of  moo  juice?" 


From  Oklahoma  comes  word  of 
the  development  of  a  milk  cow  only 
thirty-three  inches  tall.  It  is,  we 
believe,  the  first  attempt  to  condense 
the  cow. 


The  South  African  was  boasting 
to   Pat   of    the    terrible   heat   wave. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "it  burns  the 
wings  off  the  flies." 

"That's  nothing  compared  to  it 
in  Ireland,"  said  Pat.  "There  we 
have  to  feed  the  hens  ice  cream  to 
keep  them  from  laying  hard-boiled 
eggs!" 


Prices  4%  Grade  "B'^  Milk  T^T  StJyToint) 

June  Averages  and  June  and  July  Schedules.    (Explanatory  Notes  at  bottom  of  page  and  on  Page  6.  Column  I). 


Dealar 


Average  Price 
June 


•  « 


•  * 


Delivery  Point 

Philadelphia  Dealers Philadelphia.  Pa see  page  6 

Abbotts  Dairies Coudersport,  Pa 1.84 

"      Curryville.  Pa 1 .89 

Easton,  Md 1 .93 

Goshen,  Pa 2.08 

Kelton,  Pa 2.09 

Oxford,  Pa 2.09 

••      Port  Allegany,  Pa 1.84 

"      Spring  Creek,  Pa 1.82 

Avondale  Farms  Dairy Bethlehem,  Pa 1 .  71 — 1 .  73 

Blue  Hen  Farms Wilmington.  Del 2.05 

Breuninger  Dairies Richlandtown,  Pa 2.15 

Centerville  Producers'  Co-op Centerville,  Md 2.34 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington,  Del 2.21 

Delchester  Farms Edgemont,  Pa 2.30 


Duncan's  Dairy Springfield,  Pa 

Eachus  Dairies West  Chester,  Pa. 

Fraims  Dairies Wilmington,  Del.. 

Harbisons'  Dairies Brandtsville.  Pa. 

"      Byers.  Pa 


2.60 
2.60 
2.34 
2.25 
2.25 

Carlisle.  Pa 2.25 

Hurlock.  Md 2.20 

2.25 
2.22 
2.16 
2.22 


C 
3 


"      Kimberton.  Pa.. 

"      Massey.  Md. .  .  . 

"      Millville.  Pa... 

"      Sudlersville,  Md ^ 

Harshbarger  Dairy Altoona,  Pa CJ        — 

Hernig,  Peter,  Sons Boiling  Springs,  Pa ^       1 .76 

Hershey  Creamery  Co Greencastle,  Pa ^        1 .70 

Highland  Dairy  Co Doe  Run,  Pa g»       2.30 

Hill  Crest  Farms Eddington,  Pa a,        2.83 

Hoffman  Dairy Bedford,  Pa ^ 

••     Huntingdon.  Pa ^        1.83 

Johnson.  J.  Ward Woodlyn,  Pa |         2.60 

Keith's  Dairy Altoona,  Pe 


35 

Martin  Century  Farms Lansdale,  Pa -^  2.62 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy Chester,  Pa ,5  z2.60 

Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co Mt.  Union.  Pa g 2.45—2.60 

Nelson  Dairies Jeffersonville.  Pa "^  2.27 

Pebble  Hill  Farm Doylestown.  Pa o  — 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson.  Pa ^  1 .92 

Royale  Dairy Lewistown.  Pa 22-23 — 2.21 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Clayton.  Del g  2.04 

New  Holland.  Pa g  2.09 

Pottstown.  Pa cS  2.12 

•'     Snow  Hill.  Md 1.95 

Sheffield  Condensed  Milk  Co Rising  Sun.  Md .  2.04 

Stegmeier.  Clayton Tamaqua,  Pa .  2.19 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co Bedford,  Pa .  2.00 

Chambersburg,  Pa 2.05 

Hagerstown.  Md .  2.01 

Harrington.  Del 2.06 

Huntingdon,  Pa 2.04 

Leaman  Place,  Pa 2.13 

Lewistown,  Pa 2.05 

Mercersburg,  Pa 2.05 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Del 2.06 

Nassau,  Del 2.04 

Princess  Anne,  Md 1 .99 

Townsend,  Del 2.06 

Waynesboro,  Pa 2.05 

Worton.  Md 2.06 

Swavely,  H.  R.  Dairy Pottstown,  Pa — 

Sylvan  Seal  Milk  Co.  (Del.  only) F.  O.  B.  Farm 2.10 

Turner  &  Wescott Glen  Roy,  Pa 2.08 

Walnut  Bank  Farms Quakertown.  Pa 

Waple  Dairies Tyrone,  Pa 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms Wawa,  Pa 

*    The  amount  paid  on  account  was  equivalent  to  this  price. 

t    A  Class  1-A  price  of  $2.20  per  cwt.  of  4%  milk  applies  in  these  markets. 

z    Distress  milk  not  included. 


Class  I  Price 
June  and  July 

$2.98 
2.38 
2.47 
2.56 
2.63 
2.65 
2.65 
2.38 
2.34 

12.85 
2.77 
2.62 

2.77 
2.98 
2.98 

t2.85 
2.77 
2.62 
2.62 
2.62 
2.56 
2.62 
2.58 
2.50 
2.58 

t2.96 
2.58 

12.85 
2.98 

t2.58 

t2.70 
2.98 

t2.96 
2.98 
2.98 

t2.70 
2.98 
2.98 

12.96 

t2.58 


Class  II 
June 


$1 


2.40 

♦2.47 

2.19 


2, 
2 
2 
2 


60 
66 
71 
44 


t2.96 
2.47 
2.55 
2.49 
2.58 
2.53 
2.67 
2.55 
2.55 
2.58 
2.55 
2.47 
2.58 
2.55 
2.58 

t2.85 

2.65 

2.98 

t2.70 

2.98 


54 
1.46 
1.47 
1.44 
1.49 
1.50 
1.50 
1.46 
1.45 
1.39 
1.64 
1.49 


1.64 
1.54 
1.54 
1.39 
1.64 
1.49 
1.49 
1.49 
1.44 
1.49 
1.44 
1.48 
1.44 
1.39 
1.49 

1.39 
1.54 
1.39 
1.43 
1.54 
1.39 
1.54 
1.54 
1.43 
1.54 
1.54 
1.39 
1.39 
1.44 
1.50 
50 
44 


39 
47 

48 
44 
1.44 
1.48 
1.50 
1.48 
1.48 
I 


44 
44 
44 
44 
1.48 
1.44 
1.39 


1.50 
1.54 
1.43 
1.54 


Price 

July 

$1.55 
1.47 
1.48 
1.45 
1.50 
1.51 
1.51 
1.47 
1.46 
1.40 
1.65 
1.50 

1.65 
1.55 
1.55 
1.40 
1.65 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.45 
1.50 
1.45 
1.49 
1.45 
1.40 
1.50 

1.40 
1.55 
1.40 
1.44 
1.55 
1.40 
1.55 
1.55 
1.44 
1.55 
1.55 
1.40 
1.40 
1.45 
1.51 
1.51 
1.45 

1.40 

1.48 

1.49 

1.45 

1.45 

1.49 

1. 51 

1.49 

1.49 

1.45 

1.45 

1.45 

1.45 

1.49 

1.45 

1.40 

1.51 
1.55 

1.44 
1.55 
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econdary  Markets 


Tmr^'Si 


WILMINGTON 


The  supply  of  milk  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  Wilmington 
milk  shed  has  been  sharply  reduced 
due  to  hot,  dry  weather,  in  spite 
of  this,  one  large  buyer  has  found  it 
necessary  to  shut  off  seven  producers 
effective  August  1 .  These  producers 
have  been  placed  with  other  Wilm- 
ington buyers  or  with  buyers  in 
nearby  markets. 

All  members  are  urged  to  keep 
their  farms  in  condition  to  meet 
sanitary  inspections  at  any  time. 
This  is  advised  as  sound  market 
insurance. 

Manager  Floyd  Ealy  has  signed 
several  new  members,  markets  for 
all  of  whom  have  been  found  with 
approved  buyers. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Market  Committee  was  held  at 
Newark  on  July  26.  A  nominating 
committee  was  appointed  at  that 
time  consisting  of  Victor  Kohl, 
Middletown,  Delaware;  Carl  Feucht, 
Elkton.  Maryland;  H.  C.  Milliken, 
Newark,  Delaware;  and  R.  B.  Walk- 
er, Hockessin,  Delaware.  These 
men  will  meet  soon  to  nominate 
members  for  election  to  the  Wil- 
mington Inter-State  Milk  Market 
Committee  in  September.  Eighteen 
nominations  will  be  made  by  the 
committee  to  fill  the  nine  positions 
and  members  having  suggestions  to 
make  to  the  committee  are  urged  to 
see  a  committeeman  soon.  Nomina- 
tions may  also  be  made  from  the 
floor  at  the  meeting. 


SOUTH  JERSEY 


The  hot,  dry  weather  has  sharply 
reduced  the  milk  supply  in  South 
Jersey  during  the  last  week  or  two. 
At  the  same  time  sales  in  the  sea- 
shore towns  have  increased  sub- 
stantially. 

Temporary  markets  were  found  with 
buyers  supplying  the  seashore  mar- 
kets for  about  28  members  who  had 
lost  or  were  about  to  lose  their 
markets  because  of  present  market 
conditions  in  New  Jersey,  these 
losses  of  market  being  entirely  out- 
side the  producer's  control. 

No  word  has  been  received  con- 
cerning the  outcome  of  the  Control 
Board  hearing  held  at  Trenton  on 
July  5,  "to  consider  upward  revi- 
sions in  prices."  Market  manager 
Floyd  Ealy,  at  the  request  of  his 
market  committee,  presented  a  brief 
at  this  hearing. 

The  regular  July  meeting  of  the 
South  Jersey  Milk  Market  Com- 
mittee was  held  at  Atlantic  City  on 
July   16,  at  which  committee  mem- 


bers were  luncheon  guests  of  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Leeds.  The  committee 
visited  Dairy  Dell  on  Central  Pier 
which  has  been  doing  a  rushing 
business  since  the  onset  of  hot 
weather.      Members    are    urged    to 

tic  City  and  to  urge  their  friends  to 
do  likewise. 

A  4-H  Club  Fair  will  be  held  at 
Alcyon  Park,  Pitman,  N.  J.,  on 
August  16,  at  which  an  outstanding 
4-H  exhibit  is  anticipated. 


TRENTON 


The  Trenton  Inter-State  Milk 
Market  Committee  prepared  a  brief 
for  the  Control  Board  hearing  on 
July  5,  which  was  presented  by 
Chairman  Wm.  J.  Lauderdale.  No 
price  order  has  yet  appeared  follow- 
ing this  hearing. 

Weather  conditions  have  resulted 
in  a  decided  change  in  the  pasture 
situation  in  this  section.  This  has 
been  reflected  in  a  sharp  reduction 
in  milk  production  estimated  at 
about  20  percent  below  the  June 
peak. 

The  market  situation  in  general 
is  now  in  a  relatively  stable  condition, 
more  so  than  for  several  months. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative. 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  during 
June.  1940. 

Farm  Calls 1454 

Non-Farm  Calls 352 

Butterfat  Tests 3537 

Plants  lnvestigated(first  half  June)        1 8 
(second  half  June)       26 

Herd  Samples  Tested 462 

Brom  Thymol  Tests 828 

Miscroscopic  Tests 1  73 

Sediment  Tests 10 

Membership  Solicitations 235 

New  Members  Signed 41 

Local  Meetings 3 

Attendance 147 

Committee  Meetings II 

Attendance 94 

Other  Meetings 10 

Attendance 1 1 06 


Butter  was  the  only  product 
found  in  every  home  covered  by  a 
survey  recently  conducted  in  New 
York. 


Her  car  stalled  at  the  corner  and 
the  traffic  light  changed  red,  yellow, 
green;  red,  yellow,  green,  etc.  The 
polite  policeman  stepped  beside  her 
car  and  said:  "What's  matter, 
lady,  ain't  we  got  any  colors  you 
like?" 


Michigan  Holstein  Producei 
115  Tons  of  Milk 

A  new  world  record  holder  as  a 
life-time  milk  producer  has  beet 
announced  by  the  Holstein  Friesiat 
Association.  The  new  champion,  j 
registered  Holstein  in  the  Ionia  State 
Hospital  herd  at  Ionia,  Michigan 
registered  as  Ionia  Aaggie  Sadie 
Vale,  has  produced  230.723  poundf 
of  milk  containing  7,350  pounds  o 
butterfat  up  to  July  1  5  of  this  year 

This  cow  is  now  1  3  years  5  monthj 
old.  She  received  the  same  feed  and 
care  as  the  rest  of  the  dairy  herd  on 
this  institutional  farm.  By  virtue 
of  this  record  she  surpasses  the 
record  of  the  former  champion,  b 
Vertex  Quantity  of  U  Neb,  ownec 
by  the  University  of  Nebraska 
which  was  made  during  a  life  span 
of  1 8  years. 

Farm  Week,  August  12-17 
At  New  York  World's  Fair 

Farmers  who  visit  the  New  Yorl 
World's  Fair  the  week  of  August 
12-17  will  find  that  they  will  be 
especially  favored  by  the  manage 
ment  and  leading  exhibitors  of  the 
Fair.  The  entire  week's  program  ha; 
been  built  around  entertainment  foi 
farm  folks,  who  will  be  given  specia 
identifying  badges  upon  registerim 
for  Farm  Week  at  the  Fair. 

There  will  be  band  concerts,  i 
parade,  fire  works,  outdoor  enter 
tainment  and  parties  for  everybody 
A  feature  of  this  program  will  bt 
the  world's  biggest  barn  dance  anc 
exhibitions  will  be  given  by  work 
famous  performers  well-known  t( 
and  beloved  by  farm  families  every 
where. 

Visiting  farmers  are  urged  tc 
register  by  organizations,  each  or 
ganization  having  its  own  head 
quarters  in  various  leading  exhibits 
The  entire  program  is  being  plannec 
at  no  additional  expense. 

Farm  Week  opens  with  Farir 
Press  Day  on  Monday,  August  12 
Tuesday  will  be  Farm  Product! 
Day;  Wednesday,  Farm  Progres 
Day;  Thursday  will  be  Farm  Wo 
men's  Day;  Friday,  Farm  Organiza 
tion  Day  and  Saturday.  Farm  Boys 
and  Girls  Day. 

Among  the  nationally  known  ex 
hibitors  who  will  make  special  pro 
visions  for  the  farm  guests  are  S 
Pont,  Heinz,  Ford,  General  Motors 
Goodrich,  General  Electric,  Bel 
Telephone,  the  glass  industries 
Standard  Brands  foods,  Firestone 
National  Dairy  and  Borden's. 

Entertainers  at  many  of  these 
exhibits  will  be  called  upon  to  help 
make  Farm  Week  at  the  Fair  ai 
outstanding  success  and  an  even! 
to  be  remembered. 

The  best  way  to  get  good  servici 
is  to  give  it. 


Curtain  Rises  at  9:00 

The  Dairy  Council  Calls  **Lights!  Action!  Camera!*'  in 
Hundreds  of  Schools  Each  Week  as  It  Brings  MILK  to  the 

Stage  in  A  Stellar  Role Telling  the  Story  of  Health 

Dramatically  Is  One  Important  Phase  of  Dairy  Council  Activ- 
ity ....  Below  Are  Several  Members  of  the  Dramatic  Depart- 
ment in  Action With  Puppets  Carved  of  Wood  They 

Tell  the  Milk  Story  to  Delighted  and  Enthusiastic  Audiences. 


By  Jean  H.  Mackey 

ALMOST  EVERY  school  day  during 
the  year  at  9  o'clock  and  ten, 
at  eleven  and  at  two,  the 
curtain  goes  up  on  the  most  dram- 
atic story  children,  young  men  and 
women,  and  teachers  can  possibly 
hear  —the  story  of  how  to  build 
healthy  bodies  and  the  place  of  milk 
as  cornerstone  in  that  building.  And 
at  every  one  of  those  curtain  risings 
which  your  Dairy  Council  reporter 
has  seen-  whether  it  is  in  a  modern, 
up-to-date,  perfectly  equipped  school 
or  in  one  where  the  audience  has  to 
imagine  everything  there  has  been 
a  hush  of  expectancy  and  a  quick 
appreciation  of  the  play  and  the 
players  that  is  astonishingly  grati- 
fying. 

From  the  squirmiest  second  grad- 
er, fascinated  by  the  puppets  in 
their  miniature  stages,  to  the  most 
blase  schoolboy  in  Junior  High, 
the  magic  of  the  stage  and  the 
actors  reaches  out  to  touch  him. 
The  story  that  he  has  no  time  for  in 
regular  classroom  teaching,  the  story 
that  bores  him  in  the  textbook,  finds 
him  peculiarly  receptive  when  it 
comes  dressed  up  in  costume  and 
called  by  a  new  name. 

Costumes^*  The  Dairy  Council 
has  hundreds  of  them,  fresh  and 
starched  and  ready  to  loan  to 
schools  which  present  its  plays.  A 
Dairy  Council  dramatic  worker  visits 
her  school,  gives  three  rehearsals, 
and  then  presents  the  chosen  play  at 


several  assemblies.  Not  very  much 
time  you  say?  That's  true,  but 
wonders  are  accomplished  in  those 
three  rehearsals.  The  audiences 
attest  to  that. 

And  the  puppet  shows?  Children 
adore  them,  especially  "The  King 
Who  Couldn't  Laugh",  (because  he 
had  never  tasted  milk,  of  course.) 
"Pettinggill"  is  another  excellent 
one,  and  "Araminta",  the  sad  tale 
of  a  city  girl  who  didn't  (of  all 
things)  like  milk!  There's  a  story 
of  pirates,  too — pirates  off  the  coast 
of  New  Jersey! 

The  Dairy  Council's  puppeteers 
operate  six  or  seven  of  the  funny 
little  wooden  puppets,  such  as  those 
shown  above,  in  one  show  and 
change  their  voices  to  suit  each 
change  of  character.  I  think  it's 
that  that  tickles  the  children  more 
than  anything  else.  To  see  a 
perfectly  mild  looking  young  woman 
disappear  behind  a  screen  and  come 
out  as  a  creature  one  foot  high  with 
a  base  voice  that  changes  to  tenor 
at  will  is  at  once  intriguing  and 
almost  unbelievable. 

In  order  really  to  appreciate  the 
delight  of  a  seven  year  old,  one  must 
sit  behind  him  in  the  auditorium 
and  watch  him  rock  up  and  down 
with  laughter  and  excitement  and 
shriek  with  overwhelming  glee  at 
the  antics  of  puppet  pirate  or  king. 
And  somehow  I  think  that  the  story 
of  milk  has  a  good  chance  of  being 
longer  remembered  when  it  comes 
in  such  unusual  form.     Facts  have  a 


way  of  sticking  if  the  imagination 
is  captured. 

Older  audiences  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools  find  almost  as 
much  amusement  in  plays  like  the 
colorful  Swedish  story  of  the  rainbow 
skirt,  the  colonial  story  of  Dolly 
Madison,  or  the  very  modern  "I 
Want  To  Be  A  Star".  This  last 
play  was  written  for  the  Dairy 
Council  by  Clifford  Goldsmith  who 
now  writes  for  America's  radio  fans 
the  popular  story  of  Henry  Aldrich. 
It  hinges  on  the  fact  that  a  make-up 
box  is  found  by  aspiring  young 
actors  to  contain  not  rouge  and 
powder  and  cold  cream,  but  milk, 
fresh  fruits,  and  a  sandwich. 

And  so,  hundreds  of  mornings, 
Dairy  Council  workers,  armed  with 
manuscripts  and  stage  properties  or 
with  a  basket  of  puppets  and  a  stage 
start  out  to  present  the  story  of  milk 
again  with  the  aid  of  colorful 
costumes,  a  great  deal  of  patience, 
and  a  strong  voice!  And  the  last 
two,  I  assure  you  are  by  no  means 
the  least  important! 


Tammas  was  having  a  friendly 
game  of  bowls  with  the  village  doctor 
when  he  thought  of  his  threatened 
cold  and,  imagining  he  would  get 
free  advice,  asked  the  doctor:  "Oh, 
by  the  by,  doctor,  what  wad  ye 
gie  for  a  sair  throat?" 

"I  wadna  gie  onything,"  replied 
the  doctor.  "I've  nae  use  for  a  sore 
throat." 


Here  is  Miss  Myra  Boucher  of  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil Dramatic  department  with  the  cast  of 
"Dolly     Madison"     at     the     Sullivan     School. 


Miss  Louise  Everts  takes  the  part  of  a 
movie  director  in  "/  want  To  Be  A  Star" 
at  the  Upper  Darby  (Pennsylvania)  Junior 
High  School  with  an  excellent  supporting  cast. 
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Nation's  Agricultural  Leaders  Place 

Confidence  In  Cooperation 


C 


can 


ith 


ONFiDENCE  that  the  farmer  co- 
ratives  of  the  Unitea  States 
withstand    the    impact    ot 
sudden    changes    in    the    country  s 
agricultural     economy     caused     by 
events  abroad,  was  threaded  through 
out    the    sessions    of    the    sixteentl 
annual    gathering   of    the    American 
Institute  of  Cooperation.     This  con- 
fidence   was    contingent    upon    the 
cooperatives   holding  steadfastly     o 
the  democratic  principles  of  seli-help 
which      underlie     true     cooperation. 
The  Institute  met  this  year,  July  tt- 
1  2.  on  the  campus  of  Michigan  btate 

College. 

Over  1. 000  farmers,  cooperative 
leaders,  educators,  economists  and 
others  met  at  the  Michigan  college 
to  hear  120  speakers  present  timely 
addresses  on  current  problems  facing 
agriculture  and  farmer  cooperatives. 

"In  a  period  of  distinct  economic 
uncertainty  the  cooperative  market- 
ing system  has  been  a  constructive 
and  stabilizing  economic  force  work- 
ing to  promote  and  protect  the  best 
interests  of  farmers  in  every  stage  of 
the  marketing  process,  1  om  :5titts. 
Farm  Credit  Administration  cooper- 
research   chief,    informed    the 

general 


at     Its    opening 


Atlantic      »n 


ative 

Institute 

session. 

2,500,000  Co-op  Members 

Cooperative  marketing  is  not  a 
passing  fancy.  Dr.  Stitts  declared. 
^It  was  not  so  in  1810,  when  its 
field  of  activity  was  confined  to  two 
small  local  cheese  making  operations, 
with  a  few  members,  nor  is  it  so 
today,  with  8.100  marketing  co- 
operatives, having  nearly  2,500.000 
members,  operating  in  every  state  in 

the  union. 

Turning     his     attention     to     the 
future,  with  a  consideration  of  past 
accomplishments  and  of  the  present 
day     debacle     across     the     Atlantic 
as  it  has  affected  cooperatives.  Dr. 
Stitts  declared:     "If  we  retain  our 
faith  in  democratic  processes,  if  we 
keep    before    us    the    thought    that 
cooperative  endeavor  trains  for  dem- 
ocracy, we  can  face  the  future  hope- 
fully.      Certainly     the    cooperative 
movement   does   not   lack    opportu- 
nity! The  way  is  open  for  soundly 
conceived    and  well  planned  action 
that  will  continue  to  be  an  eiTective 
means       of    self -improvement       for 
American  farmers." 

Clark  L.  Brody,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Michigan  State  Farm 
Bureau,  sounded  a  warning  to  the 
co-ops:  "With  everything  seem- 
ingly pointing  to  more  government 
participation  in  farm  activities  rather 


than  less,  we  should  see  to  it  that  a 
permanent  increase  in  the  functions 
ot  government  aoes  not  ^eoti^^  — 
free  initiative  and  member  responsi- 
bilities which  constitute  the  heart 
and  soul  of  our  farmer-owned  and 
farmer-controlled    cooperatives,     he 

said.  ,    ,,    ,_   „     ,    J. 

According  to  I.  H.  Hull.  Indiana 
cooperative  leader,  "the  ultimate  in- 
fluence of  the  cooperative  movement 
upon  society  generally  will  depend 
to  a  large  degree  upon  the  ability  ot 
the  various  units  of  the  movement 
and  specifically  on  the  leaders  of  the 
various  cooperatives  to  overcome 
their  own  differences  and  un.te 
upon  a  well  coordinated  program. 

**  Front  Line  of  Defense" 

"We  find  so  many  things  to  keep 
us  from  getting  together  that  we 
dissipate  our  strength  in  struggles 
between  cooperatives,  when  that 
same  energy  used  in  a  united  pro- 
gram could  give  us  the  power  needed 
for  satisfactory  progress  and  possible 
service  to  society,"  the  manager  of 
the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Coopera- 
tive Association  asserted. 

Farmers'  cooperatives  constitute 
the  first  line  of  defense  in  the  strong, 
well  organized  agriculture  that  has 
become  essential  for  our  national 
unity  and  national  defense  in  the 
days  that  are  ahead.  Governor 
Albert  G.  Black  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  declared. 

"Despite  serious  problems.  Ameri- 
can agriculture  is  better  prepared 
today  to  meet  these  problems  in  the 
American  way  than  it  was  ever 
before.  Why?  You  will  f^nd  the 
answer  in  the  25.000  farmers  co- 
operatives of  every  type  that  are 
functioning  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  thousands  of  farmers  com- 
mittees in  every  farm  county ;  and 
the    machinery    for    the 
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partment  of  Agriculture."  Governor 
Black  asserted. 

"Agricultural  cooperation  is  a 
method  of  doing  business,  and  it  is  a 
big  business.  The  trend  in  farmer- 
cooperatives  in  recent  years  has 
been  from  smaller  to  larger  units, 
from  county  to  city  markets,  more 
large-scale  centralized  organizations, 
and  toward  a  growing  volume  of 
business."  said  Governor  Black. 

"But  in  all  this  the  heart  of  the 
movement  is  the  local  unit  and  the 

relatively    small    farm    cooperative. 
The  place  of   this  unit  is  vital,   for 

on  it   much  of   this  expansion   rests 

as     a     superstructure,"     the     FCA 

official  declared. 

"Out    of     the     impetus     to     high 

thinking   and    high   believing   given 

by   the   American    Institute   of    Co- 
operation.   I    look    forward    to    the 

production  of  a  new  farm  leadership 

in  this  nation     a  leadership  capable 

in  mind,  trained  in  technique,   and 

adroit  in  business  strategy."  Charles 

W.  Holman.  of  Washington.  D.  C. 

secretary  of  the   Institute,   told   the 

Institute's  opening-night  session. 

Long-sought  Ideal 

"I   look  forward   to   the   develop-  ^'ll  ^e  no  war— just  friendship  and 

ment  of  a  finer,  abler  body  of  master  cooperation. 

cooperators  living  on   the  farms  of  w^  .  ^^  I     T'     P^^^-^^^"     ^^^f  " 

this  nation,  owning  and  controlling  Martha     Pilout     speaking     as     she 

in    truly    democratic    manner     the  hojsted  the  American  Flag  over  the 

great  economic  instruments  of  sale.  Atlantic    Farm    Woman  sCoopera- 

purchase    and    credit    necessary    to  tive  Market  on  opening  day    June 

li    •         •  ^     ^«      n.,f  r»f  QiirVi  dpvol-    '-'•      1  nen  vice-president   and   now 
their  existence.     Uut  ot  sucn  aevei  .,         ^r  ..u  i    ..  •   *.• 

opment   will   come   the   long-sought  ^if^""^^  «/  ^^^  "l^rket  association. 
American  farm  ideal-a  better  and  Mrs  Pilout  was  referring  specifically 
richer  way  of  living,"  Mr.  Holman  fo  the  members  who  are  of  English. 
,     ,        I  German,  Italian,  rrench,  Hungarian 

^gripping  recital  of  what  can  be  »nd  Swedish  birth  or  parentage, 
accomplished  "if  men  will  only  B"t  actually  she  was  also  voicing 
shake  of?  their  selfishness  and  in-  the  philosophy  which  has  proved  to 
tolerance    and    pull    together    in    a  ?«    the    guiding    principle    of    New 


Through  Operating  a  Market,  These  Women 

Know  How  to  Cooperate 


Mrs.  Rose  Voigh  t  helps 
a  customer  with  her 
bundles  at  the  Atlan- 
tic Farm  Woman's 
Cooperative  Market, 
while  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Mary  Conner  s,  en- 
joys one  of  her  own 
strawberries. 


ALTHOUGH  THERE  are  women 
of  different  nations  among  us, 
this  is  one  place  where  there 


marketing  venture.  She  had  seen 
how  successfully  the  Montgomery 
Farm  Woman's  Cooperative  Mar- 
ket sells  farm  produce  and  home- 
made foods  in  Bethesda.  Md..  so 
she  presented  the  idea  to  her  Home 
Extension  Service  Advisory  Board — 
a  board  made  up  largely  of  farm 
woman.  The  idea  "clicked  "  im- 
mediately. 


Each  One  a  Share  Holder 

It     wasn't    long     before     the 


30 


ai 


d    of 


agriculture  that  has  been  created  in 
the  last  few  years  within  the   \Jm- 


common  effort  for  the  welfare  of  all 
was  laid  before  the  Institute  by  the 
Rev.  Martin  E.  Shirber,  of  College- 

( Please  turn  to  page  12) 


Jersey's  first  woman  s  cooperative 
cod  market  two  miles  west  of 
^leasantville  on  Highway  40. 

Members  of  the  Atlantic  Farm 
Roman's  Cooperative  Market  co- 
operate because  they  understand 
ach  other,  and  each  other's  pro- 
blems. They  know  that  they  are 
0  of  a  kind — 30  rural  homemakers 
/hose  husbands'  farm  incomes  have 
ot   been  sufficient   to   meet   family 

Good  cows  and  an  ^^^^    because    of    increasing    f{ 

attractive  farmstead  ^oduction 


costs 


increasing  rarm 
are  combined  here  •--"^"uii  ^^osus  and  decreasing 
to  win  a  Review  pic-  nolesale  prices,  30  women  who 
ture  contest  prize  ant  to  do  something  about  it. 
for  Miss  Margaret  ]^^  market's  main  purpose  for 
Carter, Drumore,  Pa.  ^-^^     is     that     mul 

make  ends  meet. 

Mrs.  Edith  G.  Norman.  Atlantic 
ounty  home  demonstration  agent, 
as  the  first  person  to  suggest  the 


itual     desire     to 


women  knew  exactly  how  they  were 
going  about  getting  the  market 
started.  Each  woman  was  required 
to  buy  two  shares  of  stock  in  the 
association  at  $25  a  share.  Those 
who  did  not  have  the  $50  received 
loans  from  the  Federal  Farm  Secur- 
ity Administration  and  made  ar- 
rangements to  pay  it  back  out  of 
their  earnings. 

Most  of  the  money  went  into 
buying  a  lot  and  constructing  a 
24-by-80  foot  building  on  it.  Even 
there,  cooperation  -  and  a  lot  of 
real  hard  work  came  into  the 
picture.  In  order  to  cut  costs,  the 
women  helped  to  clear  the  land  of 
trees  and  underbrush  and  when 
the  building  was  up,  they  helped  to 
paint  it-  and  they  did  a  good  job, 
too. 

Then  the  big  day  came.  At  9 
A.M.  on  June  15.  the  market  was 
officially  opened  with  a  ceremony 
made  brief  by  a  gathering  of  poten- 
tial customers  waiting  at  the  doors. 
Homemade  cookies,  pies,  preserves, 


straw- 
frying 


relishes  and  canned  goods, 
berries,  rhubarb,  fresh  eggs, 
and  roasting  chickens  neatly  wrap- 
ped in  transparent  paper  all  went 
like  the  proverbial  hotcakes.  When 
the  30  tired  but  happy  women 
counted  their  gross  receipts  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  they  totaled  $268.75. 
"Repeat  performances  "  each  Satur- 
day during  the  rest  of  June  and  the 
whole  of  July  boosted  that  figure  to 
nearly  $2,500. 

Do  Own  Inspecting 

The  great  consumer  demand  for 
the  products  the  women  offer  for 
sale  proves  they  are  good  cooks, 
and  the  code  of  high  standards 
they  have  set  up  for  themselves 
proves  they  are  also  good  sports. 
It  takes  a  good  sport  to  let  a  com- 
mittee of  women  come  into  her 
home  to  see  if  her  kitchen  is  clean! 
And  that's  what  every  member  of 
the  Atlantic  Farm  Woman's  Co- 
operative Market  has  had  to  do. 

It  also  takes  a  pretty  good  sport 
to  bake  a  lot  of  pies  and  cakes  and 
beans  and  let  another  committee 
tell  you  at  what  price  you're  going 
to  sell  them.  But  the  market  mem- 
bers do.  They  all  agreed  long  ago 
that  competition  would  have  no 
place  in  a  cooperative  such  as 
theirs,  so  all  cakes  of  one  size  sell 
for  one  price,  all  loaves  of  bread  at 
another  and  chicken  is  the  same  per 
pound  no  matter  from  whom  you 
buy  it. 

Another  committee  buys  bags, 
containers,  flour  and  other  supplies 
for  the  entire  group  cooperative 
purchasing  helps  further  to  cut 
costs  while  maintaining  high  stand- 
ards. 

In  establishing  the  market,  the 
women  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
County  Board  of  Agriculture,  which 
has  made  promotion  of  the  venture 
a  part  of  its  land-use  planning  pro- 
gram. The  State  Extension  Service 
of  Rutgers  University  has  also 
given  advisory  assistance,  as  well  as 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  Board  of  Health  in 
addition  to  the  Farm  Security 
Administration. 

The  Atlantic  Farm  Woman's  Co- 
perative  Market  is  a  business  owned 
and  operated  by  the  association 
members,     however,    and    all    rules 

(Please  turn  to  page   I3j 
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NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 

OCTOBER  12-19,  1940 

ADVANCE  TICKET  SALE 

Single  Admission  25  cents 

(Price  at  door  will  be  40  cents) 

Advance  sale  tickets  can  be  bought  direct  from  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  at  the  special  25.cent  price.  This  low  pnce 
has  been  made  possible  through  arrangements  with  the  National  Dairy 
Show  Ticket  Committee  and  is  good  only  before  the  show  opens. 

See  your  Inter-State  field  representative  or  write  directly  to  your 
Cooperative  office,  enclosing  25  cents  in  stamps,  money  order  or  check 
for  each  ticket  ordered. 


Go  to  the  Dairy  Show 


—  See  the  Nation's  Best  Dairy  Animals 


Rub  Shoulders  with  Our  Leading  Dairymen 

SPECIAL  TICKETS  OBTAINABLE  FROM 

Intei-State  Milk  Pioduceis'  Coopeialive 


401  N.  BROAD  ST. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


This  space  donated  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Review  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Th.s  space  don  y  ^^t^jonAL  DAIRY  SHOW 


J 


C  FOR     PICTURES 

A   Entered  in  the  Review 

S      PICTURE 
CONTEST 


H 


PRIZES: 


$5.00  if  picture  is  used  on  front 
page.  $1.00  if  used  on  inside 
page. 


OPEN  TO: 


P 

R 

I 

Z 

E 

Requirements  of  Picture; 

Clear,  sharp  outlines,  attractive  back- 
ground. Farm  subject  that  will  inter- 
est others  on  its  merits. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PICTURE  (Brief). 
IDENTIFICATION  OF  SENDER. 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned). 


Members  of  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  and  their 
families. 


)Z 


In  a  recent  survey  of  food  pre- 
ferences of  high  school  students, 
more  than  45  percent  voted  for  ice 
cream  as  their  favorite  dessert. 


Confidence  In  Cooperation 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

ville,  Minn.,  St.  John's  University, 
economist. 

Interference  by  food  product 
handlers  with  the  internal  polices  of 
cooperative  groups  is  leading  to 
recognition  of  the  increasing  neces- 
sity that  farmers  in  their  organiza- 
tion activities  should  be  given  some 
of  the  same  federal  protection  that 
labor  is  given  against  subversive 
practices  on  the  part  of  employers, 
Fred  H.  Sexauer,  president  of  the 
Dairymen's  Cooperative  League, 
New  York  City,  told  a  general 
session  of  the  Institute. 

The  New  York  co-op  leader,  dis- 
cussing needed  federal  legislation  to 
encourage  and  protect  agricultural 
cooperatives,  pointed  to  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  the  tactics  adopted  by 
food  product  handlers  in  combating 
the  cooperative  program. 

Separate  sessions  were  held  each 
afternoon  by  cooperative  members 
and  leaders  interested  in  special  sub- 
jects. At  the  sessions  on  dairy 
marketing,  talks  and  discussions 
were  held  concerning  modern  trends 
in  distribution,  cooperative  manage- 
ment problems,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  governmental  con- 
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trol  to  a  cooperative,  milk  promo 
tion  methods,  and  membership  anc 
public  relations.  With  the  man; 
pro  and  con  discussions,  these  ses 
sions  were  clearing  houses  for  ex 
periences  encountered  in  market 
scattered  from  coast  to  coast. 

"In  the  administration  of  mill 
control  results  obtained  ^ay^  iio 
been  fair  and  equitable  to  all  dair 
farmers  alike,  benefits  accruing  i 
producers  of  fluid  milk  have  bee: 
more  than  offset  by  loss  on  tli 
price  of  butter,  a  basic  commodity, 
Oscar  A.  Swank,  of  Orleans.  Indiam 
secretary  of  Mid-West  Producers 
Creameries,  Inc.,  asserted.  He  pla( 
ed  responsibility  for  this  situatio 
*'on  the  administration  and  not  o 
the  intent  of  those  who  sponsore 
the  laws." 
Two  Slants  on  Control 

"It  seems  that  those  charged  wit 

the   responsibility    of   administerir 

milk  control  laws,"  Mr.  Swank  sai( 

"have  tried  to  put  the  natural  ordt 

of    the    price    structure    in    revers 

and  instead  of  starting  at  the  botto: 

with   butter   as   a   base    price   cor 

modity,    they   have   started   at  tl 

top  with  fluid  milk  and  are  tryir 

to   work    magic    with    the   so-calk 

blend  price  that  has  done  much 

disrupt  our  whole  milk  productu 

and  distribution   procedure.      I    e 

that  in  many  markets  it  has  work* 

to  the  benefit  of  the  distributor  mo 

than  to  the  producer." 

A  different  slant  on  this  subje 
was  heard  in  a  discussion  of  tl 
changing  responsibility  of  cooper 
tives  under  state  and  federal  m: 
control  programs,  from  B.  F-  Beac 
general  manager  of  the  Michi& 
Milk  Producers  Association, 
suggested  that  best  results  probat 
will  be  attained  if  cooperatives  ta 
the  position  that  their  work 
supplemented  by  the  governme 
agency  to  make  the  best  possit 
market  condition.  All  responsib: 
ties  for  making  a  good  market  shoi 
not  be  shifted   to   the   agencies, 

warned.  . 

"Organized  cooperatives  shoi 
make  sure  that  all  facts  are  giv 
to  the  public.  They  are  deservi 
of  correct  and  full  information  a 
for  protection  of  the  producer  th 
must  have  it,  or  they  will  have 
tendency  to  work  for  reversal 
regulation  which  is  beneficial 
producers,"  he  said. 


Home   -the  place  where  we  gru 
ble    most     and     are     treated    be 


Visitor  (to  hospital   nurse): 
Mr.  Howard  in>" 

Nurse:      "Yes.    he's   convalesc: 

Visitor:     "Very   well,    I  H   wa. 
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Plan  for  Milk  Coops 

The  philosophy  and  policies  of  our 
cooperative  leaders  are  far-reaching. 
The  soundness  of  their  programs 
exerts  tremendous  influence  on  the 
present  and  future  of  rural  America. 
We  are  giving  you  herewith  the 
basic  program  for  fluid  milk  coopera- 
tives as  seen  by  Ken  E.  Geyer, 
_,«,,orr«»r  nf  the  Connecticut  Milk 
Producers'  Association. 

His  five  points  are: 

/.  Cooperatives  must  be  ready  to 
do  a  real  job  of  merchandising. 

2.  They  must  assist  the  members 
to  produce  milk  of  unquestioned  high 
quality,  as  a  service  to  all  parties 
concerned  in  the  milk  business. 

3.  Each  cooperative  should  equip 
itself  with  a  complete  laboratory  to 
analyze  milk,  and  use  the  laboratory 
as  a  protection  to  the  public  and  a 
protection  to  individual  producers  in 
case  of  unfair  or  mistaken  criticism. 

4.  Cooperatives  must  ^eep  their 
members  well  informed  on  what  is 
being  done  and  why. 

5.  They  should  sell  their  milk  to 
dealers  on  the  basis  of  the  best  available 
supply,  not  on  the  basis  that  it  is  the 
only  milk  available. 


Horse  Pulling  Contest 
Held  With  Dairy  Show 

Not  only  will  the  National  Dairy 
Show  be  at  home  in  Pennsylvania 
this  year  when  the  Farm  Show  Build- 
ing at  Harrisburg  opens  its  doors  to 
that  event  on  October  12,  but 
another  national  event  of  great 
interest  to  farmers  will  be  held  at 
the  same  time.  That  is  the  National 
Horse  Pulling  Contest, 

Cash  premiums  aggregating  $2,000 
are  offered  in  this  department. 
Two  divisions  are  planned,  one  for 
pairs  of  horses  under  3000  pounds 
weight  and  neither  horse  to  exceed 
16  hands,  the  other  division  for 
pairs  of  horses  over  3000  pounds. 
Prizes  in  each  division  will  range 
from  $100  for  first  prize  down  to  $50 
for  I  5th  prize. 

Preliminary  contests  for  the  light- 
er horses  will  be  held  on  October  14 
and  finals  on  the  15th,  while  the 
heavy  horses  will  compete  on  Oc- 
tober 16th  and  i  7th. 

The  contest  will  be  under  super- 
vision of  the  men  in  charge  of  pulling 
contests  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  Maryland  and  entries  may  be 
made  either  through  the  state  direc- 
tors of  pulling  contests  or  Wayne 
Dinsmore,  407  S.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago. 

The  management  of  the  National 
Dairy  Show  also  announces  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $1000  by  the 
directors  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America  as  prize 
money  for  the  black  and  whites, 
bringing  their  total  to  $3,500. 
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MILK  PRODUCTION 


SUMMER  PASTURE 

BEACON 

Summer  pastures  ordi- 
narily yield  only  one-fifth 
as  much  as  spring  pastures. 
Protein  is  lower,  fibre  is 
higher  and  the  growth  is 
less  digestible. 
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Don't  let  poor  pasture 
rob  you  of  summer  milk 
profits  or  prevent  your 
cows  from  reaching  high 
production    next    fall    and 

winter.  Do  as  hundreds  of  Northeastern  Dairymen 
are  doing.  Supplement  summer  pasture  with  Beacon 
Dairy  Feeds.  These  time-tested  rations  help  you  hold 
production  up  and  help  keep  your  cows  in  condition 
for  maximum  production  during  their  entire  lactation. 

Beacon  feeds  have  blazed  a  new  trail  in  feed  ser- 
vice. In  the  very  beginning  we  laid  down  the  strict  rule  that  every 
ingredient  used  in  our  feeds  must  be  of  first  quality — that  the 
single  purpose  of  every  ingredient  was  to  contribute  a  definite 
feeding  value  to  the  ration.  And  that  all  ingredients  must  be  care- 
fully blended  according  to  the  latest  scientific  research  and  sound- 
est feeding  practice. 

This  policy  has  been  strictly  followed  during  the  past  22  years. 
Northeastern  Dairymen  have  learned  that  they  can  buy  Beacon 
Dairy  Feeds  with  a  full  confidence  in  their  high  quality  and  assur- 
ance of  proven  results. 

Our  feeds  are  sold  by  Beacon  Dealers  in  the  Northeastern  States. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,   Inc. 

Cayuga,  New  York 


Tomorrow,   N««     ©ntr^r 
York  World  «F«tf- 


BEACON 

DAIRY   FEEDS 
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Milk  from  clean,  hMlthy  cows  it  purs  .  k«*p  it 
that  way  by  diiinfacting  all  utensils  with  DIVER- 
SOL-  Simply  dissolve  in  hot  or  cold  water  and 
DIVERSOL  is  ready  to  use-  Will  not  rust  uten- 
sils. Remember!  85%  of  the  bacteria  that  get 
into  milk  and  cause  it  to  be  rejected  come  from 
improperly  handled  utensils.  Do  as  your  dairy  does 
.  .  .  protect  your  milk  with  DIVERSOL.  Approved 
by  Health  Authorities-  Orderfrom  your  hauler  today. 

P.  S.— Clean  utensils  firal  with  DUMORE. 

THE  DIVERSEy  CORPORATION 

53  W-  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


Classified  Exchange 

Classifiecl  advertisements  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Review  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  word, 
$1.00  minimum  f>er  insertion.  Each 
initial  and  abbreviation  counts  as  one 
word.     Cash  with  order. 


SILOS 


STURDY.  DEPENDABLE  SILOS,  as  low  as 
$19.50  complete.  Build  and  fill  in  one  day.  Any 
capacity  12  to  200  tons.  Ideal  for  farms  without 
silos  and  for  surplus  crops.  Write  today  for  booklet. 
SISALKRAFT  CO..  207-KK  West  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago. 


INTER 


WEfT    C«  ESTER-  »ftH  its  vCvlk'N  r  A 


Wrecked  Motorist  (opening  his 
eyes):  "I  had  the  right  of  way, 
didn't  I?" 

Bystander:  "Yes,  but  the  other 
fellow  had  a  truck." 


Merchant  Crabshaw:  "Are  you 
still  bothered  by  those  relatives  of 
yours  who  used  to  come  out  from 
town  to  eat  a  big  Sunday  dinner  and 
never  invited  you  to  their  apartment 
in  return?" 

Farmer  Corntassel:  "Nope,  they 
finally  took  the  hint." 

Crabshaw:  "What  in  the  world 
did  you  say  to  them?" 

Corntassel:  "We  didn't  say  any- 
thing out  of  the  way,  but  my  wife 
served  sponge  cake  every  time  they 
came." 


Hot  Weather  Adds  Strength 
To  Dairy  Markets 


INCREASED    CONSUMPTION    accom- 
panied     by      a      sharper      than 
normal    decrease    in    production 
seems  to  have  been  the  trend  of  the 

Production  has  shown  consider- 
able decline  during  the  past  week, 
according  to  all  reports.  This  unus- 
ually sharp  reduction  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  excessively  hot  weather 
experienced  over  most  of  our  milk 
shed  and  just  where  and  when  this 
drop-off  will  stop,  none  of  us  know. 
It  has  had,  however,  a  very  definite 
strengthening  effect  on  the  milk 
market.  Greater  consumption  of 
dairy  products,  particularly  of  ice 
cream,  accompanied  the  hot  weather. 
This  increased  demand  has  stimu- 
lated the  cream  market,  strength- 
ening prices  to  some  extent. 

Daily  production  per  shipper 
continues  to  be  in  excess  of  corres- 
ponding figures  for  a  year  ago. 
Accurate  date  is  not  yet  available 
for  late  July  but  sharp  declines  are 
evident.  According  to  data  on 
approximately  3,000  producers,  the 
average  production  per  day  per 
shipper  during  June,  (the  latest 
available  figures)  was  277  pounds 
as  compared  with  275  pounds  for 
May  and  260  pounds  for  June,  1939. 
However,  according  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service  Report, 
production  has  dropped  nearly  45 
pounds  per  day  per  shipper  since 
the  high  point  was  passed  early  in 
June. 

Cream  prices  increased  as  much 
as  $1.00  to  $3.00  per  can  for  the 
week  ending  July  27,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  week,  according 
to  the  U  S  D  A  "Market  News 
Service".  Cream  meeting  all  in- 
spection requirements  of  this  market 
is  worth  from  $14.00  to  $15.00  per 
40-quart  can,  equivalent  to  about 
$1.80  per  hundred  pounds  of  4  per- 
cent milk,  without  allowances  for 
cost  of  separation  or  for  skimmilk 
value.  This  cream  price  is  now  in 
excess  of  the  Pennsylvania  Milk 
Control  Commission  price  for  Class 
II  milk,  which  prices,  until  very 
recently,  had  been  in  line  with  each 
other. 

Fluid  milk  prices  for  July,  1940, 
remain  mostly  unchanged.  The 
U  S  D  A  price  report  announced 
changes  only  at  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, with  a  10-cent  per  hundred 
pound  increase,  and  at  Los  Angeles, 
California,  which  is  under  a  new 
State  marketing  plan,  a  14-cent 
decrease  in  Class  I  price,  the  latter 
effective  July  8. 

Butter  production  for  June 
totaled  203.800,000  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  188.645,000  pounds  the 


previous  month  and  I99,560,00( 
pounds  in  June,  1939.  This  is  ar 
increase  of  2.1  percent  over  a  yeat 
ago.  Storage  holdings  on  July  I 
werp  80  842.000  Dounds  as  comparer 
with  131,609,000  pounds  on  July  I 

1939,  a  decrease  of  51  millior 
pounds,  and  also  20  million  pounds 
under   the   5-year  average   for   that 

date. 

Butter  prices  ranged  betweer 
26.5  to  27.25  cents  per  pounc 
wholesale  at  New  York  for  92-score 
during  July. 

Cheese    production    for    June 

1940,  was  74,090,000  pounds,  up  ^ 
percent  over  the  67,780.000  pounds 
for  May,  1940,  and  up  6  percent 
over  the  69,950,000  pounds  in  June 

1939.  Storage  supplies  of  all  cheest 
on  July  1.  1940.  were  114.475.OOC 
pounds  as  compared  with  98,850.0(X 
pounds  for  July  I,  1939.  and  a  five- 
year  average  of  96,008,000  pounds 
for  that  date. 

Evaporated  milk  production  for 
June,  1940,  was  294.203,000  pounds 
as  compared  with  267.457.000  pounds 
for  June.  1939,  a  10  percent  increase 
However,  storage  stocks  of  evapor 
ated  milk  show  a  somewhat  different 
picture  in  that  on  July  I,  1940,  they 
averaged  288,565,000  pounds  as 
compared  with  292.393,000  pounds 
for  the  same  date  in  1939,  a  de 
crease  of  1  percent. 

Producer  prices  paid  at  evapo 
rated  plants  in  June,  1 940,  averaged 
$1.27  per  hundredweight  for  3.) 
milk  as  compared  with  $1.26  for 
May  and  $1.13  for  June.  1939. 

Milk  consumption  during  June, 

1940,  decreased  1.41  percent  from 
the  same  period  a  year  ago  according 
to  the  Milk  Industry  Foundation 
report  covering  1 36  of  the  leading 
markets  of  the  United  States.  The 
June  daily  average  sales  were  6,690.- 
307  quarts  compared  with  6,785.665 
quarts  in  June,  1939.  Milk  com- 
pany payrolls  in  June  showed  a 
decrease  of  1.12  percent  and  employ- 
ment decreased  2.33  percent  as 
compared  with  June,  1939. 

Pasture  conditions  on  July  I, 
1940,  averaged  85.5  percent  o( 
normal  for  the  United  States  as 
compared  with  79.8  percent  on  the 
same  date  one  year  earlier.  How- 
ever, on  that  date,  in  the  Philadel- 
phia milk  shed,  pasture  conditions 
were  much  better  than  average  and 
considerably  above  a  year  ago.  In 
New  Jersey  they  averaged  86  per- 
cent, as  compared  with  59  percent 
a  year  ago.  In  Pennsylvania  92 
percent  as  compared  with  71  per- 
cent; Delaware  86  percent  as  com- 
pared with  66  percent  and  Maryland 
80  percent  as  compared  with  77  per- 


cent. We  know,  however,  that  since 
July  1.  there  has  been  a  sharp 
downward  change  in  pasture  con- 
ditions in  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed. 
Feed  prices  for  July  showed  some 
improvement  from  the  milk  pro- 
ducers' point  of  view.  All  feeds 
listed  in  our  table  showed  a  reduction 
of  from  1  to  nearly  10  percent  as 
compared  with  June,  1940.  How- 
ever with  the  exception  of  linseed 
meal,  down  almost  25  percent,  and 
gluten  feed,  down  a  few  cents  per 
ton,  they  were  all  from  2  to  18  per- 
cent higher  than  in  July,  1939. 
For  further  information  see  table  on 
page  6. 
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92-Score 

Solid  Pack 

Date 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Chicago 

1 

27'/2-28 

27% 

261/2 

2 

271/2-28 
27'A-28 

27'/4 

26Vz 

3 

271/4 

26'/2 

5 

27'/$-28 

27'/4 

26'/2 

6 

— 

261^ 

8 

27'/2-28 

27'/4 

26>/2 

9 

271/4-27^/4 

27 

26«/2 

10 

271/4-273/4 

271/4 

26'/2 

II 

27'/4-27y4 

27'/4 

26>/2 

12 

27'/4-27'/2 

263/4 

26'/, 
26% 

13 

— 

— 

15 

263/4-271/4 

263/4 

26 

16 

261/2-27 

26>/2 

26 

17 

26'/$-27 

263/4 

26 

18 

263/4-27'/, 

263/4 

26 

19 

263/4-27'/4 

263/4 

26 

20 

— 

26 

22 

263/4-27</4 

263/4 

26'/2 

23 

27'/4-27  3/4 

271/4 

26  3/4 

24 

27'/4-273/4 

27«/4 

26  y4 

25 

27'/4-273/4 

271/4 

26  3/4 

26 

27     -27'/2 

27 

263/4 

27 

— 

26^ 

29 

27y4-27'/2 
27^-27H 

27 

263/4 

30 

27>i 

27 

31 

27M-28 
se       27.39 

27H 

27 

Avera 

27.06 

26.48 

June. 

^40     27.38 

26.90 

26.27 

July. 

•39      24.11 

23.78 

23.23 

Meeting  Calendar 

August  6-9  Cumberland  County  Dairy 
Cattly  Show     Williams  Grove.  Pa. 

August     12-14    4-H    Leadership    School 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College. 
Pa. 

August  13-15  Maryland  Cooperative  Insti- 
tute-University of  Maryland.  College 
Park,  Md. 

August  14  Cecil  County  Farm  Bureau 
Picnic  Port  Herman  Beach,  near  Chesa- 
peake City.  Md. 

August  \4-\7  4-H  Club  Week  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.   State   College.    Pa. 

August  \6  ~4-H  Club  Fair  Alcyon  Park, 
Pitman,  N.  J. 

August  19-21  1940  Pennsylvania  Country 
Life  Conference     Newton  I  lamilton,   Pa. 

August  20  South  Jersey  Inter -State  Milk 
Marketing   Committee     Woodbury.    N.   J. 

August  22-  Wilmington  Inter-State  Milk 
Marketing  Commi7/ee     Newark.  Del. 

August  27—Altoona-Huntingdon  Inter-State 
Milk    Marketing     Committee  County 

Agent's  Office,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

August  2^  —Trenton  Inter-State  Milk  Mar- 
keting Committee— \9  W.  State  St..  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

October  \  2- \  9 —National  Dairy  Show— 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

^^cember  9-12  American  Farm  Bureau 
rederation,  annual  meeting  Baltimore. 
Maryland. 

December  10-12  Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
annual  meeting     Wilkes  Barre.  Pa. 


Know  How  to  Cooperate 

(Continued  from  page  I  I) 

providing  for  standards  above  those 
set  by  law  are  of  their  own  making. 
In  addition  to  regular  officers  and 
member  committees,  the  market  also 
has  a  manager  paid  out  of  the  associ- 
ation's operating  funds.  Each  mem- 
ber is  taxed  five  per  cent  of  her 
gross  receipts  to  rftite  money  for 
such  expenses,  just  as  in  many  lari?e 
cooperatives  where  farmers  sell  agri- 
cultural products  each  day. 

Harmoniously  as  the  women  work 
together,  none  of  them  can  be 
accused  of  saying  "yes"  just  to  be 
agreeable.  Members  say  what's 
on  their  respective  minds  during 
meetings,  then  let  the  majority  rule. 
They  know  that  the  Atlantic  Farm 
Woman's  Cooperative  Market  is  a 
"united  -  we  -  stand"  proposition 
where  sportmanship  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  success  as  the  ability 
to  make  feathery  angel  cakes! 


For  Best  Soybean  Hay, 
Cut  By  Early  September 

Soybeans,  or  mixtures  of  Sudan 
grass  and  soybeans,  which  are  grown 
for  hay  should  be  cut  not  later  than 
early  September,  C.  S.  Garrison, 
assistant  extension  agronomist  at 
the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Rutgers  University,  reminds 
growers. 

"Soybeans  are  more  easily  cured 
for  hay  during  late  August  or  the 
first  part  of  September  than  at  any 
other  time,"  Mr.  Garrison  says. 
"After  that  time,  weather  conditions 
become  less  favorable  for  curing  hay. 
Also,  if  the  crop  grows  beyond  this 
time,  the  pods  increase  in  size  and 
the  stems  become  thick  and  coarse 
and  more  difficult  to  dry. 

"Soybeans  cut  before  the  beans 
are  more  than  one-quarter  develop- 
ed in  the  pods  will  produce  a  fine 
quality  hay,  requiring  no  more  time 
to  dry  than  an  equivalent  crop  of 
alfalfa  or  clover,  while  soybeans, 
which  are  allowed  to  grow  until  the 
pods  become  well  filled  with  beans 
cure  very  slowly. 

"Soybeans  are  often  used  as  en- 
silage and  can  be  put  in  the  silo  at 
any  stage  of  maturity,  that  is,  be- 
fore  the  plants  begin   to  lose   their 

1  " 

leaves. 


"Mose,  you  lazy  rascal,  do  you 
think  it  right  to  leave  your  wife 
at  the  washtub  while  you  spend  your 
time  fishing?" 

"Oh,  yassuh,  mah  wife  doan  need 
no  watchin'.  She  wuk  jest  as  hard 
as  if'n  I  wuz  dere." 


IS 


For  Every  Dairy 

COOLING 
REQUIREMENT 

M  &  E  Automatic  Refriger- 
ating Compressors  bring 
modern/  profitable,  low-cost 
cooling  and  storage  to  all 
farms,  large  or  small.  Electric 
motor  or  gasoline  engine 
powered/  heavy-duty  com- 
pressors in  models  and  capac- 
ities to  meet  all  requirements. 
Equipment  that  quickly  earns 
its  cost  by  protecting  quality 
and  profits  — preventing  waste. 


Mae  Model  20  •  25  •  33 

3  Cylind«r,  1'i«"  Bore,  1>i"  Sfiok* 

1/5-1/4-1/3   HP  Motor 

IVe  will  be  glad  to  mail  you 
catalogs  and  jull  information 


MERCHANT  &  EVANS  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.        Plant  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Build  a  Sturdy,  Dependable 

SisalKrAft  Siio 


Reff.  U.S.  I'at.  Off 


As  Little  As 


Complete 


Over  200,000  Have  Been  Used  I 

Put  up  all  the  ensilage  you  need.  Build 
and  fill  in  one  day  —  any  size  —  wher- 
ever it's  handy.  Use  over  and  over  again. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FREE! 

Find  out  about  it  now!  Ask  your  lum- 
ber dealer  for  this  folder,  or  -write  to 
The  SISALKRAFT  Co. 

203-KK  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 


Do  little  things  now;  so  shall 
big  things  come  to  thee  by  and  by 
asking  to  be  done.  — Persian  Proverb. 


Apparent  misfortune  may  be  op- 
portunity in  disguise. 
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University  of  Maryland 
Holds  Co-op  Institute 

The  first  Maryland  Cooperative 
Institute  will  be  held  at  College 
Park,  August  13-15.  The  program 
is  being  arranged  so  as  to  make  the 
three-day  session  of  the  greatest 
practical  value  to  directors,  manag- 
ers, employees  and  members  of  the 
large  number  of  cooperatives  serv- 
ing Maryland  agriculture. 

The  Institute,  in  effect,  will  brmg 
nationally-known  leaders  together 
for  a  brief  but  interesting  course  of 
instruction  on  cooperative  principles 
and  management. 

Among  the  widely-known  agricul- 
tural leaders  who  are  scheduled  on 
the  three-day  program  are  John 
Brandt,  manager  of  the  Land  O 
Lakes  Creameries;  Dr.  F.  B.  Bom- 
berger,  president  of  the  Baltimore 
Bank  for  Cooperatives;  W.  C.  Wy- 
sor,  manager  of  Southern  States 
Cooperative;  J.  D.  Lawrence,  deputy 
bank  commissioner.  Farm  Credit 
Administration;  Murray  D.  Lincoln 
of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau;  Dr.  T.  B. 
Symons,  director  of  Maryland  Ex- 
tension Service;  and  Dr.  H.  C. 
Byrd,  president  of  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

Included  among  the  main  topics 
to  receive  attention  are:  "What  is 
the  place  of  farmers'  cooperatives  in 
the  changing  world?";  "How  can  co- 
operatives continue  to  give  effective 
service  to  their  patrons?";  "How 
can  cooperatives  maintain  alert 
boards  of  directors,  efficient  per- 
sonnel, and  wide-awake,  fully  in- 
formed members?"  Several  other 
subjects  relating  to  membership 
activities  are  included  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Ample  time  will  be  included  in  the 
Institute  program  for  discussions 
following  the  main  addresses. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
accommodate  those  attending  the 
convention  in  college  dormitories  at 
especially  attractive  rates.  For  full 
particulars  as  to  registration  and  the 
cost  of  attending,  readers  of  the 
Review  are  urged  to  write  to  E.  I. 
Oswald,  Extension  Service,  College 
Park,  Maryland. 

• 

1939  Income  Beats  1938 

The  gross  income  of  American 
farmers  was  $9,769,000,000  in  1939. 
This  was  an  increase  of  about 
$400,000,000  over  1938  but  a  de- 
crease of  $800,000,000  under  1937. 

Of  this  amount  $7,733,000,000  re- 
presents cash  from  farm  marketings; 
$1 .229,000,000  is  represented  by  pro- 
ducts retained  for  farm  consumption, 
and  the  other  $807,000,000  were  in 
the  form  of  government  payments. 

To  avoid  criticism — do  nothing, 
say  nothing,  be  nothing. 
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"OUR  MILKERS  CAN  WORK  FASTER 
AFTER  USING  GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY" 


MR.  WILLIAM  T.  JORDAN,  owner  of  Kodackadee  Farms,  Concord,  N.  H.,  and 
President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Guernsey  Breeders  Ass'n.,  finds  that  Gulf 
Livestock  Spray  speeds  up  milking  by  helping  to  keep  cows  quiet  and  contented. 
Mr.  Jordan  adds:  "We  find  it  most  satisfactory  to  spray  twice  a  day,  which 
helps  to  keep  milk  production  at  peak.  We  strongly  recommend  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray  for  killing  lice." 


IMPARTS  NO  ODOR  "I  have  used 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray  for  4  years,  and 
have  never  known  it  to  give  a  taste 
or  odor  to  the  milk,"  says  Mr.  Ray 
Bottema,  of  C.  M.  Bottema  &  Sons, 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  Bottema 
herd  of  135  Holsteins  includes  sev- 
eral prizewinners,  and  the  1939 
Ohio  State  Fair's  Grand  Champion. 


GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY: 

•  kills  flies,  lice,  and  ticks 

•  repels  stable  and  horn  flies 

•  won't  impart  odor  or  taste  to 
milk 

•  quiets  cows  at  milking  time — 
also  in  pasture 

•  won't  blister,  or  cause  cattle's 
hair  to  fall  out.  It  improves  the 
bloom  of  the  animals'  coats 

•  is  economical  to  use. 


EXTRA  MILK  "My  herd  of  40  regis- 
tered Guernseys  is  sprayed  morning 
and  night  with  Gulf  Livestock  Spray. 
It  gives  me  the  most  for  my  money, 
for  I  get  enough  extra  milk  to  more 
than  pay  thecost of  thespray."  (Signed) 
A.  E.  Beaulier,  Beauhaven  Guernsey 
Farms,  Skowhegan,  Maine. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

PPPPI  Farm  and  Ranch  Bulletin, 
■  ■^^^"  Second  Edition,  of  the  Gulf 
Research  and  Development  Co.:  "Ex- 
ternal Parasites  that  Attack  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Goats,  Horses,  Mules,  Hogs, 
Dogs,  and  Poultry."  Write  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.,  Gulf  Refining  Co.,  Petroleum 
Specialties  Div.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NEW  ECONOMY  SIZE 


ivestoc 

SPRAY 


2-gallon 
can,  only 

Also  In  5  and  1  gallon 
sizes  and  in  drums. 


For  sole  by  many  leading  feed  stores,  milk  companies,  and  Gulf  stations 
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Death  Takes  John  D.  Reynolds 

Was  Inter -State  Director 


ON  TUESDAY.  August  13,  1940.  our 
Inter-State    director,    John     D. 
Reynolds,  was  taken  from  us.     He 
has     ablv     represented     the     Inter- 
State  members  of  District  9- J.  New 
Castle  county,  Delaware,  since  1936. 
The  Board  of  Directors,  meetmg 
two  days  after  Mr. 
Reynolds'     passing, 
passed     the   follovv- 
ing  resolution  in  his 
memory : 

]Ve  bow  our  heads 
in  sorrow  at  the  pass- 
ing of  our  friend,  as- 
sociate and  fellow 
director,  John  D. 
Reynolds.  We  who 
have  worked  with  him 
knew  him  for  his 
wide  kf^owledge,  ^een 
understanding  and 
complete  fairness  in 
his  relationships  with 
his  fellowmen. 

John  D.  Reynolds 
will  be  missed  by  us 
and  by  his  associates 
in  other  farm  organ- 
izations. His  Wise 
counsel  will  not  again 
be  our  guide  in  reach- 
ing difficult  decisions, 
but  the  effects  of  the 
advice  and  counsel 
given  by  him  to  us  in 
the  past  will  remain 
with  us  as  a  per- 
manent and  indelible 
influence  for  the  good 
in  our  future  devel- 
opment and  progress. 
We  extend  to  the 
bereaved  family  our 
deepest  sympathy  in 
their  hour  of  sorrow 
and  in  this  We  speak 
for  all  the  members  of 
the  Inter -State  Milk  Producers'  Co- 
operative. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  John  D. 
Reynolds  was  held  by  all  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends  is  indicated  by 
another  resolution,  passed  by  the 
delegates  of  District  9- J.  This 
resolution  follows: 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  remove  from  our  midst  our 
beloved  friend  and  director,  John  D. 
Reynolds,  and 

Whereas  his  death  has  caused 
the  citizens  of  this  community  to  be 
greatly  shocked  by  the  loss  they 
sustained,  now  therefore 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  we  the 
members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  of  District 
9-J,  express  our  deepest  sympathy 
to   the   members   of  his  family    in 


this  their  hour  of  great  bereavement, 

and 

Be   It   Further   Resolved,   that   a 
copy  of  this   resolution   he   sent  to 
his  family  and  a  copy  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  this  association. 
The    interests    and    activities    of 


3ol]it  J.  ^eynoltis 
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John  D.  Reynolds  were  many.  Not 
only  was  he  a  director  but  he  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers* Cooperative,  a  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  of  the  Eastern  States  Farm- 
ers* Exchange  and  of  the  Delaware 
Production  Credit  Association. 

He  was  a  life  member  of  the  Mast- 
er Farmers  of  Pennsylvania  and  in 
1929  was  selected  as  a  Delaware 
Master  Farmer.  Community  activ- 
ities also  benefited  from  his  counsel 
and  guidance,  being  a  member  of  the 
Middletown  School  Board  and  an 
active  supporter  of  the  Volunteer 
Hose  Company. 

Mr.  Reynolds  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Mary  I'..  Slaughter 
Reynolds;    a    son,    William    H.    of 


Wilmington,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Mary  L.  Ormerod,  of  Syracuse. 
N.  Y. 


Price  Increases  Proposed 
for  Pittsburgh  Market 

A  price  hearing  was  held  at 
Pittsburgh  on  August  22  to  consider 
increasing  producer  prices  for  milk 
sold  in  the  Pittsburgh  marketing 
area.  The  opinion  seemed  to  be  in 
favor  of  a  $3.00  Class  I  price  for 
4  percent,  increasing  it  frorn  $2.70. 
with  the  Class  I A  price  remaining  at 
$2.20  as  at  present.  It  was  also 
proposed  that  the  price  formulae  for 
some  of  the  lower  classifications  be 
increased. 

The  suggestion  was  heard  from 
some  quarters  that  this  price  be 
effective  only  until  some  date  next 
spring,  when  it  would  be  reduced 
automatically   to  the  present   level. 

No  order  has  yet  been  issued  as  a 
result  of  evidence  presented  at  the 
hearing. 


r'noio  ».-ouriesy  r.astern  States  v.<jopci 

This  picture  of  the  late  John  D. 
Reynolds  shows  him  as  hia 
neighbors  and  friends  knew  him 
best     a  farmer  and  a  man's  man. 


Consumption  of  all  dairy  products 
in  1939  was  17%  above  the  1924-29 
average.  Per  capita  consumption 
of  butter  was  1  7.7  pounds:  of  cheese, 
5.72  pounds;  and  of  ice  cream,  2.2 
gallons. 


If  you  pick  up  a  starving  dog  and 
make  him  prosperous,  he  will  not 
bite  you.  I'his  is  the  principal 
difference  between  a  dog  and  a  man. 

— Mark  Twain. 

Most  persons  would  succeed  in 
small  things  if  they  were  not  troubled 
with    great    ambitions. — Longfellow. 


You  KNOW  WELL  the  history  of 
Inter-State—  how  it  was  form- 
ed about  the  time  of  the  world 
war,  being  one  of  the  country's 
early  fluid  milk  cooperatives  and 
how  it  helped  make  Philadelphia  one 
of  the  nationally  famous  markets. 
Here  I  want  to  acknowledge  the 
fine  work  of  the  early  founders  of 
Inter-State  who  had  the  courage  and 
wisdom  to  initiate  an  outstanding 
organization  of  producers,  and  to 
compliment  many  of  you  here  who 
joined  with  them  in  their  initial 
efforts  to  help  milk  producers  take 
care  of  themselves. 

Today  Inter-State  differs  in  many 
respects  from  the  old  Inter-State, 
just  as  do  other  present-day  coopera- 
tives from  their  predecessors.  The 
differences  generally  are  those  which 
only  time  and  experience  bring  about. 
One  of  the  principal  differences  in  the  Inter- 
State  of  today  is  that  with  its  additional 
responsibilities  it  is  obliged  to  operate  on  a 
more  highly  organized  basis.  Originally  it 
was  chiefly  a  bargaining  organization; 
today,  with  milk  control  generally  obtaining, 
it  has  the  added  function  of  representing 
its  members  before  the  various  control 
bodies  having  to  do  with  milk  prices.  In 
fact,  under  this  present-day  setup,  the 
matter  of  producer  representation  has  be- 
come a  considerably  more  complicated  job 
than  was  the  earlier  problem  of  bargaining 
for  prices. 

The  "Long  Stretch"  Price 

Speaking  of  prices,  we  must  in  perfect 
frankness  admit  that  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  any  milk  producers'  coo(>erative  is  to 
secure  the  maximum  possible  return  to  its 
producers.  However,  it  is  one  thing  to 
secure  a  maximum  return  for  a  short  period, 
yet  quite  another  to  secure  it  over  the  long 
stretch. 

In  considering  the  long  stretch,  the 
first  factor  that  must  be  kept  in  mind 
is  that  of  market  stability.  Any  price, 
whether  too  high  or  too  low,  which 
disturbs  the  stability  of  a  market  is  a 
price  which  will  cost  producers  more 
money  than  it  will  ever  make  them.  A 
market  which  is  in  the  clouds  one  day 
and  in  the  trough  the  next  is  always 
dangerous  to  sell  in. 

Another  important  factor  in  milk 
prices  is  that  of  who  has  the  market. 
If  we  should  have  the  power  to  demand 
and  obtain  a  tremendous  increase  in 
prices  we  would  have  splendid  prices  on 
paper  but  we  would  not  keep  our  mar- 
kets. For  us  to  have  the  price  and 
someone  else  the  market  would  be 
folly. 

Conditions  generally  have  changed 
enormously  in  the  last  22  years.  As  the 
prices  of  other  farm  commodities  have  gone 
down,  more  and  more  men  in  the  United 
States  have  gone  into  milk  production.  We 
are  becoming  better  dairymen  and  the 
consumer  has  become  more  particular 
about  the  quality  of  the  milk  we  furnish  her. 

Responsibilities  Build  Up 

Every  improvement  and  every  change  in 
the  industry  has  meant  more  work  and 
responsibilities  for  our  cooperatives.  This 
includes  not  only  the  ever-changing  board 
of  health  requirements  but  the  change  to 
the  weight  and  butterfat  basis  of  selling 
milk  and,  more  recently,  the  classified 
selling  plan:  and,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
the  classified  plan  has  become  the  accepted 
one  throughout  all  the  larger  markets  in 
this  country  and  many  other  countries. 

An  imF>ortant  responsibility  of  coopera- 
tives that  has  developed  in  recent  years  is 


ll^R.  HOFFMAN'S  **box''  is  omitted  from  this 
^"  issue  of  the  REVIEW.  Instead,  we  are  giving 
you  this  summary  of  the  talk  given  by  him  at  the 
District  26  picnic,  held  at  Cowan's  Gap  State  Park  on 
August  1.  Read  it  carefully  it  contains  a  lot  of  good 
**horse  sense''  about  our  farmers'  cooperatives. 


taking  care  of  producers  who.  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  have  lost  their  markets. 
I  hia  is  esfiecially  serious  in  the  seasons  of 
high  production  and  nothing  will  upset  a 
market  more  quickly  than  to  have 
producers  out  of  a  market  part  of  the 
year  and  in  great  demand  another  part 
of  the  year.  Their  milk  can  be  a  drug 
on  the  market  during  surplus  seasons, 
thus  breaking  everyone's  price,  and  in 
periods  of  shortage  there  is  temptation 
to  expand  the  milk  shed,  bringing  in 
additional  producers  permanently. 

faking  care  of  such  producers  as  are  out 
of  a  market  through  no  fault  of  their  own  is 
certainly  the  responsibility  of  all  producers 
and  the  memlx^rship  of  Inter-State  has 
recognized  this  in  the  establishment  of  the 
reserve  fund,  through  which  such  producers 
are  protected. 

From  the  same  fund  too,  must  be  met  the 
exfDense  of  disposing  of  excess  supplies  of 
milk  in  orderly  channels,  and  of  finding 
milk  for  the  non-manufacturing  dealers 
when  they  don't  have  enough  for  their  own 
requirements.  This  all  contributes  toward 
market  stabilization,  which  is  the  first 
essential  in  maintaining  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Old  Attitude  Passes 

In  the  early  days  of  most  of  our  cooF>era- 
tives  certain  of  the  men  who  took  the 
initiative  in  organizing  them  were,  quite 
naturally,  elected  directors  and,  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  the  business  of  the  coop- 
erative was  run  pretty  much  in  the  fashion 
of  a  closed  corporation.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, if  prices  were  high  the  organiza- 
tion was  fine;  if  prices  dropfied,  the  organi- 
zation was  cussed. 

The  late  I .  W.  Fieaps.  of  the  old  Maryland 
State  Dairymen's  Association,  said  many 
times  that  some  farmers  got  their  dues  out 
of  the  coofjerative  merely  by  having  some- 
one to  cuss  when  things  went  wrong  with 
the  milk  picture.  When  a  farmer  sold 
independently  his  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  or 
anything  else  he  was  more  or  less  up  against 
it  if  things  went  wrong,  but  with  milk 
he  was  all  fixed  for  placing  the  blame.  Such 
a  situation  came  entirely  from  the  lack  of 
knowledge  and  existed  to  a  far  greater 
degree  in  earlier  years  than  it  does  today. 

Must  Look  After  Ourselves 

During  the  past  20  years  farm  people 
have  learned,  first  of  all,  that  nobody 
is  going  to  look  after  the  farmer  but 
himself;  secondly,  they  have  learned 
that  he  must  be  just  as  good  a  business- 
man in  his  organizations  as  is  any 
other  businessman;  third,  they  have 
discovered  that  these  organizations 
really  must  be  kept  mutual  affairs  and 
can  be  successful  only  if  their  purposes 
and  problems  are  understood  by  the 
entire  membership. 

1  don't  know  of  a  large  coojaerative  in  the 
country  in  which  the  members  know  more 
about  what  is  really  going  on  than  they  do  in 
Inter-State.  The  obvious  reason  for  this 
is  its  setup  in  Locals  and  Districts,  with 
meetings  going  on  everywhere  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  Cooperative  are  fully  taken  up. 

Preserving  Our  Principles 

We  are  hearing  a  great  deal  these 
days  about  the  preservation  of  our 
democracy,  fifth  column  activities,  the 
totalitarian  state  and  the  results  of  the 
war  in  Europe.  It  is  my  opinion,  and  I 
believe  history  will  back  me  up  in  this, 
that  we  are  in  infinitely  better  shape  in 


every  way  but  one  than  were  our 
forefathers  in  1775.  We  have  a  back- 
ground of  democracy  where  all  they  had 
was  the  hope  of  one.  We  are  disturbed 
over  the  operations  of  three  despots; 
they  were  worn  down  by  a  world  of 
despots.  We  have  a  huge  debt,  but  far 
more  assets  than  we  have  liabilities; 
they  had  no  assets  beyond  a  burning 
desire  for  freedom.  For  that  and  that 
alone  they  risked  everything  they  had  for 
the  establishment  of  a  better  place  to 
live  in.  They  made  it  a  better  place  to 
live  in  because  they  all  had  a  bit  in 
making  it  so. 

Exactly  the  same  principles  apply  to 
our  cooperatives.  Whether  it  is  in  a 
democracy  or  a  cooperative,  if  we  "let 
George  do  it"  George  is  likely  to  be  a 
fourth-rate  office  seeker  who  got  in 
there  because  we  were  not  careful  to 
put  a  better  man  in.  That  is  a  real 
danger  to  democracies  and  to  coopera- 
tives as  well. 

The  Job  of  All  Members 

Not  nearly  all  producers  in  this  territory 
are  members  of  Inter-State,  yet  Inter-State 
is  the  producers'  organization  in  this  area. 
If  it  is  not  doing  the  job  that  you  feel  it 
should  do,  in  its  final  analysis  that  situation 
is  your  own  fault.  First  of  all.  if  you  are 
not  a  member  you  have  no  right  to 
criticize  Inter-State  because  you  have 
nothing  invested  in  it  you  are  paying 
none  of  the  freight.  If  you  are  a  mem- 
ber, however,  you  have  every  right  in 
the  world  to  criticize  constructively  if 
things  don't  suit  you  and  to  do  your 
best  to  correct  conditions  which  seem 
wrong  to  you. 

If  you  don't  understand  what  is  going  on, 
you  should  make  it  your  business  to  find  out. 
Once  you  find  out,  you  should  then  make  it 
your  business  to  correct  any  condition  of 
which  you  still  disapprove  and  which  it  is 
possible  to  correct. 

When  your  local  meeting  is  held  this 
fall,  you  have  just  as  much  chance 
and  right  as  anyone  else  to  elect  your 
choice  of  members  as  delegate,  or  to  be 
elected  yourself,  if  the  man  who  is  now 
in  is  not  doing  the  sort  of  job  you  think 
he  should.  Once  you  get  a  capable 
delegate,  it  is  your  job  to  supfiort  him  and 
see  that  he  does  a  good  job  in  representing 
you. 

Men  Will  Remain  **Human'' 

Carried  a  step  farther,  the  same  thing 
goes  for  the  director.  An  informed  member- 
ship will  put  the  right  sort  of  director  in — 
and  then  see  that  he  delivers  the  goods.  If 
the  22  Districts  send  in  22  directors  on  that 
basis,  the  management  will  either  do  an 
honest  job,  or  there  will  be  a  change  in 
management. 

We  all  put  our  own  interests  first.  Re- 
gardless of  how  fine  and  straightforward 
our  consumers  and  milk  dealers  may  be.  it 
would  be  expecting  too  much  for  them  to 
put  our  interests  ahead  of  their  own.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  will  have  more  respect 
for  us  for  doing  a  good  straight-forward  job 
of  representing  ourselves  than  if  we  stand 
by  exp>ecting  them  to  do  it  for  us. 

In  any  market  there  will  always  be  some 
who  will  not  support  the  producers'  or- 
ganization, just  as  in  every  community 
there  are  a  few  who  do  not  support  their 
community  organizations.  We  will  have 
that  situation  as  long  as  we  have  human 

(Please  turn  to  page  12) 
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Better  Rural  Life 

Subject  of  State  Conference 

The  fifth  annual  Pennsylvania 
Country  Life  Conference,  held  at 
Newton  Hamilton,  August  19-21, 
was  an  outstanding  event.  There 
was  an  attendance  of  approximately 
100,  with  farmers,  farm  women, 
agricultural  leaders,  agricultural  or- 
ganization employees,  church  people 
and  educators  well  represented  at 
the  meetings. 

Approximately  30  of  those  present 
were  enrolled  in  the  youth  section, 


which  concerned  itself  primarily 
with  the  problems  facing  young 
folks  in  rural  communities  who  have 
finished  high  school  but  are  not  yet 
established  in  farming  or  other  lite 

work.  , 

The  talks  and  discussions  centered 
around  the  economic,  religious  and 
social  needs  of  our  farm  people  and 
residents  oi  our  smai»ei  .«.«.  ^'^•'• 
munities.  Means  were  discussed  ot 
developing  leadership  which  would 
help  direct  a  constructive  develop- 
ment in  rural  communities. 


It's  Hard  to  Achieve 
Most  Good  Things  Are 

If  any  one  of  us  could  choose  only 
one  of  these  two  sources  of  wealth, 
or  income  if  we  prefer,  which  would  it 
]3e_(|)  an  income  that  is  ours  and 
ours  alone,  just  as  long  as  we  take 
care  of  it — (2)  an  income  from  a 
source  that  is  open  to  everyone  and 
over  the  control  of  which  we  have 
nothing  to  say>  The  answer  is  too 
obvious  to  require  stating. 

Regardless  of  what  a  man  is 
manufacturing,  be  it  milk,  auto- 
mobiles, mouse  traps,  sewing  mach- 
ines, potatoes  or  hats,  the  one  who 
operates  most  efficiently  by  cutting 
his  costs  to  the  core  has  captured 
for  himself  an  extra  source  of  in- 
come which  is  all  his  as  long  as  he 
takes  proper  care  of  his  business. 
On  the  other  hand,  if,  in  making  the 
same  product,  he  should  rely  upon 
higher  prices  to  get  additional  net 
income,  those  higher  prices  are 
equally  available  to  every  one  of  his 
competitors. 

Specifically,  the  milk  producer 
who  watches  every  item  of  expense 
and  is  able  to  produce  milk  more 
cheaply  than  his  competitors  who 
are  his  neighbors,  near  and  far  — 
is  adding  to  his  net  income  without 
stimulating  his  competitor's  pro- 
duction. 

Wickard    Succeeds   Wallace 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A. 
Wallace  has  tendered  his  resignation 
to  the  President,  the  resignation 
becoming  effective  September  5. 
Succeeding  Wallace  will  be  Claude 
R.  Wickard,  who  is  promoted  from 
the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Wallace,  who  has  been  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  since  March, 
1933,  resigned  because  of  his  nom- 
ination for  the  vice-presidency. 
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Corbett  Takes  Position 
On  Maryland  College  Staff 

The  University  of  Maryland  is  to 
be  congratulated  and  the  farmers  of 
Maryland  are  especially  fortunate 
in  the  bringing  of  Roger  B.  Corbett 
to  that  institution,  where  he  will 
serve  as  Director  of  their  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.     Dr.  Cor- 


"Can  I  be  of  any  assistance^" 
asked  the  sympathetic  motorist  of 
a  man  who  was  looking  unutterable 
thoughts  at  a  disabled  car. 

"How  is  your  vocabulary?" 

"I'm  a  minister,  sir." 
Drive  on. 


Roger  B.  Corbett  who,  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1940,  will  assume 
his  new  duties  as  Director  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion,      University      of      Maryland. 

bett  will  assume  his  new  duties  on 

September  16.  i  i-  •        i 

The  new  director  brings  additional 
prestige  and  ability  to  an  already 
splendid  staff  of  scientists  and  educa- 
tors and  will  prove  a  real  help  to 
Maryland  agriculture. 

Dr.  Corbett  is  a  native  of  West 
Virginia  and  was  graduated  from 
Cornell  University  in  1922,  receiving 
advance  degrees  from  the  same  in- 
stitution in  1923  and  1925.  From 
1925  to  1933  he  served  in  several 
capacities  with  the  Rhode  Island 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
Rhode  Island  State  College,  ad- 
vancing to  the  position  of  depart- 
ment head. 

From  late  1933  until  1936  he 
served  in  various  capacities  with  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Extension  Service 
and  in  1937  joined  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  becoming 
Dean  and  Director  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  in  charge  of  all  phases 
of  agricultural  work  at  that  institu- 
tion. 

Many  leaders  in  the  Inter-State 
organization  became  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Corbett  while  he  was  serving  as 
secretary  of  the  Northeastern  Dairy 
Conference,  an  annual  session  or 
which  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
January,  1936. 


September,  1940 

Annual  Meeting  to  be 
Held  November  25-26 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producer's  Coop- 
erative will  be  held  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel  in  Philadelphia  on 
Monday    and    Tuesday,    November 

25-26. 

These  dates  were  selected  after 
careful  consideration  of  all  available 
dates,  and  especially  as  to  their 
relation  to  the  more  probable  dates 
of  Thanksgiving.  Much  conjecture 
has  been  heard  as  to  the  date  of 
Thanksgiving  but  efforts  to  obtain 
authentic  information  were  unavail- 
ing. The  actual  date  of  this  holiday 
in  the  various  states  will  not  be 
known  until  official  proclamations 
are  issued. 

The  annual  meeting  committee  is 
developing  plans  which  will  be  un- 
usually attractive  and  should  assure 
a  large  turn-out  of  members  and 
their  friends.  Details  will  be  an- 
nounced as  they  become  available. 


Fair  Rules,  Written  Down, 
Increase  Producers'  Income 

When  it  seems  impossible  for  a 
group  to  get  along  together  in  an 
orderly  fashion  and  play  the  game 
according  to  reasonable  rules,  it 
then  becomes  necessary  to  establish 
rules  and  put  an  umpire  or  referee 
on  the  job  to  see  that  everyone  lives 
up  to  them 

That  is  pretty  much  what  happen- 
ed at  Chicago  when  the  price  of  milk 
was  unnecessarily  low  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  growing  disregard  of 
the  Golden  Rule  which,  fundament- 
ally, requires  a  fair  price  to  farmers. 
As  a  result,  a  Federal  Milk  Market- 
ing Order  was  put  in  effect  there  on 
September  I,  1939,  and  in  comment- 
ing upon  its  success,  "Pure  Milk," 
the  official  publication  of  the  Pure 
Milk  Association  says, 

"Chicagoland  dairymen  have 
received  three  million  dollars  more 
for  milk  during  the  eleven  months 
that  the  Federal  Marketing  Order 
has  been  in  effect  in  the  Chicago 
area  than  they  received  during  the 
same  eleven  months  of  the  previous 
year  before  the  introduction  of 
minimum  producer  price  regulation. 

"A  million  and  a  half  dollars  of 
this  increased  income  from  milk  has 
gone  to  Illinois  dairymen  under  the 
Order,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  Indiana  dairy  farmers,  and  Wis- 
consin dairy  farmers'  share  was  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand.  " 

Other  comments  from  the  same 
area  indicate  that  many  dire  pre- 
dictions as  to  the  effect  of  the  order 
have  not  materialized,  consumption 
actually  going  up  while  producers 
got  more  for  their  milk. 


Th  is  m  in  iature  Nia  g  - 
ara  was  snapped  at 
Montbella  Lake, near 
Kennedyville,  Md., 
by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Crew 
of    Kennedyville. 


Maryland  Co-op  Institute 
An  Outstanding  Success 

The  Maryland  Cooperative  In- 
stitute held  at  College  Park,  August 
13-15  was  considered  an  outstanding 
success  by  the  several  hundred  farm 
organization  leaders  and  members 
who  attended.  A  widely  varied  pro- 
gram covered  subjects  of  cooperative 
management,  membership  relations, 
credit  policies  and  other  subjects  of 
direct  interest  to  cooperatives. 

Headlining  the  program  was  John 
Brandt,  president  of  Land  O'  Lakes 
Creameries,  with  R.  M.  Evans  and 
Milo  Perkins  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  other 
well-known  out-of-state  speakers. 
Discussions  were  led  by,  among 
others,  B.  B,  Derrick,  manager  of 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  O.  H.  Hoff- 
man, Jr.,  general  manager  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Coop- 
erative, and  R.  W.  Shermantine, 
manager  of  the  Maryland  Coopera- 
tive Milk  Producers. 

The  Institute  program  was  also 
rich  in  talent  from  officers  and 
leaders  in  other  Maryland  farm 
organizations. 

Indications  point  to  a  repetition  of 
this  Institute  as  an  annual  event. 


Use  Paper  Silos 

For  Emergency  Storage 

During  the  past  two  years  the 
English  nation  has  been  urging  its 
farmers  to  put  more  livestock  feed 
in  silos,  stating  that,  as  an  emergency 
measure,  paper-lined  silos  would 
serve  this  purpose  satisfactorily.  In 
fact,  the  English  have  stated  in  full- 
page  advertisements  that  "Silage 
Saves  Ships." 

This  type  of  silo  has  also  proven 
valuable  in  this  country.  They 
have  been  used  frequently  as  an 
emergency  silo  for  saving  crops 
damaged  by  drought  or  frost.  They 
are  also  adapted  to  taking  care  of 
the  needs  of  farmers  who  wish  to 
have  extra  temporary  silo  capacity. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  their  use  is  with 
the  dairyman   who   rents   his   farm. 


The  silo  is  a  portable  structure  and 
relatively  inexpensive,  thus  provid- 
ing him  with  a  practical  means  of 
putting  up  silage  in  the  absence  of  a 
permanent  silo  on  the  premises  he  is 

renting. 

Good  results  with  these  silos  have 
been  obtained  in  experimental  tests. 
Manufacturers  give  complete  in- 
structions on  the  building  and  filling 
of  these  structures. 


Dairy  Federation 
Will  Meet  in  Omaha 

The  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation  has  scheduled 
its  24th  annual  convention  for 
December  4-6  at  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
according  to  an  announcement  made 
by  Chas.  W.  Holman,  Secretary. 

The  Federation  is  the  largest  and 
oldest  national  organization  of  com- 
modity cooperative  associations 
owned  by  farmers  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  60  affiliated  member 
units,  with  membership  in  approxi- 
mately 40  states. 

Officers  of  the  Federation  are  N. 
P.  Hull  of  Michigan,  president; 
John  Brandt,  Minnesota,  first  vice- 
president;  W.  P.  Davis,  Massachu- 
setts, second  vice-president;  Geo.  W. 
Slocum,  Pennsylvania,  treasurer;  and 
Charles  W.  Holman  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  secretary.  B.  H.  Welty. 
president  of  Inter-State,  is  a  director 
and  F.  P.  Willits,  honorary  director 
of  Inter-State,  is  also  an  honorary 
director  of  the  Federation. 


Plans  are  being  worked  out  to 
provide  Pennsylvania's  4-H  Dairy 
Club  boys  and  girls  with  low-cost 
accommodations  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show.  Boys  and  girls  plan- 
ning to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity must  act  through  their 
local  and  county  4-H  club  leaders 
who  will  make  arrangements  with 
the  State  Club  Leaders  at  State 
College. 

A  lot  of  people  who  spout  so 
profusely  about  capital  and  labor 
never  had  any  capital  and  never  did 
any  labor  when  they  could  get  out 
of  it. 


Prices  Paid  for  4.0%  Milk 
By  Philadelphia  Dealers 
July,  1940,  f .  o.  b.  city  plant 

Abbotts  Dairies 2.37 

Baldwin  Dairies 2.48 

Breuninger  Dairies 2.50 

Engel  Dairy 2.83 

Gross  Dairy 2.55 

Harbisons'  Dairies 2.61 

Missimer  Dairies 2.6S 

Scott-Poweli  Dairies 2.31 

Supplee- Wills-Jones  Milk  Co..  .2.39 
Sypherd's  Dairy 2.47 

South  Jersey  Prices 

F.  o.  b.  farm  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk. 
Class  I        Class  II      Class  III 
July         $2.85  $1.35  $1.08 

August     2.85  *1.65  1.10 

•Increase  became  effective  on  August  5. 

Class  I  price  in  northern  New  Jersey 
markets  ik  $3.00  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk, 
f.  o.  b.  farm,  Class  II  and  III  prices 
same  as  in  South  Jersey. 

The  price  of  4%  milk  of  each  class  is 
20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than 
the  price  of  3.5%  milk. 

Supplementary  Notes  to 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 

All  price  schedules  at  Pennsylvania 
markets  are  set  by  official  orders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 
and  are  based  on  milk  containing  4.0% 
butterfat.  (Prices  in  the  Huntingdon. 
Mt.  Union  and  Tyrone  markets,  as  set 
forth  in  Order  48.  effective  February  1^6. 
1940.  are  based  on  3.5%  milk  but  in  order  to 
obtain  uniformity  in  these  compilations, 
the  butterfat  differentials  have  been  added 
so  as  to  obtain  the  price  of  4%  milk  which 
is  here  reported.) 

Class  III  Prices— 4.0%  Milk 

MARKET  JULY  AUGUST 

All  Penna.  Markets       $113  $115 

Md.  «t  Del   Stations        II 5  I    17 

Wilmington  1    15  I    17 

Average  price  92-score  butter  at  New  York: 
Cents  Per  Pound 
First  Half  Last  Half       Monthly 
July  27   13  27  00  27  06 

August  27  68  27.55  27  61 

The  July  average  price  (in  bold 
face  type)  is  the  weighted  average  price 
paid  by  the  dealer  indicated,  according  to 
price  schedules  furnished,  or  as  determined 
from  statements  furnished  with  milk  checks 
and  checked  in  the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  premi- 
ums which  may  be  earned  by  the  producer. 

The  butterfat  differential  on  Class  1  and 
1 1 ,  also  on  Class  1 1 1  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  4  cents  for  each  point  (0.1%)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.0%. 

The  price  schedule  as  given  f.  o.  b.  any 
particular  market  applies  to  all  fluid  milk 
dealers  in  that  market. 
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Classification  Percentages  —  July,  1940 

PENNSYLVANIA,  MARYLAND  and  DELAWARE 

Class    Class       Class      Class      Bonus  to 
lA 


I 


September,  1940 


Dealer  ' 

Abbotts  Dairies 62 

Baldwin  Dairies 68 

Blue  Hen  Farms 60.83 

Breuninger  Dairies  70 

Clover  Dairy  Co 73.23 

Hachus  i^airies 00.^7 

Engel  Dairy 90.69 

Fraims  Dairies 74.81 

Gross  Dairy 70 

Harbisons'  Dairies 77 

Hernig,  Peter.  Sons  28 

Hill  Crest  Farms  93.10 

Hoffman  Dairies  (Hntdn).  36 
Martin  Century  Farms.       a87.69 

Missimer  Dairies  79.92 

Mt.  Union  San.  Dairy  1-13  90 

Nelson  Dairies 38 

Pebble  Hill  Dairy 70 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co.  30. 1 

Scott-Powell  Dairies  37 

Stegmeier,  Clayton  61 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 61  .43 

Sypherd's  Dairy 70.6 

Turner  &  Wcscott 32 

Walnut  Bank  Farms 71.73 

Waple  Dairy 87.6 
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30 

66.3 
30 
34 

30.48 
8  6 


/// 
13 
11 

29.49 
11 
13.67 

4,41 
12.94 

10 


"A"  Producers 
100%    of    CI.   1 
60%    of    Prod. 


39%    of    Prod. 

86.18% 


70% 
73% 


of 
of 


Prod. 

CI.    I 
CI.    1 


66.72%    Prod. 


7.8 


73 
93 
96 


41 
8 

18 


19 


5 

12 


13 

8.09 
20.8 

7 
20.06 

4.6 

7 


66%   of   Prod. 
70%   of   CI.    1 


3 

4 


Wawa  Dairies 

Williamsburg  Dairy  1-13 

••    16-31 

NEW  JERSEY 
Norm 
Castanea  Dairy  Co.  "A" 80  of  Norm 

Abbotts  Dairies 110" 

Scott-Powell  Dairies blOO  " 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 100  "       " 

(a)  Martin  Century  paid  in   July.  Class  I.  70.43%  at  $2.79;   17.26%  at  $2  98;  Class  II. 
9.89  %  at  $l.5i ;  ami  2.42%  at  $1.55.     (Prices  of  4%  Grade  "B     milk  f.o.b.  Lansdale.) 

(b)  "A"  bonus  paid  on  5.'^.2%  of  norm. 


Cream 
20  of  Norm 
13  '*       " 


Excess 
Balance 
Balance 
Balance 
Balance 
Balance 


Feed  Price  Summary  For  August,  1940 

Compiled  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative.  Inc. 

from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers. 

August           July  August     %  Change  August,  1940 

1940                1940  1939  compared  with 

Ingredients                          ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T  )  July.  1940     August.  1939 

Wheat  Bran           30  32             29  21  25  95  +3  80           -f-16  84 

Cottonseed  Meal  41%....      39  32              38  55  34  82  -1-2  00            -fi2  92 

Gluten  Feed  23% 28  65             28  39  27  72  +92           -f  3  35 

Linseed  Meal  34% 34  58              35  73  44   18  -3  22           -  2     7 3 

Corn  Meal          .    35    13              34  66  28  34  -fl    36            +23% 

Mixed  Dairy  Rations:    16%     3 1    74              31   43  28  56  +99            +11    13 

24%     36  71             36  24  34  51  +1    30           +  6  37 

32%     39  45             39  10  37  47  +     90           +5  28 

Brewers  Grains 29  38             28  92  26  38  +1    59            +1137 


When  1  was  a  little  boy,"  said  the 
Sergeant-Major  sweetly,  "my  mo- 
ther told  me  not  to  cry  when  I  lost 
my  wooden  soldiers.  'Some  day, 
Johnny,  dear,'  she  said,  'you  will 
get  those  wooden  soldiers  back*." 

Then  with  his  best  parade  ground 
roar,  he  add;  "And,  believe  me,  you 
woodenheaded  scarecrows,  that 
bloomin*  day  has  come!" 


Night  Watchman:   "Young  man, 
arc  you  going  to  kiss  that  girl?" 

Young  man:  "No." 

N.   W.:   "Here   then,   hold   this 
lantern." 


<( ' 


'They  say  she's  quite  talented!— 
She  puts  on  a  little  milk  production 
twice  a  day!!" 


If  you  really  do  a  lot  of  work,  you 
don't   need   to  talk  a  lot  about   it. 


"Just  tell  me  one  good  reason  why 
you  can't  buy  a  new  car  now,"  said 
the  persistent  automobile  salesman. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  man,"  replied 
the  farmer,  "I'm  still  paying  install- 
ments on  the  car  I  swapped  for  the 
car  I  traded  in  as  part  payment  on 
the  car  I  own  now." 


July  Averages  and  July  and  Aug 

Dealer 

Philadelphia  Dealers 
Abbotts  Dairies 


(Prices  quoted  are 
f.  o.  b.  delivery  point) 

ust  Schedules.     (Kxplanatory  notes  at  bottom  of  page  and  on  Page  6.  Column  1) 


Prices  4%  Grade  *'B"  Milk 


Average  Price         Clasa  I  Price 
July  July  and  August 

$2.98 
2.38 
2.47 


a. 


■  2 


Delivery  Ptiint 

Philadelphia,  Pa see  page  6 

Coudcrsporl,  Pa 1.98 

Curry ville,  Pa 2.04 

"      liaston.  Md 2.09 

Goshen,  Pa 2.15 

•'  "  Kclton,  Pa 2.16 

•*      Oxford,  Pa 2-16 

"      Port  Allegany,  Pa 1 .98 

Spring  Occk,  Pa 1.96 

Avondale  Farms  Dairy Bethlehem,  Pa 1.79     1.85 

Blue  Hen  Farms Wilmington,  Del 2.18 

Breuninger  Dairies Richlandtown.  Pa  2.24 

Centerville  Producers'  Co-op  Ccntcrvilic,  Md 2.34 

Clover  Dairy  Company  Wilmington,  Del 2.36 

Delchester  Farms Fdgemont,  Pa 2.37 

Duncan's  Dairy Springfield.  Pa._  2.60 

Eachus  Dairies West  Chester,  Pa 2.77 

Fraims  Dairies Wilmington,  Del 2.42 

Harbisons'  Dairies Brandtsvillc,  Pa 2.33 

Byers,  Pa 2.33 

Carlisle.  Pa 2.33 

••      Hurlock,  Md 2.27 

Kimbcrton.  Pa ^  2.33 

Masscy,  Md -  2.29 

Millvillc,  Pa g  2.23 

"       Sudlcrsvillc.  Md 3  2.29 

Harshbarger  Dairy Altoona,  Pa 

Hernig.  Peter.  Sons Boiling  Springs.  P 

Hershey  Creamery  Co Grccncastlc,  Pa » 

Highland  Dairy  Co Doe  Run,  Pa gj 

Hill  Crest  Farms Kddington.  Pa ^jj 

Hoffman  Dairy Bedford.  Pa 

"     I  luntingdon.  Pa Ji 

Johnson,  J.  Ward Woodlyn,  Pa | 

Keith's  Dairy Altoona,  Pa -g 

Martin  Century  Farms Lansdale,  Pa ^ 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy Chester.  Pa ^ 

Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co Mt.  Union.  Pa c2.60 

Nelson  Dairies Jeffersonville,  Pa ^ 

Pebble  Hill  Farm Doylcstown.  Pa "g 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson.  Pa 2 

Royale  Dairy Lewistown.  Pa « 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Clayton,  Del.       g 

New  Holland,  Pa fi 

Pottstown.  Pa 5 

•*      Snow  Hill,  Md 

Sheffeld  Condensed  Milk  Co Rising  Sun.  Md 2.11 

Stegmeier,  (  layton Tamaqua,  Pa 2.37 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co Bedford,  Pa..  2.06 

"    Chambcrsburg,  Pa 2.11 

"    I  lagcrstown,  Md 2.06 

"    Harrington,  Del 2.12 

"    Huntingdon,  Pa 2.10 

"    Leaman  Place,  Pa 2.19 

*•    Lewistown.  Pa 2.11 

.    Mercersburg.  Pa 2.11 

' Mt.  Pleasant.  Del 2.12 

"    Nassau.  Del 2.10 

Princess  Anne.  Md 2.05 

"    Townsend.  Del 2.12 

.  .Waynesboro.  Pa 2.11 

•• Worton.  Md 2.12 

Swavely.  H.  R.  Dairy Pottstown,  Pa - 

Sylvan  Seal  Milk  Co.  (Del.  only) F.  O.  B.  Farm 2.10 

Turner  &  Wescott Glen  Roy,  Pa 2.08 

Walnut  Bank  Farm Quakertown.  Pa 2.43 

Waple  Dairies Tyrone.  Pa 2.49 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms Wawa.  Pa 2.38 

*    The  ainoiinl  paid  tui  acroiml  was  r<|iiivalriil   lo  ibis  i»ri<e. 

t     A  Clash  |.\  prirr  uf  #2.20  per  rwl.  of  i%  riirlk  applies  in  iIh-so  markols. 

z    Dimrc88  milk  nol  incliultMl. 


1.80 
1.70 
2.44 
2.91 

1.92 
2.60 

2.67 
z2.60 

2.66 
2.33 

1.90 

2.07 
2.12 
2.14 
1.98 


2.56 
2.63 
2  65 
2  65 
2.38 
2.34 
12,85 
2.77 
2.62 

2.77 

2.98 

2.98 

12.85 

in 

l.bl 
1.61 
1.61 
2.56 
2.62 
2.58 
2.50 
2.58 
t2.96 
2.58 

12.85 
2.98 

12.58 

12.70 
2.98 

12.96 
2.98 
2.98 

t2.70 
2.98 
2.98 

12.96 

12.58 
2.60 
2.66 
2.71 
2.44 

12.96 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


47 
55 
49 
58 
33 
67 
2.55 
2.55 
2.58 
2.55 
2.47 
2.58 
2.55 
2.58 
12.85 

2  65 

2.98 

12.70 

2.98 


$ 


Class 
July 

.35 

.47 

.48 

.45 

.50 

.51 

.51 

.47 

.46 

.40 

.65 

.50 

.65 
55 
.55 
.40 
.65 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.45 
.50 
.45 
.49 
.45 
.40 
.50 

.40 

.55 

.40 

.44 

.55 

.40 

.55 

.55 

.44 

.55 

.55 

.40 

.40 

.43 

.51 

.51 

.45 

.40 

.48 

.49 

.45 

.45 

.49 

.51 

.49 

.49 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.49 

.45 

.40 

.51 
.55 
.44 
.55 


II  Prica 

August 


$1.38 
1.50 
1.51 
1.47 
1.53 
1.54 
1.54 
1.50 
1.49 
1.43 
1.67 
1.53 

1.67 
1.58 
1.58 
I  43 
1.67 
1.33 
1.33 
1.33 
1.47 
1.53 
1.47 
1.52 
1.47 
1.43 
1.53 

1.43 
1.38 
1.43 
1.46 
1.38 
1.43 
1.38 
1.58 
1.46 
1.38 
1.58 
1.43 
1.43 
1.47 
1.54 
1.54 
1.47 

1.43 
1.31 
1.32 
1.47 
1.47 
1.32 
1.54 
1.32 
1.32 
1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
1.32 
1.47 
1.43 

1.54 
1.38 
1.46 

1.58 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


September,  1940 


econdary    Markets 


SOUTH  JERSEY 


The  South  Jersey  committee  do- 
nated several  prizes  for  the  4-H  club 
dairy  show  held  at  Alcyon  Park.  Pit- 
man, on  August  I  3-i  7.  Calf  naiters 
were  awarded  to  Marion  Pettit, 
Woodstown.  who  showed  the  Grand 
champion  Holstein  in  the  4-H  show; 
to  Warren  Groff  of  Gloucester  county 
with  the  Grand  champion  Guernsey: 
and  to  Franklin  Coleman  of  Elmer, 
with  the  champion  Jersey. 

A  seamless  milk  pail  was  awarded 
to  Doris  Coleman  of  Elmer  as  a 
reward  for  the  best  job  of  fitting  in 
the  show  and  Warren  Groff  of 
Gloucester  county  was  given  a 
similar  prize  for  being  named  cham- 
pion showman  at  the  show. 


Two  nominations  were  made  for 
each  of  the  9  places  on  the  committee 
and  any  member  supplying  Wilm- 
ington milk  dealers  will  have  the 
privilege  at  the  meeting  of  making 
additional     nominations     from     the 

floor. 

The  committee  is  at  work  pre- 
paring an  outstanding  program  for 
this  annual  market  meeting. 


TRENTON 


Production  conditions  in  this  area 
have  improved  since  a  month  ago. 
with  better  pastures  resulting  in 
additional  milk.  It  is  reported  also 
that  some  producers  added  an  extra 
cow  or  two  during  the  early  August 
shortage,  the  production  of  those 
cows  adding  to  the  increased  supply. 

The  cooler  weather  has  made  it 
easier  to  meet  sanitary  and  temper- 
ature requirements,  resulting  in  less 
milk  being  returned. 

The  Trenton  committee  meets  reg- 
ularly at  2:00  P.M..  the  last  Wed- 
nesday of  each  month,  at  19  W.  State 
Street.  Trenton,  at  which  address 
Market  Manager  Frederick  Shangle 
can  be  reached  every  Tuesday 
morning  or  by  appointment. 

WILMINGTON 


The  annual  meeting  for  the  elec- 
tion of  members  to  the  Wilmington 
Inter-State  Milk  Market  Committee 
will  be  held  at  Newark  on  Thursday 
evening,  September  19.  The  nomi- 
nating committee,  announced  in  the 
August  Review,  met  and  nominated 
the  following  producers  for  positions 
on  this  committee: 

R.  E.  Bower,  Chesapeake  City,  Md. 

A.  T.  Buckingham,  Newark,  Del, 

H.  W.  Cook,  Elkton.  Md. 

J.  L.  Ford,  Newark,  Del. 

II.  Vaughn  Ginn,  Middletown,  Del. 

Irwin  G.  Klair,  Marshallton,  Del. 

Norman  E.  Klair,  Marshallton,  Del. 

Fred  Martenis.  Elkton,  Md. 

11.  B.  McDowell,  Middletown,  Del. 

Frank  McVaugh,  Hockessin,  Del. 

Chas.  B.  Moore,  Bear,  Del. 

Leland  Pleasanton,  Middletown,  Del. 

H.  Wilson  Price,  Newark,  Del. 

J.  Mazel  Price,  Warwick,  Md. 

J.  J.  Rubincame,  Landenberg,  Pa. 

Geo.  H.  Shaw,  Middletown,  Del. 

Thos.  1 1.  VanSant,  Newark,  Del. 

Wilmer  E.  Wilkinson,  Landenberg,  Pa. 


LANCASTER 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Lancaster  Inter-State  Milk  Market 
met  on  August  26  and  reviewed  the 
local   market   situation.      The   milk 
supply  has  been  adequate  although 
not    burdensome    during    the    past 
few  weeks,  with  a  gradual  increase  in 
production   since   August    I.      Con- 
sumption has  been  retarded  locally 
due  to  vacations  and  cool  weather. 
The     market     manager     reported 
numerous  butterfat  test  complaints 
during   the   month,   with   many    re- 
quests    for     check-testing     service. 
Complaints  on  high  bacterial  counts 
were  followed  up  and  were  discover- 
ed to  be  due  mainly  to  poor  cooling. 
Improvements  in  this  respect  have 
been  noted. 

Market  Manager  C.  E.  Cowan  re- 
ported on  the  delegate  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Milk  Producers'  Bar- 
gaining Agency,  stating  that  the 
request  of  the  Agency  for  a  hearing 
on  a  price  increase  was  denied  by 
the  Federal  authorities.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Agency 
was  instructed  to  increase  its  efforts 
to  obtain  a  hearing  at  which  a  price 
increase  would  be  requested. 

The  blended  price  for  3.5  percent 
milk,  f.o.b.  Lancaster,  which  was 
sold  in  the  New  York  market,  was 
$1,715  in  July.  This  price  was  based 
upon  the  following  percentages  and 
on  prices  which  applied  in  the  201- 
210  mile  zone: 


Classes 

I 

II-A 

11-B 

11-C 

Ill-A 

Ill-B 

111  C 

IIl-D 

IV- A 

IV-B 


Percentages 

40  39 

12  85 

3.35 

3  06 

8  89 

9  13 
13.77 

2  94 
2  15 
3.47 


Class  Prices 

$2  450 
I  665 


I 


383 
333 
393 
283 
093 
058 
.983 
1.105 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

The  following  .statistics  show  the 
operations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  during 
JuIyJ940 

Farm  Calls  V'^' 

Non-Farm  Calls  ^^J^ 

Butterfat  Tests            .        .     „  ,    .x  l^ 

Plants  Inve8tigated(hr8t  ha  f  Ju  y)  I  ) 

(second  half  July)  /I 

\  lerd  Samples  Tested  552 

Brom  Thymol  Tests  ^^ 

Miscroscopic  Tests  ^^ 

Membership  Solicitations  l^J 

New  Members  Signed '^ 

District  Meetings ^ 

Attendance  ^J^ 

Committee  Meetings 6 

Attendance  ^^ 

Other  Meetings  ^ 


Attendance .  . 


401 


J 


"What  am  de  mattah,  ah  ain't 
seen  you  round  about  lately?" 

'Man,  ah  dun  been  sick,  ah  has.' 
Why,  fo  days  and  days  ah  wuz 
afraid  to  look  in  de  papah,  fear  ah 
would  see  my  name  in  de  died 
colmn." 


**Soap  and  Water*'  Test 
Tells  Silage  Quality 

A  simple  soap  and  water  test  is  a 
good  aid  in  judging  the  quality  of 
silage.     If.  after  handling  the  silage, 
soap  and  water  will  remove  the  odor 
from   the  hands  it  is  an   indication 
that   the  silage   has   undergone    the 
right  kind  of  fermentation,  says  T. 
E.  Woodward,  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry.     If  an  unpleasant 
odor  lingers  after  washing,  it  is  an 
indication   that    there   has   been    an 
undersirable  butyric-acid  fermenta- 
tion  instead   of   the   lactic-acid   fer- 
mentation. 

Ill-smelling  silage,  says  Woodward 
is  the  result  of  two  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  the  same  time — moisture 
and  low  acidity.  Either  high  mois- 
ture and  high  acidity  or  low  nioisture 
and  low  acidity  will  provide  the 
chemical  conditions  for  desirable 
silage  fermentation. 

Chopping  the  material  fine  so  that 
it  can  be  packed  tight  to  force  out 
air  is  the  other  precaution  which 
Woodward  recommends  in  silage 
making. 


Silo  Safety  Bulletin 

With  the  rapidly  growing  popu- 
larity of  grass  silage,  the  necessity 
of  extra  re-inforcements  of  silos 
is  being  emphasized. 

The  re-inforcement  requirements 
for  various  types  of  silos  are  outlined 
in  Farmers'  Bulletin  1820,  recently 
issued  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Dairymen  planning  to  put  up 
this  kind  of  silage  are  strongly  urged 
to  investigate  thoroughly  the  needs 
for  re-inforcement  of  silos  before 
filling  with  this  heavier  material. 


endezvous    With   Fall 


A  girl  doesn't  have  to  watch  the 
speedometer  to  know  what  her  boy 
friend  is  driving  at. 


"How  can  you  call  it  a  love  match? 
He  must  be  worth  a  million." 
"Well,  isn't  that  lovely?" 


BY  Jean  H.  Mackey 

/^N    THOSE    super-hot    and    super- 
^^  humid  days  in  August  when  the 
first    fur-coat    advertisements    were 
appearing   in   the  daily   papers  and 
the    shore    was    still    crowded    with 
thousands  of  children  of  every  age, 
the  Dairy   Council   was  as   busy  as 
could   be  with   plans  for   new  work 
and  study  for  those  same  children  in 
September.       And     now     that     the 
summer  is   nearly   over,    there   is   a 
wealth   of    fresh    material    available 
to  schools,   teachers  and  parents  in 
the  coming  season. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  set  of  Posture 
Posters,  drawn  in  full  color  by  a 
young  American  artist,  Vance  Locke. 
They  depict  eight  typical  high  school 
scenes  in  which  good  posture  marks 
the  boy  or  girl  who  possesses  it  with 
"A  Mark  of  Distinction".  The 
seal  of  each  poster  shows  a  bottle  of 
milk,  and  tells  the  story  that  milk 
is  the  foundation  of  posture. 

Second,  there  is  available  a  brand- 
new  food  demonstration  entitled 
Now  We're  Americans".  It  com- 
bines the  foods  of  many  nations, 
each  one  using  a  liberal  amount  of 
milk  or  a  dairy  product  in  its  make- 
up. Some  of  the  recipes  used  are  so 
enticing  that  we  are  going  to  reprint 
them  for  you  later  on  in  the  season. 
Every  one  is  a  gem  in  itself. 

Third  on  the  list  is  a  beautiful  set 
ot  two-color  cafeteria  posters,  show- 
ing the  place  of  milk  in  the  lunch, 
breakfast,  or  dinner  menu.      These 
pictures  are  so  well-done   that  you 
can  almost  reach  out  and  touch  that 
delicious     looking     glass     of     milk, 
naced  m  cafeterias  of  factories,  or 
stores    these  attractive  posters  can- 
not help  but  sell  milk   to  the  worker. 
A    fourth    project    which    will    be 
completed  early   in  September  is  a 
geography  project  for  grade  schools. 
Unusual  in  its  make-up,   it   will   be 
both  useful  and  educational  for  boys 
and  girls    It  consists  of  a  series  of 
loose-leaf  pages,  each  devoted  to  one 
state    m    the    Union    and    describing    their 
products    and    manufactures.       It    ties    up 
with    m,lk  in   that  it  draws  a  parallel   be- 
tween, for  instance,  the  power  that  it  takes 

.mo"?  f"  ^"^'"^  *"^  *^«  corresponding 
amount  of  power  needed  to  drive  the  human 
machine.  Beautifully  illustrated  by  a 
competent  artist  and  enclosed  in  an  attrac- 
tive cover,  this  book  will  no  doubt  prove  to 
De  both  popular  and  extremely  valuable 

Ihese  are  not  all  of  the  new  things  that 
nave   been   done   during    the   summer,    but 

/.  re-JT  L°  «'^°^.t»^at  the  Dairy  Council 
■  'eady  to  keep  its    rendezvous  with  Fall." 


The  Dairy  Council  Prepares  for  a  New  Season 
of  Work  and  Progress  .  .  .  Plans  and  Programs 
and  Projects  and  Posters  Fill  up  Summer  Days 


Here  Miss  Frances  Livingston  Hoag,  Dairy  Council  nutri- 
tionist, shows  your  Dairy  Council  reporter  how  she  will 
use  her  new  pictures  in  a  lecture   to  teachers  in  the  fall. 


J^iss  Hoag  has  her  own  story  to 
tell  about   the  summer's   work. 
During   July   and   August,    she   has 
prepared    a    new    slide    talk    which 
should  prove  to  be  intensely  interest- 
ing.    It  deals  with  the  foods  neces- 
sary    for     human     growth     at     the 
various  stages  of  development.    Miss 
Hoag.  who  has  been  with  the  Dairy 
Council  for  seventeen  years,  is  very 
much   interested   in   this   branch   of 
nutrition  work  and  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience   in   her  work  on 
various  committees  and  in  lectures  to 
many     professional     groups     which 
complements  her  own  research  and 
study. 

Another  of  Miss  Hoag's  summer 
projects  is  the  development  of  a 
series  of  posters  for  use  by  teachers 
in  Home  Economics  classes  particu- 
larly, which  are  useful  in  scoring  the 
foods  which  people  eat  every  day. 
The  backgrounds  of  the  posters  are 
suggestive  of  the  reasons  for  correct 
diet  and  food  purchasing  and  provide 
space  for  charting  the  scores  of  both 
a  good  and  a  bad  choice  by  the 
individual. 

Convinced  of  the  practicality  and 
desirability  of  the  visual  method  of 


teaching    nutrition.   Miss  Hoag  has 
also    prepared   a   large   chart   which 
shows  in  panorama  view  the  foods 
essential   to   human   beings  at   each 
point  in  their  development  drawing 
a  striking  comparison  between  those 
essential  in  extreme  youth  and  ex- 
treme age.     Prominent  at  every  age 
of  course,  is  milk.     Miss  Hoag  finds 
that  all  sorts  of  people  from  teacher 
to  pupil,  from  mother  to  child,  learn 
more  easily  and  more   willingly   by 
illustration  than  by  ear  alone.     That 
is  why  she  considers  her  summer's 
work    to   be   particularly   important 
from    the    nutrition    standpoint    in 
preparation  for  a  new  season. 


The  tourist  had  stopped  in  a 
small  rural  village.  He  was  prepar- 
ing to  resume  his  journey  when  he 
noticed  the  town  constable  watching 
him  narrowly. 

"What's  the  speed  limit  here?" 
he  asked,  thinking  it  wise  to  be 
prepared. 

"Never  ye  mind,  young  feller." 
replied  the  rustic  cop.  "Just  yew 
try  t'git  out  o'  this  town  without 
bein   arrested.' 


I 
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District  Contests  Completed  for 

electing  Dairy  Ur--^ 


Who  We  Are — What  We  Do 


DAIRY  Queens  were  selected  in 
1.  -(f„..rf-pn  nistrictsof  the 
iXrSt'aTe     Milk     Producers 
Cooperative  ir>  elir«inat.on  contests 
held    during    August.      The    queen 

.         1  ■         ..u  ni«tr  ct  IS  to  be  the 
selected  m  each  Uistrict  is  i 

guest  of  the  Inte'-State  M''^  ,X 
ducers-  Cooperative  at  Philadelphia 

on  September  10  and  l.a'«»"'^ 
?rme  a  queen  will  be  selected  for  all 
Cer-State    territory    lymg    within 

Pennsylvania.         ,       ,,  „f    jU. 

The    name    and    address    of    the 

Dairy  Queen  selected  in  each  IJis- 

ufct    where    a    contest    was    held 

follows:  .111,    P/,tt«- 

District  1 .  Joyce  A.  High.  Potts 
town.  Pa.  R.  1,  daughter  of  Arthur 

"  D^sfrtt    2,    Carolyn    A     Fisher, 
Stockton,  N.J.  R.I.  daughter  of  H. 

H.  Fisher.  u 

K^-^n    k'^rt'daug^r'^f 
LraHamni      Alternate^    Myr^e 

Long,  Kempton,  Pa.,  R.  2.  daughter 
of  Milton  T.  Long.  ,, 

District  8,  Katherine  E.  Twaddcll 
PhoenixviUe,  Pa..,R-  Z-  l^^^Hter  of 
Edward  H.  Twaddell.     Alternate- 
Margaret        Strickland,         Chester 
Springs,  Pa.,  daughter  of  James  H. 

Strickland.  ,y  .  i  i     ij„„ 

District  9.   Bernice  Keidel     Hoc- 
kessin.  Delaware,  daughter  of  C.  W. 

^otlrict    n.    Hilda    Mane    Arm- 
strong.  Quarryville.  Pa.  R.  2.  d^gh- 
ter   of    Clifton   Armstrong.      Alter- 
nate-Elva  Viola  Warfel.  Drun^^^' 
Pa.  R.  l.daughterofB.S    Warfel. 
District    13.    Florence    Rossman. 
Pennsylvania  Furnace.  Pa.,  daugh- 
ter of  G.  D.  Rossman.     Alternate- 
Alice  Martin.  Huntingdon,  t"a.  K.  ^. 
daughter  of  John  T.  Martin. 

District  I  5.  Helen  M.  Frank.  West 
Chester.    Pa.     R.     4,     daughter    of 
Norman    W.     Frank.       Alternate 
Ruth    Buffington.    Kennett    bquarc, 
daughter  of  George  Buffington. 

District     16.    Leona    L.    Aurand 
Lewistown.   Pa.   R.    1.   daughter  of 

Geo.  D.  Aurand.  .  .  ^  <^  ,,  . 
District  17.  Mabel  E.  Satter- 
thwaite.  Yardley,  Pa.,  daughter  of 
Amos  Satterthwaite.  Alternate- 
Ellen  Smith.  New  Hope.  Pa.,  daugh- 
ter of  S.  Wilford  Smith. 

District  20.  Mary  Montgomery, 
Duncansville,  Pa.,  daughter  of  Wm. 
B.  Montgomery.  Alternate  Ann 
Rumberger.  Tyrone,  Pa.  K.  I. 
daughter  of  R.  W.  Rumberger. 

District  21 .  Pauline  Kathryn  Guy- 
er  New  Enterprise,  Pa.,  daughter  of 
J.'  Lawrence  Guyer.  Alternate— 
Ruth   Miller,   Clearville.    Pa.    K.   I, 


uistrict  ^    daughter  of 

G  T^Miirer,"  "•Aiternate-Eleanor 
virjTnia  Beachley,  Middletown^Md. 

daughter  of  Martin  S-  Beachley. 

District  26.  Josephine  M.  An- 
drews. Chambersburg,  a.  1^.  ^. 
daughter  of  Chas  S.  Andrews.  A  - 
ternate  -Evelyn  L.  Patterson  St 
Thomas,  Pa.  R-  L  daughter  of 
Fred  I.  Patterson.  .  ... 

The    girls    who    participated    did 
splendidly.     This  is   true  of   every 
one  of   them,   including   those    who 
furnished  competition  for  the  win- 
ners     Reports  from  district  officers 
indicate  that  the  judges  remarked 
about  the  close  decisions  that  were 
necessary.      The   manner   in   which 
the  girls  gave  their  talks  on     Why 
Milk  and   Milk   Products  Are  Our 
Best  All  Around  Foods"  and  answer- 
ed the  questions  on  dairy  subjects 
Showed  poise  and  a  good  knowledge 

of  dairy  subjects. 

While  in  Philadelphia  the  girls 
will  be  guests  of  the  Cooperative 
and  will  be  given  a  full  program  o 
interesting  entertainment.  A  part 
of  the  program,  of  course,  will  he 
set  aside  especially    or  the  select  on 

of  the  girl  who  will  represent  the 
Inter-State  at  the  final  contest  to 
be  held  at  State  College  on  .Sep- 
tember 21  .  ,  ..        r    I     . 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Welty.  wife  of  Inter- 
State's  president,  will  be  official 
hostess  to  the  girls  while  in  Phila- 

^fhe^  final  selection  which  will  be 
made  at  State  College  on  September 
21    is   open   to   girls   nominated    by 
dairy  organizations  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  program   will   start  off   with   a 
dinner     at     12:00     noon     (Standard 
Time)  in  the  Nittany  Lion  Hotel  at 
State  College.    The  program  wil    be 
brief  in  order  to  enable  those  partici- 
pating to  return  to  their  homes  the 

same  day.  r      i     .•       «-u„ 

The  responsibility  of  selecting  the 

final  winner  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Hester  Beall  Proven- 
sen.  Assistant  Professor  of  Public 
Speaking.  University  of  Maryland^ 
Lloyd  C.  Burlingham.  secretary  of 
the  National  Dairy  Show,  will  also 
be  present  at  this  event. 

Compliments  are  due  Local  and 
District  officers  for  the  excellent 
work  done  by  them  in  planning  and 
executing  the  District  contests  which 
required  careful  attention  in  order 
to  secure  the  success  attained, 
ludges  in  these  contests  are  also 
deserving  of  compliments  for  the  uni- 
formly satisfactory    selections  made 


bv  them  in  the  face  of  close  dec^ions. 
^Qualifications  for  the  Dairy  Queen 
as     originally     announced     by     the 

^^  'f  •        na^-'^'^n  s     AsSOCia- 

h'cnnsyivanitt    i->a..j 

'"(irOaughter  of   a   Pennsylvania 

dairy  farmer.  i7f«71vrars 

(b)  Approximately  17  to  Z I   years 

of  age.  ,      ,         J      . 

(c)  A  high  school  graduate. 

(d)  Unmarried, 
(c)  Possessed  of  poise,  personality 

^IXTo^trst  for  selecting  hU^^^ 
State's  representative  the  added  re- 
quirement was  made  that  girls  com- 

pcting  for  this  ^if '"^^»f,."^",;'    r 
daughters  of  members  of  the  In  er- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative. 


New  York  Pool  Price  Up 

The  uniform  Producer  price  for 
dairymen  supplying  the  Ne^v Jork 
marLt  during  July   was  $1.68   per 

hundred  pounds  of  3.5%  milk  f.o.b. 
plants  m  the  201-210  mile  zone^ac- 

cording  to  an  announcement  by  IN. 
1  Cladakis.  Market  Administrator. 
This  price  was  I  2  cents  over  the 
June  price  and  18  cents  over  the 
price  paid  in  July.  I  \y^^- 
^  In  his  report  Mr.  Cladakis  state 
that  a  further  gain  in  P^^^.^T^^;,"""^^ 
by  higher  deliveries  of  milk  than  a 

year  ago. 


Research  Work  Points  Way 
To  Milk  Cooling  Economies 

Research  work  carried  on  by 
John  E.  Nicholas,  agricultural  engi- 
neer at  Pennsylvania  State  College 
revealed  that  for  a  dairy  producing 
four  cans  of  milk  daily,  two  in  the 
evening  and  two  in  the  "^oyning, 
considerable  saving  can  be  made  by 
using  a  2-can  milk  cooler. 

These  studies  by  Mr.  N.cho  as 
reveal  that  "milk  drawn  in  the 
evening  and  cooled  at  night  warmed 
as  much,  or  slightly  more,  if  left  • 
the  cabinet  of  the  cooler  whi  e  th 
morning's  milk  was  being  cooled  a 
it  would  if  removed  and  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  open  air  of   the  milk 

house."  ,  ,  u    :„   a 

This    practice   would    result    in 

saving   on   the  original   cost   of     h 

cooler  and  a  slight  reduction  in  the 

cost    of    operation.      Purchasers    o 

equipment  should  be  careful,   hov^^^ 

ever,  that  any  equipment  they  bu; 

has  sufficient  capacity  to  take  ca^ 

of   the  peak  load  during   the  entity 

season,  and  also  of  a  size  that  w. 

take   care   of    the    production    froc 

any  increase  in  the  size  of   herd. 


Visitors  to  Dairy  Dell  on  Atlantic 
City's  Central  Pier,  seeing  the  sign 
over  the  Dell's  milk:  ^^or  "Operated  by 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Coopera- 
tive" frequently  ask.  what  is  this 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Coopera- 
tive, what  does  it  do,  who  owns  it,  etc. 
The  attendants  Were  often  too  busy 
to  take  the  time  necessary  for  a 
proper  answer.  We,  therefore,  pre- 
pared a  small  folder  addressed  to  the 
consumer  and  telling  in  simple  ttrms 
''Who  We  Are      What  We  Do.' 

The  customers  can  read  this  brief 
message  while  enjoying  their  milk 
shake,  glass  of  butter  milk  or  other 
dairy  drink-  The  folder  is  reprinted 
herewith. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers* 
Cooperative  is  a  "WfL"  organization 
of  more  than  7000  milk-producing 
farmers  working  together  for  our 
mutual  benefit.  We  live  in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  and  supply  milk  to  the 
markets  in  Philadelphia.  Atlantic 
City.  Camden,  Trenton.  Wilming- 
ton. Lancaster.  Altoona  and  several 
other  towns  within  what  we  custom- 
arily call  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed. 
In  this  highly  organized  age.  when 
city  men  of  all  classes  find  it  neces- 
sary to  work  together  for  their 
common  good,  we  farmers  specializ- 
ing in  the  production  of  the  milk 
which  is  delivered  on  your  doorstep 
each  morning  find  that  we  too  can 
better  serve  you,  our  customer,  if 
we  work  in  an  organized  fashion. 

We  men  who  supply  you  with  this 
milk  must  produce  it  from  cows  that 
are  free  of  disease,  in  accordance  with 
the  strict  regulations  of  the  health 
authorities  in  the  various  areas  in 
which  you  live,  and  then  cool  it 
and  get  it  into  market  within  the 
space  of  a  single  day.  Then  it  must 
be  sold  by  us  and  processed  and 
delivered  to  you  by  your  distributor. 
Scattered  as  we  are,  each  of  us 
operating  independently  owned  milk 
production  plants,  to  to  speak,  we 
must  have  some  central  agency  to 
represent  us  efficiently  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  milk  in  order  that  it  may 
be  delivered  to  you  at  a  price  which 
you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Inter-State,  as  we  call  our  organi- 
zation, is  that  central  agency.  We 
own  it.  bag  and  baggage,  and  we 
control  it  on  a  one  man-one  vote 
basis.  Any  savings  which  it  may 
make  for  us  belong  to  us  in  exactly 
the  proportion  of  business  done. 

We  have  our  own  hired  experts  to 
assist  us  in  the  production  of  a  better 
grade  of  milk  and  to  most  efficiently 
dispose  of  that  milk  for  us  through 
the  channels  of  distribution. 

In  addition,  we  as  a  group  protect 
one  another  against  credit  losses  and 
loss  of  market  provided  we  produce  a 


saleable  product  as  measured  by  the 
sanitary  requirements  in  effect. 

We  believe  we  farmers  hav«  a 
definite  responsibility  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  our  country.  Ihrough 
our  organization  we  believe  we  can 
make  the  farm  a  better  place  on 
which  to  live  and  our  rural  communi- 
ties greater  contributors  to  the 
Nation's  welfare  and  so,  by  cfTec- 
tively  helping  ourselves,  we  believe 
we  can  help  perpetuate  this  democ- 
racy we  call  The  United  States. 


Milk  Salesman  to  Irate  Customer: 
"It  isn't  my  fault  the  milk  is  blue, 
lady.  It's  these  long,  dull  evenings 
that  make  the  cows  depressed." 

-    Detroit  News. 


Mrs.  Raymond  Groendyke  of  R. 
D.  2,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  sent  us  this 
interesting  picture  of  the  girl  with 
two  pet  puppies,  taken  on  her  farm. 


Board  Holds  Busy  Session 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
*  Intcr-Stat«  Milk  Producers'  Co- 
operative held  their  regular  meeting 
on  August  15.  A  special  resolution 
was  introduced  and  pased  in  respect 
to  John  D.  Reynolds,  whose  death 
occurred  two  days  earlier.  I'he 
resolution,  wiiich  was  signed  by  all 
directors  and  officers  of  the  Coo{)era- 
tive.  appears  in  full  on  another 
page. 

Considerable  discussion  was  held 
relative  to  marketing  problems 
which  have  developed  in  various 
parts  of  the  territory,  including  pay- 
ments by  some  dealers  under  the 
prices  set  by  the  Milk  Control 
Commission. 

The  Board  approved  September 
26-27  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  this  meeting  to 
be  heJd  in  place  of  the  regular 
September  Ii,xecutive  Committee 
meeting  which  is  being  transferred 
to  October. 

A  discussion  was  held  on  milk 
advertising  and  the  management 
authorized  to  gather  information  as 
to  costs  and  possibilities,  to  be 
presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
directors. 

The  annual  meeting  committee 
reported  its  difficulty  in  selecting  an 
annual  meeting  date  and  after  con- 
sidering all  factors  recommended 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  November 
23  and  26,  the  meeting  to  be  held 
at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel. 
This  recommendation  was  approved 
by  the  directors. 

It  was  announced  that  the  terms 
of  the  directors  in  seven  Districts 
will  expire  this  fall  and  that  delegates 
elected  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
Locals  in  each  of  those  Districts  will 
be    required     to    elect     a    director. 


The  Districts,  with  the  names  of 
the  directors  now  representing  them, 
follow:-- 

5  E    J.  W.  Keith 
8  H    Furman  Gyger 

10  K    Ralph  E.  Bower 

1  3  N    H.  B.  Stewart 

19  U    John  Carvel  Sutton 

21  X    AlvaShuss 

23  Z  Charles  R.  Hires,  Jr. 
f  he  report  on  membership  sign-up 
by  Secretary-Treasurer  I.  Ralph 
Zollers  showed  that  more  than  400 
new  members  had  been  signed  thus 
far  during  the  fiscal  year. 

A  report  on  the  Grade  A  milk 
situation  in  the  New  York  market 
was  given  by  President  B.  H.  Welty 
and  by  Howard  W.  Wickcrsham, 
who  had  attended  meetings  of  the 
Grade  A  Association. 

The  advisability  of  keeping  our 
extension  forces,  and  especially  the 
county  agricultural  agents,  informed 
on  the  Cooperative  and  on  milk 
marketing  activities  was  discussed, 
following  which  authorization  was 
given  to  arrange  for  a  conference  to 
which  all  county  agents  in  Inter- 
State  territory  would  be  invited. 
A  full  report  on  market  conditions 
was  given  the  directors,  especially 
as  to  the  production  situation  and 
the  effect  of  the  hot  weather  in  late 
July  on  production  and  consump- 
tion, resulting  in  a  temporary  short- 
age of  approved  supplies  of  milk  and 
cream. 


F*atient  (in  waiting  room  of  doc- 
tor's office):  "How  do  you  do?" 

Second  Patient:  "So-so.  I'm 
aching  from  neuritis." 

First  patient:  "Glad  to  meet  you. 
I'm  Mendelbaum  from  Chicago." 
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Franklin  County  Picnic 
Draws  Record  Crowd 

•■-^  "^  .        irj.„.,;  U.  Chorus 


„coRD  CROWD  of  1300  people 
^  rmnTd  the  fourth  annual  p.c- 

„ic  of  District  „^^  °',j;;::r;ht.;h 

^:l'hKc:wanX;StauParW 
Ta'   usH.    T.hep.cm-asunusu^ 

like  clock  work  jance  were 

Included  in  ^he  attena 

n,any  members  ^^"^.^^'he  district 
also  other  dairymen  * 'T^  V^f ^^^ies. 

Hoffman.   Jr.,   8^"^V^^^^    „f    whose 
I    *r^r  State     a   summary    or    ^* 
Interotaie,    «        ^^u^,  naae  or  this 
talk  is  given  on  another  page  o 


The  District  26  pic- 
nic was  held  on  Aug- 
ust 1,  on  the  shore 
of  this  lake  m  Cow- 
an's Gap  State  Park, 
FranklinCounty,Fa. 
Facilities  for  a  wtde 

variety  of/ff^^'  ^ 
were  available  to  the 

guests  at  the  picntc. 
The  picture  "^^ '^-^ 
by   Theodore  Hoffe 
ditz,Creencastle,I'a. 


EdenviUe  Chorus  also  rendered  sev- 

eral  selections.  nutrict  dir- 

D.  E.  Witherspoon.  D«akin« 

^^'°'.rwh.?eTamerfo;  the. boys 
program,  wtiue  g  direction  of 

??.'H^'Brcrbar:ndTH:odoreHo.fe. 

**' Space  prevents  elaboration  on  the 
.taken    by    numerous    others 
^wtse^tUo^ntnbuted^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  success  of   the  event.        P   ^^^ 
recognition     however  J    ^ 
„any   me'^^ants   m^he  a        ^_^^^ 

'"""'''"wfrdrd    to    producers    and 
?;;'rf:.::il^s1ttlndrng  the  Picn.. 


Animals  that  "e  in  ^r  -"S 
„ay  be  P'ofauaUy  roughage,  m- 
allowance  of  ^"^"'y  ^°a  silage, 
cludmg  P'«""'^',^'lXe  some  grain 
Other  cows  "-^y  ^^"'.oughage  they 
-,t'*''';'°AdaSgr:.n  allowance  of 

Will  eat.    .^.^^  ^     ,.  ,  arnnle.     Thus 

-  '»""'\han"250Vount  to  350 
"^Ldr:f?am.nad^d,t.ontoo„e- 

^""'"    'Tn  Ipe-on'"''-  "    , 
''"•The°"ost  "^f  these  feeds  can  be 

of   milk.     /  ^^^  ,      '    f  a  6-to-8  week 
£  ^f  frUf  value  or  a  "  Lw  '-' 

Cp^  .oa^^°n«  -"^  P'"""  '"'' 
and  care  during  that  t,me. 


.  l-I*.nflerson  Supplee,  Jr.,  P/f?\' 
l^^'^r^f  the  Supp"ee-Wills-Jones  Milk 
dent  ot  the  supp  president  of 

U^  AffAi\  the  size  ot  the  aairy 
buslnessTn  District  26  and  surround- 
busmess  ....ed  that  his  com- 

;^y  Wim"ted  mat  payroll  in  that 
ni>n  of  the  milk  shed  would  reach 
*1  200  000  in    1940.     He   also   d.s- 

*lfed  some  i-P™-"-'»  ^lan" 
olated  by   his   company   at   plants 
r„  that  ar'ea,  and  the  recent  progress 
^i^   research  on  homogenized   rn  k 
which  was  introduced  on  the  Fhila 
j,i„v,ia  market  during  May. 
■^T h^history  of  the  Dairy  Council 
and  its  work  in  promoting  the  use 
of  mifk  was  outlined   to  ^he  picnic 

rrowd  by    Mr.    Cohee.      He    statea 

tharhis  organization  is  working  in 

chocks  cWic  clubs,  inaustrial  groups 

and    through    hospitals    and    other 

^  .;tntmns  A  typical  demonstra- 
mstitutions.  ^  ^^  .,  _  i  -^_c 
tion  of  Dairy  Council  work  was 
given  by  Mr.  McKinley. 
*  Vocal  and  instrumental  music 
was  provided  by  Ken  and  Janet 
G^rge  and  by  Robert  Duffield 
accompanied  by  Miss  Royer.     The 


Right  Care  of  Dry  Cows 
Really  Pays  Dividends 


Cows  that  are  properly  fitted  and 
managed  during  the  dry  period  may 
produce  as  much  as  25  percent  more 
mUk  and  butterfat  during  the  toUow- 
^g  lactation  period   reports  George 
E  Taylor,  extension  dairyman  at  the 
New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture, 
Rutgers  University.  .    , 

••During    the    lactation     period, 
especially  during  the  first  six  months 
the  animal-s  body  reserve  of  minerals 
protein  and  fat  becomes  depleted. 
Dr.   Taylor   says.        And    the   cow 
does   not   have   an   opportunity   to 
build  up  this  reserve  again  until  the 
animal  is  given  a  six  to  ^ight  weeks 
rest   period   prior   to   the   following 

"••Neglect  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
regarding    proper    feed,    care    and 
r^lnagement  of  dry  cows  may  cost 
The  owner  the  value  of  one  ton  of 
r^ilk     The  loss  in  dollars  and  cenU 
may    be    computed    by    using    the 
market   value  of   one   ton   of   milK 
under  any  known  market  condition 
••The  amount  of  hay   and   gram 
which  should  be  fed  during  the  dry 
period  depends  upon  "^ond.fon  of  the 
cow  at  the  time  she  is. turned  dry. 


O  H.  Hoffman.  Jr. 

(Cniin.^  'n„7eVl  producer 

forced    by     aw    ^°  ^\u,_  ^ery  democracy 
When  tHat  »-PPens  the  -ry^.,H  .^ 
'^r:::er:TenX^-^^^  Have  been  taken 

^'°.'"  u  *•    ,r.«rket8  where  honestly  operated 
In  those  ^I'^^'l^^l  conditions  generally 
cooperatives  are  ^^^Jj^' "^    ^  ^^and.  likewise. 
areGtter  than  mother  ma^kctsa^^^^   j^^l 

the  relationships   between    P  ^^     j 

ar^d  consumer  are  be"er   tha  ^^^    ^^^ 

admit    that    many   ^^rngs^  -^    p^„„. 

fectly  d-^„'%h?ijS  States,  but 
sylvania.  or  in  '^n-  .  .j^  ^  there  » 
Je  all  have  to  f^^";;'*  enjoyed  by 
practically  no  ^^^»"*^f  \he  result  of 
producers   which    .s    not  ^^       .^^^-^^.^ 

The  hard  work  «/  /^X  are  so  r^inded 
which  the  producers  who  a  ^.^ 

have     supported,     not     on^y      ^^^^^ 

rurn^L^^efre'/oi^.todotheiob 

^^i:^s\- winter  up  in  the  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^X 
territory,    at   a   dinner    a^  whic^        J 

there    was    a    ^^"^f'^"  j  ^ew  the  net  profit 
questions  was  wh^^her  ^  kne^^^^^ 

of    one   of    the    larger  ^^^ 

distributors  last^year^    1  said^;^     ,Hat  until 
of  one  thing  I  was  very  ^^e   them 

^ilk  P^o^T^ntW  and  completely  as  the 
selves  as  -^*^»^"\*^a,^ "trp^ra^ion  had  see^ 
various  ""'^^^^^mseTves  their  net  profit 
^aV  would  ^^Her  than  the  profit 
which  producers  enjoyed. 


Strength  Demands  Care 

'V::not  expect  ^^^^-^^^^^^S 
when  farnners  are  completely       g     ^^^ 

but  as  we  JPPJ'^^^^^.i^ih^  with     right 
never    confuse     *trengi  ^^^ 

Strength  alone  7^;f  ^^ho  conf  u^ 
the  man  or  groVP.  f  u  headed  towan 
strength  a-^^^f  .^^^^r^  we  beconi. 
destruction.     The  strong 

the  --: --ItrasTd  o?:ound  bu.; 

time  basis  of  temporary  gam. 

Hubby:  "Darling,  bad  nev 
The  doaor  said  he's  going  to  rem. 
my    gallstones,    my    appendix. 

tonsils,  my  .  .  •  •  _,      ,    ^_-,i,( 

Wife:     "Hold  on.     That  s  enou, 

out  of  you!" 

Charity  is  injurious  unless  it  hel 
the  recipient  to  become  independe 
of  it. 


Holstein  Association  Works 
Toward  Higher  Tests 


The  butterfat  test  of  Holstein- 
Friesian  dairy  herds  has  been  a 
problem  of  many  producers  supply- 
ing fluid  milk  markets.  It  also  has 
been  a  subject  of  study  by  the  board 
ot  directors  of  the  Holstein-Friesiau 
Association  of  America,  they  having 
adopted  a  program  calling  on  breed- 
ers to  concentrate  their  efforts 
toward  the  increase  of  the  fat 
percentage  in  Hohtein  milk. 

This  has  been  accomplished  by 
many  breeders  of  Holsteins.  In 
fact,  Professor  E.  S.  Harrison  of 
Cornell  University  describes  the 
experience  with  the  Holstein  herd 
at  that  institution  as  follows: 

"The  foundation  of  our  present 
Holstein  herd  dates  back  to  1 928 
when  we  purchased  a  number  of  good 
commercial  dairy  cows  for  experi- 
mental work  in  nutrition.  Little  or 
no  regard  was  given  to  the  butterfat 
test  but  we  simply  purchased  a  group 
of  cows  that  looked  like  they  would 
milk.  This  initial  herd  was  rather 
low  in  butterfat  test,  about  3.2.  The 
herd  has  come  along  very  rapidly 
under  a  rather  carefully  planned 
line  breeding  program.  Milk  pro- 
duction has  been  very  greatly  in- 
creased and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
average  butterfat  test  of  the  Hol- 
stein herd  is  now  between  3.7  and 
3.8.  We  have  bred  and  developed  a 
number  of  4  percent  daughters.  For 
example,  take  Cornell  Ollie  Pride 
with  a  record  of  25,304  pounds  milk 
with  a  4.3  test  and  her  daughter, 
Cornell  Ormsby  Esteem,  with  a 
junior  four-year-old,  305-day  record 
of  24,500  pounds  milk  and  1,005 
pounds  fat,  which  is  a  new  world's 
record  for  the  Holstein  breed. 

"Our  experience  with  the  herd 
here  leads  me  to  make  the  following 
conclusions:  I.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible through  selection  and  breeding 
to  develop  a  4  per  cent  Holstein 
herd.  2.  If  carefully  done,  this  in- 
crease in  butterfat  test  will  not  re- 
sult in  decreasing  the  milk  flow.  In 
other  words,  I  believe  that  butterfat 
test  and  milk  flow  will  transmit  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  and  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  same  cow." 

It  can  be  done,  but  it  takes  careful 
planning.  Of  first  importance  is 
the  herd  sire.  He  must  be  from  a 
high-testing  high-producing  family 
as  shown  first  by  his  dam's  and 
granddams'  test  and  production; 
second,  by  the  performance  of  his 
sisters;  and  surest  test  of  all.  if  such 
records  are  vailable,  the  fat  test  and 
milk  production  of  his  own  off- 
spring. 

The  actual  performance  of  cows 
added  to  the  herd  must  be  studied 
with  similar  care. 


Finally,  patience  must  be  prac- 
ticed for  there  will  be  disappoint- 
ments now  and  then.  But  it  can  be 
done. 


Cows  Udders  Indicate 
Milk  Producing  Ability 

The  udder  of  the  dairy  cow  is 
receiving  more  attention  by  dairy- 
men today  than  ever  before,  and 
rightly  so,  according  to  Prof.  E.  J. 
Perry,  extension  dairyman  at  the 
New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture, 
Rutgers  University. 

"Every  world  record  cow  has  had 
a  good  udder  not  always  perfect  in 
shape  but  roomy,  fairly  well  attached 
and  free  from  a  lot  of  connective 
tissue,"  Prof.  Perry  reminds  herd 
owners.  "Mammary  development 
is  the  one  most  reliable  index  of  a 
cow's  producing  ability.  Although 
it  is  true  that  a  good  many  well 
uddered  cows  have  been  poor  pro- 
ducers, it  can  be  said  that  without 
an  udder  of  good  quality  and  con- 
siderable capacity,  a  cow  cannot  be  a 
high  producer. 

"Good  quality  udders  are  thore 
that  are  spongy  in  texture,  indicat- 
ing the  presence  of  ample  ducts  and 
reservoirs.  They  shrink  markedly 
or  may  be  said  to  'collapse'  after 
being  milked  out,  whereas  those  that 
are  known  as  'meaty'  change  little  in 
size.  The  teats  should  be  evenly 
placed  and  of  the  right  size  for 
convenience  in  milking.  It  is  im- 
possible to  form  a  correct  opinion 
concerning  the  udder  of  a  dry 
cow.  Plenty  of  loose  folds  of 
skin  and  ample  room  for  expansion, 
however,  are  good  indications  that 
the  udder  will  be  well  developed 
when  the  cow  freshens. 

"The  well  shaped  udder  is  not  so 
easily  injured.  When  snugly  at- 
tached to  the  body  and  carried  well 
up  behind,  it  will  not  be  hurt  like 
the  pendulous  type  which  are  often 
bruised  when  the  cow  is  on  pasture. 
Such  injuries  are  often  fore-runners 
of  garget  and  other  udder  troubles." 

Heredity  is  an  omnibus  in  which 
all  our  ancestors  ride,  and  every 
now  and  then  one  of  them  puts  his 
head  out  and  embarrasses  us. 

Oliver  Wendell  Homes. 


A  golfer  had  lost  his  ball,  and,  not 
unnaturally,  was  inclined  to  be 
annoyed  with  his  caddie.  "Why 
didn't  you  watch  where  it  went?"  he 
asked  angrily. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "it 
don't  usually  go  anywhere,  and  so  it 
took  me  unprepared  like." 


For  Every  Dairy 

COOLING 
REQUIREMENT 

M  &  E  Automatic  Refriger- 
ating Compressors  bring 
modern,  profitab'le,  iow-cost 
cooling  and  storage  to  all 
farms,  large  or  small.  Electric 
motor  or  gasoline  engine 
powered,  heavy-duty  com- 
pressors in  models  and  capac- 
ities to  meet  all  requirements. 
Equipment  that  quickly  earns 
its  cost  by  protecting  quality 
and  profits — preventing  waste. 


MAE  Modd  20  ■  S5  •  33 

3  Cylindw,  Ilit"  Bor«,  IK"  SUokc 

1/5-1/4-1/3   HP  Motof 

We  will  be  glad  to  mail  you 
catalogs  and  full  information 


MERCHANT  &  EVANS  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.        Plant  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Classified  Exchange 

Classified  advertisements  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Review  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  word. 
$1.00  minimum  per  insertion.  Each 
initial  and  abbreviation  counts  as  one 
word.     Cash  with  order. 


SILOS 


STURDY.  DEPENDABLE  SILOS.  ••  low  as 
$19.50  complete.  Build  and  fill  in  one  day.  Any 
capacity  12  to  200  tons.  Ideal  for  farms  without 
silos  and  for  surplus  crops.  Write  today  for  booklet. 
SISALKRAFT  CO..  207-KK  West  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago. 


Son:  "Daddy,  what  effect  does 
the  moon  have  on  the  tide?" 

Dad  (from  depths  of  his  news- 
paper): "Not  any,  son.  Only  on 
the  untided." 


"How  is  that  young  man  with 
whom  you  fell  in  love  at  first  sight?" 

"Oh,  he  was  a  fraud.  It  was  his 
chief's  car  that  he  was  in." 
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Markets  Generally  Firm 


I 


THE  demand  and  supply  situa- 
tion, which  was  rather  acute  at 
the  close  of  July,  has  eased  up 
considerably  during  August,  with 
the  cold,  wet  weather  the  last  week 
of  August  seriously  depressing  ice 
cream  sales,  while  production  has 
recovered  to  quite  an  extent  Irom 
the  sharp  drop  caused  by  the  hot 
weather  experienced  earlier. 

Production  showed  a    I    percent 
decline  on   August    I.   as  compared 
with  a  year  earlier,  according  to  a 
recent  report  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service  of   the   USDA.      At 
the  same  time,   cow  numbers  were 
reported  as  showing  an  increase  ol 
about  I .  I  percent.    The  only  sections 
of    the    country    showing    decreases 
were  some  of  the  southern,  mountain 
and  far  west  states.     Pennsylvania 
and    New    Jersey    are    reported    as 
having  about  I   percent  more  cows, 
Delaware    and    Maryland    about    3 
percent  more. 

Daily  production  in  our  own  milk 
shed  appears  slightly  higher.  The 
average  daily  delivery  of  about  5000 
producers  was  249  pounds  in  July, 
an  increase  of  1.22  percent  over 
July,  1939.  but  a  10.11  percent 
drop  from  the  June  peak. 

Cream  prices,  which  received  a 
big  boost  due  to  the  hot  weather  in 
late  July,  advanced  during  the 
first  week  of  August  to  $17.00  per 
40-quart  can  of  40  percent  cream 
approved  for  Pennsylvania,  Newark 
and  Lower  Merion  Township.  Cream 
with  Pennsylvania  approval  only 
was  quoted  at  $15.50  that  week. 
These  prices  have  decreased  to 
$15.00  and  $14.50  respectively  for 
the  third  week  of  August  and  showed 
continued  weakness  at  the  end  of  the 

month. 

Fluid   milk   prices  for    August, 
according  to  a  USDA  report,  showed 
increases  in  several  markets.     The 
Class  1  price  at  Baltimore  advanced 
17   cents,    with   the   fat   differential 
increased  from  4  to  5  cents  a  point. 
The  Cleveland.  Ohio,  price  advanced 
35  cents;   Canton.  Ohio,   30  cents; 
Burlington,    Iowa.    20    cents;    and 
Lincoln.    Nebraska,     18    cents.      A 
flat    price    drop    of     10    cents    per 
hundred  occurred  at  Shreveport,  La. 
Retail  price  increases  of  1  cent  a 
quart  occurred  at  Cleveland.  Canton 
and    Lincoln,    while   a    2-cent    drop 
occurred     at     Kansas     City.     Mo., 
where  producer  prices  are  unsettled. 
The   butter   situation   continues 
strong,  with  a  2  percent  increase  in 
production    in    July    over    July    a 
year  ago.  but  a  seasonal  drop  of  9.9 
percent  from  June.    Total  July  pro- 
duction   was     183.545,000    pounds. 
Total  butter  production  the  first   7 
months  of  the  year  was  1,111 ,665,000 


is 


pounds,  0.8  per  cent  higher  than 
the  same  months  of  1939. 

The  butter  storage  situation 
much  stronger  than  a  year  ago.  with 
1 24.000.000  pounds  on^  ^^nd  Augiist 
1  as  compared  with  ioj,uLlu.v)i|u  a 
year  ago.  These  figures  include 
government  holdings  which  totaled 
more  than  32.000.000  pounds  U^t 
year  and  less  than  1 .000.000  on 
August  1  this  year. 

Butter  prices  have  held  tairly 
steady  during  August,  ranging  be- 
tween 27  and  28  cents  for  92-score 
butter  at  New  York  and  avera^ng 
27.61  cents  for  the  month.  I  he 
August  average  in    1939  was   24.2!) 

cents. 

Cheese  production  continues  at 

new    high    levels.      The    67.485.000 
pound  production  in  July  established 
a  new  record  for  the  month  and  ex- 
ceeded the  July.  1939.  production  by 
10  percent,   the  July   average  from 
1930  to   1938  by   34   percent.     The 
seasonal  trend,  however,  follows  the 
usual    pattern,    with    variations    in 
production    from    month    to    month 
about  the  same  as  in  previous  years. 
Cheese  storage  supplies  (all  var- 
ieties) on  August  1  totaled  138.000. 
000   pounds,   a    17   percent   increase 
over  August  1  a  year  ago. 

Evaporated  milk  production  in 
July  reached  260.722,000  pounds,  a 
15  percent  increase  over  the  1939 
figure  and  27  percent  over  the  5- 
year  ( 1 934- 1 938)  average  production. 
The  7-month  total  production,  Jan- 
uary through  July,  was  1 .594.634,000 
pounds,  a  13  percent  increase  over 
the  7-month  total  in  1939  and  27 
percent  over  the  5-year  average. 

Evaporated  milk  stocks  in  manu- 
facturer's hands  totaled  321,332.000 
pounds  on  August  1.  a  6  percent 
drop  from  a  year  ago  but  27  percent 
higher  than  the  5-y»ar  average  for 
August  1 . 

Producer  prices  paid  by  evapora- 
tors in  July  averaged,  for  the  entire 
country,  $1.30  for  3.5  percent  milk, 
3  cents  over  June  and  14  cents  over 
July,  1939.  The  average  wholesale 
price  was  reported  at  $2.85  per  case 
of  48  cans  l\^Vz  oz.),  a  3  cent  in- 
crease over  June  and  17  cents  over 
July.  1939. 

Dry  milk  production  in  July 
passed  35.000.000  pounds,  an  in- 
crease over  July.  1939.  of  6.000.000 
pounds,  while  production  of  dry 
whole  milk  increased  from  slightly 
over  2.000.000  to  almost  3.500.000 
pounds.  Ther«  was  also  a  slight 
increase  in  production  of  dry  butter- 
milk. The  supply  of  dry  skimmilk 
on  hand  August  1  represents  the 
equivalent  of  36  days'  average  needs. 
The  average  pric«  of  dry  skim  in 
July  was  6.16  c»nti  per  pound,  an 


increase  of  0.56  cent  over  June  and 
0.91  cent  over  July.  1939. 

Pasture  conditions  in  the  Phila- 
delphia milk  shed  are  generally  much 
better  than  a  year  ago.  1  his  is  true 
not  only  at  the  close  of  August  but 
for  the  past  several  weeks.  I  he  only 
exception  was  indicated  in  the  U:)UA 
report  showing  the  August  1  condi- 
tion in  Maryland  slightly  poorer 
than  a  year  ago. 

Milk  consumption,  according  to 
Milk  Industry  Foundation  reports 
from  leading  distributors  in  1  36  niar- 
kets.  was  1.54  percent  higher  in  July 
than  a  year  earlier.  The  same  report 
shows  a  decrease  of  1.12  percent  in 
payrolls  and  2.46  percent  in  number 
of  employees. 

Feed  prices  are  showing  an  upward 
trend.     Data  collected  by  the  Inter- 
State,  from  representative  feed  deal- 
ers throughout  the  milk  shed,  show 
increases    from    July    to    August    of 
from  0.9  to  3.8  percent  in  the  prices 
of   our   more   common   dairy   feeds. 
Compared  with  a  year  earlier  these 
increases  range  from  3.35  percent  to 
23.96    percent.      One    exception    in 
each  instance  is  linseed  meal,  which 
was  3.22  percent  cheaper  in  August 
than    in    July    and    21.73    percent 
cheaper  than  in  August  a  year  ago. 
A  tabulation  of  feed  prices  appears 
on  page  6. 


AUGUST.  1940.  BUTTER  PRICES 
92-Scor«  Solid  Pack 

New  York 


92 -Score 
Date    Philadelohia 
I 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

li 

14 

15 

16 

17 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Average 


iiladelphit 
27  y4-28 
27 1/4-28 

27  %-28 

27  '4-28 

28  -28'/4 
28  -28'/4 
28     -28'/4 

28'/4-28'/i 
28V4  -28'/2 
28     -281/4 
27  V4-28 
27'/,-27  % 


July. 
Aug. 


40 
•39 


27V2 
27'/^ 

27'/z 

28 

28 

28>/4 
28'/2 
26Vi 

28V, 

28  05 
27  39 
24.56 


27'/2 
27Vi 

27'/2 
27'/2 
27  V4 
271/4 
27% 

28 
28 

27 1/4 
27V2 
27^4 

27 
27 
27 

27'/2 

27^2 

27  3/4 

28 
28 
28 
28 

27.61 
27  06 
24  25 


"What  do  you  think  is  the  trouble 
with  farming?" 

"Well,"  replied  Farmer  Bentover, 
"in  my  day  when  we  talked  about 
what  we  could  raise  on  60  acres,  we 
meant  corn — not  loans." 

The  best  way  to  get  even  is  to 
forget. 

Please  mention  that  you  saw  the 
"ad"  in  the  Milk  Producers'  Re 
view   when    writing    to    advertisers 


September,  1940 

Meeting  Calendar 

September  1 0-1  I      Contest  for  selecting  Inter 
State's  nominee  to  final  Dairy  Queen  Con- 
test- Philadelphia,  Pa. 

September  1 7  South  Jersey  Inter  State 
Milk    Marketing    Committee     Woodbury, 

N.J. 
September  19      Wilmington  Inter  State  Mil/i 
Market,  annual  meeting      Newark.  Del. 

September  24  Altoona  Huntingdon  Inter- 
state Milk  Marketing  Committee  County 
Agent's  OHice,  I  lollitJay.sluirfcr.  Pa 

September  2^  Trenton  Inter -State  Milk 
Marketing  Committee  19  W.  State  .St., 
Trenton.  N.  J. 

September  26  Wilmington  Inter-State  Milk 
Marketing  Committee      Newark.  Del. 

October      12-19     National     Dairy     Show 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

November     2'>-26      Inter -State     Milk     f*ro- 
ducers'     Coofieratioe,     annual     meeting 
Benjamin    Iranklin    Motel,    Philadelphia. 

December   4-6     National   Cooperative   Milk 
Producers'  Federation,  annual  convention 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

December  9-12  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  meeting  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

December  10-12  Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
annual  meeting     Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 
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Philadelphia  Relief  Families 
To  Get  '*Blue-Stamp'*  Food 

Announcement  was  made  on  Aug- 
ust 9  that  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
has  been  approved  for  the  operation 
of  the  food  stamp  plan.  This  ap- 
proval was  obtained  after  confer- 
ences between  representatives  of  the 
surplus  marketing  administration, 
local  public  officials,  welfare  officials 
and  business  and  banking  repre- 
sentatives who  are  interested  in  the 
program. 

It  is  estimated  that  61.600  relief 
cases,  representing  I  73,3  10  individ- 
uals are  eligible  for  the  program 
in  Philadelphia. 

Under  this  plan  families  receiving 

general  relief  and  families  receiving 

aid    to    dependent    children    will    be 

permitted    to    buy    orange    colored 

stamps  up  to  certain  amounts  which 

may    be    used    in    buying   any    food 

Items.     With  each  dollar's  purchase 

of  orange  stamps  they  will  be  given 

i>0  cents  worth  of  free  blue  stamps 

which  can  be  used  in  buying  any  of 

certain  specified  surplus  items.      In 

this  manner  these  people  can  obtain 

*  I. ^U  worth  of  groceries  with  each 

dollars    worth    of    orange    stamps 

purchased. 

Under  this  plan  those  products 
the  surpluses  of  which  are  depressing 
prices  are  moved  through  regular 
trade  channels  to  families  on  relief 
I  his  broadens  the  market  for  those 
crops  and  enlarges  the  relief  client's 
rood  budget  at  the  same  time. 

lypical  of  the  products  available 
to  those  who  have  the  free  blue 
stamps  are  apples,  pears,  oranges, 
t^utter,  raisins,  rice,  pork  lard,' all 
pork  (except  that  cooked  or  packed 

'"^  T'l   i?""  ^'^^"^  containers),   corn 
meal,  shell  eggs,  dried  prunes,  hom- 


iny grits,  dry  edible  beans,  wheat 
flour  and  graham  flour.  In  addition, 
certain  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  listed  in  certain  areas  as  being 
available  for  purchase  with  the  blue 
stamps.  These  lists  are  changed 
from  time  to  time,  depending  upon 
supplies  of  the  various  foods. 

I  he  actual  operation  of  the  food 
stamp  [jian  in  Philadelphia  is  ex- 
pcciCu  to  ocgiu  sometime  m  ^jept- 
ember.  Participation  in  the  pro- 
gram will  be  voluntary  with  the 
relief  clients. 


Measure  Rise  and  Fall 
Of  Community  Life 

Pennsylvania  agriculture  has  un- 
dergone extensive  changes  since  the 
beginning  of  its  history.  Many  of 
the  problems  now  faciig  rural  people 
are  the  result  of  past  conditions  and 
forces. 

A  study  just  completed  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  M.  E.  John, 
professor  of  rural  sociology,  of  a 
rural  community  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania explains  some  of  the  forces 
which  have  significantly  influenced 
the  lives  of  the  inhabitants. 

"The  community  is  similar  to 
many  in  the  state".  Dr.  John  ex- 
plains. "It  has  gone  throup;h  three 
distinct  periods;  early  settlement, 
rapid  development,  and  decline. 
One  of  the  major  problems  facing 
such  communities  is  that  of  working 
out  a  satisfactory  plan  of  family  and 
community  life  under  the  changed 
conditions." 

Originally,  the  community  studied 
was  practically  self  supporting.  The 
social  life  consisted  primarily  of 
attending  church,  neighborhood  soc- 
ials, and  in  trading  work. 

The  railroads  changed  conditions 
by  brin!  i  ig  in  many  necessities 
previously  produced  in  a  crude  way 
at  home,  permitting  the  farmer  to 
spend  more  time  in  the  production 
of  his  crops.  Greater  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  production  of  cash 
crops.  The  period  from  1880  to 
1930  saw  a  rise  and  fall  of  industrial 
activity  in  the  community.  By  the 
end  of  that  period,  dairying  had 
become  the  leading  agricultural  oc- 
cupation. 

Dr.  John  found  that,  as  the  com- 
munity declined  in  population  and 
industrial  activity,  group  participa- 
tion in  activities  of  the  community 
also  declined.  A  number  of  the 
older  citizens  stated  that  after  the 
community  had  lost  its  industries, 
and  its  farm  income  had  been  re- 
duced, people  had  a  tendency  to 
"crawl  into  their  shell."  Com- 
munity interest  declined  as  families 
attempted  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
Many  of  the  young  people,  who 
previously  would  have  remained   in 
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the    community    and    been    leaders, 
moved  on. 


The  South  African  was  boasting 
to    Pat   of   the   terrible   heat    wave. 

"Why."  he  said.  *'it  burns  the 
wings  off  the  flies." 

"That's  nothing  compared  to  it 
in  Ireland,"  said  Pat.  "There  we 
have  to  feed  the  hens  ice  cream  to 
keep  them  from  laying  hard-boiled 
eggs!" 


The  teacher  had  asked  the  class  to 
write  a  short  essay  on  water. 

One  boy.  after  chewing  his  pen- 
handle  for  a  long  time,  wrote: 

"Water  is  a  colorless  wet  liquid 
that  turns  dark  when  you  wash  in 
*^-  — Sajer  Way. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


INTER-S 


4.H  Dairy  Clubs 
Plan  for  Show 

Delaware  !~-The  winners  in  the 
DeUwarstate  dairy  demonstr^Uon 

contest,  which  was  held  at  the  Ken 
Sussex  Fa.r  late  m  July.  were^Les^^^^ 

Silpath  and  Leslie  .  »^or  ^- 
Clayton  Clodhopper  Club.  1  his 
^  the  second  year  these  boys  have 
won  the  state  contest  but.  not  hav- 
mg  competed  outside  the  state  last 
year  they  are  eligible  to  participate 
fn  the  contest  at  the  National  Dairy 

Show  in  October. 

New  Jersey  :-For  the  first  time 
in  years  New  Jersey  4-H  Dairy  Club 
members  will  be  represented  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show  with  a  dairy 

judging     team.       This     team     was 
picked  in  August  at  a  judging  con- 
fest  held  on  well-known  dairy  farms 
In  North  Jersey.     The  members  of 
the    New    Jersey    team    are    James 
Hughes.    Jr..    Vincentown;    Ernest 
Katzenstein.   Andover;   John   Wen- 
gryn  and  Myron  Wengryn.  Somer- 
ville.     James   Hughes   received   the 
highest   score   in   the   final   contest. 
Pennsylvania:-  The  dairy  dem- 
onstration team  from  Indiana  Coun- 
ty will  represent  Pennsylvania  in  the 
4-H  dairy  demonstration  contest  at 
the  National  Dairy  Show  in  October. 
In  the  state  contest   held  at  Mate 
College  the  second  week  of  August, 
this  team  placed  third,  but  because 
members  of  the  winning  Cumberland 
county   team  and   the  second-place 
Washington    county    team    had    re- 
ceived  college     traimng.     they    are 
ineligible  to  compete  at  the  National 
contest  under  the  rules  set  up  tor 

that  event.  .      .     ,   . 

In  dairy   cattle  judging,   a   teani 
from  Washington  county,  composed 
of  George  Swart.   Earl   Myers   and 
Roger  Craig  took  first  honors  and 
will  compete  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show.    The  next  four  places  went,  in 
order,  to  Lancaster.   Northampton. 
Westmoreland  and  Bucks  counties. 
New  Jersey:— An  unusual  record 
has    been    established    by    the    Mt. 
Airy  Dairy  Club  of  Three  Bridges 
N   J.   which  has  a  continuous  record 
of  1 7  years'  work.    This  4-H  project 
since  starting  in  1923.  has  enrolled 
nearly  100  members  and  at  present 
has  28  active  members,  all  of  whom 
own  dairy  cattle  and  keep  project 
records.     This  was  the  first  official 
charter   to   be   received   by   a   New 
Jersey  4-H  club. 

Business  Man:  "A  perfectly  mad- 
dening day  at  the  office— 1  could 
smash  everything  to  bits!" 

Wife:  *'Good!  I  want  some  hre- 
wood  chopped. 

You  probably  wouldn't  worry 
about  what  people  think  of  V^"  »; 
yoa  could  know  how  seldom  they  do! 


OW 
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Nearly  Nine  Billion  $  $ 
Farm  Income  in  1940 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  °j 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  American  farmers  will  receive 
a  cash  farm  income  of  $tt.yUU.UUU.uuu 
in  1940.  This  is  an  increase  ot^ 
percent  over  1939  and  would  be  the 
highest  farm  income,  except  IV:>/. 
of  any  year  since  1930. 

In  addition  to  this  cash  income,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  value  ot 
products  retained  on  farms  for  home 
consumption  will  be  about  $l.2^V. 

000.000.  ,  .  ,Q.Q 

Important  changes  since  IVJ)V 
show  lower  prices  for  hogs  and 
higher  prices  for  dairy  products, 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  amount  of  government  pay- 
ments in  1940  is  estimated  as  being 
slightly  less  than  in  1939  when  they 
were  $807,000,000. 

The  young  man  walked  boldly 
up  to  the  elderly  woman  whom  he 
had  mistaken  for  the  principal  ot 
the  finishing  school.^  "May  1  see 
Miss  Barker,  please?" 

•'May  I  ask  who  you  are?  ^^ 

"Certainly.      1   am   her  brother. 
"Well,  well;  I'm  glad  to  meet  you. 
I'm  her  mother." 


C  FOR     PICTURES 

A   Entered  in  the  Review 

PICTURE 
CONTEST 

PRIZES: 

$5.00  if  picture  is  used  on  front 
page.  $1.00  if  used  on  inside 
page. 
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Requirements  of  Picture: 

Clear,  sharp  outlines,  attractive  back- 
ground. Farm  subject  that  will  int«- 
est  others  on  its  merits. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PICTURE  (Brief). 
IDkJtIFICATION  of  SENDEte. 

(Uoused  pictures  will  be  returned). 


OPEN  TO: 


I 

I 


Members  of  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  and  their 
families. 


Mrs.  Doe  (as  John  enters  house) 
•What  time  is  it?"    ,  ' 

John:  "Just  one  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Doe  (as  clock  strikes  three) 
*Dear  me.  how  that  clock  stutters. 


t 


r 


THE  DAIRY  QUEEN   CONTESTANTS 

Seatedi,  left  to  right: 

Mary  Montgomery,  District  20,  Duncansville,  Pa. 
Gladys   M.    Hopkins,    District   12,    Lewes,  Del. 
Grace  A.  Larrimore,  District  5,  Centerville,  Md. 
Bernice   Keidel,     District  9,     Hockessin,    Del. 
Edna     L.    Baker,     District   4,    Hurlock,    Md. 

Josephine  M.  Andrews,  District  26,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Standing,  left  to  rigftt: 

Margaiet  L.  Hamm,  District  6,  Kempton,  Pa. 

Hilda  Marie  Armstrong,  District  11,  Quanyville,  Pa. 
Florence  Rossman,  District  1 3,  Pennsylvania  Furnace,  Pa. 
Katherine  E.    Twaddell,    District  8,  Phoenixville,   Pa. 
Helen   M.   Frank,  District    15,    West   Chester,  Pa. 
Mary  A.  Miller,    District  25,    Waynesboro,   Pa. 
Mabel  E.  Satterthwaite,  District  17,  Vardley,  Pa. 
Leona  L.  Aurand,  District  16,   Lewistown,  Pa. 

Pauline  Kathryn  Guyer,  District  21,^NewlEnterprise,  Pa. 
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New  Friends  Made  at 


Dairy  Queen 
Contest 

Fifteen  Girls 
Participate  In  Event 


October,  1940 


FIFTEEN  GIRLS,  each  the  Dairy 
Queen  from  her  respective  Dis- 
trict of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative.  visited 
Philadelphia  on  September  10- 1  1  as 
guests  of  the  Cooperative.  Fifteen 
girls  had  a  good  time,  made  new 
friends  and  returned  to  their  homes 
with  a  broader  understanding  of  the 
Inter-State  and  its  work  and  of  the 
immense  size  of  the  dairy  industry. 

Josephine  Andrews  Winner 

At  the  close  of  the  event  Miss 
Josephine  M.  Andrews.  21,  blue- 
eyed,  blonde,  was  selected  as  Dairy 
Queen.  She  was  Inter-State's  nom- 
inee to  the  final  Dairy  Queen  contest 
held  at  State  College  on  September 
21.  Miss  Andrews,  a  graduate  of 
the  Chambersburg  High  School  and 
of  Wilson  College  in  Chambersburg, 
is  the  daughter  of  Charles  S.  Andrews 
who  operates  a  large  dairy  farm  on 
which  is  maintained  a  herd  of  about 
35  Holstein  cows. 

Runner-up  in  this  event  was  Miss 
Mary  Miller  of  Waynesboro,  daugh- 
ter of  G.  C.  Miller.  Third  place  was 
awarded  to  Mabel  Satterthwaite  of 
Yardley.  daughter  of  Amos  Satter- 
thwaite. 

As  the  National  Dairy  Show 
management  specified  that  the  Dairy 
Queen  must  be  a  Pennsylvania  farm 
girl,     the     winners     in     Inter-State 


World  Wide  Photo 

District  contests  outside  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  absence  of  their  right 
to  compete  in  the  final  contest,  were 
given  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a 
committee  of  judges.  At  the  close 
of  the  contest,  and  while  the  four 
out-of-state  girls  were  deliberating 
as  to  their  choice,  the  Pennsylvania 
girls  met  and  picked  Edna  Baker  of 
Hurlock,  Md..  as  queen  of  the 
judges.  Miss  Baker  is  18.  brown- 
eyed,  blonde  and  the  daughter  of 
C.  A.  Baker. 

Guests  at  Annual  Meeting 

Miss  Andrews  and  Miss  Baker 
have  been  invited  as  special  guests 
of  the  Inter-State  at  the  annual 
delegate  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Philadelphia  on  November  25-26. 

Other  contestants  included:  Mar- 
garet L.  Hamm,  Kempton;  Kath- 
erine  E.  Twaddell,  Phoenixville; 
Hilda  Marie  Armstrong,  Quarryville; 
Florence  Rossman,  Pennsylvania 
Furnace;  Helen  M.  Frank,  West 
Chester;  Leona  L.  Aurand,  Lewis- 
town;  Mary  Montgomery,  Duncans- 
ville;  and  Pauline  Kathryn  Guyer, 
New  Enterprise. 

In  addition  to  Miss  Baker,  the 
other  out-of-state  District  winners 
who  constituted  the  committee  of 
judges  were:  Gladys  M.  Hopkins. 
Lewes,  Del.;  Bernice  Keidel,  Hockes- 
sin,  Del.;  and  Grace  A.  Larrimore, 
Centerville,  Md. 


Above— Josephine    M.    Andrews,     Chambersburg,    Pa 
won  the  dairy  queen  contest  at  Philadelphia  and,  with  it, 
the    privilege    of   representing    the    Inter- State    at    tht 
final  dairy  queen  contest. 

Left— Miss  Andrews  drinks  a  toast  of  milk  to  Edna  L 
Baker,  Hurlock,  Md.,  who  was  selected  Queen  of  tht 
Judges"  at  Inter-State's  dairy  queen  contest.  Both 
girls  will  be  guests  of  honor  at  Inter-State  s  annual 
delegate  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  November  25-26. 


Regrets  are  expressed  that  thret 
District  winners  found,  at  the  last 
minute,  that  they  could  not  attend 
They  are:  Joyce  A.  High  of  Potts 
town.  Pa.;  Carolyn  A.  Fisher,  Stock- 
ton. N.  J.;  and  Jeannette  E.  Sutton, 
Chestertown.  Md.  ^ 

From  the  very  first  meeting  the  1) 
girls  taking  part  in  the  Inter-State 
contest  clicked  it  off  as  though  they 
had  known  each  other  for  years 
Introductions  were  made  at  luncheon 
on  the  first  day  and  new  acquaint- 
anceships immediately  sprang  up.    - 

The  first  event  was  a  short  visit 
to  the  offices  of  the  Inter-State 
at  which  the  girls  were  showr 
briefly  the  work  done  and  the 
records  kept  in  covering  the  activi 
ties  of  the  organization.  They  were 
next  taken  to  the  auditorium  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  at  which  short,  concise 
demonstrations  were  given  to  shov 
how  the  Dairy  Council  is  workin? 
to  expand  milk  consumption. 

Visit  "Historic"  Philadelphia 

Given  a  free  choice  as  to  how  the) 
wished  to  spend  the  remainder  ot 
the  first  afternoon,  most  of  the  girli 
expressed  a  preference  for  a  guidec 
tour  of  historic  Philadelphia,  i^ 
few.  true  to  feminine  tradition,  chose 
to  visit  the  department  stores. 

Following    dinner    at    a    popula 

(Please  turn  to  pa|{e  13) 


The  Best  President  in  the  World 


can't  save  this  country  for  democracy 
if  the  citizens  don't  roll  up  their  sleeves 

and  help. 

The  first  job  of  a  citizen  just  now  is 

to  Iina    Oilt    Cill    nC   <l^Ctl«    «llkJv*V»l-    !.>««:    ^Kr^^mm^i  y      w 

business  so  that  when  November  fifth 
rolls  around  he  will  have  some  idea  of 
how  to  vote. 

His  next  job  is  going  to  be  to  get 
out  and  vote! 

The  men  who  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote  even  the  wrong  way  aren't  the  ones 
who  will  ruin  the  country.  If  the  country 
is  ruined  it  will  be  by  the  people  who  are 
too  lazy  or  too  indifferent  to  go  to  the 
polls  at  all.  But  when  the  shouting's 
over  they're  the  ones  who  will  be  loudest 
in  their  complaints  about  the  way  the 
country  is  being  mismanaged.  That's 
always  the  way. 


The  same  goes  for  Inter-State.  If 
the  members  don't  do  their  part  the 
best  management  in  the  world  can't 
deliver  the  goods. 

Your  first  obligation  is  to  attend 
your  local  meeting  this  fall  and  require 
an  accounting  of  the  year's  work.  Then 
select  your  delegates  from  among  your 
best  men  and  send  them  in  to  Philadel- 
phia with  some  idea  of  what  you  want 
them  to  do  there.     And,   finally,   back 

them  up. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  the  local 
meeting  is  the^most^important  one  of 
the  year. 
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Sarah  Paxton  Wins 
Dairy  Queen  Honors 

Sarah  Paxton.  18,  of  Washington, 
Pa.,  was  selected  as  dairy  queen 
from  a  field  of  seven  candidates  at 
the  final  contest  held  at  State 
College  on  September  21  and  will 
reign  over  the  National  Dairy  Show 
at  Harrisburg,  October  12-19. 

Miss  Paxton  has  a  splendid  record 
as  a  4-H  club  member,  having  won 
numerous  honors  at  county  and 
State  Farm  Show  contests  in  both 
dairy  and  lamb  projects.  She  is 
especially  active  on  her  father's  farm 
on  which  is  maintained  a  herd  of  40 
Holsteins  and,  upon  occasion,  has 
taken  over  the  supervision  of  its 
activities. 

At  present  she  is  a  sophomore  in 
the  home  economics  course  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College  where 
she  is  distinguishing  herself  as  a 
student  as  well  as  in  college  activi- 
ties. Last  summer  she  was  awarded 
a  Danforth  Foundation  fellowship 
which  also  entitled  her  to  a  two- 
weeks  course  at  the  American  Youth 
FoundationcampatShelby  Michigan. 

While  at  the  Dairy  Show  Miss 
Paxton  will  present  the  ribbon  and 
a  red  rose  to  each  show  ring  winner. 
She  will  reign  over  all  important 
functions  at  the  show. 
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This  landscape  wins 
a  prize  in  the  Re- 
view picture  contest 
for  Horace  T.  Smith 
of  New  Hope,  Penna. 
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"Dearest,"  said  the  new  husband 
to  his  bride,  "do  you  really  think 
I'll  prove  a  satisfactory  mate?" 

"Oh,  you'll   do  for  a   mate  all 

right,"   answered    his   precious   girl. 

'Now   look    me   over   and    tell    me 

what  you  think  of  your  captain." 


F.F.A.  Team  from  Jersey 
Wins  Milk  Judging  Contest 

First  honors  in  the  milk  judging 
contest  open  to  F.F.A.  boys  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  held  in 
Springfield.  Mass.,  in  September, 
went  to  a  team  from  New  Jersey. 
This  team  consisted  of  Harry  Huro- 
witz  of  Upper  Freehold  Township 
High  School  and  Joseph  Pettit  and 
Franklin  Fisher  of  the  Woodstown 
High  School. 

In  the  dairy  cattle  judging  con- 
test at  the  same  Exposition,  the  New 
Jersey  team  consisting  of  Robert 
Duffield  of  Glassboro  and  Franklin 
Fisher  of  Newton  placed  second 
among  12  teams  in  the  competition. 

In  individual  competition,  Harry 
Hurowitz  was  second  in  the  milk 
judging  and  Francis  Lockburner  was 
high  in  the  judging  of  Jerseys. 

Continuing  its  practice  of  support- 
ing the  activities  of  young  folks, 
both  F.F.A.  and  4-H  work,  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative 


helped  contribute  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  these  teams  in  attending 
the  E,astern  States  Exposition. 


The  uniform  price  for  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Milk  Market,  as 
announced  by  Administrator  N.  J. 
Cladakis.  was  $1.81  in  August, 
rhis  is  for  3.5  percent  milk  received 
at  plants  in  the  201-210  mile  zone 
from  New  York  City  and  represents 
a  1 5-cent  increase  over  the  July 
I)rice. 


Your  Local  Meeting 
IS    YOURS 

Why  Not   Share  It  With   Your 
Wife    and    the    Young     Folks? 

Watch  for  Mail  Notice  of 
Time  and  Place 
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FIELD  DEPARTMENT 

I.  Ralph  Zollers.  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Director 
C.  E.  Cowan,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Ass't  Director 
C.  Reynolds,  Denton.  Md.,  Ass't  Director 

E.  P.  Bechtel,  Trappe.  Pa. 

J.  J.  Camp.  Roaring  Spring.  Pa. 

E.  C.  Dunning,  Chambersburg.  Pa. 

Floyd  R.  Ealy.  Broomall,  Pa. 

Clayton  L.  Keener.  Nottingham,  Pa. 
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J.  T.  Plummer,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

Louis  F.  Tomey.  Centerville.  Md. 
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SECONDARY  MARKET  MANAGERS 
Altoona  -  Huntingdon — J.  J.  Camp.  Roaring 

Spring,  Pa.,  Phone  I  18-M 
Lancaster — C.    E.    Cowan,    County    Extension 

Office.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Phone  2-7977 
South  Jersey — Floyd  R.  Ealy,  County  Extension 

Office.  Woodbury.  Box  334.  Phone  800 
Trenton      Frederick  Shangle.    19  W.  State  St.. 

Trenton.  N.  J..  Phone  4083 
Wilmington— Floyd  R.  Ealy.   103  W.  7th  St., 

Wilmington.  Del..  Phone  2-7464 


to  12  cents  a  box  and  provides  a 
total  advertising  appropriation  of 
approximately  $2,225,000  for  this 
one  cooperative. 

The  Sunkist  campaign  will  include 
an  expanded  program  over  the  radio, 
in  national  magazines,  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  outdoor  bulle- 
tins and  posters. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of   the  out- 
standing examples  of  effective  and 
successful    advertising    by    farmers 
cooperatives. 

The  dairy  industry,  with  an  im- 
mensely larger  volume  of  business 
and  proportionately  just  as  much  at 
stake,  can  well  afford  to  study  and 
adopt  some  of  the  methods  used  by 
our  brother  farmers,  the  citrus 
growers  of  California. 


Do  You  Want  **George"? 

It  is  dangerous  to  "let  George  do 
it"  where  "it"  is  the  running  of  any 
of  our  governmental  bodies  or  of 
your  Cooperative.  "George"  may 
be  selfish— or  careless— or  just  plain 
incompetent.  In  any  such  case  you 
can  expect  the  worst  sooner  or  later. 

Your  Cooperative's  Local  meeting 
will  be  held  soon — and  there,  as 
every  place  else  where  you  have  the 
privilege  to  vote,  it  is  your  duty  to 
yourself  and  family  to  make  your 
vote  count  against  this  kind  of  a 
"George".  Go  out  to  that  meeting 
— and  help  put  in  each  office  of  your 
Local  the  kind  of  man  who  knows 
his  job  and  will  do  it. 

With  that  done,  the  Cooperative 
will  continue  its  solid,  substantial 
march  of  progress. 


These  Farmers  Advertise 
Their  Products 

One  of  our  best-known  farm  co- 
operatives believes  in  advertising 
in  a  big  way.  This  is  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  which 
markets  its  oranges  and  lemons 
under  the  well-known  Sunkist  label. 

The  Exchange  has  just  announced 
an  increase  in  its  advertising  fund 
of  2  cents  per  packed  box  of  lemons 
and  navel  oranges  during  the 
1940-41  season.  This  brings  the 
advertising  assessment  on  lemons  up 


Two  Pleasant    Jobs 

•  1.  Attendyourlnter-State 
Local  Meeting — Watch 
for  notice  by  mail. 


»  2.  Make  Plans  Now  to 
Attend  the  Annual  Inter- 
State  Meeting  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  November 
25-26. 

They  Are  Your  Meetings 

And  Will  Be  Just  as  Good  as 

you  MAKE  THEM 


At  a  party  the  husband  of  one  of 
the  guests  arrived  very  late. 

"I  have  only  come  to  take  my 
wife  home."  he  explained. 

"Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Blank,"  said 
the  hostess,  "why  didn't  you  come 
sooner?" 


F.  P.  Weaver 

Pennsylvania  agriculture  lost  a 
real  friend  with  the  death,  on  Sept- 
ember 5,  of  Dr.  Frederick  Pattison 
Weaver  who,  from  1925  until  1938, 
was  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  College. 

f,     wcavci     wcxa    uwi »»    »*«-    .•••••'--  — 

burg.  Pa.,  on  November  7.  1882.  As 
a  young  man  he  had  a  varied  career 
as  school  teacher  and  chemist,  hav- 
ing learned  his  chemistry  through 
private  study. 

He  entered  Pennsylvania  State 
College  in  1910;  was  named  Assistant 
State  Leader  of  County  Agents  in 
1915;  became  Assistant  Director  of 
Agricultural  Extension  in  1920.  fol- 
lowing which  he  was  named  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics in  1925. 

His  activities  were  many  and 
varied,  having  filled  positions  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  to  the 
institution  he  represented  in  state 
and  national  projects,  and  in  church, 
social,  educational  and  fraternal  or- 
ganizations. 

Dr.  Weaver  had  been  in  ill  health 
for  several  years,  which  necessitated 
his  resignation  in  1938.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Jean  Frances  and  Claire  Louise. 


Delegates  Request 
Resolutions  In  Advance 

Resolutions  presented  to  any  meet- 
ing need  careful  thought  and  study. 
Giving  them  this  attention  makes 
them  more  valuable  to  an  organiza- 
tion by  helping  direct,  accurately 
and  explicitly,  the  policies  of  that 
organization.  Should  a  resolution 
lack  such  careful  thought  and  study, 
it  may  cause  confusion  and  un- 
certainty. 

At  the  1939  annual  delegate  meet- 
ing of  the  Cooperative,  a  motion 
was  passed  by  the  delegates,  re- 
questing that  thereafter  the  dead- 
line for  receiving  resolutions  shall 
be  one  day  in  advance  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  delegate  meeting.  Resolu- 
tions received  before  the  deadline 
will  be  considered  and  acted  upon  by 
the  resolutions  committee  and  at 
their  direction  copies  will  be  supplied 
to  every  delegate  in  attendance  at 
the  meeting.  Resolutions  received 
late  will  be  handled  orally  by  the 
sponsors  after  all  other  resolutions 
are  disposed  of. 

It  was  also  proposed  that  resolu- 
tions sponsored  by  Districts  or 
Locals  must  bear  the  signature  of  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Dis- 
trict or  Local  and  resolutions  pre- 
sented by  individuals  must  carry  the 
individual's  name.  Unsponsored 
resolutions  will  not  be  recognized. 
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Mary  Joyce  hitches 
up  Nancy,  fixing  the 
harness  herself.  Pic- 
ture sent  by  Mrs. 
Clifton  G.  Crouse, 
Queen      Anne,     Md. 


Go  to  the  Dairy  Show 

The  National  Dairy  Show  opens 
its  doors  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  on  Saturday, 
October  12.  This  tremendous  ex- 
position, at  which  the  best  specimens 
of  each  breed  of  dairy  cattle  will 
compete  for  the  blue  and  purple 
ribbons,  is  unequalled  any  place  in 
the  world  for  the  quality  of  its 
dairy  cattle  exhibits. 

This  show  is  easily  worth  a  day  or 
two  of  any  dairyman's  time.  While 
at  the  show,  one  can  see  real  dairy 
cows  which  are  able  to  deliver  the 
goods  at  the  milk  pail  as  well  as 
capture  the  ribbons  in  a  show  ring. 
During  the  past  several  years  win- 
ner after  winner  in  the  show  ring 
at  the  National  has  either  previously 
shown  her  producing  ability  or 
demostrated  it  following  the  winning 
of  the  show  ring  awards. 

A  condensed  program  of  the  show 
will  be  found  in  the  Dairy  Show  ad- 
vertisement on  the  last  page  of  the 
Review. 


Molasses  In  Silage 
Adds  to  Feeding  Value 

The  molasses  which  is  added  to 
clover,  alfalfa  or  other  "grass" 
silages  is  a  definite  and  distinct 
addition  to  the  food  value  of  the 
silage,  according  to  Professor  C.  C. 
Bender.  Associate  in  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry at  the  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station. 

He  says  that  some  farmers  feel 
that  molasses  added  to  silage  serves 
only  as  a  preservative,  but  in  fact 
the  mild  acids  to  which  the  sugar 
of  the  molasses  is  converted  have 
definite  value  as  a  feed. 


New  Devises  Developed 
For  Farm  Water  Heating 

Agricultural  engineers  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  under  the 
direction  of  John  E.  Nicholas,  an- 
nounce recent  developments  in  eco- 
nomic and  practical  methods  of 
heating  water  for  use  in  the  milk 
house.  One  of  these  devices  pro- 
duces live  steam  in  45  seconds  and  is 


especially  adapted  for  sterilization 
of  dairy  utensils. 

A  new  type  of  electric  water 
heater  consists  of  a  cabinet,  slightly 
larger  than  a  lO-gallon  milk  can.  into 
which  is  poured  water  directly  from 
a  tap  and  which  heats  water  to  160 
degrees.  This  is  a  plug-in  device 
which  consumes  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  electricity. 

A  third  device,  somewhat  less 
convenient  however,  requires  the 
simple  process  of  inserting  an  elec- 
tric heating  element  into  a  pail  or 
can  of  water  and  will  heat  the  water 
to  I  70  degrees  in  one  hour. 


Raising  Cows  Beats 
Buying  Them 

Shall  1  buy  cows  or  raise  my  herd 
replacements?  Some  dairymen  are 
still  troubled  in  finding  the  answer 
to  that  question.  We  believe  that 
A.  R.  Merrill,  extension  dairy 
specialist  in  Connecticut  has  found 
the  answer. 

In  a  study  of  863  farms,  with 
13,357  cows,  he  discovered  that  on 
the  farms  that  bought  replacements 
nearly  twice  as  many  cows  were 
sold  because  of  low  production  and 
about  four  times  as  many  because  of 
disease  and  breeding  troubles  as  in 
herds  in  which  replacements  were 
raised. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of 
raising  replacements  is  in  the  average 
length  of  time  a  cow  stays  in  the 
herd  4  years  where  replacements 
are  raised,  only  2.4  years  where  they 
are  purchased  even  after  which 
the  herd  raiser  (as  contrasted  with 
the  herd  buyer)  is  able  to  sell  nearly 
five  times  more  of  his  cows  for 
dairy  purposes. 


Pat:  "Say.  what  caused  the 
explosion  at  the  plant  the  other 
day?" 

Mike:  "Oh.  Casey  was  carrying 
a  load  of  dynamite  and  the  noon 
whistle  blew." 


J.  Leslie  Ford  Elected 
Inter-State  Director 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  on  September  26,  J.  Leslie 
Ford  was  unanimously  elected  to 
complete  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
late  John  D.  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Ford  has  participated  in  many 
Inter-State  activities,  having  held 
offices  in  his  Local,  serving  as  dele- 
gate, on  the  resolutions  committee 
for  the  annual  meeting,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Wilmington  Inter-State  Milk 
Market.  Mr.  Ford,  whose  home  is 
Newark.  Del.,  is  also  active  in 
community  work  and  in  agricultural 
projects  of  a  state-wide  nature. 

His  election  followed  a  unanimous 
recommendation  from  the  delegates 
of  District  9-J.  which  he  will 
represent.  Under  the  law  under 
which  the  Inter-State  is  chartered, 
vacancies  on  the  Board  must  be 
filled  by  action  of  the  Board,  for 
which  reason  the  delegates  were 
asked  to  make  a  recommendation. 
In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Cooperative  this  recommendation 
was  gladly  followed  by  the  directors 
in  naming  Mr.  Ford. 


Room  for  One  More? 

Take  that  neighbor- 
member  who  didn't 
get  to  the  last  meet- 
ing   of     your     Local 

Get  every  member  out 
and  make  YOUR  Inter- 
state an  even  better 
Cooperative. 


You  would  not  knock  the  jokes  we 


use 


Could  you  but  see  those  we  refuse. 


New  Weight  Slip  in  Use 

A  new  type  of  semi-monthly 
weight  slip  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Company 
which  provides,  on  a  separate  strip 
and  in  column  form,  the  daily 
weights  of  milk  deliveries  by  each 
producer.  This  slip  also  provides 
space  for  the  patron  number,  total 
pounds  of  milk  for  the  period,  the 
butterfat  test  and  the  name  of  the 
month.  Separate  slips  are  provided 
for  each  half  of  the  month. 

Officials  of  the  Supplee  Company 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  re- 
vised form  of  weight  slip  will  prove 
more  satisfactory  to  the  plant  opera- 
tors and  payroll  clerks  as  well  as  to 
producers  than  any  similar  form 
previously  used. 

Use  of  the  new  weight  slips  was 
started  on  September  milk  de- 
liveries. 


Prices  Paid  for  4.0  %  Milk 
By  Philadelphia  Dealers 
August,  1940,  f.  o.  b.,  city  plant 

Abbotts  Dairies  2.45 

Baldwin  Dairies. 2.51 

Breuninger  Dairies  2.48 

Engel  Dairy  2.92 

Gross  Dairy.  ;J-|^ 

Harbisons'  Dairies  2.55 

Missimer  Dairies  2.67 

Scott-Powell  Dairies 2.38 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 2.44 

Sypherd's  Dairy 2.41 

South  Jersey  Prices 

F.  o.  b.  farm  psr  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk. 
Class  I        Class  II      Class  III 
August  $2.85  *$1.65  $1.10 

Sept.         2.85  1.65  1.14 

♦Increased  from    $1.35   on    August    5. 

Class  I  price  in  northern  New  Jersey 
markets  is  $3.00  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk, 
f.  o.  b.  farm,  Class  II  and  III  prices 
same  as  in  South  Jersey. 

The  price  of  4%  milk  of  each  class  is 
20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than 
the  price  of  3.5%  milk. 

Supplementary  Notes  to 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 

AH  price  schedules  at  Pennsylvania 
markets  are  set  by  official  orders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 
and  are  based  on  milk  containing  4.0% 
butterfat.  (Prices  in  the  Huntingdon. 
Mt.  Union  and  Tyrone  markets,  as  set 
forth  in  Order  48.  effective  February  16. 
1940.  are  based  on  3.5  %  milk  but  in  order  to 
obtain  uniformity  in  these  compilations, 
the  butterfat  differentials  have  been  added 
so  as  to  obtain  the  price  of  4%  milk  which 
is  here  reported.) 

Class  III  Prices    4.0%  Milk 

MARKET  AUGUST  SE,PT 

All  Penna.  Markets       $1    15  $1  .  19 

Md.  &  Del.  Stations        1.17  1  .  20 

Wilmington  117  1  •  20 

Average  price  92-score  butter  at  New  York: 
Cents  Per  Pound 
First  Half  Last  Half       Monthly 
August  27.68  27.55  27  61 

September     28.00  28.93  28.51 

The  August  average  price  (in  bold 
face  type)  is  the  weighted  average  price 
paid  by  the  dealer  indicated,  according  to 
price  schedules  furnished,  or  as  determined 
from  statements  furnished  with  milk  checks 
and  checked  in  the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  premi- 
ums which  may  be  earned  by  the  producer. 
The  butterfat  differential  on  Class  1  and 
11.  also  on  (flass  111  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  4  cents  for  each  point  (0. 1  %)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.0%. 

The  price  schedule  as  given  f.  o.  b.  any 
particular  market  applies  to  all  fluid  milk 
dealers  in  that  market. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Classification  Percentages— August   1^ 

PENNSYLVANIA.  MARYLAND  and  DLLAWAKL 

Class    Class      Class       Class      Bonus  to 
n     ,  I         lA  II  III       "^"  Producers 

K^n'^F^s ;::::.  57.84  .;      8.40  3376  :; 

^^^Z^Si^'.nM  :.           11.25     16  07    38%  of  Prod. 

Delchester  Farms                    32  .  .            4y 

Eachus  Dairies                        88  I                         8L81%Prod. 

EngelDairy..                          VO  ..                                         ^          ^^    p^^^ 

Fraims  Dairies                         /:).ii  in 

Gross  Dairy^ .,  .                     70  ^           71%   of   CI.    I 

Harbisons   Dairies                    U  ■  ■            ^y             "                ^^ 

Harshbarger  Dairy a75.2  alLZ     a2l   tt       b 

Hernig,  Peter,  Sons                 26  /4 

Hill  Crest  Farms                      94.4  3.6        , 

Hoffman  Dairies  (Hntdn)      35.5  3.5       ^9.3          I    /       _                p      , 

Martin  Century  Farms  ...c83.  53  cl6.47                   70.15%    Prod. 

Missimer  Dairies 77.54  22.46 

Nelson  Dairies 60  .^           24            16 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co.    29 .  I  2.4       68 . 5        .  _           ,  ^^      .   p      , 

Scott-Powell  Dairies               59  34             7           63%   of   Prod 

Supplee-Wills-Jones                62  77  33.3         3.93     65.31%    CI.    1 

Sypherd's  Dairy 67  8.9       24.1 

Turner  &  Wescott                    51  -    ,,       ^i            ^^ 

WapleDairy 87.1  7  9         5            .^ 

Wawa  Dairies                           71  ._            19            lU 

Williamsburg  Dairy     1-15     95  5 

"      16-31      96  4 

NEW  JERSEY 

JSJorm  Cream  Excess 

All  r^      •       ••  A "  1  1  *!  Balance 

Abbotts  Dairies     A  I  i-? 

"B" 125 

Scott-Powell  Dairies dlOO 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 100 

a    Percentage  of  each  producers  individual  base. 

b    DeUveries  in  excess  of  I.  lA,  II.  i  a  Aft  a'  ^t  *7  OR-  ria««  II 

c    Martin  Century  paid  in  August.  Class  I.  66.83%  at  $2.79;  16.68%  at  $2.98    Class  II. 

13  18%  at  $1.54:  3.29%  at  $1.58.    (Prices  of  4%  Grade  "B     m.lk  f.o.b.  Lansdale.) 
d    "A"  bonus  paid  on  51  %  of  norm.  ^ 

Feed  Price  Summary  For  September,  1940 

Compiled  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative.  Inc. 
from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers. 

Sept.  August  Sept.  %  Change  Sept.,  1940 

1940  1940  1939  compared  with 

Ingredients  ($  per  T.)        ($  per  T.)      ($perT.)  Aug.    1940       Sept     '939 

WheatBran 29.89  30.32  32.2  -142  -     7  20 

^^^:?^^'^::::  ?.?.        ;  :        "V       "J' 

MUedDa..yRaUo„.,6|    32.54  3,4  33.50  +252  -^87 

32%     3?:  53  39  45  43  65  -4  87  -   14  02 

Brewer.  Grain. .      29  69  29.38  32.72  +1.06  -     9  26 


oCf  ff»|waXi? 


"Every  day  that  little  cheap- 
skate comes  in  here  and  gets  a 
drink  on  the^house!" 


Che 


The  receiving  station  at  v^nam- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  operated  by  the 
Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Company 
has  recently  been  modernized  and  is 
being  officially  opened  on  October  3. 
This  plant  is  equipped  not  only  as  a 
receiving  station  but  as  a  con- 
densery.  It  is  also  equipped  with  a 
complete  testing  laboratory. 


A  doctor  received  a  note  which 
read  as  follows: 

"Please  call  and  see  my  husband. 
It's  his  head.  He's  had  it  off  and 
on  all  yesterday,  and  today  he's 
sitting  with  it  in  his  hands  between 
his  knees." 


Just  As   Good 
As  We  Make  It 

That  is  100  per  cent  true  ol"  our 
government — township,  county,  state 
and  national  -  and  to  "Make  it 
Good"  we  must  get  out  and  vote 
intelligently. 

This  same  principle  is  every  hit  as 
true  with  vour  own  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers    Cooi)eiative. 

Attend  your  Local  meeting  and 
vote  the  best  men  into  office. 


I 


I 


October,  1940 

Prices  4%  Grade  "B"  Milk 

Xur..t  Av.r.g..  .nd  Au.u.t  and  September  Schedule..     (Explanatory  notes^a.  t.t. 

^      ,  Delivery  Point  Augu.t 

Dealer  _,  /■ 

Philadelphia  Dealers  Philadelphia,  Pa  see  page  6 

4.  1    ^r   noJr;*.*  Coudersport,  ra  ^-"^ 

Abbotts  Dairies  Curryville.  Pa 2.10 

Easton.  Md 2.15 

..  ■  ' Goshen.  Pa 2.21 

Kelton,  Pa 


*i 


Oxford.  Pa. 
•  •  Port  Allegany,  Pi 


Spring  Creek.  Pa 2.01 

Avondale  Farms  Dairy  Bethlehem.  Pa  1-80     1 .  74 

Blue  Hen  Farms S^^' u'"?!?"'      P«  2  23 

n         •   „«,  Dairifxt  Richlandtown,  ra ^-^^ 

KX  PrXers-  Co-op.:  Ce-erville,  Md  2.5 

Clover  Dairy  Company  W.lmmgtor,    Del 2 .  39 

Delchester  Farms                                      Iptngfield.  Pa.       .:::::.  2:60 

Duncans  Dairy                                           w"    . /-u-_._^   p^  2.76 

Del.  V:     /. 2.39 

Brandts°ville.  Pa 2.28 

Byers.  Pa^  2.28 

Carlisle.  Pa 2.28 

Hurlock.  Md 2.23 

2.28 

2.25 
2.20 
2.25 


(Prices  quot«d  are 
f.  o.  b.  delivery  point) 

1  of  page  on  P 

Clasa  1  Price 
Aug.  and  Sept. 

$2.98 

2.38 

2.47 

2  56 

2  63 

2  65 

2.65 

2  38 

2  34 
t2  85 

2  77 


2.23 
2.23 
2.04 


2  62 


r  rarnis  — -=- 

Dairv  bpringheld,  ri 

Eachus  Dairies  ZT       f       i 

Fraims  Dairies. Wilmington. 

Harbisons'  Dairies 


••      Kimberton.  Pa. 

.    Massey,  Md 

•• Millville.  Pa.. 

••  Sudlersville,  Md 

Harshbarger  Dairy ^>^.?°"^'  ^^ p  O 

Hernig.  Peter.  Sons Boiling  Springs.  Pa  u 

Hershey  Creamery  Co X''^^??^^    o_ 

Highland  Dairy  Co. 


C 

3 


^ 


Doe  Run,  Pa ^ 


Hill  Crest  Farms  E-'^f/^^J^o  ^' 

Dairy Bedford,  r 


Hoffman  Dairy 

"  "  Huntingdon,  ra. 

Johnson.  J.  Ward .' .  .  Woodlyn.  Pa. 

Keith's  Dairy Altoona,  Pa. 


bo 

(0 


1.80 
1.85 
2.46 
2.90 

1.94 
2.60 


2.62 
z2.60 


1.89 

2.12 
2.17 
2.20 
2.02 
2.16 


Martin  Century  Farms Lansdale,  Pa. .  ]8 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy Chester,  Pa.^  g 

Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co Mt.  Union    Pa^  "Si  oc 

Nelson  Dairies Jeffersonville,  Pa C        ^.^D 

Pebble  Hill  Farm Doylestown.  Pa .g 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson,  Pa._  ^ 

Royale  Dairy Lewistowrv  Pa ^ 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Clayton.  Del.  g 

New  Holland,  Pa 3 

••  ••  ••  .  .  Pottstown,  Pa o 

••     ■  ■ Snow  Hill.  Md « 

Sheffeld  Condensed  Milk  Co Rising  Sun,  Md ^ 

Stegmeier.  Clayton Tamaqua   Pa 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co Bedford.  Pa.    .  ^  •  J" 

"     •'      Chambersburg,  Pa ^.ID 

Hagerstown,  Md 2.10 

Harrington,  Del 2.15 

Huntingdon.  Pa o 

Leaman  Place,  Pa 2 .  23 

Lewistown.  Pa 2.15 

Mercersburg,  Pa 2.15 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Del 2.15 

Nassau,  Del 2.14 

Princess  Anne,  Md 2.09 

Townsend,  Del 2.15 

Waynesboro,  Pa 2.15 

.Worton,  Md 2.15 

Swavely,  H.  R.  Dairy Pottstown.  Pa "- 

Sylvan  Seal  Milk  Co.  (Del.  only) F.  O.  B.  Farm  2.10 

Turner  &  Wescott Glen  Roy,  Pa ^Ob 

Walnut  Bank  Farm Quakertown.  Pa 2.32 

Waple  Dairies Tyrone,  Pa ^  •  15 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms Wawa,  Pa 

*    The  amount  paid  on  account  was  equivalent  to  this  price. 

t    A  Class  I-A  price  of  $2.20  per  cwt.  of  4%  milk  applies  in  these  markets. 

z   Distress  milk  not  included. 


2.33 


2 
2 
2 


77 
98 
98 


t2. 

85 

2. 

77 

2. 

62 

2. 

62 

2. 

62 

2. 

56 

2. 

62 

2. 

58 

2 

50 

2. 

58 

t2 

96 

2. 

58 

n 

85 

2 

98 

n 

58 

u 

70 

2 

98 

t2 

96 

2 

98 

2 

.98 

n 

.70 

2 

.98 

2 

98 

U 

96 

t2 

58 

2 

.60 

2 

66 

2 

.71 

2 

.44 

t2.96 
2.47 
2  55 
2  49 
2.58 
2.53 
2  67 
2.55 
2.55 
2.58 
2.55 
2.47 
2.58 
2.55 
2.58 
t2.85 

2.65 

2.98 

t2.70 

2  98 


e  6.   Column    1). 

Class 

11  Price 

August 

September 

$1.58 

$1.62 

1.50 

1.54 

1.51 

1.55 

1.47 

1    50 

1.53 

1.57 

I    54 

1.58 

1    54 

1   58 

I    50 

1    54 

1.49 

1.53 

1.43 

1.47 

1.67 

1    70 

1    53 

1.57 

1   67 

1    70 

1.58 

1.62 

1.58 

1.62 

1   43 

1.47 

1   67 

1.70 

I    53 

1.57 

1.53 

1.57 

1.53 

1.57 

1   47 

1    50 

1   53 

1.57 

I   47 

1    50 

1    52 

1    56 

1.47 

1.50 

1.43 

1   47 

1.53 

1    57 

1   43 

1   47 

1.58 

1.62 

1.43 

1   47 

I   46 

1    50 

1   58 

1   62 

1   43 

1   47 

1.58 

1.62 

1   58 

1   62 

1.46 

1.50 

1.58 

1.62 

1    58 

1   62 

1.43 

1   47 

1   43 

1.47 

1.47 

1.50 

1    54 

1.58 

1.54 

1.58 

1.47 

1.50 

1   43 

1.47 

1   51 

1.55 

1.52 

1    56 

1   47 

1.50 

1.47 

1.50 

1.52 

I    56 

1    54 

I    58 

1    52 

1    56 

1    52 

1    56 

1.47 

1    50 

1   47 

1.50 

1.47 

1.50 

1   47 

1.50 

1.52 

1.56 

1   47 

1.50 

1.43 

1.47 

1.54 

1.58 

1.58 

1   62 

1   46 

1.50 

1.58 

1   62 

s 


Secondary 

SOUTH  JERSEY 


The  advisory  committee    or   the 
South  Jersey  Inter-State  Milk  Mar- 
ket met  with  other  dairy  and  agricul- 
tural leaders  at  Woodbury  on  Sep- 
tember   17.      Among    those   partici- 
pating in  the  program  were  Ur.  Wm. 
H   Martin,  Dean  of  the  Agricultural 
College:  John  Bishop,  chairman  of 
the  New  Jersey  Milk  Control  Board; 
Professor  John  Bartlett,  head  of  the 
Dairy  Department  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College;  O.  H.  Hoffman. 
Jr..  general  manager  of  Inter-State; 
County   Agents   George    I-    Ball   ot 
Salem  County  and  George  L.  Lamb 
of  Gloucester  County. 

Speakers  analyzed  the  milk  mar- 
ket situation  critically,  discussing 
with  the  producers  present  many  of 
the  problems  that  are  facing  dairy- 
men and  of  work  being  attempted 
toward  their  improvement. 

Dr.  Martin  urged  especially  that 
if  producers  wished  to  continue 
with  milk  control  they  should  decide 
on  a  law  that  is  satisfactory  to  all 
parties  concerned,  then  work  for 
its  enactment  and  enforcement. 

Mr.  Hoffman  discussed  the  work 
the  Cooperative  has  been  doing  to 
help  its  members  in  New  Jersey, 
and  especially  the  handling  of  milk 
supplies  which  have  been,  for  various 
reasons,  without  a  regular  market. 


WILMINGTON 


arkets 

Fill  your  car! 

When  you  go  to  your 

Local  Meeting.      Take 

your   r  amiiy — ui    yv#v*r 

Neighbor  -  Member 

— or  Both 


Make  it  a  good  meeting 


working  together  and  of  the  co- 
operative organizations  maintaining 
a  strong  reserve  fund  for  the  pro- 
tection of  members  and  their  mar    rf" 

Another  speaker  was  O.  H.  Hoft- 
man.  Jr.,  who  discussed  the  work  of 
the  Cooperative  and  especially  the 
expansion  of  its  activities  and  the 
conditions  in  the  Wilmington  area. 

Brief  remarks  were  also  made  by 
County  Agent  George  Worrilow, 
by  H.  B.  McDowell,  a  member  of  the 
Delaware  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
by  F.  R.  Ealy.  market  manager. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Lampeter.  Millersville.  Paradise, 
Quarryville.  Rothville  and  Witmer. 
Members  will  be  notified  by  mail  as 
to  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting 
of  each  of  the  Locals. 

Market  Manager  C.  E.  Cowan 
attended  the  delegate  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Bargaining  Agency  at  Syra- 
cuse on  September  30.  at  which  prep- 
arations ^v^?re  made  for  the  hearing 
on  the  Federal-State  marketing  order, 
which  opens  at  New  York  City  on 
October  7. 

The  blended  price  on  milk  from 
this  area  shipped  to  New  York  City 
was  $1,845  per  hundred  pounds  of 
3.5  percent  milk  in  August  $1.81 
from  the  201-10  mile  zone.  This 
price  was  based  upon  the  following 
class  prices  and  percentages: 


\ 


October,  1940 


I 


Classes 

I 

II-A 

II-B 

11-C 

III-A 

III-B 

IIl-C 

III-D 

IV-A 

IV-B 


Percentages 

45.36 

14.76 

3.62 

3.94 

8.66 

3.27 

13.13 

3.15 

2.27 

1.64 


Class  Prices 

$2,450 
1.861 
1.553 
1.403 
1.401 
1.453 
1.163 
1.128 
1.053 
1.110 


I 


TRENTON 


More  than  1 50  members  and 
guests  attended  the  annual  dinner 
and  business  session  of  the  Wilming- 
ton Inter-State  Milk  Market  at 
Red  Lion.  Del.,  on  Septeniber  19. 
A  complete  report  of  activities  for 
the  past  year  was  given,  including 
the  financial  report  by  I.  Ralph 
Zollers  and  the  reporting  of  market- 
ing activities  by  J.  Leslie  Ford. 

The  following  men  were  elected 
to  the  marketing  committee:  R.  E. 
Bower.  Chesapeake  City;  Fred  Mar- 
tenis.  Elkton  and  J.  Hazel  Price, 
Warwick,  all  from  Maryland;  J. 
Leslie  Ford.  H.  Wilson  Price  and 
H.  C.  Milliken  of  Newark;  Irwin  G. 
Klair,  Marshallton;  Chas.  B.  Moore, 
Bear;  and  H.  B.  McDowell,  Jr., 
Middletown,  all  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Bower  was  re-elected  chair- 
man and  W.  Levis  Phipps  was  re- 
elected secretary  of  the  committee. 
A  principal  speaker  on  the  pro- 
gram was  B.  B.  Derrick,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, which  operates  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  market.  He  stressed 
especially  the  necessity  of  dairymen 


Production  in  the  Trenton  area 
during  late  September  was  some- 
what higher  than  on  September  1. 
Recent  rains  have  given  pastures  a 
boost  and  it  appears  that  the  supplies 
of  silage  and  roughage  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  normal  feeding  needs  during 
the  winter. 

Scattered  reports  from  some  sec- 
tions indicate  that  consumption  is 
not  up  to  expectations. 

All  producers  meeting  sanitary 
requirements  are  now  placed  satis- 
factorily on  good  markets. 

If  at  any  time  the  market  manager 
can  be  of  assistance  to  any  member 
in  helping  to  detect  causes  of  high 
bacteria  counts  or  of  unsatisfactory 
sediment  tests,  producers  desiring 
his  services  may  secure  immediate 
help  through  a  personal  or  phone  call 
to  Frederick  Shangle,  secondary 
market  manager,  at  his  Trenton 
office,  19  W.  State  Street;  phone. 
Trenton  4083. 


Hallowe'en  it  coming  and  Peter  and 
Elizabeth  are  prepared  with  their 
jack  o' lantern.  Picture  sen  t  by  Mm. 
J.  Raymond  Councill,  Easton,  Md. 


LANCASTER 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Lancaster  Inter-State  Milk  Market 
meets  on  October  2  to  discuss  prog- 
ress and  plans  for  the  market.  This 
is  the  last  meeting  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  members  shipping  to  Lan- 
caster will  be  asked  to  elect  a  new 
advisory  committee  at  the  time  of 
their  Local  meetings  this  fall.  Each 
of  the  following  Locals  will  elect  one 
or     more     committeemen:         West 


Commission  Issues 

Price  Order  For  Scranton 

A  new  price  order  has  recently 
been  issued  for  the  Scranton  market 
providing  for  a  continuation  of  the 
present  prices  until  April  30,  1941, 
at  which  time  the  Class  I  price  will 
be  reduced  from  $2.76  to  $2.50 
while  the  Class  I A  price  will  then 
be  reduced  from  $2.00  to  $1.80. 
These  prices  apply  to  milk  of  3.3 
percent  butterfat  content  delivered 
f.o.  b.  the  dealer's  plant  in  Scranton. 

Not  what  you  do,  but  how  you 
do  it,  is  the  test  of  your  capacity. 


I 


Delegates  and  Members 
Meet  November  25-26 


THE  entire  session  of  the  Co- 
operative's fifth  annual  delegate 
meeting  will  be  taken  up,  except  for 
the  banquet,  with  the  business  of 
the  Cooperative.  This  event  will  be 
>-#.M  a^  thf  Reniamin  Franklin 
Hotel  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
November  25-26.  These  dates  were 
selected  as  being  the  most  suitable 
considering  the  probable  confusion 
regarding  the  observance  of  Thanks- 
giving. 

No  one  part  of  the  annual  meeting 
program  can  be  emphasized  as  be- 
ing more  important  than  another. 
The  program  will  include  full  and 
complete  reports  of  the  officers  and  a 
discussion  of  the  programs  of  work 
for  the  Cooperative.  The  policy  is 
being  continued  of  having  no  out- 
side speaker  address  the  business 
session  of  the  meeting,  the  entire 
time  being  given  over  to  the  dele- 
gates for  their  work. 

Resolutions   will   be  discussed  on 
the  first  day  during  the  time  avail- 
able, but  final  action  on  all  resolu- 
tions   will    be    withheld    until    the 
second  day  of  the  meeting.     As  an- 
nounced   elsewhere,    it    is    requested 
that    resolutions    be    submitted    in 
advance  of  the  meeting  in  order  to 
permit    study     by     the     resolutions 
committee  and  the  mimeographing 
of  them  for  presentation  to  delegates. 
The  annual  banquet  will  be  held 
on    the    evening    of    November    25. 
which    will    include    not    only    the 
banquet  but  excellent  entertainment 
and  a  talk  by  one  of  the  country's 
outstanding  speakers.  Wm.   Dern    - 
humorist,  lecturer  and  story  teller 
from    Cincinnati,    Ohio.       He    was 
selected  to  talk  to  the  members  at 
this  event  on  the  basis  of  recommen- 
dations from  friends  who  had  heard 
him  and  endorsements  from  organi- 
zations in  widely  scattered  parts  of 
the  country.     Details  of  the  enter- 
tainment part  of  the  banquet  pro- 
gram   are    being    worked    out    and 
promise     to     fulfill    admirably     the 
requirements  for  this  event. 

Women's  Meeting 

Plans  are  being  laid  early  for  a 
successful  and  entertaining  pro- 
gram at  the  women's  session  of  the 
annual  delegate  meeting  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooper- 
ative. 

The  Women's  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  Mrs.  A.  K.  Rothenberger. 
Worcester,  Pa.,  chairman;  Mrs.  W. 
Ford  Adams,  Cordova.  Md.;  Mrs. 
Frank  C.  Pettit.  Woodstown,  N.  J.; 
and  Mrs.'H.  Wilson  Price,  Newark. 
Del.;  met  in  the  Cooperative's  office 
late  in  September  and  worked  out 
many  of  their  plans. 


The  program  as  now  developed 
will  consist  of  group  singing,  followed 
by  a  brief  address  of  welcome  by  the 
chairman  of  the  women's  group.  A 
musical  skit  by  Robert  McKinley 
of  the  Dairy  Council  staff  follows 
and  gives  every  promise  of  being 
not  only  highly  entertaining  but 
soundly  instructive  also. 

The  main  feature  of  the  program 
will  be  a  talk  by  Mrs.  Marie  C. 
Harrington.  Educational  Director 
of  the  St.  Louis  Dairy  Council,  who 
is  known  nationally  for  her  sound 
approach  to  the  tremendous  job  of 
promoting  the  use  of  milk. 

Short  motion  picture  films  will  add 
variety  to  the  program,  as  will  also 
a  solo  by  R.  S.  Brown,  county 
agricultural  agent  at  Easton.  Md., 
who  also  is  the  leader  of  the  group 
singing. 

The  program  will  close  with  the 
entire  group  singing  "God  Bless 
America.  " 


You  canH  vote 

lor  officers  and  delegates  of 
your  Inter-State  Local  unless 
vou  attend  vour  Local  meeting. 

Watch  Jor  notice  by  mail — 
then  get  out  the  i'ote. 


Set  Your  Standards  High 
When  Buying  Dairy  Cows 

Although  it  is  generally  agreed 
now  that  raising  one's  own  dairy 
herd  replacements  is  more  economical 
than  buying  them  when  ample 
amounts  of  roughage  can  be  grown 
on  the  farm,  dairymen  who  do  buy 
cows  should  decide  at  the  start  that 
it  pays  to  get  the  best. 

"Why  spend  $80  cash  on  an  ani- 
mal that  will  do  nothing  but  lose 
more  money?"  asks  E.  J.  Perry, 
extension  dairyman  at  the  New 
Jersey  College  of  Agriculture.  Rut- 
gers University.  "Cows  purchased  at 
five  or  six  years  of  age  are  very 
likely  to  play  out  sooner  than  ex- 
pected because  the  rather  intensive 
system  of  feeding  necessary  to 
obtain  heavy  production  is  certain 
to  place  a  strain  upon  a  cow. 

"As  many  buying  dairymen  real- 
ize, there  are  many  advantages  to 
selecting  good  two-year-olds.  They 
should  be  of  good  size  and  type  and 
the  production  of  their  near  rela- 
tives, especially  their  sisters,  dams 
and  grandams,  should  be  known. 
When  buying  such  animals,  there  is 
practically  no  danger  of  getting  those 
which  have  been  culled  from  a  herd 
because   of   low    test   or   a   previous 


touch  of  mastitis.  Furthermore, 
their  cost  is  less  and  the  chances 
are  excellent  that  there  will  be 
several  producing  years  ahead. 

"Although  a  herd  owner  may  be 
skilled  at  selecting  a  good  cow.  he 
would  be  still  wiser  to  arrange  to 
grow  his  own  replacements  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  Veterinary 
authorities  are  constantly  recom- 
mending this  practice  because  there 
is  practically  no  danger  of  diseases 
such  as  mastitis,  contagious  abortion 
and  tuberculosis  being  introduced  in 
the  home  herd.  Besides,  if  a  breeder 
pays  careful  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  selection  and  breeding,  he 
is  well  on  the  way  to  raising  the 
average  milk  and  fat  yield  of  his 
herd.  " 

• 

Winners  Picked  at 
4-H  Club  Dairy  Show 

The  New  Castle  County.  Dela- 
ware, 4-H  Calf  Show  and  Judging 
Contest  was  held  at  the  University 
of  Delaware  Farm.  Newark,  on 
Saturday.  September  28.  About  25 
animals  were  shown  by  4-H  Club 
members,  with  Horace  Ginn  of 
Middletown  winning  the  grand 
championship  of  Jerseys;  Miriam 
Wilson  of  Wilmington,  the  grand 
championship  of  Guernseys;  while 
Alberta  Pordham  of  Middletown 
showed  the  grand  champion  Holstein. 

Eighteen  young  folks  participated 
in  the  dairy  cattle  judging  contest, 
to  which  the  Wilmington  Inter- 
State  Milk  Market  Committee  do- 
nated $15.00  of  prize  money. 

Horace  Ginn  took  first  in  judging 
and  with  it  a  $4.00  prize;  Wm. 
Eiermann  of  Townsend  won  second 
prize  of  $3.00;  Alberta  Pordham  won 
3rd  prize  of  $2.00;  while  Ed.  Shetzler 
of  Middletown;  Eugene  Fraze.  New- 
ark; Walter  Patterson.  Newark;  Wm. 
Pierson.  Hockessin;  Melson  Sam- 
mons,  Townsend  and  Ernest  Eier- 
mann, Townsend,  took  the  next 
six  places  in  order,  each  winning 
$1.00  of  prize  money.  The  prizes 
were  awarded  by  Floyd  R.  Ealy, 
manager  of  the  Wilmington  market. 

The  contest  and  show  were  follow- 
ed by  a  pageant  presented  by  all 
the  4-H  Clubs  of  the  county. 


New  Jersey  will  be  represented 
at  the  4-H  events  of  the  Nationa 
Dairy  Show  by  a  team  of  boys  con- 
sisting of  David  Elwell  of  Woods- 
town  and  Sam  Patrick.  Salem.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  many  years  that 
New  Jersey  4-H  groups  will  have 
participated  in  events  of  this  type 
outside  of  the  state. 


Visitor:  "There's  a  boy  named 
George  Smith  working  here.  I'm 
his  grandfather.      May   I   see  him." 

Grocer:  "You  just  missed  him> 
He's  gone  to  your  funeral.  " 
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Cooperative  Marketing 


COMMENCEMENT  Speakers  this 
June  spoke  of  the  twilight  fall- 
ing upon  Western  Civilization. 
Now  in  September  we  see  that 
twilight  deepening  to  dark  night. 
Out  of  the  chaos  caused  by  the 
tumble  of  great  democracies  rises 
the  wane  light  of  American  democ- 
racy, struggling  alone  in  a  world  of 
totalitarianism. 

America  has  always  stood  for  the 
great  pioneering  spirit  in  a  land  of 
opportunity.  In  the  past  there  have 
been  times  when  this  ideal  was  lost 
in  the  morass  of  money-making  and 
excited  living.  But  all  through  these 
dark  periods  of  forgetfulness  de- 
termined men  and  women  were 
working  on  a  plan  which  they  knew 
would  be  the  salvation  of  America 
when  the  day  of  reckoning  for  the 
careless  approached.  These  men 
and  women  had  a  new,  sound 
ideal  which  they  sold  first  to  the 
citizen  who's  occupation  is  the 
life-blood  of  any  nation,  the  farmer. 
This  ideal  was  the  Cooperative  Sys- 
tem. Unlike  most  recovery  plans 
the  cooperative  system  is  a  practical 
plan  based  on  sound  economics  and 
on  a  high  standard  of  life. 

Among  the  First 

The  milk  producers  were  among 
the  first  to  realize  the  advantages  of 
the    cooperative    system.       In    the 
past  thirty  years  farmers  all  over  the 
country     have     organized     for     the 
purpose  of  protecting  their  market. 
In  the  four  C's  of  co-operation  they 
see  the  clear  road  to  a  steady  and 
profitable   market   accompanied    by 
better  living.    They  are  offered  first, 
comradeship    with    their    fellows,    a 
fundamental  American  principle  en- 
abling the  farmer  to  help  his  neigh- 
bor while  he  helps  himself.      If  the 
farmers  are  good  business  partners 
they   will   be   better   play   partners. 
With  this  comradeship  the  producer 
accepts  conciliation  knowing  that  he 
must    sometimes    give    way    to    the 
opinions  and  needs  of  others  for  the 
greater  good  of  all.     In  this  way  he 
builds  confidence  in  his  fellow  man, 
in   the  elected   manager  of   his   co- 
operative,   and    in    the    God    who 
watches   over  all.      Finally   the   co- 
operative    milk     producer     is     con- 
secrated  to    his    work    of    producing 
the  best  possible  product  under  the 
most    scientific    conditions    that    he 
might  not  only  insure  a  livelihood  for 
himself  and  his  family  but  that  he 
might    also    insure    the    health    and 
safety  of  his  community. 

Cooperative  marketing  is  the  only 
answer     for     the     milk     producer. 


Twenty  thousand  farmers  individu- 
ally can  do  nothing.  Twenty  thou- 
sand farmers  collectively  can  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  dealers 
the  consumers  and  the  Congress,  if 
need  be.  The  farmer  alone  cannot 
bargain  for  a  milk  price,  nor  can  he 
standardize  a  fluctuating  milk  de- 
mand. But  the  farmer  in  coopera- 
tion with  his  fellow  farmers  can 
regulate  the  fluid  milk  market  to  the 
advantage  of  the  dealer,  the  con- 
sumer— and  himself.  The  relation 
of  fluid  milk  to  the  demand  and  to 
the  butter,  cream,  and  by-products 
market  is  a  complicated  one.  Only 
by  organizing  and  allowing  experts 
to  study  the  situation  can  the 
individual  dairyman  hope  to  cope 
with  the  tremendous  problem  of 
retaining  a  stable  market. 

Helps  Everyone 

At  present  cooperatives  are  pro- 
tecting members  and  non-members 
alike.  Intensive  education,  enthu- 
siasm, and  success  should  soon  con- 
vince the  non-member  that  the 
milk  cooperative  is  the  best  agent 
to  insure  him  a  market  protected 
from  the  fluctuations  inherent  in  the 
product.     He  should  learn  too,  that 


JOSEPHINE  Andrews  tells  us 
"Why  Cooperative  Marketing 
Is  a  Benefit  to  Milk  Producers," 
the  submission  of  an  essay  on  this 
subject  being  one  of  the  require- 
ments for  participating  in  Inter- 
State's  dairy  queen  contest  last 
month.  Essays  by  other  con- 
testants   will    be    carried    in    the 
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through  the  cooperative  he  can 
better  provide  for  his  family  by 
helping  to  bring  education,  better 
living  conditions,  and  better  govern- 
ment to  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  Soon  the  non-member  will 
realize  that  while  the  cooperative 
leaders  are  concentrating  on  market, 
production,  and  quality  control  in 
the  cold  terms  of  organization,  rules 
and  regulations,  behind  all  these 
lie  human  needs,  desires,  and  prob- 
lems, being  solved  on  the  basis  of 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number.  He  will  realize  that  only 
through  an  organization  of  this 
kind  can  the  widening  gap  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer  be 
bridged. 

Cooperative  marketing  is  not  only 
a  present  benefit  to  the  milk  pro- 
ducers, but  its  principle  Coopera- 
tion is  the  hope  of  America  in 
retaining  our  present  and  glorious 
system  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
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The  crop  reports  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture represent  a  tremendous 
amount  of  careful,  painstaking  work 
not  only  by  the  officials  of  the 
department  but  by  the  thousands  of 
crop  and  livestock  reporters  through- 
out the  country. 

This  service  is  pretty  much  taken 
for  granted  but  naturally  it  has  not 
always  been  available  to  the  farmers 
of  the  country.  In  fact,  in  1835 
James  T.  Earle,  president  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  following 
letter  to  presidents  of  other  state 
societies: 

"Dear  Sir:  For  the  promotion  of 
the  farming  interest  of  the  country, 
we  are  anxious  to  procure  the  earliest 
reliable  information  possible  of  the 
crops,  that  the  same  may  be  laid  before 
the  farmer  to  guide  him  in  the  selection 
of  the  best  time  to  dispose  of  the  fruits 
of  his  labors.  The  duty  should 
properly  be  imposed  upon  an  agricul- 
tural department  of  the  general  govern- 
ment; but  in  the  absence  of  such  pro- 
vision, and  in  view  of  the  artful 
practices  of  speculators  and  others, 
operating    most    disastrously    through 
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the  base  venality  of  the  public  press, 
upon  this  leading  interest,  the  obliga- 
tion is  devolved  upon  us 

"Let  us  have  gentlemen  of  intelli- 
gence and  reliable  judgment  in  each 
county  of  our  respective  States,  con- 
nected not  only  by  position  as  officers, 
but  by  interest,  too,  with  our  State 
societies,  that  we  have  a  right  to  call 
on  for  information  touching  the  crops 
of  their  different  localities.  They  can 
be  directed  to  forward  their  reports  to 
some  selected  officer,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  collate  them  and  dissemin- 
ate the  information  thus  deduced 
through  the  public  press,  and  by 
circulars  transmitted  to  each  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Societies  of  the 
Union." 


He:  "Meet  me  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  at  eight." 

She:  "The  Waldorf?  Say,  that's 
a  nice  place.  " 

He:  "Yeah,  and  it's  close  to 
where  we're  going,  too.' 


"Are  you  one  of  those 
watch  the  clocks?  " 

"No,  sir;   I   have  a  wrist 


girls  who 
watch.' 


Geography  Takes  a 

Milk  Bath 
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From  Our  Menu  Box 

"America  Chooses  the  Milky  Way" 
Says  Miss  Mary  Forman,  Dairy  Council 
Nutritionist— Here  Are  Some  De- 
licious New  Dishes  from  Her  New 
1940  Food  Demonstration  to  Prove  It. 

BORJU  PAPRIKAS 
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Robert  McKinley  of  the  Philadelphia  Dairy  Council  Staff  Spent 
His  Summer  with  a  Map  of  the  United  States  and  a  M.Ik  Bottle 
-Your  Dairy  Council  Reporter   Tells   You  What  Happened. 

^T^^E^D^Y  Council,  as  you  know,  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  new  ways 

A  to  tie  in  to  the  story  of  health  the  story  of  milk;    and  also  to  tie  both  in 

to  the  average  daily  life  of  the  child  and  young  adult  so  that  it  becomes 

second  nature  to    him  to  balance  his  diet  by  choosing  his  foods  correctly 

and  to  keep  his  milk  quota  high.  ,       ,       j  i  •    .    •      j       i 

Fifth  and  sixth  grades  are  key  grades  in  school  and  key  points  in  devel- 
opment. Children  are  becoming  more  awake  to  the  reasons  for  things  more 
receptive  to  well-placed  hints  and  indirect  suggestive  teaching.  I  here- 
fore,  a  project  planned  for  these  grades  must  have  in  it  something  of  the 
ingenious,  besides  something  of  the  educational.  It  must  be  highly  imag- 
inative and  yet.  at  the  same  time,  based  on  proven  acts  It  must  also  be 
directly  connected  with  the  child's  own  sphere  of  life,  leading  him  from 
things  which  he  knows  are  true  to  things  which,  smce  they  depend  on  the 
first  things,  must  of  necessity  also  be  true.  (Perhaps  this  is  a  long  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  McKinley's  "Jigsaw  Geography  but  the  problem  of 
teaching  fifth  and  sixth  graders  must  be  understood  before  this  project  can 

be  fully  appreciated.)  ,       ,  .         i  i  ^-        j 

"Jigsaw  Geography"  does  everyone  of  the  things  I  have  just  mentioned. 
As  a  mere  game,  it  is  so  fascinating  that  many  a  grown-up  will  warit  to  play 
it  along  with  Sally  and  Mary  and  Joe.  It  consists  of  single,  loose-leat 
sheets  of  paper,  one  for  each  of  the  forty-eight  states.  hach  sheet  is 
illustrated  with  a  large  picture  of  some  industry  or  product  native  to 
that  state.  And  each  state  has  its  own  little  story  about  a  coal  mine, 
for  instance,  or  a  cotton  seed,  or  brass-making.  (The  stones  are  extremely 
simple,  and  each  leads  up  to  a  definite  tie-up  between  the  coal-mine,  tor 
instance,  and  the  fuel  needed  for  the  human  body.      These  contrast  tie-ups 

are  illustrated  also.)  •  i       r    i        l 

BUT  that  is  only  one  part  of  the  game.  The  other  side  o  the  sheet 
shows  a  map  in  outline  of  the  same  state  with  various  little  symbols  illustrat- 
ing products  of  the  state.  These  must  be  jig-sawed  by  the  boy  or  girl  to 
fit  into  the  map.  Then  all  the  states  fit  onto  a  larger  master-map  in  the 
schoolroom.  If  the  teacher  finds  it  advisable,  the  various  maps  and  symbols 
may  be  colored  or  outlined  in  color  after  they  have  been  finished. 

When  the  project  is  finished,  then  the  class  has  a  complete  product  and 
industrial  map  of  the  United  States,  but  not  an  uninteresting  dry-as-dust- 
ordinary-map  a  map  which  each  one  individually  has  helped  to  put  to- 
gether a  map  in  which  each  state  has  a  particular  story  and  which  some 
boy  or  girl  actually  helped  to  make.  And.  the  point  in  which  the  Dairy 
Council  is  most  interested,  a  map  which  helps  to  tell  graphically  and  pic- 
torially  the  story  of  milk  and  health  in  the  life  of  a  person  and  a  nation. 
Mr.  McKinley  has  ingeniously  chosen  the  ILmpirc  State  Building  as  the 
focal  point  of  his  story  and  the  products  of  each  state  are  followed  to  it  as 
their  ultimate  destination.  He  shows,  interwoven  in  his  story,  how  the  men 
who  helped  to  build  the  Empire  State  Building  and  the  great  building  it- 


(From  Hungary) 


»    IV,     Veal 

I   tbsp.  Paprika 


Salt 


2-3  Onions 

Yl  cup  Sour  Cream 


Chop  onion  and  cook  in  hot  fat  till 
golden  color.  .Sprinkle  with  F>aprika  and 
mix  well.  Add  meat  cut  in  small  squares 
and  cook  for  a  few  minutes.  Add  a  little 
water  and  simmer  until  water  is  evap>orated. 
Repeat  process  till  meat  is  {|uite  tender. 
Add  sour  cream,  heat,  and  st;rve. 

VEGETABLES  A  LA  INGEBORG 

(From  Sweden) 


I   head  cauliflower 

}  hard  cooked  eggs 

I   tbsp.  butter 

I   tbsp.  minced  parsley 

3  firm  tomatoes 

I  can  asparagus 


I 'A  tbsp.  butter 

2  tbsp.  flour 

a.tparagus  juice 

5t,  cup  milk  &  cream 

2-3  tbsp.  tomato  puree 

4-5  tbsp.  grated  cheese 


Cook  cauliflower  whole.  Cut  eggs  in 
half,  remove  yolks  and  work  with  butter  to  a 
imste.  Add  salt  and  parsley.  1  orce  paste 
through  a  (luted  pastry  tube  and  hll  whites. 
Cook  sauce  of  butter,  flour,  asparagus  juice, 
milk  and  tomato  puree  When  thickened, 
season  to  taste  and  pour  onto  a  large  round 
platter.  In  center  place  cauliflower  and 
around  this  at  regular  intervals,  lay  several 
asparagus  tips.  Springle  whole  with  grated 
cheese.  Set  in  hot  oven  to  heat  through. 
Kemove  from  oven  and  between  asparagus 
lay  slices  of  tomato.  On  each  slice  place  a 
half  egg.     Serve  at  once. 

MILCH  BROTEN 

(From  Germany) 

Make  dough  with  Vz  pound  flour  and  2 
oz.  yeast  dissolved  in  I  cup  warm  milk. 
Work  well,  put  in  bowl,  cover  and  let  stand. 
Work  I'  2  ibs.  flour  with  I  pint  warm  milk, 
a  good  pinch  of  salt,  5  tbsp.  butter  and  the 
dough  containing  the  yeast.  Shape  into 
rolls,  brush  over  with  yolk  of  egg  and  put 
in  hot  oven,  lowering  temperature  after 
b  to  10  minutes. 

CREAM  DE  CAFE 

(From  Brazil) 

I   tbsp.  gelatine  Crushed  nut  brittle 

i'S  cup  strong  coffee  or  macaroons 

%  cup  sugar  3  cups  whipped  cream 

Soften  gelatine  with  some  of  coffee.  Cook 
rest  of  coffee  with  sugar  to  spin  thread.  Add 
gelatine  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Cool, 
fold  in  whipped  cream  and  turn  into 
molds.  I  rceze.  Unmold  and  garnish  with 
brittle  or  macaroons. 

All  the  recipes  given  here  have 
been  tested  in  her  own  kitchen  by 
Miss  Mary  Forman  and  are  only 
four  of  the  fourteen  used  in  "Now 
We're  Americans." 


self  are  all  a  result  of  the  strength  and  active 
bodies  and  brains  which  come  from  right 
eating,  living  and  thinking. 

Written  in  a  talkative,  chatty  manner 
facts  interlarded  with  fun  this  "Jigsaw 
Geography"  should  prove  a  boon  to  teachers 
whose  .Sallys  and  Joes  are  quite  likely  to 
regard  the  geography  book  as  not  only  the 
largest,  but  also  f^he  dullest  of  the  textbooks 
which  they  must  pore  over  laboriously  dur- 
ing the  next  year.  That's  why  we  think 
that  teachers  and  students  alike  will  wel- 
come "Geography's  Milk  Bath!" 


» 
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New  Generations-New  Problems 


I 


From  "Second  Generation  Members" 


IN    RECENT    YEARS    an    increasing 
number     of     cooperatives     have 
adopted     the     revolving     capital 
plan  of  financing.     Perhaps  a  plan 
for  revolving  the  board  of  directors 
might  merit  consideration.     Within 
the  limits  dictated  by  sound  business 
practice,    the    more    members    who 
have  an  opportunity  to  become  in- 
formed   about    the    complexities    of 
the    marketing    system    by    serving 
as  directors,  the  higher  the  level  ot 
understanding   of   business   and   co- 
operative   affairs.      The    invaluable 
asset   of   experience   is   given   wider 
diffusion.       Too    frequent     changes 
among  directors  may  be  dangerous, 
but  certainly  no  more  so  from  the 
long-term   viewpoint   than   a   board 
which  is  entirely  self-perpetuating. 
Would  not  the  cooperatives  richly 
benefit,    especially    from    the    long- 
time standpoint,  if  young  fellows  of 
30   or   40   were   given   more   of   the 
burden   of    management?      ^^^i"^^ 
believe  in  higher  education.     Suffi- 
cient evidence  of  this  is  given  in  the 
large  number  of  farm  boys  and  girls 
going  on  to  college  and  university. 
More  and  more  of  the  young  fellows 
coming  back  to  the  farm  have  had  a 
chance    to    learn    something    about 
economics,  marketing,  and  account- 
ing.     However,    it    is    doubtful    if 
these  young  farmers  have  a  chance 
to    help    the    cooperatives    as    they 
might  be  able.     This  seems  to  be  a 
source     of     administrative     ability 
which  farm  cooperatives  might  well 
tap  and  train  for  future  leadership. 

Personal  Conceit 
Sometimes  Involved 

Unfortunately,  a  director  often 
seeks  reelection  for  term  after  term 
because  of  a  feeling  that  his  stand- 
ing in  the  community  is  dependent 
upon  his  remaining  in  office.  If  he 
feels  this  way,  and  he  is  not  reelected 
he  leaves  with  a  sense  of  disgrace. 
Instead  of  remaining  an  intelligent 
supporter  and  booster  of  the  associ- 
ation, as  an  ex-director  should,  he 
becomes  a  liability  rather  than  an 
asset  to  the  organization^  a  pos- 
sibility that  is  largely  eliminated 
when  the  terms  of  directorship  are 
definitely  limited. 

The  prevailing  practice  in  some 
localities  of  electing  directors  in 
such  manner  that  a  complete  change 
in  the  board  will  not  occur  at  any 
election,  is  one  which  has  certain 
merits.  By  so  staggering  the  terms 
of  directors,  there  are  constantly 
on  the  board  individuals  who  are 
fully  familiar  with  association  affairs. 
At   the   same    time,    this   procedure 
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reduces  the  dangers  which  may  arise 
from  shifting  association  policies  too 
suddenly.  Some  of  the  newer  by- 
laws contain  the  provision  that 
"no  director  after  having  served  for 
two  consecutive  terms  shall  be 
eligible  to  succeed  himself,  but  after 
a  lapse  of  1  year  shall  again  be 
eligible."  With  3-year  terms  a 
director  could  serve  only  6  consecu- 
tive years,  but  after  a  lapse  of  a 
year  he  could  be  elected  to  two  more 
terms. 

What  Kind  of  a 

Plant  Did  You  Inherit? 

In  taking  stock  of  the  cooperative 
inheritance    which    we    have    today 
in    the   form    of    an   old-established 
association,  we  sometimes  find  that 
we  are  burdened  with  definite  mis- 
takes which  have  been  made  in  the 
past.       If    our    co-op    is    a     going 
concern,  it  is  very  rarely  that  these 
mistakes     outweigh     the     benefits. 
Nevertheless    they  present    definite 
problems  if  we  are  to  use  our  heri- 
tage to  the  best  advantage.     There 
is,  for  example,  the  matter  of  over- 
investments. 

Many  times  the  enthusiasm  which 
holds  sway  during  the  organizational 
period     of     a     co-op     overshadows 
prudence.       When     the     emotional 
wave    passes    and    sound    business 
judgment   prevails,   the  cooperative 
finds  itself  burdened  with  excessive 
fixed  charges.     It  may  not  discover 
this  fact — or  at  least  its  full  reper- 
cussions   may     not     be     felt — ^until 
considerable  time  has  elapsed.     In- 
deed the  brunt  of  the  burden  often 
falls  upon  the  second  generation.     It 
is    only    after    margins    have    been 
squeezed     down     and      competitors 
have    adjusted    their   operations    to 
match  those  of  the  cooperative  that 
the  handicap  of  over-investments  in 
facilities  becomes  acute. 

A  number  of  cases  might  be  cited 
in  which  farmers  can  boast  of  a 
costly,  well-equipped  building  while 
private  competitors  are  carrying  on 
identical  functions  with  facilities 
that  are  meager  by  comparison. 
Whatever  may  be  the  advertising 
value  of  the  larger  plant — or  such 


other    intangibles    as    the    pride    of   j 
ownership     the    fact    remains    that 
the     relatively     low     costs     at     the 
competitor's   plant    is   the   cause  of 
many  second-generation  headaches. 

Under-Investment  Also  a  Fault 

The    matter    of    over-investment,  | 
incidentally,  does  not  always  involve 
the  acquiring  of  excessive  facilities. 
There    seems    to    be    evidence    that 
some  cooperatives,   instead  of   hav- 
ing too  much,  spend  too  much  for 
what  they  have.     As  a  local  enter- 
prise they  often  feel  that  they  must 
use   local   labor   and   local   builders.  . 
This  in  itself  is  commendable,  pro- 
vided the  local  builder  has  adequate 
experience  in  constructing  the  type 
of    plant    needed.      However,    if   he 
lacks  that  experience,  building  costs 
may  be  far  in  excess  of  those  origin- 
ally contemplated  and.  unfortunate- 
ly sometimes,  far  in  excess  of  those 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  opposite  aspect  of  the  in- 
vestment problem  under-invest- 
ment  should  also  be  mentioned. 
On  this  other  extreme,  we  have  co- 
operatives which  are  so  niggardly  in 
authorizing  facility  expenditures 
that  they  definitely  impair  their 
efficiency.  Cooperatives  must  al- 
ways be  on  the  alert  for  new 
machines  and  improved  techniques. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  never-ending  job 
of  maintaining  an  up-to-date  and 
flexible  program  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  ever-changing  circumstances. 


This  is  the  third  in  this  scries 
of  articles.  Watch  future  issues 
of  your  REVIEW  for  a  continua- 
tion of  this  discussion. 


New  York  Hearing 

A  hearing  on  amendments  to  the 
Joint  Federal-State  Milk  Marketing 
Order  for  the  New  York  City  market 
will  be  held  early  in  October.  The 
hearing  opens  at  New  York  City  on 
October  7  and  will  convene  at 
Syracuse  on  October  9  and  Albany 
on  October  II. 

The  hearing  will  consider  amend- 
ments on  producer  prices  and  on 
several  of  the  provisions  of  the  order 
which  have  been  proposed  by  pro- 
ducers, dealers  and  others. 

At  the  age  of  forty-five  a  man  is 
likely  to  find  out  that  he's  not  the 
man  he  used  to  be,  and  never  was. 


I 


CALENDAR 

OF  LOCAL  MEETINGS 

Watch  for  Notice  by  Letter 


District  1 

Red  Hill-Palm     East  Greenville  School 

8:00  P.M..  October  9. 
Trappe  &  Limerick     Trappe  Grange  1  fall 

8:00  P.M..  October  4. 
Zieglerville     Green     Tree     Hall.     Obelisk 

8:00  P.M.,  October  8. 

District  2 

Burlington  County     Court  I  louse.  Mt.  1  lolly 

—8:00  P.M..  November  1.       „  ^,^    „  .  . 
Harbourton     School    House         8:00    P.M.. 

October  25. 
Pennington     Fire    Hall     8:00    P.M..      Oc- 

tober  18. 
iVest     Windsor     Township     Hall.      Dutch 

Neck     8:00  P.M..  October  8. 

District  4 

Princess  Anne     1  iigh  School  Auditorium 

1:30  P.M..  October  2. 
Snow  Hill    dinner  meeting     Fire  1  louse 

6:30  P.M..  October  2. 

District  9 

Kirkvoood     Kirkwood  School     8.00   P.  M  . 

November  I  3. 
Middletown     Fire   Hall     8.00   P.    M..    Oc 

tober  29. 
Newark     University  of   Delaware     8.00   P. 

M..  October  22. 

Townsend    Townsend  School  -8.00  P.  M. 
November  7. 

District  10 

Bay    View     Mechanics    Hall     8:00    P.M., 
October  23. 

Cecilton     Parish    House     8:00    P.M..    Oc- 
tober 1 1 . 

Elkton—New    Court     House     8:00     P.M. 
October  8. 

Providence     Red  Men's  Hall.  Cherry  Hill 
8:00  P.M..  October  21. 

Rising     5un     High     School     8:00     P.M.. 
October  25. 

District  11 

Cochranville  High  School  8:00  P.M..  No- 
vember 8. 

Kemblesoille-Landenberg  Kemblesville  Hall 
-^:00  P.M..  November  7. 

Ox/or^  Grange  Hall  8:00  P.M..  October 
28. 

Quarryville  High  School  8.00  P.M..  Oc- 
tober 2 1 . 

Southern  Lancaster     Fulton  High  School 
8:00  P.M..  October  24. 

District  12 

Nassau  Cool  Spring  I  lall.  Cool  Spring. 
Del.     8:00  P.M..  October  I. 

District  19 

Massey — Massey  schoolhouse     October  28. 

District  23 

All  locals  (Bridgeion,  Deerfield  Street. 
Mullica  Hill,  Salem  and  Woodslown)  in 
District  23  will  hold  a  joint  meeting  on 
October  28  in  Daretown. 


Blessed  is  the  man  who,  having 
nothing  to  say,  abstains  from  giving 
wordy  evidence  of  it. 


Everything  comes  to  him  who 
goes  after  what  the  other  fellow  is 
waiting  for. 


New  Friends  Made  at 
Dairy  Queen  Contest 

(Conlinued  from  page  2) 

down-town  restaurant  the  party 
visited  Fels  Planetarium,  where  the 
spectacle  **A  Trip  to  the  Moon  by 
Rocket"  was  presented,  and  the 
evening's  entertainment  was  closed 
with  a  visit  to  a  local  radio  station. 
This  included  inspection  of  the 
studios,  a  demonstration  of  sound 
effects  and  the  witnessing  of  actual 
broadcasts. 

The  program  on  the  second  day 
was  brief,  with  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
larger  milk  plants  in  the  city,  giving 
the  girls  an  opportunity  to  see  how 
milk  is  handled  in  a  modern  large 
city  pasteurizing  and  distributing 
plant.  Following  this  the  party 
returned  to  the  hotel,  where  the 
final  contest  was  held,  the  results 
of  which  were  announced  at  the 
closing  luncheon. 

That  the  girls  thoroughly  enjoyed 
their  visit  is  evidenced  from  com- 
ments contained  in  their  letters. 
Typical  is  the  statement  by  Miss 
Andrews:  "There  is  no  adequate 
way  of  thanking  the  Inter-State  and 
you  personally  for  the  splendid 
time  I  had  in  Philadelphia.  From 
the  moment  I  started,  through 
lunch,  through  historic  Philadelphia, 
through  a  delicious  dinner  and  the 
Fels  Planetarium  to  the  very  end  I 
felt  at  home  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained." 

Gladys  Hopkins  expressed  her 
appreciation  in  the  following  words: 
"I  want  to  thank  the  officers  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Coop- 
erative for  the  grand  time  I  had 
while  I  was  your  guest  at  the  Dairy 
Queen  Contest,"  while  Edna  Baker 
writes:  "I  want  to  thank  you  and  the 
other  men  and  women  of  the  Inter- 
State,  for  showing  me  such  a  wonder- 
ful time  the  two  days  that  I  spent 
in  Philadelphia.  I  want  to  tell  you 
I  think  the  Inter-State  is  a  grand 
thing  for  the  farmers.  " 

In  a  letter  to  the  office,  Pauline 
Guyer  wrote:  "I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  thanks  for  the  fine 
entertainment  while  I  was  in  Phila- 
delphia.    I  surely  enjoyed  it." 

Bernice  Keidel  expressed  similar 
thoughts  when  she  stated:  "Every 
moment  of  my  visit  to  Philadelphia 
was  greatly  appreciated  and  enjoyed. 
I'never  realized  there  were  so  many 
interesting*places  to  visit." 

"How  would  you  like  your  egg 
served,  sir? 

"Is  there  any  difference  in  price?" 

"None  whatever,  sir." 

"Then  serve  it  on  a  thick  slice  of 
ham." 


The  bitter  goes  before  the  sweet. 
Yet,  and  for  as  much  as  it  doth,  it 
makes  the  sweet  sweeter. 
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Here  Is  the  biggest  •l«ctr»c  ANIMAL 
CLIfPEH  DBrgain  ever  oiiettd.    Ni>«»  >"0 

can  ifi't  a  (fi-nuirie  Anilia  -  tl..-  oriKinal  itinirle 
unit  clipptT  -  Bt  the  lowest  price  In  history. 
The  AniliH  is  easier  to  operate-  it«  wt-iKlit  rfKta 
on  the  animal  as  ymi  ifui'l"-  it  with  the  form  f\lUng 
handle.  Haa  a  more  powerful,  fan  cooled  and  oust 
sealed  motor  -  no  «hiiltH  or  HtamlH.  nimleH  nin  on  hard- 
enedsteol  roller  boarinifs  -  arequlrkly  inti-rohantfeaJile  for  r lip- 
pin»<attle,  horHos.  Bht-ep.  doifH.Htc.'riieAndIrt  ih  thu  choice  of  lead- 
inx  Dairymen.  Army  I'oHtrt.  Hunt  Clubs,  and  Hre.-derH  everywhere. 

Low  Cost  Operation     ::     A  Battery  Runs  Itl 

You  can  run  an  Andis  all  day  for  a  few  cents.  There  ih  ■  modf< 
for  every  current:  Standard  110  v., It  AC  or  U<'. only  »17  r>U.  M'xjels 
for  6  V.  »tora»{0  battery,  9  v.  U,-\a\k\  Unit,  'AZ  v.  liKht  plant.  <aO  v. 

Illifh  I.iMO.$2  extra.  20  feet  of 
unbreakable   rubber  -  covered 
cord  nifular  e<iulpment. 
Send  only  Sl'Hpocify  volt- 

MOneV-BflCk  GUarSnteC   balkn'^.'"'(we    [.ay^poHtaue    or 

Kft     y^ur    Andia    from    your 
Dealer,    (iivu  it  a  Ihorouuli  trial  for   ID  dayB.  II  not   fully  satl»« 
lied,  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 
ANDIS  CUPPER  CO.,  Dept.       17-K        Racine.  Wis* 


10  Days  Trial 


Classified  Exchange 

Classified  advertisements  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Rrview  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  word, 
$1.00  minimum  per  insertion.  Each 
initial  and  abbreviation  counts  as  one 
word.     Cash  with  order. 


CLIPPERS 


New  parts  "CLIPPER  SPECIALISTS'— Repair- 
ing. Clipper  blades  of  all  kinds  resharpened.  Blades 
returned  next  mail.  Sati.sfaction  guaranteed.  En- 
close 50c  each  set.  Old  concern.  Nutley  Grind  & 
Repair  Co..  Nutley,  N.  J. 


USE  THE 

TELEPHONE 

The  day  before  YOUR 
Local  meeting  and  get 
out  your  neighbor  - 
members. 

A  Good  Crowd  Assures 
A    GOOD    MEETING 


4-H  Day  at  Rutgers 

The  New  Jersey  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Rutgers  University  will 
play  host,  on  October  5,  to  3,000 
New  Jersey  farm  boys  and  girls  at 
its  second  annual  4-H  Club  Day, 

A  full  program  of  entertainment 
and  sightseeing  is  provided  for  the 
young  folks,  which  includes  a  tree 
planting  ceremony  following  a  pic- 
nic lunch  on  the  campus,  A  pin  oak. 
New  Jersey's  official  tree,  will  be 
planted  in  soil  brought  by  members 
of  each  county  represented  and  is 
expected  to  inaugurate  a  4-H  grove. 

An  orchestra,  consisting  of  4-H 
club  members  from  Hunterdon  coun- 
ty, will  play  during  the  ceremony. 

"What  d'ya  say,  Jim,  we  get 
our  wives  together  tonight  and  have 
a  big  time>" 

"Okay  by  me,  Joe,  where'll  we 
leave  *em?" 
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Market! 


MILK  PRODUCTION  is  apparently 
keeping  up  well  and  has  been 
adequate  to  supply  the  strong- 
er consumer  demand  for  fluid  milk^ 
the  Philadelphia  milk 


shed  during  the  week  ending  Sep- 
tember 1 4  averaged  271.2  pounds  per 
day  per  dairy  as  compared  with  Z/U 
pounds  one  week  earlier  and  l/^.J. 
pounds  one  month  earlier,  accord- 
ing to  a  USDA  report  which  is 
based  on  data  on  approximately 
5000  herds. 

Fluid  milk  prices  are  stable  not 
only  in  our  own  markets  but  appar- 
ently in  most  of  the  larger  markets 
of  the  country.     Only  a  few  changes 
are  reported.    The  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Class  I  price  went  up  30  cents  and 
is  now  $2.45  per  hundredweight  ol 
3  5     percent     milk.       Retail     prices 
went    up    i    cent    per   quart    at    the 
same   time.      The   Columbus.   Ohio. 
Class    I    price  went   up   5   cents  per 
hundred    pounds    while    the    retail 
price  at  Knoxville.  Tennessee,  was 
reported  at   12  cents  instead  of  the 
previous  range  of  10  to  II  cents  per 
quart.      In   the   far   west    two   price 
reductions  were  reported.      I  he  bait 
Lake  City.  Utah.  Class  I  price  was 
down    14  cents  per   hundredweight, 
while    the    Sacremento.    California, 
price   was   reduced    29   cents   which 
was  accompanied  by  a  retail   price 
reduction.    This  Government  report 
indicated  no  price  changes  along  the 
entire  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Cream  prices  for  the  week  end- 
ing   September    21     averaged    from 
$13.00  to  $13.50  per  40-quart  can  of 
40  percent  cream     equivalent   to  a 
4.0  percent   milk   price  of  $1.58   to 
$1.64.     This  includes  no  allowance 
for  the  cost  of  handling  or  processing 
nor  does  it  allow  for  the  skimmilk 
value     which,     at     present     prices, 
should  at  least  balance  those  costs. 
The     Pennsylvania     Milk     Control 
Commission  price  for  Class  II  milk, 
f.o.b.     Philadelphia,     is     $1.62     for 
September,     corresponding     closely 
with  the  current  cream  price. 

Butter  production  during  Au- 
gust totalled  approximately  164  mil- 
lion pounds,  as  compared  with  165 
million  pounds  in  August,  1939,  a 
reduction  of  0.7  percent,  and  a  re- 
duction of  10.8  percent  from  July's 
total  production.  Butter  production 
during  the  first  8  months  of  1940  was 
1,275  million  pounds  as  compared 
with  1 ,268  million  pounds  in  the 
same  months  of  1939. 

Butter  storage  stocks  in  the  10 
leading  markets  totalled  66  million 
pounds  on  September  27  which  was 
32  million  pounds  less  than  on  the 
same  date  in  1939.  Of  the  present 
amount  in  storage  only  about  44,000 


pounds  are  owned  by  governmental 
agencies. 

Butter  prices  during  Septernber 
averaged  28.5  I  cents  at  New  York  for 
the  92-score  product  as  companid 
with  27.66  cents  in  Sepiemuer  t^jy. 
This  increase  in  butter  price  amounts 
to  a  4-cent  increase  on  the  C  lass  11 
price  in  Pennsylvania. 

Cheese  production  in  the  United 
States  was  nearly  58  million  pounds 
in  August,  1940.  a  6  percent  in- 
crease over  the  54  million  pounds 
produced  in  August.  1939,  but  was 
15  percent  or  nearly  10  million 
pounds  less  than  was  produced  in 
July,  1940.  Total  cheese  production 
during  the  first  8  months  of  1940 
was  417  million  pounds  as  compared 
with  380  million  pounds  during  the 
corresponding  1939  period. 

Evaporated  milk  production 
during  August.  1940.  was  232  million 
pounds  nearly  40  million  pounds 
(21  percent)  more  than  in  August. 
1939.  Total  production  during  the 
first  8  months  of  1940  was  1.826 
million  pounds  as  compared  with 
1,608  million  pounds  in  the  corres- 
ponding 1939  period. 

Supplies  of  evaporated  milk  in 
manufacturers'  hands  on  September 
I  totalled  349  million  pounds  as 
compared  with  355  million  pounds 
one  year  earlier,  a  reduction  of  2 
percent. 

Prices  paid  producers  by  evap- 
orators averaged,  for  the  country, 
$1.32  per  hundred  pounds  of  3.5 
percent  milk  during  August  as 
compared  with  $1.30  in  July.  1940, 
and  $1.18  in  August,  1939. 

Dry  skimmilk  production  dur- 
ing August,  1940,  totalled  30  million 
pounds  as  compared  with  23  million 
pounds  in  the  same  month  of  1939 
and  with  35  million  pounds  in  July. 
1940.  Of  this  production,  nearly 
74  percent  was  packed  for  human 
consumption  and  the  remainder  for 
animal  feed.  Storage  supplies  of  dry 
skimmilk  on  September  1  totalled  46 
million  pounds.  28  million  pounds 
more  than  on  the  same  date  in  1939. 

The  wholesale  price  of  dry  skim- 
milk. according  to  Government  re- 
ports, averaged  6.32  cents  per  pound 
during  August,  1940,  6.16  cents  per 
pound  in  July  and  5.83  cents  in 
August,  1939.  Storage  supplies  of 
dry  whole  milk  and  dry  buttermilk 
were  each  nearly  3  million  pounds 
greater  than  a  year  ago. 

Feed  supplies  appear  to  be 
quite  adequate,  according  to  the 
feed  market  report  issued  by  the 
USDA.  which  says.  "Prospects  for 
feed  crops  improved  in  August,  the 
total  supply  of  all   feed  grains  for 


1940-41  is  expected  to  be  nearly  as 
large  as  the  1939-40  supply."  Feed 
prices,  generally,  have  declined  dur- 
ing the  past  month  and  in  mid- 
September  averaged  slightly  below 
August  prices.  Prices  of  wheat  bran, 
cottonseed  meal,  linseed  meal  and 
mixed  dairy  rations  are  lower  by 
I  to  nearly  6  percent  while  prices  of 
gluten  feed,  corn  meal  and  brewer's 
grains  have  shown  slight  increases.  A 
comparative  tabulation  of  feed  prices 
appears  on  page  6. 
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27 
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27 
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28 

28 

28 
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28 
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28"/4 
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27.59 
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27  44 


Announce  Winners  In 
Maryland  4-H  Contest 

The  dairy  demonstration  team 
from  Washington  county.  Maryland,  | 
consisting  of  Fred  Kretzer  and  i 
David  McK.ee.  won  first  honors  m  | 
the  state  dairy  demonstration  con-  | 
test  held  in  connection  with  the  | 
Timonium  Fair  on  September  3.; 
Their  demonstration  showed  the 
proper  methods  of  calf  feeding  and 
included  not  only  the  proper  rations 
for  calves  of  different  ages,  but  the 
care  of  the  calf  during  its  earlier 
months. 

Second  honors  went  to  the  Fred- 
erick county  team,  consisting  of 
Amos  Keller.  Jr..  and  Harold  Rod- 
erick. The  team  from  Queen  Anne 
county,  Morris  Walbert  and  Lee 
Stant.  demonstrated  the  use  of  the 
Babcock  tester  as  an  aid  in  deter- 
mining butterfat  production  of  dairy 

cows.  ,  - 

The  Montgomery  team  placed 
fourth  in  the  contest,  while  the 
team  from  Talbot  county,  consisting 
of  James  C.  Dulin  and  Stewart 
Mitchell,  were  fifth  in  the  state 
contest.  m 

Caller  "Who  is  the  responsible 
man  in  this  firm>"  I 

Office  Boy  *'I  don't  know  who 
the  responsible  party  is.  but  1  ^ 
the  one  who  always  gets  the  blame 


Albert  Stafford, 
Bridgeton,  N-  •'•»  '* 
the  proud  owner 
this  pure- bred 
gttin  and  her 
calves  obtained  from 
artificial      breeding. 


of 
Hol- 
twin 


¥.  *Jt. 


Meeting  Calendar 

October     12-19     National     Dairy     Show 
I  larrisburg.  Pa. 

October  15  South  Jersey  Inter -State  M.Ik 
Marketing  Committee     Woodbury.    N     J 

October  22  AHoona-UunUngdon  In'er  State 
Milk  Marketing  Committee  ^  County 
Agent's  OfTice.  1  lollidaysburg.  Pa. 

October  24  Wilmington  Inter-State  Milk 
Marketing  Committee     Newark.  Del 

October  30  Trenton  Inter-State  Milk  Mar- 
keting Committee  19  W.  State  bt.. 
Trenton.  N.  J. 

November    25-26     Inter-State     Milk     Pro- 
ducers     Cooperative,     annual     meeting 
Benjamin   Franklin   Hotel.   Philadelphia. 

December   4-6     National   Cooperative   Milk 
Producers'  Federation,  annual  convention 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

December  9-12  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  meeting  Baltimore. 
Maryland. 

December  10-12  Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
annual  meeting     Wilkes  Bar  re.  Pa. 

January  20-24     Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
ojaerations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers*  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work,  during 
August.  1940. 

Farm  Calls 1602 

Non-Farm  Calls 403 

Butterfat  Tests 3543 

Plants  InvestigatedCfirst  half  Aug.)        21 
(second  half  Aug.)        37 

Herd  Samples  Tested 8'0 

Brom  Thymol  Tests NO! 

Miscroscopic  Tests 12/ 

Gravity  Tests 6 

Membership  Solicitations 289 

New  Members  Signed 57 

District  Meetings 9 

Attendance I  33 

Committee  Meetings 14 

Attendance 1  32 

Other  Meetings 17 

Attendance I  1 65 


A  portly  woman  went  into  a 
store  to  buy  a  collar  for  her  husband 
"What  size?"  asked  the  clerk. 

"1  done  forget  de  size,"  replied 
the  woman,  "but  ah  kin  jes'  manage 
to  reach  around  his  throat  wif  mah 
bof  hands." 


Clean  Bulbs  Give 
Improved  Lighting 

Do  you  get  as  much  light  as  you 
pay  for?  Experiments  conducted 
by  an  illuminating  company  dernon- 
strated  that  a  clean  bulb  yields 
from  23  to  40  per  cent  more  light 
than  a  dirty  one.  A  75-watt  lamp 
that  is  kept  thoroughly  clean  is 
practically  the  equivalent  of  a  100- 
watt  lamp  that  has  been  neglected. 

Electric  light  bulbs  should  be 
given  periodic  wipings  with  a  damp 
soapy  cloth.  Remove  the  bulb,  then 
wipe  the  glass  section  only,  and  dry 
with  a  clean  cloth.  Be  sure  that 
both  glass  and  metal  parts  are 
thoroughly  dried. 


A  herd  managers*  short  course  will 
open  at  New  Jersey  College  of 
Agriculture.  New  Brunswick,  on 
October  28  and  run  for  12  weeks. 
The  course  will  include  classroom 
and  laboratory  work  in  dairy  cattle 
management,  feeding,  breeding,  san- 
itation, milk  testing  and  the  growing 
of  forage  crops 


A  tourist  stopped  in  front  of  a 
little  country  store,  dumbfounded  at 
the  sight  of  an  enormous  display 
of  salt  piled  high  on  the  premises. 
Stack  after  stack.  Boxes,  barrels, 
bags.  Tons  of  salt,  inside  the  store 
and  out. 

"Ye  gods.  man.  you  must  sell  a 
lot   of  salt."  exclaimed   the   tourist. 

"No.  1  don't  sell  much."  replied 
the  storekeeper.  "But  you  should'a 
seen  the  guy  that  came  here  last 
week.      He   could    really    sell    salt." 

"How  did  you  manage  to  borrow 
$5.00   from   your   mean   old   aunt?" 

"1  saw  her  coming  out  of  a 
beauty  parlor  and  pretended  not  to 
recognize  her! 

"My  maid  is  marrying  a  bill 
collector." 

"How  nice!  I  presume  she  met 
him  at  your  house?" 


COW  ClIPPCR. 


Preferred  the  world 
over  for  Its  greater^ 
speed. easeof  han- 
dling, rugged, 
lasting  dura- 
bility. 
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C   FOR      PICTURES 

A    Entered  in  the  Review 
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R 
I 

Z 
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PICTURE 
COIVTEST 


PRIZES: 

$5.00  if  picture  is  used  on  front 
page.  $1.00  if  used  on  inside 
page. 

OPEN  TO: 

Members  of  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  and  their 
families. 


Requirements  of  Picture: 

Clear,  sharp  outlines,  attractive  back- 
ground. Farm  subject  that  will  inter- 
est others  on  its  merits. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PICTURE  (Brief). 
IDENTIFICATION  OF  SENDER. 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned). 


"Well,  what  was  the  result  of  that 
lecture  on  economy  you  gave  your 
wife?" 

"I    agreed   to   give   up  smoking." 


Hoarder:  "This  steak  is  like  a 
cold  day  in  June     very  rare." 

Landlady:  "Yeah,  and  your  bill 
is  like  a  day  in  March,  very  un- 
settled." 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEMf 


INTER-ST 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 


First  Time  in  Pennsylvania 

Greatest  Exhibit  of  Dairy  Cattle  in  the  World 


S 


The  Million  Dollar  Cattle  Display 

Only  the  best  reach  the  National.     On  the  "circuit"  week  after  week,  they  have 
to  be  good  to  be  brought  to  this  great  exposition. 

Goliath,  the  Biggest  Cheese  in  the  World 

It   weighs  one   ton,   made  from   inspected   milk   and  carefully  supervised  in  its 
manufacture.     To  be  carved  and  consumed  on  Friday,  October  18. 

National  Horse  Pulling  Contest 

Every  farmer  likes  real   horse  power  and  here  the  best  equine  pullers  in  the 
nation  will  "lay  into  their  collars."  A  real  thrill! 

4-H  Club  Demonstrations  and  Contests 

Boys  and  girls  will  vie  as  teams  and  as  individuals  for  honors  as  dairy  judges 
and  in  demonstrating  sound  dairy  practices.     They  are  tomorrow's  dairymen. 

DAILY  PROGRAM 


Saturday,  October  12. 

Collegiate  and  4-H   dairy  cattle  judging  contests 
and  4-H  dairy  demonstrations. 

Sunday,  October  13. 

Musical   programs,   exhibits  op>en    to   public    until 
5.00  P.M. 

Monday,  October  14. 

Ayrshire  and  Holstein  judging. 
National  horse  pulling  contest  (light). 
4-H  Club  dinner. 
Ayrshire  breeders'  banquet. 

Tuesday,  October  15. 

Ayrshire  and  Holstein  judging. 
National  horse  pulling  contest  (light). 
4-H  Club  dinner. 


Wednesday,  October  16. 

Brown  Swiss  and  Jersey  judging. 
National  horse  pulling  contest  (heavy). 
Brown  Swiss  and  Jersey  breeders'  banquets. 

Thursday,  October  17. 

Brown  Swiss,  Jersey  and  Guernsey  judging. 
National  horse  pulling  contest  (heavy). 
Guernsey  breeders'  banquet. 

Friday,  October  18. 

Guernsey  judging. 

Slaying  (carving)  of  Goliath,  the  mammoth  cheese. 

Saturday,  October  19. 
Showmen's  lunch. 


Judging  hours  from  9:00  A.M.  to  3:00  P.M.  Horse  pulling  contests  at  3:30  P.M. 


Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Review  has 
secured  a  supply  of  advance,  low  price  tickets. 
Send  25  cents  for  each  ticket  (the  cost  at  the 
gate  is  40  cents).  One  dollar  brings  four  tickets 
for  your  family.  Parking  free.  Write  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Review  now  for 
tickets  and  free  copies  of  the  Dairy  Show 
Program. 


By  purchasing  YOUR  National  Dairy  Show  tickets  NOW, 
you  can  obtain  them  for  25  cents  each.     (Save  IS  cents.) 


Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  -  October  12-19 

This  space  donated  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Review  for  the  promotion  of  the  National  Dairy  Show 
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Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  Makes 

weeping  Milk  Control  Decision 


THE  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court,  on  Monday,  October  2S, 
1940,  handed  down  a  decision 
which  deprives  the  Pennsylvania 
Milk  Control  Commission  of  the 
authority  to  regulate  prices  and 
require  bonding  of  those  milk  dis- 
tributors who  operate  under  con- 
signment contracts  with  producers. 


gave    permission    for    Inter-State    to 
file  a  brief,  which  was  done. 


What  Consignment  Is 

Under  a  typical  consignment  con- 
tract a  milk  handler  is  no  longer  a 
"dealer"    but    becomes    a    "factor." 
The  milk   belongs   to   the   producer 
until  this  "factor"  sells  it  for  him. 
A  producer  may  take  back  milk,  not 
necessarily  his  own,  if  he  so  desires. 
The    "factor"    will    keep    books    on 
milk  received  from  and  on  credit  due 
producers    and    guarantees    to    pay 
producers  if  purchasers  fail  to  do  so. 
Another  typical  provision  of  such  a 
contract  is  that  under  its   terms  it 
will  be  deemed  as  accepted  by  the 
producer  if  his  milk  is  delivered  to 
the  "factor"  after  the  stated  effec- 
tive date,    whether   the   contract    is 
signed  or  not.     The  contract  can  be 
cancelled    by    either    party    on    ten 
days'  written  notice.     The  "factor" 
agrees  to  remit  to  producers  in  full 
once  each  month,  with  no  advance 
payment  provided,  remitting  to  the 
producers  a  stated  amount,  keeping 
everything  above  that  amount. 

The  case  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  arose  in  the  York  and  Har- 
risburg    markets,    when    18    dealers 
were  granted  a   preliminary  injunc- 
tion restraining    the  Milk     Control 
Commission  from  taking  any  action 
on  prices  or  bonding,  either  criminal 
or  civil,  against  dealers  so  operating. 
The  Dauphin  county  court  heard  the 
case  and  decided  in  a  split  decision 
that,    since    consignment    contracts 
were  not  specifically  included  in  the 
Milk    Control    Act,    such    contracts 
were  not  subject  to  control  by  the 
Commission. 

Eye  On  Developments 

Inter-State  watched  the  case  care- 
fully, knowing  full  well  that  should 
consignment  receive  the  OK  of  the 
court  the  practice  might  spread  and 
Pennsylvania's  entire  dairy  industry 
might  easily  face  a  chaotic  condition. 
When    the    Control    Commission 
decided   to   appeal    the   case   to   the 
Pennsylvania    Supreme    Court    the 
Inter-State    requested    the    right    to 
intervene    in    order    to    protect    the 
market    of     Inter-State's    members 
from     possible     direct     or     indirect 
effects  of  consignment.     The  Court 
denied    the   right    to    intervene    but 


What  the  Court  Says 

The  majority  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  brief,  being 
largely  an  affirmation  of  the  lower 
court's  majority  opinion.  It  fol- 
lows: 

The  Commonwealth,   whose  appeal 
this     is,     states     as     the     controlling 
question  involved:  Does  the  Milk  Con- 
trol Law  of  April  28,  1937,  P.L.  417, 
31   PS  Sec.   700j  ct  seq.,   vest   in  the 
Milk  Control  Commission  power  and 
authority   to  fix    the    minimum    rates 
at  which  milk  producers  must  be  paid 
by  milk  dealers  for  milk  '(hipped  to  the 
dealers  on  consignment  for    utilization 
and  sale  by  the  dealers  and  to  require 
the  milk  dealers  to   post   bonds  for  the 
protection    of   the    producers?     If  the 
answer     is     in     the    negative,    all  the 
other  questions  stated  are  erased. 

In  an  elaborate  opinion  by  the  very 
able    President    Judge    of    the    court 
below,   (44   Dauphin   County   Reports 
385)  with  which  one  of  his  associates 
disagreed,   all  the  controverted  issues 
were  most  fully  discussed.     We  think 
it   not    necessary   that    we   shall  treat 
even  the  main  one  in  such  detail;  the 
decree  entered  might  well  be  affirmed 
on  the  opinion  of  the  President  Judge. 
The  principle  guiding  to  decision 
is  this:     The  power  and  authority  to  be 
exercised  by    administrative   commis- 
sions must  be  conferred  by  legislative 
language  clear  and  unmistakable.     A 
doubtful  power  does  not  exist.     Such 
tribunals    are    extra  judicial.       They 
should  act  within  the  strict  and  exact 
limits   defined:      (citations   of   other 
court    cases).       With    the    principle 
stated  before    us,    turning  to   the   law 
embodying    the    powers    of   the    Milk 
Control  Commission,  we  find  nothing 
said  about  milk  shipped  to  dealers  on 
consignment.     It  speaks  of  the  ''pur- 
chase'   of  milk   by   dealers,    its    "de- 
livery and  sale"  to  them;  it  uses  the 
words   "buy",    "purchase",    "prices" 
"bought  or  sold",  "sell  or  buy".     The 
words    "consign"    or    "consignment" 
nowhere   appear.      We   are   asked    by 
the  Commonwealth  to  interpolate  these 
words  into  the  Act.      This  we  cannot 
do    wihout    violating    the     important 
principle  to  which  wz  have  adverted. 
If  the  legislature  desires  to  change  the 
law,  this  can  shortly  be  demonstrated 
by  an  amendment  at  the  coming  session, 
writing  into  the  Act  a  provision  cover- 
ing milk  sent  to  dealers  on  consign- 
ment. 

This  bill  in  equity  was  sustained  by 
the  court  below  simply  to  restrain  the 
Commission  and  the  Attorney  General 


from  proceeding,  criminally  or  civilly^ 
against  plaintiff  milk  dealers  because 
of  consignment  contracts  entered  into 
bu  them  with  producers  of  n^ilh    ««j 
from  demanding  that  plaintiffs  com- 
ply with  the  bonding  and  price  fixing 
provisions     of    the     law,     except    by 
hearings  before  the  Commission.  Noth- 
ing   prevents    the    Commission   from 
proceeding  to  an  inquiry  and  determi- 
nation   whether,    as    argued,    the   con- 
signment  contracts    are    mere    subter- 
fuges and  are  in  reality  contracts  oj 
sale.     If  they  are,  then,  of  course,  they 
are  within  the  sweep  of  the  law. 

Decree  affirmed  at  appellant's  cost. 
(It  appears  that  an  inquiry  as  sug- 
gested  by  the  court  would  unques- 
tionably be  a  long-drawn  out  method 
subject  to  legal  delays,  entangle- 
ments and  uncertainties  with  prac- 
tically the  entire  burden  of  proof  on 
the  Commission.) 


The  Other  Opinion 

The  dissenting  opinion  took  sharp 
issue  with  the  majority  opinion. 
Numerous  other  decisions  and  inter- 
pretations of  the  law  were  cited  by 
the  dissenting  Justices  as  grounds  for 
their  contrary  conclusions. 

Significant  extracts  from  the  dis- 
senting opinion  follow: 

"Plaintiffs    are  a    handful    of 
dealers   who   have  contrived  an 
ingenious  scheme  by  which,  al- 
though   for    all    practical    pur- 
poses transactions  in   the  busi- 
ness are  carried  on  as  before,  a 
new  relationship,  from  a  legal- 
istic standpoint,  is  imposed  upon 
the  contracting  parties.    Instead 
of   producers   selling   to   dealers 
and   the  latter  in   turn   to  con- 
sumers, a  form  of  agreement  be- 
tween producers  and  dealers  has 
now  been  prepared  whereby  the 
dealer   calls    himself   a    ^factor', 
the  milk  is  said  to  be  'consigned' 
to   the    'factor',    the   title   is   to 
remain  in  the  producer  until  the 
milk  is  sold  'whereupon  it  shall 
pass  directly  from   producer  to 
the  person  purchasing  same,' . ." 
"The  obvious  purpose  of  this 
device  is  to  enable  the  plaintiffs 
to  obtain  milk  from  producers  at 
prices  lower  than  those  fixed  by 
the   Milk   Control   Commission. 
If  they  succeed  in  this  attempt 
the    force    of    competition    will 
naturally  compel  the  entire  in- 
dustry  to   adopt    the   same   ar- 
rangement, so  that  price-fixing 
by  the  Commission  will  become 
a  nullity,  the  Milk  Control  Law 
will  be  effectively  torpedoed,  and 
the  industry  will  be  reduced  to 


. 


Take  It   Easy 

IT'S  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  decreed 
that  "consignment"  of  milk,  if  bona  fide, 
is  not  subject  to  either  the  price  fixing  or  the 
bonding  provisions  of  the  Milk  Control  Act. 
But  we  are  the  same  people  we  were  a  week 
ago,  our  buyers  are  the  sams  men,  our  con- 
sumers have  not  changed  and  even  our  cows 
are  producing  the  same  sort  of  milk.  For 
many  months  buyers  in  other  areas  in  the 
State,  under  a  decree  of  a  lower  Court,  have 
been  buying  on  "consignment,"  yet  our  buy- 
ers, in  all  the  areas  in  which  we  operate  have, 
with  one  exception,  refrained  from  going  on 
"consignment." 

Business  conditions    have   improved   in   all 
our  markets;  employment  is  on  the  upswing; 
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now  is  a  splendid  time  for  those  who  want  a 
minimum  of  government  regulation  in  their 
business  to  show  that  they  can  do  without  it. 
We  shall  watch  with  great  interest  what 
takes  place  under  this  "consignment"  deci- 
sion. We  will  certainly  most  vigorously  oppose 
its  use  as  a  means  of  forcing  producers  to 
receive  less  for  their  milk  than  they  are  now 
getting. 

Take  it  easy! 


the  condition  which  the  act 
was  designed  to  remedy " 

" The  act  is  not  primarily 

aimed  at  what  the  dealer  or 
consumer  shall  pay,  but  what 
the  producer  shall  receive " 

" No  method  or  device 

shall  be  lawful  whereby  milk  is 
bought  or  sold,  or  offered  to  be 
bought  or  sold,  at  a  price  less 
than  the  minimum  price  ap- 
plicable to  the  particular  trans- 
action,   " 

(Italics  denote  underline  in  opinion.) 

" since  the  act  defines 

a  dealer  not  only  as  one  who 
'purchases',  but  also  one  who 
'handles'  milk,  the  power  to  fix 
'prices'  as  between  producer  and 
dealer  properly  includes  the  pow- 
er to  regulate  the  terms  of 
transactions  by  wh'cS  the  milk 
is  merely  'acquired'  by  the  dealer 
'for  marketing',  or,  in  other 
words,  'consigned,' " 

"  ....  I  think  it  clearly  gives 
the  Milk  Control  Commission 
the  power  to  regulate  consign- 
ments as  well  as  sales  by  pro- 
ducer to  dealer,  and  where  there 
is  a  sale,  as  in  the  proposed  form 
of  agreement,  from  the  producer 
to  an  ultimate  purchaser,  to  fix 
the  net  prices  to  be  received  by 
the  former  in  such  transactions 


»> 


Practice  Not  General 

This  decision  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  as  we  said  above,  affirms  a 
previous  decision  of  the  Dauphin 
County  Court  and  ever  since  this 
lower  court  first  rendered  its  opinion, 
it  has  been  possible  for  milk  dealers, 
by  following  a  certain  procedure,  to 
operate  on  a  "consignment"  basis. 
In  spite  of  this  however  only  one 
dealer  among   those   to   whom   pro- 


ducers of  Inter-State  are  selling 
milk  took  advantage  of  the  original 
Dauphin  decision.  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  there  is  any 
necessity    for    their    doing    so    now. 

Members  Kept  Informed 

However,  knowing  the  concern 
which  all  producers  are  bound  to  feel 
over  this  decision,  we  sent  out  on 
November  I  a  notice  to  all  our 
menii.ers,  informing  them  of  this 
situation  and  instructing  them  as 
follows: 

"Should  you  be  approached  with 
an  offer  to  dispose  of  your  milk  on 
any  basis  different  than  at  present, 
DON'T  DO  IT;  instead,  get  in 
touch  immediately  with  your 
Inter-State  office." 


Alfalfa  Silage  Lowest 
In  Cost  Per  Ton 

Ton  for  ton  silage  made  from  al- 
falfa costs  less  than  silage  made  from 
either  corn  or  soy  beans,  according 
to  some  experiments  run  at  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  In 
these  tests  the  cost  per  ton  for  alfalfa 
silage  was  $2.69,  while  corn  silage 
cost  $3.14  and  soy  bean  silage  cost 
$5.91. 

On  an  acre  basis  the  cost  prior 
to  harvest  was  $9.15  for  alfalfa  and 
$10.96  for  cost  of  harvesting,  which 
included  $3.02  for  molasses  used  as  a 
preservative.  Balanced  against  this 
cost  was  a  credit  for  the  value, 
standing  in  the  field,  of  the  second 
and  third  crops  of  alfalfa  of  $6.67. 
making  a  total  net  cost  of  $1  3.44  for 
the  five  tons  of  silage  obtained  from 
one  acre  of  alfalfa. 

The  cost  of  corn  prior  to  harvest 
was  $1  7.54  per  acre  and  the  harvest- 
ing cost  was  $10.69,  making  a  total 


cost  of  $28.23  for  the  nine  tons  of 
corn  silage  from  an  acre. 

The  7.5  tons  of  soy  I  ean  silage 
from  an  acre  cost  $13.31  prior  to 
harvest  and  the  harvesting  cost  was 
$16.03.  a  total  of  $29.34.   " 

In  each  instance  the  use  of  an  acre 
of  land  was  figured  at  $6.00  per  year. 

Sentry:  "Halt!    Who  goes  there?" 
Voice:    "American." 
Sentry:     "Advance  and  recite  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner." 
Voice:     "1  don't  know  it." 
Sentry:     "Proceed,  American." 

Mrs.  Smith:  "I  buy  my  eggs  from 
the  corner  groceryman  because  his 
eggs  are  dated." 

Mrs.  Jones:  "I  buy  mine  there, 
too,  but  I  got  some  yesterday  that 
haven't  been  laid  yet!" 


An  Invitation 

On  Tuesday,  November  26, 
the  Dairy  Council  will  hold  its 
Annual  Meeting.  As  part  of  its 
twentieth  birthday  celebration, 
it  has  planned  a  luncheon  in 
Franklin  Institute  at  1  P.M.,  busi- 
ness meeting  at  2  P.M.,  and  a  visit 
to  the  Planetarium  of  Franklin 
Institute  at  3  P.M.  A  cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  all 
Inter-State  members  and  dele- 
gates and  their  wives  to  be  the 
guests  of  the  Dairy  Council  and 
Franklin  Institute  at  these  func- 
tions, which  are  all  free  to  you 
on  this  occasion. 

Please  come.  We  should  like 
to  have  a  fine  representation. 

A  visit  to  the  Planetarium,  as 
you  probably  know,  is  always 
well  worth  everyone's  while.  Try 
to  be  present  on  November  26th! 
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Their  Lucky  Days 

Four  men,  all  on  farms  which  are 
in    the    Green    Brier-Fayette    dairy 
herd     improvement     association     of 
West   Virginia,   can  consider   them- 
selves lucky.     They  were  victims  of 
minor  accidents  in  which  they  were 
attacked    by    bulls,    according    to   a 
report  from  Vane  Warner,  tester  in 
the   association.      In    each    instance 
the  bull  was  being  handled  without 
the  safety  of  a  bull  pen,  which  could 
have  been  built  with  a  few  dollars' 
worth  of  materials  and  a  few  days* 
work. 


These  men  were  lucky  in  that 
they  got  off  with  only  minor  injuries, 
loo  frequently  some  "gentle"  bull 
inflicts  serious  and  painful  injuries 
or  even  death  when  not  handled 
properly  and  safely. 

Guest  Editorial 
Practicing  Cooperation 

Christian  religion  which  impressed 
me  very  much.  1  have  thought  of 
it  many  times  and  it  has  been  a  big 
help  in  my  life. 

The  thought  has  occurred  to  me 
that  the  same  principles  in  this 
sermon,  on  following  the  footsteps  of 
Christ,  could  very  well  be  applied  to 
cooperation. 

Just  three  words  were  the  keynote 
of  this  man  of  God's  definition  for 
Christian  living,  namely:  Profes- 
sion Possession  Practice.  He 
said  first  we  have  to  profess  that 
which  we  say  we  believe  in,  but 
profession  is  not  enough. 

Then  we  have  to  possess  that 
which  we  profess.  We  must  possess 
it  in  our  hearts,  in  our  minds,  and 
even  in  our  soul,  but  still  these 
two  are  not  enough. 

Just  as  Christ  said  that  of  the 
three  virtues  —Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity  charity  is  the  greatest, 
so  is  practice  the  greatest  of  the 
three  P's. 

Regardless  of  how  many  times  we 
tell  people  or  try  to  impress  them 
that  we  profess  Christ,  or  coopera- 
tion that  we  possess  Christ  or 
cooperation  in  our  hearts,  we  must 
practice  them  both,  if  we  want  to  be 
believed. 

Any  one  of  the  third  words  in  the 
above  three  triangular  thoughts  can 
be  accomplished.  We  know  it  takes 
a  lot  of  grace  to  be  Charitable; 
to  practice  Christian  living;  and  to 
practice  cooperation  but  the  grace 
is  there  if  we  will  but  accept  it. 
From  Dairymen's  Price  Reporter 
published  by  the  Dairymen's  Cooper- 
ative Sales  Association,  Pittsburgh. 
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Unionville  Fair 

Draws  5000  Attendance 

More  than  5000  people  attended 
the  Unionville,  Pa..  Farm  Products 
Show  during  its  3-day  program, 
October  24-26.  Exhibits  totaled 
about  1200  in  number,  of  which 
about  25  were  entered  in  the  milk 
show,  including  both  student  and 
adult  classes. 

Among  the  students,  first  prize 
went  to  Evelyn  Conard,  her  entry 
being  the  best  sample  in  the  show. 
Second  place  went  to  Joe  Vigilante, 
third  to  Harold  Thopford. 

In  the  adult  class,  first  prize  was 
won  by  G.  Ed.  Supplee,  second  by 
Luther    Reyburn    and    third    bv    F 
Maule  &  Co.  " 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Army  Camp  Needs  the  Land 
Farmers  Must  Move 

Farmers     in     eastern     Burlington 
County,    New   Jersey,    in   a   section 
near  Fort  Dix,  were  given  notice  on 
October  25  to  vacate  their  farms  not 
later    than    November    8,    as    their 
land  was  being  appropriated  by  the 
government   for  an   artillery   range. 
The      affected      farmers,      acting 
through      the      Burlington      County 
Board   of   Agriculture,    immediately 
appealed  to  their  Congressmen  and, 
through  them  to  the  government,  to 
grant  an  extension  of  time  so  as  to 
give     these    farmers    a    chance     to 
readjust  their  affairs  more  satisfac- 
torily and  with  less  loss.     In  no  case 
was    a    refusal    or    unwillingness    to 
make    the    change    expressed,     but 
the  extension  of  time  was  asked  to 
give  the  farmers  an  opportunity  to 
find  new  farms  if   possible  in  order 
to  make  direct  transfers  of  feed  and 
livestock. 

Approximately  1  3,000  acres  in  181 
properties  was  condemned,  for  which 
the  government  fixed  a  total  price 
of  $148,161. 


She  "How  did  yoir  father  know 
we  went  in  the  car  yesterday?  " 

He  "Quite  simple!  RememSer 
that  stout  gentleman  we  ran  into? 
That  was  father. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  etc.  required  by 
the  Acts  of  Cotigress  of  August  24.  1912,  and  March 
3.  1933,  of  INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS- 
REVIEW,  published  monthly  at  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  for  October  I.  1940. 
State  of  Pennsylvania  I 
County  of  Philadelphia! 

Before  me.  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  H.  E. 
Jamison,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  and 
Business  Manager  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Review  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  own- 
ership, management,  etc..  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1933.  embodied  in  section  537. 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  1  hat  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers 
are:  Publisher  Inter-State  Milk  Producers"  Co- 
operative. Inc..  401  North  Broad  St..  Philadelphia, 
Z>t,  r'?'V°'  y-  ^  Jamison.  401  North  Broad  St.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  Managing  Editor  -None.  Busi- 
ness Manager  H.  E.  Jamison,  401  North  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  Inter-State  Milk  Producers" 
Cooperative.  Inc.,  401  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  No  stockholder  owns  as  much  as  one  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  stock. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  I  percent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are:     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
hodera,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
liolders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  .security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
'u*"  L  **'"°'"  ^^'^^  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  tfie  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiants  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
tide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated   by  him. 

H.  E.  JAMISON.  Editor. 
:^worn  to  and  subscribed    before  me  this  25th  day 
of  September.   1940.  Grace  L.  Kohn. 

(Seal) 

(My  cornmibiiion  expires  May  6.  1944) 


November,  1940 


Theodore  Hoffeditz 
of  Greencastle,  Pa., 
snapped  this  winter 
view  of  the  covered 
bridge  over  the  Con- 
ococheaque       Creek. 


Future  Farmers 
Convene  at 


of  America 


ON  NOVEMBER  9,  when  the  13th 
annual  convention  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  opens  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  the  states  comprising 
the  Philadelphia  milk  shed  will  be 
well  represented,  and  among  them 
are  several  boys  from  Inter-State 
families.  The  program  of  F.F.A. 
activities  covers  seven  days,  closing 
on  November  1  5. 

Representing  New  Jersey  will  be 
the  milk  judging  team  which  won 
first  place  in  the  contest  at  the 
Eastern  States'  Exposition,  consist- 
ing of  Joseph  C.  Pettit,  Jr.,  whose 
father  is  a  member  of  Inter-State, 
and  also  Franklin  Fisher  and  Harry 
Horowitz.  E.  Herbert  Johnson, 
Alloway,  N.  J.,  is  that  state's  official 
delegate  at  the  convention. 

Delaware  will  send  as  a  candidate 
for  the  American  Farmer  degree, 
Robert  Walker  of  Hockessin,  whose 
father,  Robert  Walker,  Sr.,  is  an 
Inter-State  member.  Delaware  will 
also  be  represented  by  Pennewill 
Isaacs,  who  is  Delaware  state  presi- 
dent of  the  F.F.A. 

Pennsylvania  is  sending  a  total  of 
13  representatives,  six  of  whom  will 
be  candidates  for  the  American 
Farmer  degree,  three  officers  of  the 
state  F,F,A.,  a  livestock  and  meal 
judging  team  of  three  boys  and  a 
dairy  judging  team  of  three  boys. 
Among  the  candidates  for  American 
Farmer  degree  are  J.  Wilbur  Houser 
of  Lampeter  and  John  W.  Shaffer  of 
Bedford.  Other  candidates  include 
Samuel  D.  Lewis.  Robert  E.  Craig, 
Wilfred  Baer  and  John  L.  Roche. 

The  meat  judging  team  includes 
R.  Pennington,  Quarryville,  also 
Sterling  Frantz  and  Donald  Fox; 
while  the  members  of  the  dairy 
judging  team  are  Russel  Doverspike, 
Victor  Wasser  and  Richard  Young. 
The  F.F.A.  officers  from  Pennsylva- 
nia who  will  attend  are  Wm.  Junick, 
president;  Walter  Mains,  secretary; 
and  Russel  Brandon,  treasurer. 

Wilbur  Thomas,  a  member  of  the 
Friendsville  High  School  F-FA.  will 


be  Maryland's  delegate  at  the  Kan- 
sas City  convention.  Maryland  will 
also  be  represented  by  William  King 
of  Gaithersburg.  who  will  participate 
in  the  public  W  speaking  contest, 
representing  the  Northeastern  states. 
Boys  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  attend  this  annual  F.F.A. 
convention.  Excellent  facilities  are 
provided  by  the  management  of  the 
American  Royal  Livestock  Show 
and  by  numerous  business  houses  of 
Kansas  City.  Ihe  business  sessions 
of  the  national  F.F.A.  organization 
are  held  at  this  time  and  interspersed 
in  the  various  programs  are  numer- 
ous radio  broadcasts  by  F.F.A. 
members,  including  one  period  on 
the  NBC  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
which  will  beat  12:30  P.M.  (Eastern 
Standard  Time)  on  Wednesday, 
November  I  3. 


Production  Costs 
Show  Wide  Range 

Costs  of  milk  production  varied 
widely  among  individual  Pennsyl- 
vania dairymen  last  year.  They 
ranged  from  $1.37  to  $3.34  per 
hundredweight  on  ")  3  farms  where 
records  were  kept  in  cooperation 
with  W.  L.  Barr.  agricultural  econo- 
mist of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. 1  he  farms  were  located  in  four 
different  sections  of  the  state,  and 
many  of  the  operators  kept  records 
for  the  second  year. 

The  average  cost  of  producing 
milk  on  these  farms  was  $2.06  per 
hundred  pounds  if  labor  is  calculated 
at  30  cents  per  hour.  Twenty-eight 
of  the  farmers  who  kept  records  pro- 
duced milk  below  the  average  cost, 
25  above  the  average,  and  only  6 
produced  milk  within  3  cents  above 
or  below. 

None  of  these  figures  include 
hauling  and  marketing  costs  which 
averaged  28  cents  per  hundred- 
weight and  were  paid  by  the  farmers. 
Prices  received  for  milk  averaged 
$2.08  per  hundred  pounds,  but  when 


the  average  costs  of  hauling  and 
marketing  were  subtracted  from 
this  figure,  all  prospective  profits 
vanish. 

The  average  gross  cost  of  keeping 
a  cow  wa.s  $170.72.  Sixty-five 
hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds  of 
milk  were  sold  per  cow.  making  an 
average  return  of  $1  33.92  to  which 
may  be  added  miscellaneous  credits, 
such  as  milk  used  on  the  farm, 
manure  produced,  and  calves  sold, 
amounting  to  $20.74.  Subtracting 
this  gross  return  of  $156.66  from 
$170.72  shows  an  average  loss  of 
$14.0^  per  cow  for  the  year. 

Resolutions  Are  Due 
Before  Meeting  Opens 

In  order  that  resolutions  presented 
at  the  annual  delegate  meeting  be 
given  proper  study  and  attention  by 
the  Resolutions  Committee  and  by 
the  delegate  body,  certain  rules  must 
be  observed.  Last  year's  delegate 
body  instructed  that  these  be  drawn 
up  and  enforced  at  future  delegate 
meetings.  Briefly,  these  rules,  as 
they  apply  to  this  year's  delegate 
meeting,  are: 

1.  All  resolutions  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee  by 
noon,  Saturday,  November  23. 

2.  Each  resolution  must  be 
signed  (a)  if  from  a  District  or 
Local,  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  that  group;  (b)  if  spon- 
sored individually,  by  that  indi- 
vidual. 

3.  Resolutions  received  on 
time  will,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee,  be 
mimeographed  and  copies  given 
all  delegates. 

4.  Resolutions  received  on 
time  will  take  precedence  over 
other  resolutions. 

5.  Resolutions  received  after 
the  deadline  will  not  be  mimeo- 
graphed and  will  be  presented 
from  the  floor  by  the  sponsor 
only  after  other  resolutions  are 
disposed  of. 

C  ooperation  of  members,  dele- 
gates and  Local  officers  on  these 
{joints  will  insure  smooth  handling 
of  all  resolutions  and  will  expedite 
and  speed  up  the  work  of  the  dele- 
gate body. 


It  Beais  Real  Weight 

when  YOUR  opinion  as 
a  nnenn.ber  is  expressed  at 
the  Inter-State  Annual 
Meeting. 

Be  there  on  November 
25  -  26  and  bring  your 
wife. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


November,  1940 


Prices  Paid  for  4  %  Milk 

By  Philadelphia  Dealers 

Sept.,   1940,  f.   o.   b.,  city  plant 

Abbotts  Dairies 2.42 

Baldwin  Dairies 2.52 

Breuninger  Dairies 2.66 

Engel  Dairy 2.87 

Gross  Dairy 2.57 

Harbisons'  Dairies 2.60 

Missimer  Dairies 2.74 

Scott-Poweii  Dairies 2.49 

Supplee- Wills-Jones 2.49 

Sypherd's  Dairy 2.48 

South  Jersey  Prices 

F.  o.  b.  farm  per  cwt.  of  3.5^^  milk. 

Class  I         Class  II       Class  III 
Sept.        $2.85  $1.65  $1.14 

Oct.  2.85  1.65  1.21 

Class  I  price  in  northern  New  Jersey 
markets  is  $3.00  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk, 
f.  o.  b.  farm,  Class  II  and  III  prices 
same  as  in  South  Jersey. 

The  price  of  4%  milk  of  each  class  is 
20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than 
the  price  of  3.5%  milk. 

Supplementary  Notes  to 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 

All  price  schedules  at  Pennsylvania 
markets  are  set  by  official  orders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Mil<  Control  Connmission 
and  are  based  on  mile  containing?  4.0% 
butterlat.  (Prices  in  the  I  luntin  ;don. 
Mt.  Union  and  Tyrone  markets,  as  set 
forth  in  Order  48,  effecti  e  february  16, 
194(3.  are  based  on  3.5%  milt  but  in  order  to 
obtain  uniformity  in  these  compilations, 
the  butterfat  differentials  have  been  added 
so  as  to  obtain  the  price  of  4%  milk  which 
is  here  reported.) 

Class  III  Prices     4.0%  Milk 

MARKET  SEPT.  OCT. 

All  Penna.  Markets     $1     19  $1  .26 

Md.  &  Del.  Stations      I    20  I  ,  26 

Wilmington  1.20  1.26 

Average  price  92-score  butter  at  New  York: 
Cents  Per  Pound 
First  1  lalf    Last  1  lalf       Monthly 
September     28.00  28  93  28  5 1 

October         30.11  30.56  30  35 

The  September  average  price  (in  bold 
face  type)  is  the  weighted  average  price 
paid  by  the  dealer  indicated,  according  to 
price  schedules  furnished,  or  as  determined 
from  statements  furnished  with  milk  checks 
and  checked  in  the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  premi- 
ums which  may  be  earned  by  the  producer. 

The  butterfat  differential  on  Class  I  and 
II,  also  on  Class  III  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  4  cents  for  each  point  (0.1%)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.0%. 

I  he  price  schedule  as  given  f.  o.  b.  any 
particular  market  applies  to  all  fluid  milk 
dealers  in  that  market. 


Classification  Percentages  —  September,  1940 

PENNSYLVANIA.  MARYLAND  and  DLLAWARK 


Prices  4%  Grade  "B"  Milk 


(Prices  quoted  are 
f.  o.  b.  delivery  point) 


'Say,  Mom,  you  know  that  milkin' 
machine  that  was  sittin'  out  here? 
Well  I   accidentally   stepped  on    it!" 


Class 
lA 


1 1 
1 1 


Class 
III 

20 

13 

34.16 
6 

12.97 


10.88 


Bonus  to 

"/4**  Producers 

of    Prod, 
of    Prod. 


64% 
70% 


10 


b89. 

86 
85 
63 
32. 


17 


5 

b8.5 

6 
6 

2,5 

4.5 


45%   of  Prod. 

77.15%  Prod. 

73%    of  Prod. 

70%   of  CI.    I 

78.66%  CI.    I 


78.07%    Prod. 


Class 
Dealer  I 

Abbotts  Dairies 65.5 

Baldwin  Dairies 71 

Blue  Hen  Farms    57.95 

Breuninger  Dairies 78 

Clover  Dairy  Co 75  .  37 

Engel  Dairy 92 

Fraims  Dairies 78   75 

Gross  Dairy 70 

Harbison  Dairies 73 

Hernig,  Peter,  Sons 11 

Hill  Crest  Farms 93.35 

Hoffman  Dairies  (Hntdn)  33 
Martin  Century  Farms.    .  .a86.09 

McMahon  Dairy 

Missimer  Dairies 

Mt.  Union  Dairies  I -I  5    .  . 
"      16-31     .  . 

Nelson  Dairies 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co.. 

Scott-Powell  Dairies 65 

Stegmeier,  Clayton 62.  5 

Supplee- Wills-Jones 65.89 

Sypherd's  Dairy 70.  I 

Turner  &  Wescott 64 

Walnut  Bank  Farms 66   70 

Waple  Dairy 87.5 

Wawa  Dairies 70 

Williamsburg  Dairy 95 

NEW  JERSEY 

Norm 

Abbotts  Dairies  *'A" |05 

"       "B" 112 

Scott-Powell  Dairies diOO 

Supplee-Wills-Jones |00 

*    Martin  Century  paid  in  September,  Class  I,  70.\\%  at  $2.79;  15,9  5'^  at  $2  93;  Class  H. 
II. 33%  at  $1.58;   2.585^  at  $1.62.      (Prices  of  4%  Grade   "B"   milk   f.o.S.    I.ansdale.) 
b    Percentage  of  each  producer's  indi  .'idual  base. 
c    Deliveries  in  excess  of  I,  lA  and  II. 
d    "A"  bonus  paid  on  45.7%  of  norm. 


Class 
II 

14.5 
14 

7.89 
16 
11.66 

4 
1 

8 

10.37 
30 
15 
73 

6  65 
62 
al3.9l 

i7.83 


20 

64.9 

32 

33 

27.81 

7.3 
32 

1.21 


1.1 


18 


8 

9 

17 


6.30 
22.6 

4 
26 .  08 

4.8 
12 


76%   of 
63.74% 


Prod. 
CI.    1 


Cre 


am. 


Excess 

Balance 


Feed  Price  Summary  For  October,  1940 

Compiled  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative,  Inc. 
from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers 

Oct.  Sept.  Oct.  %  Change  Oct.,  1940 

,    ^      ..      ^                           ,19^0  1940  1939  compared  with 

Ingredients                         ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T.)  Sept.,  1940         Oct  .  1939 

Wheat  Bran 29.34  29  89  29  70  -    I    17           -0  54 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 36.07  37.06  38  41  -2  67           -     6  09 

Gluten  Feed  23%^ ^0  28  28  75  33.23  -|-5  32           -8  88 

Lmseed  Meal  34% 32.51  33  91  47.03  4   13           -3087 

Corn  Meal 35  63  35  97  29  89  0  9)            4-iq7n 

Mixed  Dairy  Rations  16%       32   78  32  54  32  40  f  0  74            +    I    1 7 

24%       37.51  35.64  39  03  +5  25           -     3  89 

R          .    ^.     .               32%       40  68  37  53  41    16  Is   39           -     I    17 

Brewer  s  Grains 3102  29  69  33.62  -j-4;48           -     7.7i 

Amos   Yokum,    Inter-State  mem-  "Mama,   why   does   the   man    hit 

ber    from    Alexandria,    Huntingdon  the  pretty  lady  with  the  stick?     Is 

county     Pa.,    is    the    father    of    six  he  mad  at  her^" 

sons  who  registered  on  October    16  "Shush!     He  isn't  hitting  her.    He 
in  the  conscription  program.  is  the  music  director,  and  keeps  time 
with  the  stick." 

"Rv  thf  wa^.  "  U^  ool      1    "    L     •  "But   why   is   she   hollering   then, 

By  the  way,     he  asked,     who  is      Mama?" 

that    long    and    lank    girl    standing 

over  there?"  

"Sh^r^  .  whispered     his     friend.  The  collegiate  dairy  cattle  judging 

bhe  used  to  be  long  and  lank,  but      contest  at  the  National  Dairv  Show 

tall  VnT  rh"'^^  ^  ''?'''''•      ^^^'^      -^^  --  ^y  -  ^<^^"r^^^^^^^ 
tall  and  stately  now.  University  of  Illinois. 


S  Dtember  Averages  and  September  and  October  Schedules.     (I.x  >lanatory  Notes  at  bottom  of  pa^e  and 

Average  Price         Claas  I  Price 
Dealer  Delivery  Point  September  Sept.  &  Oct. 

Philadelphia  Dealers Philadelphia.  Pa see  page  6  $2   98 

Abbotts  Dairies Coudersport.  Pa 2.02 

••      Curryvillc.  Pa 2.08 


Kaston,  Md. 

Goshen,  Pa. 

Kclton,  Pa. 

Oxford.  Pa 

Port  Allegany,  Pa. 

Spring  C  reek.  Pa. 
Avondale  Farms  Dairy  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Blue  Hen  Farms Wilmington,  Del. 

Breuninger  Dairies Richlaiidtown.  Pa. 


2.13 
2.19 
2.20 
2.20 
2.02 
1.99 
1.87  1.90 
2.15 
2.37 


Centerville  Producers'  Co-op C'enterville.  Md  2.45 

Clover  Dairy  Company  Wilmington,  Del. 

Delchester  Farms Fdgemont.  Pa.. 

Duncan's  Dairy  Springfield,  Pa. 

Eachus  Dairies West  Chester.  Pa. 

Fraims  Dairies Wilmington,  Del. 

Harbisons'  Dairies Brandtsville,  Pa. 


2.44 
2.46 
2.55 
2.72 
2.48 
2.32 
Byers.  Pa 2.32 


C 

B 


2.32 
2.27 
2.32 
2.28 
2.23 
2.28 


Carlisle,  Pa. .  .  . 

"      Hurlock,  Md 

Kimberton,  Pa. 

"      Massey.  Md 

"      Millville,  Pa 

Sudlersville.  Md. 

Harshbargcr  Dairy Altoona,  Pa 

Hernig,  Peter,  Sons .    Boiling  Springs,  Pa 

Hershey  Creamery  Co Greencastle,  Pa ^ 

Highland  Dairy  Co Doe  Run.  Pa <y 

Hill  Crest  Farms .  .  .Fddington.  Pa g> 

Hoffman  Dairy Bedford.  Pa 0u 

Huntingdon.  Pa « 

Johnson,  J.  Ward Woodlyn,  Pa c/5 

Keith's  Dairy Altoona.  Pa ] 

Martin  Century  Farms Lansdale,  Pa "^ 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy Chester.  Pa Ti 

Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co.  Mt.  Union,  Pa. 

Nelson  Dairies Jeffersonville,  Pa 

Pebble  Hill  Farm Doylestown,  Pa. 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co.  Cresson,  Pa o 

Royale  Dairy Lewistown,  Pa. "^ 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Clayton,  Del ^ 

New  Holland,  Pa § 

"      Pottstown,  Pa g 

• Snow  Hill,  Md CO 

Sheffeld  Condensed  Milk  Co Rising  Sun,  Md 2.19 

Stegmeier,  Clayton Tamaqua,  Pa 2.41 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co Bedford.  Pa 2.13 

"       • Chambersburg.  Pa 2.19 

.    Hagerstown,  Md 2.13 

"        "  "        "  Harrington.  Del 2.19 

Huntingdon.  Pa 2.18 

Leaman  Place.  Pa 2.27 

.     .      Lewistown,  Pa 2.19 

Mcrcersburg.  Pa .        2.19 

Mt.  Pleasant.  Del 2.19 

Nassau,  Del 2.17 

' .    Princess  Anne.  Md 2.12 

Townsend,  Del 2.19 

"        .    Waynesboro.  Pa 2.19 

•'    Worton.  Md 2.19 

Swavely,  H.  R.  Dairy Pottstown.  Pa 

Sylvan  Seal  Milk  Co.  (Del    only) F.  O.  B.  Farm 2.10 

Turner  &  Wescott Glen  Roy.  Pa 2.24 

Walnut  Bank  Farm Quakertown,  Pa .?-^^ 

Waple  Dairies Tyrone.  Pa 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms Wawa.  Pa 

The  amount  paid  on  acount  was  f;|uivaleMt  to  this  -irice. 
t    A  Class  I -A  price  of  $2.20  per  cwt.  of  4%  milk  applies  in  these  markets 


1.85 
1.85 
2.43 
2.89 

1.95 
2.55 


2.65 

2.55 
^2.56     2.62 
I       2.41 

1.97 

2.21 
2.27 
2.30 
2.10 


*2.21 
2.32 


2.38 
2.47 
2.56 
2.63 
2.65 
2.65 
2.38 
2.34 
t2.85 
2.77 
2  62 

2.77 
2.98 
2.98 

t2.85 
2.77 
2.62 
2.62 
2.62 
2.56 
2.62 
2.58 
2.50 
2.58 

t2.96 
2.58 

t2.85 
2.98 

12.58 

t2.70 
2  98 

12.96 
2.98 
2.98 

12.70 
2.98 
2.98 

t2.96 

t2.58 
2.60 
2.66 
2.71 
2.44 

12.96 
2.47 
2.55 
2.49 
2.58 
2.53 
2.67 
2.55 
2.55 
2.58 
2.55 
2.47 
2.58 
2.55 
2.58 

t2.85 

2.65 

2.98 

t2.70 

2.98 


on   Page  6, 

CI) 
Septembe 

$1.62 
1.54 
1.55 
1.50 
1.57 
1.58 
1.58 
1.54 
1  53 
I  47 
1.70 
1.57 

1.70 
1.62 
1.62 
1.47 
1.70 
1.57 
1.57 
1.57 
1.50 
1.57 
1.50 
1.56 
1.50 
1.47 
1.57 

1.47 
1.62 
1.47 
1.50 
I  62 
1.47 
1.62 
I  62 
1.50 
1.62 
1.62 
1.47 
1.47 
1.50 
1.58 
1.58 
1.50 

1.47 

1.55 

1.56 

1.50 

1.50 

1.56 

1.58 

1.56 

1.56 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1    56 

1.50 

1.47 

1.58 
1.62 
1.50 
1.62 


Column  I). 

■s  II  Price 
r  October 


$ 


.71 

.63 

.64 

.56 

66 

.67 

67 

.63 

62 

56 

76 

66 

76 

.71 

71 

.56 

.76 

.66 

.66 

66 

56 

.66 

.56 

65 

56 

.56 

.66 

.56 

.71 

.56 

.5/ 

.71 

.56 

.71 

.71 

.57 

.71 

.71 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.67 

.67 

.56 

.56 

.64 
.65 
.56 
.56 
.65 
.67 
.65 
.65 
.56 
.56 
.56 
.56 
.65 
.56 
.56 

.67 
.71 
.57 
.71 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


CALL  TO  MEETING 

Philadelphia  Inter-State   Dairy  Coviiicil 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  will  be  held  Tuesday,  November  26th,  at  2:00 
P.M.,  in  the  Franklin  Institute,  20th  Street  and  the  Parkway.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  and  the  transaction  of 

SUCH  utiici   Dusiiicss  an  may   uc  uFuugnL  uCiuic  iiic  iiieciing. 

(Signed)  E,  G.  Lechner,  Secretary 


Secondary  Markets 


WILMINGTON 


The  Wilmington  Inter-State  Milk 
Marketing  Committee  met  at  New- 
ark on  October  24.  The  Committee 
was  informed  that  production  in 
the  Wilmington  area  has  dropped 
considerably  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  with  a  few  small  buyers 
getting  a  part  of  their  supply  from 
outside  the  regular  territory. 

It  was  also  reported  that  one  of 
the  smaller  dairies  has  gone  bank- 
rupt, with  producers  who  shipi>ed  to 
that  dairy,  none  of  them  active 
Inter-State  members,  in  danger  of 
losing  considerable  sums  of  money. 
The  retail  business  of  the  firm  and  al- 
so the  supply  of  producers  who 
formerly  supplied  it  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  other  dealers  in 
the  market. 

Locals  in  the  Wilmington  area 
are  now  holding  their  annual  Local 
meetings  and  all  members  are  urged 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  their  Local 
if  not  already  held. 


SOUTH  JERSEY 


A  joint  meeting  was  held  at 
Daretown  on  October  28,  of  the 
Mullica  Hill.  Woodstown  and  Salem 
Locals,  at  which  reports  were  heard 
of  the  activities  of  the  Inter-State 
in  this  area  and  the  progress  of  the 
South  Jersey  Inter-State  Milk 
Market. 

The  Mullica  Hill  Local  elected 
Henry  Edwards,  president;  Robert 
Duffield,  secretary-treasurer;  Her- 
bert Kincaid,  delegate;  and  Walter 
Davis,  alternate  delegate. 

The  Salem  Local  elected  John 
R.  Patrick,  president;  Jos.  Ridgway, 
vice-president;  Lester  Harris,  secre- 
tary-treasurer; Ed.  Fogg,  delegate; 
and  Wm.  H.  Fogg,  alternate  delegate.' 

The  Woodstown  Local  elected  J. 
Kirk  Horner,  president;  Oakford 
Kichman,  vice-president;  Chas.  H. 
Kirby,  secretary-treasurer;  Alvin 
Strmg  and  Benj.  R.  Williams,  dele- 
gates; and  Oakford  Richman  and  Ed. 
C,  CqI^s,  alternate  delegates. 


This  registered  Guernsey  ranks 
right  at  the  top  in  the  herd  of  J. 
L.    Adams   and   Sons,    Belleville,    Pa. 


Horse  Pulling  Contest 
Draws  Loads  and  Crowds 

The  National  Horse  Pulling  con- 
test held  at  Harrisburg  October  14- 
17  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Dairy  Show,  attracted  immense 
ring-side  throngs.  The  first  two 
days  of  this  event  were  given  over  to 
the  light  teams  weighing  under  3,000 
pounds. 

Seventeen  teams  were  entered  in 
this  division,  with  12  going  through 
to  the  finals  on  the  second  day  of  the 
event.     The  winning  pair,  owned  by 
Vincent     Brothers,     New     Holland, 
Ohio,  weighed  2944  pounds  and  in 
the  winning  pull  hauled  a  load  equiv- 
alent to  19.3  tons  a  distance  slightly 
more  than  1 2  feet.    The  second  prize 
in    this    division    went    to    a    team 
entered  by  James  Eckels,  Mariana, 
Pa.,  with  a  pull  of  1  I  feet,  10  inches. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  grew 
as   the   heavy    teams   came   on   the 
scene    Wednesday    and    Thursday. 
Twenty-four  teams  were  entered  in 
this  division,  with   14  surviving  the 
elimination  of  the  first  day,  with  the 
dynamometer  set  at  3,000  pounds, 
equivalent    to    pulling    a    19.3    tori 
load  on  a  hard-surfaced  road. 

In  the  heavy  weight  finals  on 
Thursday,  a  pair  of  horses  weighing 
4412  pounds  and  owned  by  Dan 
Arnold  of  Plainwell,  Michigan,  took 
first  honors  with  a  pull  equivalent 
to  hauling  a  24-ton  load  for  a 
distance  of  25  feet.  The  second- 
place    team,    owned    by    Dr.    Wm. 


Crall  of  Pioneer.  Ohio,  weight  4530 
pounds,  came  within  inches  of  this 
mark.  Third  place  went  to  a  team 
owned  by  J.  C.  Rhea,  Worthington, 
Pa.;  fifth  to  Roscoe  Mitchell,  Water- 
ford,  Pa.;  and  sixth  to  George 
Porter.  Eighty-Four,  Pa.  An  Indi- 
ana team  took  fourth  place. 

As  a  special  feature  the  following 
day  the  winning  team  was  matched 
against  22  members  of  the  Steelton 
High  School  football  squad.  These 
huskies,  pulling  on  four  ropes,  were 
able  to  pull  a  load  equivalent  to 
14.3  tons  for  24  feet.  I  I  inches.  The 
same  number  of  herdsmen  and 
helpers  were  then  called  from  the 
barn  and  they  succeeded  in  pulling 
this  load  the  full  distance  of  27.5  feet. 

• 

Heroic  Milkmen 
Awarded  Pasteur  Medals 

The  milkman  who  delivers  his  i 
milk  in  the  lonely,  dark  hours  of 
early  morning  is  frequently  a  pro- 
tector of  life  and  property.  Each 
year  the  International  Association 
of  Milk  Dealers,  at  their  annual 
meeting,  present  Pasteur  medals  to 
milkmen  who  have  performed  dis- 
tinguished service  outside  their  reg- 
ular line  of  duty. 

Winner  of  this  year's  gold  Pasteur 
medal  is  George  E.  Cleary,  a  driver 
for  the  Supplee-Wills-Jones  milk 
company  in  Philadelphia,  who  foiled 
a  holdup  at  5:40  one  morning  and  in 
spite  of  threats  from  the  thug 
threw  him  to  the  ground  and 
thwarted  the  robbery.  The  robber, 
upon  being  apprehended,  confessed 
to  16  armed  robberies. 

On  another  occasion,  Cleary  saw 
smoke  issuing  from  a  cottage,  forced 
an  entrance  and  removed  an  un- 
conscious man  from  the  building. 
iFor  this  act  he  received  a  second 
citation. 

A  bronze  Pasteur  medal  was 
awarded  to  Daniel  W.  Streeper. 
foreman  for  the  Turner  &  Wescott 
company  of  Philadelphia.  He  res- 
cued a  young  boy  from  drowning 
and  after  getting  him  ashore  suc- 
cessfully applied  artificial  respira- 
tion. 

In  addition,  a  silver  Pasteur 
medal  was  awarded  to  a  St.  Louis 
milkman  and  10  other  bronze  medals 
were  awarded  to  milkmen  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  for  similar  acts 
of  heroism  outside  their  line  of  duty. 


It'sYOUR  Business 

and  when  you  attend 
the  annual  meeting 
of  your  Cooperative  on 
November  25  -  26  you 
wiil  be  tending  to  it  in 
a  most  practical 
manner. 


November,  1940 
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Pilgrims    and    Indians 

COME   TO   SOUTH    PHILADELPHIA 


■;u  .r.^i^v-— i.'.^^tet-^g^^^s:- ■■   %--TK- 


By 

JEAN    H.    MACKEY 

THE  MOST  amazing  thing  about 
Dairy  Council  plays  for  school 
children,  your  Dairy  Council 
reF>orter  is  beginning  to  believe,  is 
the  fact  that  the  audience,  without 
exception,  is  always  impressed  and 
delighted  with  them.  And  this  is 
true  of  every  play,  whether  it  is 
given  in  the  most  modern  and  up-to- 
date  school  with  a  well-lighted 
auditorium  or  in  an  old  building 
where  the  only  auditorium  is  two  or 
three  classrooms  opened  into  one 
another.  That  was  the  type  of  stage 
that  Dairy  Council  worker.  Miss 
Dorothy  Chandler,  had  to  use  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  at  the  Benson 
School  in  South  Philadelphia.  But 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  wide-eyed 
children  who  watched  the  story  of 
the  "Indians  Who  Lost  Their  War 
Whoop"  come  to  life  were  none  the 
less  pleased  and  interested. 

You  can  imagine  what  the  story 
of  these  Indians  was,  can't  you? 
They  lost  their  very  valuable  war- 
whoops  because  someone  forgot  to 
give  them  milk  and  cheese  and  other 
dairy  products  to  eat.  The  little 
Pilgrim  children  who  felt  sorry  for 
them  showed  them  how  to  shriek 
like  Indians  (which  is  what  they 
did  with  great  gusto),  once  more. 

Looking  over  that  audience  of 
srnall  Italian  and  Polish  and  colored 
children  who  sat  so  quiet  under  the 
spell  of  the  play.  I  think  more  than 
one  of  the  teachers  must  have 
thought  that  there  were  a  great 
many  war-whoops  in  the  audience 
which  could  stand  a  bit  more  of 
milk  and  cheese  and  dairy  products. 
And,  incidentally,  as  the  Pilgrim 
children  sang  and  danced  the  old 
nursery  game.  London  Bridge  Is 
Falling  Down,  more  than  one  of  the 
older  audience  was  glad  that  that, 
too,  was  not  true. 

The  play  closed  with  the  exchange 
of    moccasins    and    a    goatskin    for 


Dairy  Council  Dramatic  Worker,  Miss 
Dorothy  Chandler,  Puts  on  a  Play  in  the 
Benson  School — the  Story  of  Milk  Gets 
Dressed  Up  in  New  Clothes  for  Another 
Appearance  on  the  Stage!  (Even  the 
Photographer  Had  to  Smile  at  the 
Three     Little     Indians     Shown    Below). 


Over  250  delighted  4th,  Sth,  and  6th  Graders  watched  the  Indians  and 
the  Pilgrims  exchange  gifts  and  then,  clapped  even  louder  for  these 
Indian  dancers  as  they  stamped  and  beat  the  tom-toms  in  rhythm. 


dairy  products  between  the  Pil- 
grims and  the  Indians  and  was 
followed  by  a  dance  of  friendship 
which  I  think  the  Indians  enjoyed 
performing  as  much  as  the  little 
boy  in  front  of  me  did  watching. 
(He  was  dancing  the  whole  dance 
under  his  desk  and  he  did  very  well 
too.) 

In  thinking  over  such  a  play 
performed  for  such  an  audience  and 
all  the  other  similar  plays  which  are 
being  performed  almost  every  day 
in  the  week  throughout  the  school 
year,  one  realizes  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  project  lies  not  in  just 
one  amusing  schoolroom  scene,  but 
in  the  hundreds  of  others  of  which  it 
is  just  one  part.     Two  hundred  and 


fifty  boys  and  girls  of  varying  ages 
and  varying  inheritances  and  vary- 
ing intelligence  watched  "The  In- 
dians Who  Lost  Their  War  Whoop". 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  growing 
minds  got  the  fact  that  MILK  and 
dairy  products  stood  for  strength 
to  run  and  play  in  the  normal  way. 
If  ten  out  of  that  two  hundred  and 
fifty  took  the  story  home  in  a  strong 
enough  way,  think  how  much  would 
be  gained  for  MILK!  And  remem- 
ber that  so  far  in  1940,931  plays  and 
rehearsals  were  held  in  schools  in 
and  around  the  Philadelphia  ter- 
ritory, and  in  most  cases  with  larger 
audiences  than  that  which  listened 
to  "The  Indians  Who  Lost  Their 
War  Whoop." 


Says  Miss  Dorothy  Chandler: 

**One  reason  why  the  children  in  the  schools 
enjoy  being  in  the  play  'The  Indian  Who  Lost  His 
War  Whoop*  is  the  fact  that  it  is  typically  American 
and  based  on  American  principles,  that  of  helping 
those  less  fortunate  than  themselves — Puritan 
children  helping  their  friends  the  Indian  children." 
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Official   Notice  to   Delesates 

Inter-State    Milk    Producers*    Cooperative 

The  Annual  Delegate  Meeting  will  be  held  Monday  and  Tu"tKi'^r*";i''rJ.^^'^f'«:.^''*^ 
commencing  at  10  o'clock  A.M.,  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Ninth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 

niiaaeipnia^  i  cunsyiTunia. 

Board  oF  Directors 


/3.CW, 


.=h<^6X^r^^^ 


'res 


Secretary 


All  members  of  the  Cooperative  are  welcome  to  attend  all  sessions  of 
the  meeting  and  take  part  in  all  discussions. 


Delegates  and  Members  to  Hold 

Annual  Meeting  November  25-26 


DELEGATES  from  cach  of  the  1  I  I 
Locals  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  meet 
at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  in 
Philadelphia  for  their  annual  dele- 
gate meeting  at  10  A.M.  on  Monday 
morning,  November  23.  The  meet- 
ing will  continue  through  Tuesday 
noon. 

Members  and  delegates  generally 
have  shown  keen  interest  in  this 
year's  meeting  and  indications  point 
to  an  unusually  good  attendance  of 
members  in  addition  to  official 
delegates.  It  is  emphasized  by  the 
annual  meeting  committee  that  this 
is  a  meeting  for  delegates  and  mem- 
bers and  that  every  available  minute 
of  the  two  days'  session  will  be  given 
over  to  them  for  a  discussion  of  the 
reports,  programs  and  policies  of  the 
Cooperative. 

Business  reports  and  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  future  policies  are  first 
on  the  program,  followed  by  general 
discussion  of  these  subjects  from  the 
floor.  Discussions  are  open  to  all 
members  of  the  Inter-State  but 
voting  is  confined  to  official  delegates 
elected  by  members  at  their  Local 
meetings,  thus  assuring  approxi- 
mately equal  representation  to  mem- 
bers in  all  sections. 

The  Resolutions  Committee, 
which  meets  at  noon,  Saturday, 
November  23,  will  have  its  report 
ready  to  give  the  members  on  Mon- 
day afternoon.  As  announced  else- 
where in  this  issue,  they  will  con- 
sider only  those  resolutions  received 
in  advance  of  the  deadline.  Late 
resolutions  will  be  brought  before 
the  delegate  body  after  action  is 
completed  on  those  resolutions 
brought  before  the  delegates  by 
the  Resolutions  Committee. 


Uroy  Miller  of  KYW  Musical 
Clocker  fame  who  will  be  Master  of 
Ceremonies  at  the  entertainment 
program  of  Inter  -  State's  banquet 
on    Monday    evening,    November    25. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  meet- 
ing is  the  annual  banquet  and  en- 
tertainment to  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  November  25,  at  which 
members,  delegates  and  their  friends 
can  set  aside  the  cares  of  the  meeting 
for  a  few  hours  and  enjoy  an 
excellent  program. 

The  speaker  at  the  banquet  the 
only  outside  speaker  scheduled  for 
the  entire  meeting — is  Wm.  Dern, 
humorist,  lecturer  and  story  teller, 
from  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  entertainment  program  in- 
cluded on  the  banquet  admission 
ticket    promises    to    be   of    unusual 


interest.  Master  of  Ceremonies  at 
this  event  is  LeRoy  Miller.  KYW's 
Musical  Clocker,  who  can  be  heard 
over  radio  station  KYW  from  7  to  9 
each  morning. 

In  addition  to  his  bag  of  tricks, 
impersonations  and  wise  cracks,  he 
is  bringing  several  widely-known 
radio  and  stage  personalities  who 
will  put  on  special  features.  During 
the  performance  Miller  will  conduct 
his  audience  quiz  show,  in  which 
everyone  has  an  opportunity  to 
share  and  during  which  special 
prizes  will  be  awarded  to  guests  in 
the  audience. 

The  second  day  of  the  meeting  will 
be  given  over  to  final  action  on 
resolutions  and  to  such  other  new 
business  as  may  be  brought  before 
the  delegate  body.  This,  in  many 
respects,  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  entire  session  as  it  includes 
deep  and  thorough  discussion  by  the 
delegates  and  members  of  the  Co- 
operative's major  problems  and 
policies. 

Continuing  the  long  standing  cus- 
tom, a  special  meeting  is  being  held 
for  Inter-State  women  on  Monday 
morning,  November  25.  This  will 
also  be  held  in  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
is  being  held  at  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute. Twentieth  Street  and  the 
Parkway,  at  2  P.M.,  Tuesday. 
November  26,  at  which  all  delegates 
and  members  of  Inter-State  and 
their  families  are  welcome.  This  will 
be  preceded  by  a  luncheon  for  the 
delegates,  members  and  their  fam- 
ilies, also  scheduled  at  the  Franklin 
Institute,  the  time  for  the  luncheon 
being  1  P.M. 


November,  1940 
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WOMEN'S  SESSION 

iO  A.M. 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1940 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 

Presiding     Mrs.  A.  K.  Rothenberger,  Worcester,  Pa. 
Chairman,  Women's  Committee 

Group  Singing By  Inter-State  Women 

R.  S.  Brown,  song  leader 

Musical  Skit Robert  McKinley 

Staff  member  of  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

Scientific  Research  in  Nutrition   .    Mrs.  Marie  C.  Harrington 
Education  Director,  Dairy  Council  of  St.  Louis 

Solo R.  S.  Brown 

County  Agricultural  Agent,  Easton,  Maryland 

Motion  Pictures 

Group  singing     "God  Bless  America  " Inter-Stale  Women 

Women's  Committee 

Mrs.  a.  K.  Rothenberger Worcester.  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  Ford  Adams Cordova.  Md. 

Mrs.  Frank  C.  Pettit Woodstown,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  H.  Wilson  Price Newark,  Del. 


Why  We  Cooperate 


As  told  by 

MARY  A.  MILLER, 

Waynesboro,  in  her  essay 
submitted  in  Inter-State*s 
Dairy  Queen  Contest,  at 
which  she  was  selected  as 
alternate. 

Through  years  of  progress,  co- 
operatives have  been  found  to 
be  both  efficient  and  practical 
in  the  marketing  of  different  prod- 
ucts, and  today  milk  producers 
join  cooperatives  because  of  expected 
benefits;  while  other  milk  producers 
are  willing  to  accept  the  higher  price 
that  is  a  result  of  those  who  do  join 
the  cooperative. 

Cooperation  is  not  an  individual 
matter.  We  need  the  other  fellows 
to  carry  it  on,  and  they  need  us. 
We  cannot  get  along  in  a  cooperative 
marketing  association  without  a 
spirit  of  give  and  take.  The  spirit 
of  friendship  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing that  is  developed  when  one 
cooperates  with  others  is  one  of  the 
benefits   of    cooperative    marketing. 

A  fluid  milk  cooperative  is  a 
business  conducted  by  its  members 


for   the   purpose  of   marketing   their 
milk  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  dairyman's  primary  motive 
in  joining  a  fluid  milk  cooperative 
is  to  get  the  best  prices  for  his  milk. 
If  the  producers  were  not  united  at 
all  they  would  be  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  dealer  who  would  set 
the  price  and  the  individual  farmer 
would  have  to  accept  it  or  not  have 
any  market  at  all.  The  cooperative 
can  put  on  an  advertising  campaign 
to  increase  the  sale  of  milk,  but 
individual  producers  can  not  do  this. 

The  second  primary  motive  is 
that  every  milk  producer  is  guar- 
anteed a  market  for  all  his  milk 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
market  where  it  is  sold.  That 
guarantee  means  that  the  member 
who  loses  his  market  except  for 
failure  to  meet  those  requirements, 
will  be  placed  on  another  market 
at  once  or  if  the  member  loses  any 
money  in  not  having  a  market  the 
cooperative  will  pay  him.  An 
agreement  is  made  if  the  milk 
buyer  can  not  or  will  not  pay  for 
themilkthecooperative  must  and  will 
pay  the  producer  all  money  due  him. 

If  inspection  difficulties  arise  the 
producers  should  call  on  the  coopera- 


Birds  take  notice!  Junior  Cooper  is 
out  gunning  for  you.  Picture  sent  by 
Mary    E.    Cooper,     Harrington,     Del. 


tive,  because  the  cooperative  uses 
every  effort  to  keep  inspection  re- 
quirements uniform  and  reasonable. 
When  a  member  loses  his  market 
because  of  failure  to  meet  inspection 
requirements,  help  is  given  that 
member  by  the  cooperative. 

The  cooperative  makes  regular 
checkings  on  the  butterfat  tests  of 
milk,  and  at  the  same  time  checks 
on  the  accuracy  of  scales  used  by 
milk  buyers.  If  milk  buyer's  weights 
should  fail  to  correspond  with  the 
member's  record,  the  cooperative 
would  find  out  the  cause  and  would 
seek  adjustments  of  the  differences. 

What  would  you  do  if  your  milk 
checks  appeared  incorrect?  Im- 
mediately call  on  your  cooperative 
and  they  will  help  find  out  the  diffi- 
culties and  give  help  in  solving  them. 

The  milk  cooperatives  are  also  a 
benefit  from  the  educational  stand- 
point. Members  are  informed  about 
marketing  problems  through  a  reg- 
ular magazine,  and  if  help  s  desired 
for  planning  programs  at  community 
meetings,  it  can  be  furnished  by  the 
cooperative. 

We  may  conclude  that  coopera- 
tive marketing  benefits  milk  pro- 
ducers by  securing  better  prices 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible, 
guaranteeing  a  market,  helping 
maintain  reasonable  sanitary  stand- 
ards, increasing  consumption  of  milk 
through  advertising,  providing  com- 
radeship, and  dispensing  educational 
information;  and  whenever  a  need 
for  united  action  may  occur  the 
organization  to  provide  it  is  already 
set  up  and  working. 


Short  Courses 

The  winter  short  course  season  is 
now  with  us.  Pennsylvania  State 
College  is  offering  a  short  course  on 
commercial  fruit  growing  from 
November  18  to  December  14.  The 
short  course  in  dairy  manufacturing 
starts  on  January  6  and  one  on  dairy 
farming  and  animal  husbandry  on 
January  18.  A  short  course  in 
general  agriculture  will  begin  on 
February  5.  Further  information  on 
these  courses  can  be  obtained  from 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 
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BANQUET  SEAT  RESERVATIONS 

In  order  to  ovoid  confusion  recording  the  seating  of  our  members 
and  guests  at  the  Annual  Meeting  Banquet  on  November  25,  we  urge 
that  tickets  be  purchased  in  advance  so  seating  arrangements  may  be 
planned.and  provisions  made  for  all  who  desire  to  attend. 

Each  banquet  ticket  carries  a  detachable  stub,  covering  a  request 
br  seat  reservations.  Groups  wishing  to  be  seated  together  must  mai.  or 
present  their  stubs  as  a  group.  This  stub  must  be  returned  completely 
filled  out  to  the  home  office  of  the  Cooperative  not  later  than  November 
20  so  that  proper  seats  may  be  assigned.  Table  assignments  will  be 
available  at  a  special  desk  the  day  of  the  banquet. 

After  November  20  tickets  can  be  purchased  at  the  Cooperative 
offices,  or  at  the  Cooperative  banquet  desk  at  the  hotel  on  November  25. 
Tickets' are  $2.00  each  which  includes  entertainment  program. 

Make  your  reservations  at  once  in  order  to  avoid  disappointment. 

The  Banquet  Committee 


Inter-State  Members  Amoni 


Dairy  Show  Winners 


THE  1940  National  Dairy  Shov/. 
held  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  w^as 
declared  an  unqualified  success  by 
the  management  of  the  Show.  The 
combination  of  unexcelled  facilities 
of  the  State  Farm  Show  buildings 
and  of  the  strategic  location  in  a 
major  dairy  section  contributed 
greatly  to  its  success. 

Officials  of  the  National  Dairy 
Association  state  that  Harrisburg 
has  made  its  bid  for  the  1941  Dairy 
Show,  with  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  also  compet- 
ing for  this  honor. 

Entries  in  the  dairy  cattle  division 
totaled  approximately  960  head  from 
18  states  and  2  provinces  of  Canada. 
Many  of  the  classes  had  upward  of 
20  animals  competing,  which  result- 
ed in  a  lot  of  really  high-class  entries 
being  left  entirely  outside  the  money. 

Members'  Winnings 

In  this  keen  competition,  which 
was  really  international  in  character, 
members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  captured 
several  blue  ribbons  and  numerous 
other  awards.  Outstanding  among 
these  winners  was  Winterthur  Farms 
with  the  reserve  grand  champion 
Holstein  bull  and  first  prize  in  the 
highly  competitive  get-of-sire  class. 
This  farm  also  won  blue  ribbons  on 
its  dairy  herd  of  4  cows  in  milk  and 
in  the  special  class  of  3  cows  in 
milk.  Thirteen  other  ribbons,  from 
second  to  ninth  places,  were  also 
awarded  to  Winterthur  entries. 

Earl  L.  Groff  of  Strasburg,  Pa., 
took  first  place  in  the  special  Hol- 
stein class  for  3  generations  of 
females,  he  also  winning  a  seventh 


prize  and,  as  joint  owner  with  Elias 
Z.  Musser,  an  eighth  prize.  Wm.  H. 
Landisof  E.  Greenville,  Pa.,  showed 
one  first-prize  winner  and  seven  other 
awards  in  Holstein  classes.  Among 
the  Ayrshires  a  blue  ribbon  and 
seven  other  prizes  from  third  to 
tenth  were  won  by  Lillian  H.  (Mrs. 
Wm.  H.)  Landis  of  East  Greenville, 
Pa. 

H.  B.  Crowgey,  Jr.,  of  Elkton, 
Md.,  won  2  awards  with  his  Jersey 
entries,  while  Abram  S.  Wolff  of 
Quarryville,  Pa.,  won  a  sixth  place  in 
the  Guernsey  division  and  Wm. 
Frew,  also  of  Quarryville,  a  tenth 
place. 

East  Well  Represented 

In  addition  to  these  prizes  award- 
ed to  Inter-State  members  a  large 
number  of  the  exhibitors  from  all 
parts  of  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  won  numerous  awards 
at  the  Show.  A  summary  of  these 
winnings  is  given  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

The  major  share  of  Ayrshire  awards  went 
to  Shirley  Ayr  Farm  of  Mt  Union,  Pa  .  with 
7  first  prizes,  7  second  prizes  and  22  other 
ribbons  together  with  the  awards  of 
premier  breeder  and  premier  exhibitor  of 
Ayrshires.  Thename  of  Mrs.  E.  S.  Deubler  of 
Camp  Hill.  Pa.,  also  appeared  frequently 
among  the  Ayrshire  winners  as  did  Oaklea 
Farm.  Street.  Md  ,  and  Loyalmeade  Farms. 
Newville.  Pa. 

Holstein  winners  from  the  Middle  Atlantic 
area  in  addition  to  Inter-State  members 
included  W.  H.  Sheaffer.  Huntsdale,  Pa.; 
Lauxmont  Farms,  Wrightsville.  Pa.;  H.  O. 
Norris.  Annapolis,  Md.;  the  Cumberland 
County  Holstein  Bull  Association;  Cecil  K. 
Holter  of  Jefferson,  Md..  and  J.  Homer 
Remsberg,  Jr.,  Middletown,  Md 
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1  leavie.st  winners  in  the  Jersey  division 
from  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  included 
Falklands  Farm.  Schellsburg.  Pa..  Twin 
Oaks  Farm,  Morristown,  N.  J  .  Ayrlawn 
Farms.  Bethesda.  Md.,  and  I  lill  Farm. 
Coalesville,  Pa.  Twin  Oaks  Farm  won  the 
award  of  premier  exhibitor  of  Jerseys. 
Others  winning  prizes  in  the  Jerst^y  com- 
petition included  Flkton  Farms.  Flkton. 
Md.;  Mci:)onogh  ScFiool.  McDonogh.  Md.; 
11.  J.  r'lerson,  l-iiiiz,  i  a.,  i  lamiitwn  i  aim, 
Gladstone,  N.  J.;  and  Rich  Neck  Farm. 
Earleville,  Md.  In  the  exhibit  of  State 
Jersey  herds,  Maryland  placed  second  to 
Ohio,  with  Pennsylvania  fourth. 

Three  exhibitors  of  F3rown  Swiss  hailed 
from  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  with  L^e's 
Hill  Farm.  Morristown.  N.  J  .  capturing  9 
first  places,  including  first  prize  get-of-sire; 
also  junior  champion  bull,  senior  and  grand 
champion  and  the  reserve  champion  cow. 
Matthew  Suydam  ^  Sons.  New  Brunswick 
N.  J.,  was  another  strong  contender  in  the 
Brown  Swiss  classes,  as  was  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

The  Guernsey  division  found  a  lot  of 
competition  from  numerous  eastern  breeders 
who  exhibited  only  a  few  head,  as  well  as 
from  larger  exhibitors  with  full  herds.  Most 
frequent  Guernsey  winners  from  the 
Middle  Atlantic  area  included  lairlawn 
Farms  of  Adelphia.  N.  J.;  Louis  McL. 
Merryman.  Sparks.  Md.;  Dr.  W.  C.  Ensor. 
Cockey.sville.  Md  ;  Rrooklandwood  farms, 
Brooklandvillc.  Md.;  and  I  lenry  W  Leeds, 
Westville,  N.  J. 

Among  the  s  nailer  exhibitors  whose 
entries  appeared  among  the  Guernsey 
winners  are  Marshall  Wilson,  Bel  Air,  Md.; 
Hill  Girt  I  arm.  Chadds  Ford.  Pa.;  G.  H. 
Hibbert,  New  Windsor.  Md.;  F  red  S.  Port. 
Clarion,  Pa.;  Geneva  Farm,  Street.  Md.; 
Driftwood  I  arm.  F^ock  Hall.  Md  :  W  C. 
Neidig.  Carlisle.  Pa.;  John  E.  .Stafford. 
Laurel  Springs,  N.  J.;  Pennsylvania  State 
College;  S.  N.  Root,  Landisville,  Pa  ; 
Robert  B.  Carter,  Queenstown,  Md.;  James 
B.  Robertson.  Paoli.  Pa.;  C.  W.  Baird. 
Basking  Ridge.  N.  J.;  Mt.  Ararat  Farm. 
Port  Deposit,  Md.;  and  P.  W.  Browning  of 
Riverdale,  Md.  The  State  herd  from  New 
Jersey  placed  second,  with  Maryland  third, 
Massachusetts  taking  first  in  this  compe- 
tition. 


New  Bulletins 

Better  Rural  Meetings,  is  the 
title  of  circular  216  recently  issued 
by  Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
written  by  R.  W.  Kerns.  Every 
member  or  officer  of  a  community 
organization  of  any  kind,  who  wants 
to  have  effective  meetings  which  will 
make  the  folks  come  back  to  the 
next  meeting  should  obtain  a  copy 
of  this  circular  and  study  it  carefully. 

Bulletin  388,  Forces  Influencing 
Rural  Life,  by  M.  E.  John  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  describes  the 
factors  contributing  to  the  rise  and 
fall  of  rural  communities.  It  is 
worth  the  study  of  anyone  seeking 
means  of  improving  his  own  com- 
munity. 
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CALENDAR 

OF  LOCAL  MEETINGS 

Watch  for  Notice  by  Letter 


District  7 
Rolhoille     Lititz      lire      I  lull      7   10      PM, 
Novemlx.'r  rt. 

Christiana  Bair's  Truck  Sh<(l,  (up  7:30 
P.M.,  November  12. 

Neu)   Holland     farmer's    NalioJial    Hank 
7:30  P.M.,  November   I  V 

Paradise  Paradise  liii;h  .'^thool  7:50  P. 
M..  November  18. 

Wilmer  and  [Vest  Lan}fM'tcr      laini   Burtuii 
Building.  Lancaster      7:  50  P  M  .  Novem 
ber  15. 

District  8 

All  locals  (Anselina,  Byers.  Coalesville. 
Coventryville,  Kimberton,  Lyndell  and 
Morgantown)  in  District  H  will  hold  a 
joint  meetini;  at  Moryunlown  I  lit;h 
School.  7:50  P.M.      November  7 


District  9 

Kirk.wood     Kirk  wood    .*^chool 
November  14. 

Townsend     Townsend    St  hool 
November  7. 


7:50    P.M., 
7 ^0    PM. 


District  11 

Cochranoille     Cochranville    1  ligh    School 
8:00  P.M..  Novemljer  8. 


Kemblesville-Landenberg     Kemblesvillt 
8:00  P.M..  November  7. 


lall 


District  12 

Harrington  &  Felton  lirst  National  Bank 
Bldg..  Harrington  8:00  PM..  November 
6. 

Seaford  Odd  Fellows  Hall  8  00  PM. 
November  12. 

District  16 

Loysoille-Duncannon      Landisburg  I  ligh 
School      8:00  PM.  November  6. 

District  17 

Doylestown  Court  I  louse  (Men's  fury 
Room)      7:30  P.M..  November  14 

New  Hope  Home  of  Frank  Mai>ill  (1st 
farm  N.  of  Peters  Corner  on  Curversvilh- 
Rd.)      7:30  P  M..  November  6. 

Newtown  Coop.  Warehou.se  Offices  7:30 
P.M.,  November   I  I. 

Plumstcad  Dulflin  Plumsteadville  Cjrange 
Hall     7:30  P.M..  Noveiiiber  12. 

Quakerlown  Grange  Hall  7:30  P.M. 
November  8. 

District  21 

Eoerett  Fireman's     Hall  8:00      WM  . 

November  6. 

New  Enterprise  High  .School  8:00  PM  . 
November  7. 

District  22 

haston.  Queen  Anne  (t  Cordova  Cordova 
High  .School      7:30   PM,.    November    13. 

District  23 

Decrfield  &  Bridgeton  (combined  meeting) 
Agricultural   Room.  Cumberland  County 
Court     House.      Bridgeton      7:50     PM, 
November  6. 

District  2G 

Chambersburg     Stoufferstown  School,  Stouf 
ferstown      7:30PM  .  November  12. 

Mercersburff      F'irst   National  Bank  BIdi? 
7:30  P.M.  Noveml>er  13 


A  woman  was  entering  a  movie 
when  an  attendant  stopped  her. 
"Please  excuse  me,  madam,"  he 
said,  "but  you  can't  take  your  dog 
inside."  "I  low  absurd!"  protested 
the  woman.  "What  harm  could  the 
|)icturc.s  do  to  a  tiny  dog  like  that:^" 

A  political  delegation  called  on  a 
candidate  at  his  country  home.     He 

rCwClvCvj       liiv;iil       111       iiio      oliirioiv^v.  V  v,o, 

with  a  pitchfork  in  his  hand,  and 
insisted  that  they  go  down  to  the 
barn  with  him  where  he  was  pitching 
hay  into  the  loft.  Arrived  at  the 
barn,  they  found  no  hay. 

"Jim."  said  the  candidate  to  his 
hired     man.     "where's     the     hay? 

"Sorry,  sir,"  the  man  replied,  "I 
ain't  had  time  yet  to  throw  it  back 
since  you  threw  it  up  for  yesterday's 
delegation." 


World-famous 

StewarT 


CLIPMASTER 


Over  90 "o  of  the  world's  ciipper  users  own  anu 
IMiKKKK  SI'liWAKT  clipiJere.  New  anti-friotion 
teriBiori  control  as-urr.s  perfect  teiiiiion  between 
blades  for  cooler,  lighter  runnincf  —  faater,  ea.sifr 
clippitifr.  MnkeHbliidcsFtayHh.irplontrer.The  most 
powerful  clipper  of  its  kind  ever  made.  I.uMts 
liHiKer.  Kan  cfKjIed,  ball-l>earing  motor  excluaiye 
Stewart  desi|;n.  (  ompletely  in.suTated  in  the  special 
EASY-GRIP  handle  barely  2  Inches  In  diameter.  The 
IliKssl.  moat  endiirUiR  ell i)[)er  ever  made  for  cows.  Iioraes. 
doKH.  miilcH.  etc.  A  ff)  <>OmtuefoT  only  </.'/i/.7  complete, 
100-120  volts,  Si)eclal  voltaKea  Hllghtly  hlKlier,  At  your 
dealer's  or  send  $1  00.  F»ay  balance  on  arrival.  .<end  for 
I'UKK  catalog  of  Stewart  electric  and  hand-jxjwer  Clip- 
ping and  Shearing  machines  Made  <»nd  guaranteed  by 
Chicago  nexIbleS'"! ft  Company  5649  Ilooaevelt  Road, 
Chicago,  IlllnolH  51  '/ears  making  QualUy  products. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  held  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work,  during 
.September.   1940. 

l-arm  Calls 1274 

Non-Parm   Calls 313 

Butterfat  Tests  4138 

Plants  Inve8tigated(rir8t  half  Sept.)      30 

(second  half  Sept.)     20 

I  lerd  .Samples  Tested    511 

Brom  Thymol  Tests 637 

Microscopic  Tests 143 

Membership  Solicitations 134 

New  Members  .Signed . 26 

District  Meetings I 

Attendance 149 

Committee  Meetings  9 

Attendance         .  115 

Other  Meetings 6 

Attendance 262 


Classified  Exchange 

Classified  advertisements  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Review  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  word. 
$1  00  minimum  F>^r  insertion.  Each 
initial  and  abbreviation  counts  as  one 
word.     Cash  with  order. 


CLIPPERS 


New  parts— "CLIPPER  SPEC! ALISTS'— Repair- 
ing. Clipper  blades  of  all  kinds  restiarpened.  Blades 
returned  next  mail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  En- 
close 50r  each  set.  Old  concern.  Nutley  Grind  Ac 
Repair  Co..  Nutley.  N.  J. 


A  New  York  City  man  died  and 
passed  into  the  great  beyond.  A 
guide  showed  him  about,  but  after 
an  hour  of  wandering,  the  New  York 
City  man  said  contemptuously: 

"Well,  I've  heard  heaven  cracked 
up  a  whole  lot,  but  I'm  telling  you 
it  ain't  a  darn  bit  different  from 
New  York  City." 

"Heaven!"  exclaimed  the  guide. 
"This  ain't  heaven!" 


Benj 


RESERVATION  FOR  ROOM 

AT  THE 

iainiii  Franklin  Hotel 


The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  has  arranged  with  the  Benjamin 
r^ranklin  1  fotel.  Chestnut  at  Ninth  Street,  for  special  facilities  for  delegates, 
other  members,  and  guests  attending  the  annual  delegate  meeting. 

Reservations  should  be  made,  if  possible,  through  the  offices  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative.  Advance  reservations  will  assure  all  dele- 
gates and  members  of  securing  accommodations  at  the  headquarters  hotel. 

The  special  rate  for  rooms,  with  bath,  is  $2.50  p-r  day  per  person  if  two  or 
more  share  a  room.     Single  rooms  $3.00  minimum. 


Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative 
401  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Please  reserve  room  accommodations  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  I  lotel  for  the 
annual  meeting.  $2  50  per  day.  per  person,  double  Q;  $3.00  per  day.  single  □. 

Check  day  of  arrival     .Nov.  24th  Q      Nov.  25th  Q 

Nurnb<T  in  party  Number  rooms  desired      

Name 
Address 
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MILK  production  during  Septem- 
ber averaged  245  pounds  per 
day  per  shipper  as  compared 
with  250  pounds  during  August  and 
240  pounds  in  September,  1939. 
This  2  percent  increase  over  a  year 
ago  is  closely  in  line  with  the  up- 
ward production  trend. 

The  USDA  report  for  October   I, 
1940,   indicates  an  average  of    17.5 
pounds  per  cow  per  day  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  compared  with  15.7  pounds 
one  year  earlier.     This  year's  New 
Jersey  production  was  19  pounds  as 
compared  with   18.8  pounds  a  year 
ago;    Maryland's     16,4    pounds    as 
compared  with  16.7  pounds.     These 
figures    represent   averages   of   con- 
ditions reported  by  crop  reporters. 
Fluid    milk    prices    have    been 
generally    stable    during    the    past 
several  weeks,  with  only  a  few  in- 
creases    reported.       The     Class     I 
prices  at  Pittsburgh  and  at  Wheel- 
ing,  W.   Va.,   are  up   30  cents  per 
hundredweight,   accompanied    by   a 
1-cent  increase  in   the   retail   price. 
Under  the  joint  Federal-State  order 
in  the  New  York  market,  the  Class  I 
price  there  advances  automatically 
from  $2.45  to  $2.65  on  November  I. 
Cream     markets     strengthened 
somewhat    in    late    September,    the 
quotation,  as  reported  by  the  Phila- 
delphia office  of  the  USDA  for  the 
week     ending     October     26,     being 
$14.00  per  40-quart  can  of  40  per- 
cent   cream    meeting    all    board    of 
health   approvals.      This   represents 
an    increase   of    25    cents   over    the 
preceding  week  and   75  cents  over 
the  last   week  in  September.      The 
$14.00  cream  price  is  equivalent  to 
$1.70    per    hundred    pounds    of    4 
percent  milk,  with  no  charge  being 
made   for   processing    or     handling 
costs  and  no  credit  given  for  skim- 
milk  value.     The  Class  II  October 
price  f.o.b.  Philadelphia  is  $1.71  per 
hundred  pounds. 

Fluid  milk  sales  increased  0.77 
percent  in  September  over  the  same 
period  of  1 939,  according  to  a  report 
from  the  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
Comparisons  of  the  two  Septembers 
also  show  a  decrease  of  0.84  percent 
in  milk  company  payrolls  and  a 
decrease  of  2.12  percent  in  employ- 
ment, according  to  a  compilation 
of  reports  from  distributors  in  136 
leading  markets  in  the  United  States. 
No  complete  sales  data  are  available 
for  the  Philadelphia  market. 

Butter  production  during  Sep- 
tember totaled  144  million  pounds 
an  increase  of  12  million  pounds,  or 
9  percent,  over  September,  1939 
Compared  with  August.  1940.  pro- 
duction decreased  11.9  percent  in 
oeptember. 

Storage  supplies  of  butter  in 

the  1 U  leading  markets  of  the  country 


were  approximately  57.5  million 
pounds  on  October  11  as  compared 
with  83.4  million  pounds  the  same 
day  a  year  ago.  This  difference  of 
almost  26  million  pounds  has  had  a 
tendency  to  help  butter  prices, 
which  have  been  supported  only 
slightly  and  at  infrequent  intervals 
by  purchases  of  the  Dairy  Products 
Marketing  Association. 

Butter  prices  averaged  30.35 
cents  in  October  as  compared  with 
28.51  cents  in  September  and  29 
cents  in  October.  1939.  These 
prices  are  for  92-score  butter  in 
wholesale  lots  at  New  York  City. 
This  butter  price  increase  of  1.35 
cents  per  pound  automatically  in- 
creased the  Class  II  price  of  milk  by 
7  cents  over  the  October.  1939. 
average,  as  based  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Milk  Commission  formula. 

American    cheese    production 
totaled    51    million    pounds    during 
September.   1940.  an  increase  of  5.3 
million  pounds,  or  I  I   percent,  over 
September.  1939.    Supplies  of  Amer- 
ican cheese  in  storage  on  October  I 
were  127  million  pounds,  an  increase 
of    nearly    30    million    pounds    over 
September.    1939.     Storage  supplies 
of  other   types  of  cheese   were   ap- 
proximately 2,5  million  pounds  high- 
er on  that  date  than  a  year  earlier, 
while  cheese  prices  in  general  were 
slightly  weaker. 

Evaporated  milk  exports  during 
the  first  8  months  of  1940  were  %1.1 
million  pounds,  an  increase  of  71.8 
million  pounds,  or  451  percent,  over 
the  8-month  figure  in  1939.  Of 
this  amount.  48  million  pounds 
went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Exports  of  condensed  milk  were 
up  9.6  million  pounds,  or  704  percent 
for  the  8-month  period.  Exports 
of  butter  increased  from  1.3  million 
pounds  in  8  months  of  1939  to 
1,85  million  pounds  in  1940.  a  41 
percent  increase,  while  cheese  ex- 
ports of  356,000  pounds  were  only 
slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Considering  total  production,  these 
butter  and  cheese  exports  have  little 
bearing  on  market  conditions. 

Imports  of  cheese  during  the 
first  8  months  of  1940  totaled  25 
million  pounds,  a  7-million  pound 
drop   from   the  corresponding    1939 

f?n°L"  ^""^''  imports  increased 
I  lU  thousand  pounds,  or  16  percent 
this  year  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago.  The  greatest  increase  in  im- 
ports was  of  casein,  the  19,4  million 
pounds  imported  during  the  January 
to  August  1940.  period  being  an 
increase  of  18.6  million  pounds  over 
a  year  ago. 

Evaporated    milk    production 

during  September  hit  a  new  record 
high  for  that  month  with  195  million 
pounds   produced.      This    is    a    30- 


million  pound,  or  18  percent,  in- 
crease  over  a  year  ago  and  is  29 
percent  larger  than  the  5-year  (1934. 
1938)  September  average. 

Supplies    of    evaporated    milk    in 
manufacturers'    hands   increased    3| 
million  pounds  to  380  million  during 
October,   which  supply  represents  a 
182  percent  increase  over     the  Oc- 
tober I.    1939.  supply.     A  year  ago 
there  was  a  tremendous  September 
movement  of  evaporated  milk  creat- 
ed by  the  sudden  war  development. 
Prices    paid    by    evaporators   to 
producers  averaged  $1.34    per    hun- 
dred pounds  of   3.5   percent   milk  in 
September,  up  2  cents  from  August 
but    1   cent  less  than  in  September. 
1939.     The  average  wholesale  selling 
price   in   September   was   $2.86   per 
case   of   48    cans    (l4'/2   ounce)     no 
change    from    August    but    7    cents 
higher    than    in    September.     1939. 
Production  of  dry  skimmilk  in 
September     is     estimated     at     24.8 
million  pounds,  a  3.1   million  pound 
increase  over  September  a  year  ago 
but    a    4.7    million    pound    decrease 
from    August.      The    average    price 
of  dry  skimmilk  in  September  was 
reported  as  6.42  cents  per  pound,  up 
slightly  over   the   6.32-cent   August 
average  but  a  little  under  the  6.57- 
cent  price  quoted  a  year  ago. 

Feed  prices  showed  some  changes 
for  various  feeds  during  the  past 
month,  the  changes  ranging  from 
4.13  percent  lower  to  8.39  percent 
higher  than  in  September.  Wheat 
bran,  cottonseed  meal  and  linseed 
meal  showed  decreases,  while  the 
mixed  dairy  rations,  brewers'  grains 
and  gluten  feed  were  slightly  higher 
in  price.  A  comparative  tabulation 
of   feed   prices   appears   on   page  6. 


"I  hear  your  boss  fired  you  for 
lying.      What   did   you    lie   about?" 

"He  fired  me  for  lying  about  an 
hour  too  long  in  bed  every  morning." 


OCTOBER,  1940,  BUTTER  PRICES 


Date 
I 


2 
3 
4 
5 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
28 
29 
30 
31 

Average 
Sept.  "40 
Oct.    39 


92 -Score 
Philadelphia 
30 

30>/4 
30'/4 
30'/, 


30% 
30% 

30 '/i 

30»/4 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

3! 
31 
31 
31 
3! 

31 

3 1 1/4 

31% 
31% 
30  84 
29  06 
29.60 


Solid  Pack 

New  York 
291/, 
29^4 
29% 
29% 

30% 
30'/4 
30% 
30% 
iO% 
30% 
30% 
30% 
30% 
30% 

30% 
30'/, 
30'/, 
30'/, 
30'/, 

30'% 
30% 
30% 
30% 
30   J5 

28  51 

29  (M) 


Chicago 
28  % 
29 
29 
29 
29'/, 
29'% 
29% 
29% 
29'/, 
29'% 
29% 
29% 
29% 
29'% 
29'% 
29% 
29% 
29% 
29% 
29% 
29% 
29% 
30 
30 
30 
30 
29  55 

27  59 

28  38 


These  Simple  Rules  Keep 

ilking  Machines  Clean 


FREQUENTLY  reports  from  the  field 
state  that  high  bacteria  counts 
were  traced  to  improper  cleaning 
and  sterilizing  of  the  milking  ma- 
chines. Sometimes  this  lack  of  care  is 
r^ir*•ctlv  traceable  to  extravagant 
claims  when  the  machine  is  sold. 
Please  remember  that  if  neglected 
any  milking  machine  will  contribute 
directly  to  high  bacteria  counts  and 
with  it  trouble  with  inspection  and 
danger  of  layoff. 

The  best  way  to  keep  a  milking 
machine  clean  is  never  to  let  it  get 
dirty.  Ordinarily  the  milker  does 
not  get  dirty  while  in  use.  It  gets 
dirty  between  milkings  and  this 
dirt  consists  of  the  natural  ingre- 
dients of  milk  in  a  decomposed  con- 
dition. So  if  all  traces  of  the  pure 
clean  milk  in  the  teat  cups,  tubes 
and  pail  are  immediately  removed 
after  each  milking,  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  it  to  turn  into 
"dirt."  By  "immediately  after  inilk- 
ing"  is  meant  right  after  the  last 
cow  is  milked  and  before  there  is 
any  chance  of  the  milk  drying  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  milker  parts. 
Five  Sinriple  Rules 

The  most  simple  and  practical 
method  of  cleansing  milkers  is  as 
follows:- 

1.  Immediately  after  each  milking 
attach  the  milker  unit  to  the  vacuum 
line  and  suck  cold  water  through 
each  unit  until  all  the  milk  is  re- 
moved. 

2.  After  being  sure  all  the  milk  is 
out  of  all  the  tubes,  use  the  same 
procedure  with  scalding  water,  the 
hotter  the  better,  t  j  which  is  added 
a  good  dairy  cleaner,  being  sure  to  use 
a  sufficient  amount  to  remove  all 
traces  of  butterfat  from  the  rubber 
parts.  This  simple  method  cleans 
the  milker  immediately,  in  fact  it 
does  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
get  dirty. 

3.  After  the  milker  is  clean,  a 
simple  method  of  sterilizing  and 
keeping  it  clean  until  next  milking 
time  is  the  use  of  a  solution  rack. 
These  racks  can  be  secured  from 
various  chemical  and  dairy  supply 
companies  at  a  nominal  cost.  By 
using  these  racks  the  teat  cups  are 
hooked  up  and  kept  filled  with  a 
sterilizing  solution,  thus  eliminating 
any  chance  of  contamination  as  well 
as  having  a  preservative  effect  on 
the  rubber. 

4.  When  removing  from  rack,  and 
taking  to  barn  for  use.  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  cups  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  floor  or  litter,  two 
seconds  of  carelessness  in  this  man- 
ner might  easily  undo  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  in  hours  of  care. 


5.  The  milker  should  be  com- 
pletely taken  apart  every  few  days, 
the  lines  thoroughly  inspected  and 
any  foreign  material  that  has  ac- 
cumulated entirely  removed. 


Meeting  Calendar 

November  19  South  Jersey  Inter-State 
Milk  Marketing  Committee  Woodbury, 
N.J. 

November     25-26     Inter -State     Milk     Pro- 
ducers'     Cooperative,      annual     meeting 
Benjamin    Franklin    I  iotel.    Philadelphia. 

November  27  Trenton  Inter-State  Milk 
Marketing  Committee  1 9  W.  State  Street. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

November  28  Wilmington  Inter-State  Milk 
Marketing  Committee     Newark.  Del. 

November  29  Annual  meeting  of  Advisory 
Committee  of  Altoona-l luntingdon  Inter- 
State  Milk  Market,  Election  of  Marketing 
Committee     I  lollidaysburg.  Pa. 

December    4-6      National   Cooperative   Milk 
Producers'  Federation,  annual  convention 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

December  9-12  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  meeting  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

December  10-12  Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
annual  meeting     Wilkes  Barre.  Pa. 

January  20-24      Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
1  iarrisburg.  Pa. 

January  28-31,  1941  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Weekond  Farm  Show. Trenton,  N.J 


More  Machinery — 
More  Farm  Accidents 

Increased  use  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment on  the  farm  has  resulted  in  a 
rise  in  farm  accidents,  reports  V.  S. 
Peterson.  Ass't.  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  Extension  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  who 
states  that,  next  to  automobile 
crashes,  farm  and  home  accidents 
are  the  nation's  most  serious  safety 
problem.  More  than  4,500  deaths 
and  100,000  injuries  bring  sorrow  to 
farm  families  each  year. 

Even  though  the  manufacturers 
have  incorporated  many  safety  fea- 
tures in  the  design  of  agricultural 
machines  and  have  provided  labels 
emphasizing  safe  ways  of  operating, 
over  40  per  cent  of  the  farm  accidents 
in  Pennsylvania  occur  while  ma- 
chines are  being  operated. 

About  30  per  cent  occur  from  falls 
of  persons  and  18  per  cent  while 
handling  animals.  Falling  objects 
account  for  about  9  per  cent  of  the 
accidents,  with  only  2  per  cent  occur- 
ring during  the  other  miscellaneous 
farm  operations. 

The  chief  causes  of  farm  accidents 
are  indifference,  carelessness,  lack  of 
knowledge,  mental  or  physical  fa- 
tigue, loose  or  torn  clothing,  haste, 
defective  equipment,  and  vicious  ani- 
mals. 
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Hrro  In  the  MgCMt  •toctiic  ANIMAL 
CI  IPPCR  baraa<n  •v*r  oflarcd.  Nnw  v<hi 
^^^IWjb^^_^k  W*  can  Brt  a  KciiiiJiie  Andix  —  thr^  orivinal  Hinida 
W^      ^HV^  ""'t  oli|)[>cr  -  Bt  the  lowest  prica  In  history. 

B^^         Tht)  AniliH  JB  eaalar  to  operate-  itd  weight  rt-Hta 
^■r^  on  the  animal  an  you  i[ui<l«  it  with   the   forin  tUtins 

^         handle.     Han  a  more  powerful,  fan  cooled  and  duat 
••■led  oiutor  —  nu  ahitt'tu  or  sliuida.    tiladuH  run  on  hard- 
ened atael  roller  bearinfffl—  areqiilrkly  interchanireabla  for  clip* 
pinv  cattle,  horaeii,  Mht-ep.  doKH.ctr.TheAndlH  i»  the  choice  of  lead- 
Inv  Ualrymen,  Army  CoHtH.  Hunt  Clubs,  and  HreederH  everywhere. 

Low  Cost  Operation  A  Battery  Runs  It  I 

You  can  run  an  Andie  all  day  for  a  few  cent*.  There  ia  a  model 
for  every  current:  .Standard  111)  volt  AC  or  IX:,only  >17.60.  Models 
fur  6  T.  Btoraire  battery,  9  v.  brLavel  Unit,  3:^  v.  Ilicht  iilant,  220  v. 

Ml|f  h  Line,  $2  pxtra.  20  feet  of 
unhreakahle   ruhher  -  corered 
cord  rrmilar  equipment. 
Send  only  Slixpecify  volt- 

M0n6y~B8Ok  UUdrdntCC  balance  (we   par   postairei  or 

set  ygur  Andia  from  your 
Dealer,  (iivn  it  «  thorouifh  trial  for  lU  days.  If  not  fully  SatlS* 
fled,  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

ANOIS  CLIPPER  CO.,  Oapl.       17-L        RacliM.Wto. 
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C  FOR     PICTURES 
^  Entered  in  the  Review 

PICTURE 
COIVTEST 

PRIZES: 

$5.00  if  picture  is  used  on  front 
page.  $1.00  if  used  on  inside 
page. 

OPEN  TO: 

Members  of  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  and  their 
families. 


P 

R 
I 

Z 

E 


Requirements  of  Picture: 

Clear,  sharp  outlines,  attractive  back- 
ground. Farm  subject  that  will  inter- 
est others  on  its  merits. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PICTURE  (Brief). 
IDENTIFICATION  OF  SENDER. 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned). 


John:  "My  wife  has  the  worst 
habit  of  staying  up  until  one  and 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I 
can't  break  her  of  it." 

Joe:  "What  does  she  do  all  that 
time? 

John:  "Waits  for  me  to  come 
home." 
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unior  Winners 
At  Dairy  Show 

40  BOYS  and  girls  from  44 
■**  states  participated  in  com- 
petive  events  at  the  1940  National 
Dairy  Show.  These  included  demon- 
strations of  dairy  production  prac- 
tices, dairy  manufacturing  and  dairy 
foods,  as  well  as  a  dairy  cattle  judg- 
ing contest.  The  4-H  boys  from 
Michigan  took  first  place  in  the 
dairy  cattle  judging. 

Contests  and  demonstrations  were 
sub-divided  into  sectional  events, 
with  no  national  champions  being 
determined.  In  the  Eastern  States 
the  demonstration  1  y  David  McKee 
and  Fred  Kretzer  of  Williamsport. 
Md..  took  first  in  the  production 
division.  They  demonstrated  a 
practical  and  successful  method  of 
feeding  dairy  calves  under  conditions 
frequently  prevailing  in  fluid  milk 
markets  where  it  is  desired  to  raise 
calves  on  a  minimum  of  whole  milk. 
Second  place  in  the  Eastern  section 
went  to  a  team  of  two  girls  from 
Massachusetts  who  demonstrated 
the  methods  of  fitting  a  dairy  animal 
for  the  show  ring. 

Ruth  Strasser  and  Norma  Bauer 
of  Bethany,  W.  Va.,  took  first 
honors  in  the  dairy  foods  demonstra- 
tion among  the  Eastern  States, 
demonstrating  milk  drinks.  They 
both  received  diamond  bracelet 
watches  as  first  prize  in  this  event. 
Second  place  went  to  a  pair  of  New 
York  girls  who  demonstrated  uses  of 
cheese. 

Special  mention  should  be  given 
the  production  demonstration  team 
from  Delaware,  Leslie  Silpath  and 
Leslie  Pryor  of  Clayton,  who  dem- 
onstrated the  importance  of  proper 
care  of  utensils  in  maintaining  milk 
quality;  and  to  the  New  Jersey 
demonstration  team,  consisting  of 
David  Elwell  of  Woodstown  and 
Sam  Patrick  of  Salem  who,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  fiftieth  year  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Babcock  Test, 
demonstrated  its  use  and  described 
its  application  in  the  development 
of  better  dairy  herds. 

Proper  methods  of  handling  milk, 
cleaning  and  sterilizing  utensils  and, 
in  general,  protecting  milk  quality 
seemed  to  be  the  most  popular  sub- 
ject for  these  demonstrations. 

Numerous  state  and  county  club 
leaders  emphasized  the  benefits  from 
these  demonstrations.  The  dem- 
onstration teams,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  demonstrations,  staged 
them  before  every  farm  group  pos- 
sible, thereby  obtaining  added  skill, 
while  at  the  same  time  contributing 
greatly  to  the  understanding  among 
producers  in  their  section  of  proper 
care  of  milk. 
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A  man  never  realizes  the  blessing 
of  being  poor  until  he  gets  over  it. 


When  you  buy  products  advertised  on  these  pages  tell  the  merchant 
that  you  saw  the   advertisement    in  the    Milk    Producers    Review 
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Fifth   Annual   Delegate   Meeting 

Faces  Important  Issues 


D 


EMOCRACY    IN    AcTION' 

comments   of    numerous   visitors    to 


summarizes  briefly  the 

-  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers  Cooperative,  held  at  the  Benjamm  Franklin 
Hotel  in  Philadelphia.  November  25-6  Similar  com- 
ments were  voiced  by  a  large  number  of  the  de^gates 
in  attendance,  delegates  elected  by  the  members  of 
their  home  Locals  and  mirroring  the  thoughts,  opin- 
ions and  ideas  of  their  neighbor  members. 

The  delegates  were  a  busi- 
ness-like group.  They  took 
their  work  seriously,  discuss- 
ed the  resolutions  intelligent- 
ly, and  when  the  vote  was 
cast  the  minority  acceded  to 
the  will  of  the  majority  with 
grace  and  good  feeling. 

The   entire   program   went 
off    with    dispatch     and    on 
time.    One  factor  which  con- 
tributed greatly  to  this  was 
the    smoothness    with    which 
resolutions  were  handled.  All 
resolutions    received    in    ad- 
vance   were    studied    by    the 
Resolutions  Committee,  cop- 
ies  were   made   for   all    dele- 
gates  and   the   recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  noted 
on  each.     The  delegate  body 
supported   the   committee   in 
every   instance   of   its   disap- 
proval   of    a    resolution.      It 
was    noted    that    resolutions 
presented  from  the  floor  ap- 
peared to  be  less  well  under- 
stood and  required  more  dis- 
cussion by  the  delegates. 


District 
1 

2 
4 


128  Delegates 

The  111  Locals  elected  135 
delegates  of  which  128  were 
present  at  the  first  day's 
session  and  122  the  second 
day.  In  addition,  there  was 
a  large  number  of  members 
who  attended  without  official- 
ly representing  their  Locals 
and  several  other  dairy  organ- 
izations from  Pennsylvania 
and  neighboring  states  were 
represented  by  members  and 
officials. 

During  the  first  morning's 
session  reports  of  officers  were 
heard,  including  the  Presi- 
dent's report  by  Benjamin  H. 
Welty;  the  Secretary's  report 
by  I  Ralph  Zollers.  he  also  presenting  in  his  capacity 
as  director  of  the  Field  and  Test  Department  the 
report  of  that  department ;  the  Milk  Producers  Review, 
by  H  E.  Jamison.  Editor;  the  Market  Information 
Department,  by  F.  P.  Willits.  Jr..  head  of  that  depart- 
ment: and  a  summary  of  the  legal  work  of  the  Coopera- 
tive by  A.  Evans  Kephart,  Counsel. 

The  afternoon  program  was  featured  by  a  compre- 


Inter-State  Milk  Producers*  Cooperative 
Officers  1940-41 

F.  P.  Willits,  Honorary  President 

B.  H.  Welty,  President 

A.  R.  Marvel,  Vice-President 

I.  Ralph  Zollers,  Secretary-Treasurer 

H.  E.  Jamison,  Assistant  Secretary 

F.  P.  Willits,  Assistant  Treasurer 

O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  General  Manager 

F.  P.  Willits,  Jr.,  Statistician 

A.  Evans  Kephart,  Counsel 

Directors  1 940-41 

Alvin  K.  Rothenberger,  Worcester,  Pa. 
Frederick  Shangle,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  R  2 
J    Milbourn  Wheatley,   Federalsburg, 
Md. 
*tJ.  W.  Keith,  Centerville,  Md. 
Fred  W.  Bleiler,  New  Tripoli,  Pa.,  R.  1 
H.  K.  Martin,  Goodville,  Pa. 
tFurman  H.  Gyger,  Kimberton,  Pa. 
*J.  Leslie  Ford,  Newark,  Del. 
*tRalph  E.  Bower,  Chesapeake  City,  Md. 
E.  M.  Crowl,  Oxford,  Pa. 
Fred  A.  Walls,  Harbeson,  Del. 
tH.  B.  Stewart,  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  R  4 
♦Howard  W.  Wickersham,  Kelton,  Pa. 
M.  L.  Stitt,  Port  Royal,  Pa. 
Jos.  S.  Briggs,  Yardley,  Pa. 
tJohn  Carvel  Sutton,  Kennedyville,  Md. 
*KenzieS.  Bogshaw,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
tCoy  E.  Mearkle,  Everett,  Pa.,  R.  3 
A.  R.  Marvel,  Easton,  Md. 
♦tChorles  R.  Hires,  Jr.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
*B.  H.  Welty,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  R  4 
D.  E.  Witherspoon,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Honorary  Life  Member-^F.  P.  Willits,  Ward,  Pa. 


hensive 
State 

Fr^tiona"  D:;:ct:r':f';h:  6;iryCounc,l  of  St.  Louis 
Mo  and  speaker  at  the  womens  session,  who  gree  ed 
?^e'delegates  and  also  extended  greetings  from  the 
Sanitary  Milk  Producers,  the  cooperative  m  the  St. 

^"o'h"  Huffman.  Jr..  General  Manager  of  the  Inter- 

State,  then  gave  his  report  to 
the  delegate  body.     H 
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e  out- 
lined in  detail  the  work  of  the 
Cooperative  during   the   past 
year,     recounting     the     1939 
annual     meeting     resolutions 
which  it  was  impossible  to  ful- 
fill, those  which  were  executed 
as  instructed  but  without  the 
desired  results,  and  the  great 
body     of     resolutions     which 
were  carried  out  as  instructed. 
This   was   followed    by    a    re- 
counting  of    problems   which 
may     be     faced     during     the 
coming  year,  foremost  among 
which  are  the  possible  break- 
down of  orderly  marketing  as 
a  result  of  the  decision  which 
places  handlers  of  milk  under 
"consignment  contracts"  out- 
side the  control  of  the  Com- 
mission    as     to     prices     and 
bonding,    and    the    stand    on 
milk  control  legislation  which 
is  likely   to  come   before   the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  dur- 
ing   the   session    which   opens 
in    January.      Mr    Hoffman's 
report    is    carried    in    full    in 
this  issue. 

Visitors  Present 

Among  the  well  known 
guests  at  the  meeting  who 
were  introduced  to  the  dele- 
gates were  E.  W.  Gaumnitz 
of  the  Marketing  Agreement 
Division  of  the  USD  A;  T.  G. 
Stitts,  Director  of  the  Service 
Division  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration;  B.  B.  Der- 
rick. Secretary-Manager  of 
the  Maryland-Virginia  Milk 
Producers  Association  who, 
upon  request  from  the  floor, 
said  a  few  words  to  the  dele- 


gates; W.  W.  BuUard.  presi- 
dent, and  H.  B.  Steele,  secre- 
tary of  the  Dairymen's  Cooperative  Sales  Association, 
Pittsburgh;  F.  F.  Lininger,  Vice  Dean  of  Agriculture 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College;  Roger  W.  Corbett, 
Director  of  Experiment  Station  at  the  University  of 
Maryland;  Allan  Miller  of  the  Dairymen's  League;  I 
Hansell  French,  former  Pennsylvania  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  H.  D.  AUebach,  former  President  of  the 
Inter-Slate    Milk   Producers   Association;    and    Miles 
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"Daddy"  Willits  Elected 
.  Honorary  President 


D' 


kELEGATES  and  members  attend- 
ing the  second  day's  session  of  the 
Inter-State  annual  meeting  found 
that  sitting  at  the  right  of  President 
B.  H.  Welty,  was  Frank  P.  "Daddy  " 
Willits.  Daddy  was  in  this  chair 
because  of  the  honor  bestowed  upon 
him  that  day  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Cooperative  when 
they  named  him  Honorary  President 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative. 

To  the  thousands  of  friends  of 
Daddy  Willits  in  not  only  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  but  throughout 
Pennsylvania  and  in  dairy  and 
Grange  circles  over  the  entire  coun- 
try, this  honor  should  come  as  no 
surprise. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1916 
Daddy  Willits  was  the  man  whose 
imagination,  enthusiasm  and  hard 
work  constituted  the  mainspring 
which  caused  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  to  come  into 
being.  He  served  as  its  first  presi- 
dent, turning  that  position  over  to 
another  in  December,  1921. 

He  continued  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association 
until  the  Cooperative  was  organized 
in  1936.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Cooperative's  original  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  at  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing was  named  Honorary  Life  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors,  attend- 
ing board  meetings  regularly. 

To  a  great  extent  it  was  through 
his  work  and  efforts  that  the  Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
was  organized  and  its  early  policies 
formulated,  these  policies  success- 
fully carrying  the  Dairy  Council 
through  two  decades  of  work  in 
promoting  the  use  of  milk. 

Daddy  Willits  was  also  one  of  the 
men  who  guided   the  National   Co- 


F.  P.  "Daddy"  Willits 
Inter-State's  Honorary  President 

operative  Milk  Producers'  Federa- 
tion in  its  early  days,  was  its  treas- 
urer for  several  years  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  those  services  was  named, 
several  years  ago.  Honorary  Director 
for  Life  of  that  Federation. 

He  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  for  26 
years  and  in  that  capacity  made 
thousands  of  friends  among  Grange 
members  of  the  Keystone  State. 

Outstanding  in  his  public  service 
was  his  term  as  Pennsylvania's 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  Gov- 
ernor Pinchot,  from  192  3  to  1927. 
His  work  at  that  time  went  far  in 
directing  the  future  course  of  the 
work  in  that  important  division  of 
Pennsylvania's  government. 

During  the  early  years  of  its 
publication,  Daddy  Willits  was  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Review. 


Horst,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Grange. 

Induded  among  these  guests  was 
a  so  Charles  W.  Holman,  Secretary 
of   the   National    Cooperative    Milk 

^'roducersFederation,ofwhich  Inter- 
state is  a  member.  In  a  short  talk 
Mr.  Holman  reviewed  briefly  the 
growth  and  work  of  the  Federation 
which,  m  1921,  had  14  member  co- 
operatives and  has  since  grown  to  60 
with  membership  in  at  least  40 
states.  During  the  past  ten  years 
not   a   single    member   organization 

slightly  smaller  number  of  dairy- 
men, the  volume  of  milk  handled  by 
member  organizations  is  greater 
man  ever. 

oi^U  y°!'"*"  discussed  the  work 
or  the  Federation  to  obtain  proper 


import  taxes  on  dairy  products  and 
competing  commodities,  also  on  its 
work      in     coordinated     advertising 
programs  for  the  dairy  industry.    He 
described    changes    in    work    of    the 
Federation,  calling  special  attention 
to  its  work  at  Congressional  hearings 
which  formerly  dealt  almost  entirely 
with  a  few  basic  principles  supported 
with  economic  data.     Now,  he  said, 
it  is  necessary  at  many  such  hearings 
to  present,    in   addition    to    the  eco- 
nomic data,    detailed    scientific  evi- 
dence   hiring   scientific    experts    for 
that  purpose.     All  this  has  increased 
the  work  of  the  Federation. 

Splendid  Women's  Meeting 

The  womens  meeting  this  year 
was  pronounced  by  many  as  the 
best  in  years  and.  in  addition  to  the 


splendid     work     of     the     Women's 
Committee      Mrs.     A.     K.     Rothen- 
berger, Mrs.  W.   Ford  Adams.  Mrs. 
Frank      (  .      Pettit.     and     Mrs.     H. 
Wilson  Price      we  must  thank  Marie 
C.   Harrington,   Education   Director 
of   the    Dairy   Council  of   St.    Louis. 
Missouri,  for     a     splendid     talk     on 
"Team  Work  "  which  is  a  vital  part 
of     all     cooperative     effort.        Mrs. 
1  larnngton,     larrn     reared,      has     a 
splendid  outlook  on  cooperation  and 
women's    place    in    our    cooperative 
organizations.     Her  full  talk  appears 
on  another  page. 

Mr.    Hoffman    also   spoke    briefly, 
telling     the     women     that      "Many 
cooperatives    work    from    the    inside 
out,    rather    than    from    the   outside 
in  as  ours  does.      Our  directors  are 
elected  in  the  field  and  as  they  and 
the    delegates    who    elect    them    are 
your    husbands,    you    have    a    great 
effect    upon    them    and    their    ideas. 
f^usbands    need    a    poultice    put    on 
their    bright    ideas  every   once    in    a 
while.      7  he    Inter-State    needs    the 
sober  judgment,  understanding  and 
sympathy  of  its  wives." 

Mr.  Welty  also  made  a  few  re- 
marks, following  which  R.  S.  Brown, 
county  agent  from  Talbot  county, 
Maryland,  sang  three  solos,  and  the 
meeting  closed  with  the  singing  of 
God  Bless  America. 

An  Entertaining  Banquet 

Food  and  fun  were  both  features 
of    the    banquet     held    on    Monday 
evening.      At    this   time    Miss   Jose- 
phine Andrews.   Inter-State's  candi- 
date   for    the    title   of    Dairy    Queen 
and  guest  of  the  organization  at  the 
meeting,  was  introduced  to  the  478 
banquet  guests.     The  speaker  of  the 
evening    was   William    Dern.    Cinci- 
natti.    Ohio,    who   combined    humor 
and  philosophy  to  entertain  and  in- 
form   the   audience.      High    light   of 
the     entertainment     program     was. 
perhaps,    the    quiz    show    at    which 
six  persons  selected   from   the  audi- 
ence   were   offered    opportunities    to 
win    prizes    by    answering    questions 
put  to  them  by  Leroy  Miller,  master 
of    ceremonies    and    also    known    as 
KYW'S     Musical      Clocker.        The 
prizes  were  donated  by  sponsors  of 
his  daily  radio  program. 

Early  on  the  second  day's  pro- 
gram the  announcement  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  made  to  the  delegates. 
All  officers  were  re-elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  as  listed  on  page  2. 
and  in  addition.  F.  P.  "Daddy'* 
Willits  was  named  Honorary  Presi- 
dent   of    the    Cooperative. 

The  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tions was  made  by  Arthur  Wadding- 
ton  Woodstown,  N.  J..  Chairman 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee.  He 
handled  his  work  ably  and  presented 
the    recommendations    of    his    com- 

(Piease  turn  to  page  22) 
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Time  to  Tune  Up 

For  Coming  Dairy  Quiz 

Quiz  programs  are  popular  these 
days.  Some  Inter-State  members 
and  members  of  their  families  will 
have  a  chance  to  take  part  in  dairy 
quizes  during  the  next  several 
months,  as  it  is  planned  to  include 
this  feature  in  the  program  at  sev- 
eral of  the  District  dinner  meetings. 

Details  have  not  been  worked  out 
and  probably  the  program  will  be 
adjusted  to  fit  special  conditions  at 
the  various  meetings. 

One  suggestion  is  that  the  ques- 
tions be  based  on  information  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  two  issues 
of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 
This  is  not  a  promise  but  a  probabil- 
ity. Save  these  issues.  Read  them 
carefully  and  when  you  come  out 
to  the  District  dinners  step  forward 
and  demonstrate  how  well  you  can 
do  in  a  dairy  quiz. 

• 

Agricultural  Graduates 
Find  Jobs  Promptly 

Recent  graduates  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College  have,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, found  positions,  according  to  a 
report  from  that  institution. 

This  report  states  that  every  1 940 
graduate  in  dairy  husbandry  and  in 
horticulture  has  found  regular  eni- 
ployment,  while  all  graduates  in 
agricultural  engineering  since  1933 
are  reported  as  having  found  employ- 
ment. 


Other  departments  report  that 
all  except  a  small  minority  of  their 
recent  graduates  are  now  placed  m 
positions  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
some  instances  the  graduates  not 
known  to  be  placed  have  returned  to 
their  home  farms  rather  than  seeking 
other  employment. 

New  Jersey  Boys  Place 
Second  at  Kansas  City 

The  Woodstown.  N.J.  chapter  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  won 
a  certificate  of  merit  for  honorable 
mention  and  a  cash  award  from  the 
national  Future  Farmers  of  America. 
This  award  was  given  in  the  chapter 
contest  which  was  a  part  of  the 
F.F.A.  national  convention  program 
at  Kansas  City  last  month.  The 
award  was  made  in  recognition  of 
the  accomplishments  of  that  chapter 
during  the  1939-40  period. 

Additional  honors  also  went  to 
New  Jersey  members  of  the  F.F.A. 
when  New  Jersey's  milk  judging 
team  took  second  honors  in  the 
milk  judging  contest  held  in  con- 
nection with  that  convention.  This 
team  consisted  of  Franklin  Fisher 
and  Joseph  C.  Pettit,  Jr.,  of  Woods- 
town  and  Harry  Horowitz  of  Allen- 
town.  The  team  members  were 
trained  by  their  agricultural  teachers 
—Phillip  Alampi  of  Woodstown  and 
Willard  E.  Thoman  of  AUentown. 

Thirty  states  competed  in  this  con- 
test, with  the  Virginia  team  placing 
first.  Of  the  90  individuals  who 
competed,  Harry  Horowitz  was  the 
fourth  highest  individual;  Franklin 
Fisher,  seventh  highest,  and  Joseph 
C.  Pettit,  Jr..  in  spite  of  being 
handicapped  by  a  cold,  placed  29th. 
These  F.F.A.  boys  were  driven  to 
Kansas  City  by  Russell  Layton, 
Woodstown,  an  Inter-State  member, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  past  master  of  the  Woodstown 
Grange. 


New  Jertey  was  represented  at  the 
national  Future  Farmers  of  America 
milk  judging  contest  at  Kansas  City 
by  Joseph  C.  Pettit,  Jr.,  and  Frank- 
lin Fisher,  Woodstown,  A  Harry  Horo- 
witz, AUentown  {front  row).  Their 
teachers  and  coaches  are,  back  row, 
Phillip  Alampi  AWillard E.  Thoman. 
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CHRISTMAS  SEALS 


Help  to  Protect   Your 
Home  from  Tuberculosis 

Fifth  Columnists 
Active  in  Dairy  Herds 

Chief  among  undercover  elements 
operating     as     fifth     columnists     to 
undermine    profits   for   dairymen  is 
the   Worldwide  Order  of   Low   Pro- 
ducing  Cows.      Dues   in   this  order 
range    from   one   cent    to   $1.:>U   tor 
each   hundred   weight   of   milk   pro- 
duced.     In   return   for   these   heavy 
dues,    dairymen    are    privileged    to 
furnish     bed     and     board     for     the 
member  cows  and  perform  the  work 
of  chambermaids.     WOOLPC  mem- 
bers not  only  charge  the  dairyman 
big   dues    which   cancel    the    prohts 
from  high    producing,    non-member 
cows,  but  they  perpetuate  the  order 
by    producing    heifers   and    training 
them    to    become    active    members. 
The  WOOLPC  appeared  when  the 
first    dairy    herds    were    established 
and  has  flourished  since  then. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  was  writ- 
ten by  Roy  Cave,  South  Dakota 
extension  dairyman,  and  came  to  us 
by  way  of  the  monthly  letter  to 
members  of  West  Virginia  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Associations,  lo 
this  we  wish  to  add: 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
WOOLPC  and  the  DHIA  (Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association) 
never  get  along  together  on  the 
same  farm.  The  DHIA  is,  briefly, 
the  "G-man  "  whose  special  job  it  w 
to  hunt  out  the  WOOLPC  members, 
show  them  up  for  what  they  are 
and  send  them  on  their  way  to 
slaughter.  , 

The  DHIA  is  the  friend  of  the 
dairyman;  the  WOOLPC  is  the 
subversive  fifth  columnist  type  o' 
enemy  of  the  dairyman,  stealing 
his  profits  and  forcing  a  lower 
standard  of  living  upon  the  dairy- 
man and  his  family. 


I 


Stretching  the  truth  won't  make 
it  last  any  longer. 


i 
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Propose  Amendments 
To  Clarify  By-Laws 

The  question  has  been  raised 
from  time  to  time  as  to  whether  a 
member  from  whom  no  commission 
is  being  obtained  is  eligible  to  hold 
office  in  the  Locals  or  Districts  of 
the  Cooperative.  In  order  to  clarify 
this  situation  and  to  carry  out  the 
intention  in  the  organization  of  the 

L-OOperailvc,   inc  uoalu  «ji   LVifculura, 

at  their  November  meeting,  pro- 
posed certain  changes  in  the  by-laws 
which  would  clarify  these  points. 

These  changes  are  being  published 
herewith  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  in  the  by-laws  for  amend- 
ing the  by-laws  and  final  action  wj,!! 
be  taken  upon  them  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  held 
during  the  third  week  of  December. 

It  was  proposed  that  Article  III, 
Section  I ,  be  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

Directors  must  be  commission-pay- 
ing stockholders  of  the  Cooperative 
during  their  terms  of  service. 

That  Article  III,  Section  II  be 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

Delegates  must  be  commission-pay- 
ing stockholders  of  the  Cooperative 
during  their  terms  of  service,  which 
shall  be  one  year  or  until  their 
successors  are  duly  elected. 

That  Article  IX.  Section  4  be 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

All  such  officers  must  be  commis- 
sion-paying stockholders  of  the  Co- 
operative during  their  terms  of  service. 

And  also  that  Article  X.  Section  4 
be  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

All  such  officers  must  be  commis- 
sion-paying stockholders  of  the  Co- 
operative during  their  terms  of  service. 


This  mail  box  stand 
won  first  prize  in  the 
Caroline   County 
Farm  Bureau  "Mail 
Box      Beautification 
Contest."    Standing 
beside    the    box    are 
the  owners,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   T.  Sidney  Col- 
lins, and  son  Ernest, 
of  Federalsburg,  Md. 


cattle  will  be  slaughtered  for  meat. 
American  breeders  of  Guernseys 
have  signified  their  intention  of 
restoring  the  breed  on  the  island 
from  the  pure  bred  stock  in  America 
should,  upon  cessation  of  hostilities, 
the  situation  on  the  island  justify  it. 


Apologies  to  Mr.  Sheaffer 

We  extend  our  sincere  apology 
to  W.  H.  Sheaffer,  Huntsdale.  Pa., 
for  an  error  in  the  November  issue  of 
the  Review.  In  that  issue  we  listed 
the  winners  in  the  dairy  cattle  com- 
petition at  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
giving  special  mention  to  members 
of  Inter-State  and  secondary  recog- 
nition to  other  dairymen  in  this 
section  of  the  country  who  also 
won  prizes  in  the  show  ring.  Un- 
fortunately we  listed  Mr.  Sheaffer 
among  the  non-members. 

We  regret  this  oversight,  are 
happy  to  make  the  correction,  and 
extend  to  Mr.  Sheaffer  our  congratu- 
lations on  his  success  at  this  great 
dairy  exposition. 


Fate  Unknown  of 
Cattle  on  Guernsey 

After   months   of    uncertainty    as 
to  the  fate  of  the  cattle  on  the  Island 
of  Guernsey,  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle   Club    finally    received    what 
appears  to  be  authentic  information 
from  England.    This  report  indicates 
that     practically     no     cattle     were 
removed  from  the  island  previous  to 
evacuation    by    the    English.      Not 
only  were  the  cattle  left  on  the  is- 
land but  very   few  of   the   breeders 
who  own  these  cattle  left,  they  pre- 
ferred   to  stay  at  their  homes  and 
with  their  herds  on  the  island  rather 
than  evacuating  to  England. 

No  word  has  been  received,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  fate  of  the  cattle 
on  the  island.  It  is  feared  that  due 
to  the  shortage  of  feed  for  the 
cattle  and  of  food  for  humans  in 
continental    Europe,    many    of    the 


Clean  Milking  Machine 
Every  Day 

One  of  the  rules  given  on  page  13 
of  the  November  Review,  for  keep- 
ing  milking    machines   clean,    needs 
further   explanation    to    prevent    its 
being    misunderstood.       This     rule, 
the   fifth   of   the   five   given,    stated 
"The   milker   should    be   completely 
taken  apart  every  few  days.   ..." 
Those  parts  of  the  milker  with 
which    milk    comes    in    contact 
should  be  taken  apart  and  clean- 
ed    thoroughly    every     day.      In 
no   other    way    can    a    producer    be 
sure  that  the  milker  is  clean  and  that 
contamination  of  the  milk  from  this 
source  is  avoided. 

Those  parts  of  the  milker  with 
which  milk  does  not  come  in  con- 
tact, that  is.  the  air  hose  from  the 
pipe  line  to  the  milker  and  its  related 
parts,  should  be  cleaned  frequently, 
not  only  as  a  means  of  preventing 
possible  contamination  but  as  a 
protection  to  the  parts  themselves. 


Federation  Meets  at  Omaha 

Adjustment  of  dairy  farming  to 
the  crisis  produced  by  war  condi- 
tions, the  place  of  dairying  in  the 
rearmament  and  mobilization  pro- 
gram, an  appraisal  of  national  edu- 
cational and  advertising  projects  for 
dairy  products  and  problems  con- 
nected with  the  fixing  of  resale 
prices  of  milk  by  public  control 
agencies  will  occupy  the  attention 
of  America's  coofjerative  dairy  lead- 
ers at  the  twenty-fourth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers'  Federation  in  Oma- 
ha, Nebraska.  December  4-6. 

The  Federation  is  the  largest  and 
oldest     commodity     Federation     of 
agricultural    producers    in    America. 
Its  sixty   member   groups  own   and 
operate   nearly   900  dairy   plants  of 
different     types.       In     addition     its 
members  include  the  principal  farm- 
ers organizations  marketing  milk  in 
the    principal     milk     sheds    of    the 
nation.      Its   farmer   membership   is 
disp>ersed    over    forty    states.       For 
nearly    a    quarter    of    a    century    it 
has    been    the    representative    voice 
at    Washington    in    behalf   of    dairy 
farmers  of  the  nation. 

This  year,  only  a  day  and  a  half 
will  be  given  to  open  sessions  to 
which  the  public  is  invited.  The 
remainder  of  the  convention  will  be 
held  in  executive  session  with  at- 
tendance limited  to  delegates,  mem- 
bers of  affiliated  groups,  their  direc- 
tors, officers  and  employees. 

Another  subject  on   the   Wednes- 
day program  is  a  discussion  of  the 
function   and   service   of   the    Dairy 
Products     Marketing      Association, 
which  is  active  in  the  stabilization  of 
butter  prices.     The  problems  affect- 
ing milk  sheds  asa  result  of  increasing 
the    personnel    of    army    and    navy 
forces,  as  well  as  the  place  of   agri- 
culture in  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram, complete  the  day's  program. 
The    second    day's    program    in- 
cludes a  discussion  of.  among  other 
things,   the  educational   and   adver- 
tising programs  designed  to  increase 
consumption  of  dairy  products,  also 
problems  arising  out  of  fixing  resale 
prices  by  milk  control  authorities. 


Prices  Paid  for  4%  Milk 
By    Philadelphia    Dealers 
Oct.,    1940,   f.   o.   b.,   city   plant 

Abbotts  Dairies  2.51 

Baldwin  Dairies  ^-j^" 

Breuninger  Dairies 2.75 

Engel  Dairy 2.87 

Gross  Dairy  ^'^^ 

Harbisons'  Dairies ^-^^ 

Missimer  Dairies  2.7e 

Scott-Powell  Dairies  2.59 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  2.56 

Sypherd's  Dairy 2.64 

South  Jersey  Prices 

F.  o.  b.  farm  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk. 
Class  I        Class  II      Class  III 
Oct.         $2.85  $1.65  $1.21 

Nov.  2.85  1.65  1.32 

Class  I  price  in  northern  New  Jersey 
markets  is  $3.00  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk, 
f.  o.  b.  farm,  Class  II  and  III  prices 
same  as  in  South  Jersey. 

The  price  of  4%  milk  of  each  class  is 
20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than 
the  price  of  3.5%  milk. 

Supplementary  Notes'to 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 

All  price  schedules  at  Pennsylvania 
markets  are  set  by  official  orders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 
and  are  based  on  milk  containing  4.0% 
butterfat  (Prices  in  the  Huntingdon. 
Mt.  Union  and  Tyrone  markets,  as  set 
forth  in  Order  48.  effective  February  16. 
1940.  are  based  on  3.5%  milk  but  in  order  to 
obtain  uniformity  in  these  compilations, 
the  butterfat  differentials  have  been  added 
so  as  to  obtain  the  price  of  4%  milk  which 
is  here  reported.) 

Class  III  Prices     4.0%  Milk 

MARKET  OCT.  NOV. 

All  Penna.  Markets     $1    26  $1    38 

Md   &  Del.  Stations      I   26  I    36 

Wilmington  1    26  I  .  36 

Average  price  92-score  butter  at  New  York: 

Cents  Per  Pound 

First  Half   Last  Half  Monthly 

October         30   II  30  36  30  35 

November     32    19  34  06  33.13 

The  October  average  price  (in  bold 
face  type)  is  the  weighted  average  price 
paid  by  the  dealer  indicated,  according  to 
price  schedules  furnished,  or  as  determined 
from  statements  furnished  with  milk  checks 
and  checked  in  the  inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  premi- 
ums which  may  be  earned  by  the  producer. 

The  butterfat  differential  on  Class  I  and 
II,  also  on  Class  111  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  4  cents  for  each  point  (0.1%)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.0%. 

The  price  schedule  as  given  f.  o.  b.  any 
particular  market  applies  to  all  fluid  milk 
dealers  in  that  market. 


Dairy  Short  Courses 

During  the  winter  months,  when 
farm  work  is  slack,  many  farm  boys, 
young  men  and  even  middle  aged 
men,  find  it  well  worth  while  to  get 
away  for  a  few  weeks  to  attend  a 
dairy  short  course.  Several  are 
offered  during  the  coming  months. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  offers 
a  4-week  short  course,  from  January 
8  to  February  5,  in  which  practical 
feeding  and  handling  of  the  dairy 
herd  will  be  the  principal  subjects. 
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Classification  Percentages— October,  1940 

PENNSYLVANIA.  MARYLAND  and  DELAWARE 

Class    Class      Class      Class      Bonus  to 

r.     /  I  lA  1/  111        "^"  Producers 

A  uL  ..    n  •  70  n  19  68. 5  %  of  Prod. 

Abbotts  Dairies /"  '  '  ^'^ 

^Z^S'cT^  '^  ■  '1^'      '^^^     48%    of    Prod. 

F"ail  DaTrie, 8 1  •  47      .  9  65       »  88 

Trn^KDairv  68  32  70%    of    LI.    1 

HarbisonDames..:.:      ..   75  15  10  86.66%    CI.    1 

Hernig,  Peter.  Sons  37  .  .  .^   oi 

Hill  Crest  Farms 86.19  13.81 

Hoffman  Dairies (Hntdn)  34.5  3.7       61.8  __ 

Martin  Century  Farms        a86. 32  a   3.68  77.74%     I  rod. 

Missimer  Dairies  82.96  17.04      ._ 

Mt.  Union  Dairies     I    1 5  89  6  5 

16  31  92  8 

Nelson  Dairies 63  21  16 

^n^:::Ji'^^^.^°:.^'    ':'  V    3     8,%orP™d. 

iu^^pTerwa^s.   :    .  :  6^  .'          23.98      6.50    66.16%    CI.   , 

Sypherd's  Dairy 78.1  8             13.9 

Turner  &  Wescott  75  22              5 

Walnut  Bank  Farms 73.55  6.  II     20.34 

WapleDairy 87. 5  7  2         ^             5.3 

Wawa  Dairies 72  18            10 

Williamsburg  Dairy     1-15  95  5  

"      16-31.  92  8  

NEW  JERSEY  {Percentage  oj  Norm) 

Norm  Cream  Excess 

Abbotts  Dairies  "A" 100  Balance 

•*B" 107  .  .  Balance 

Castanea  Dairy  Co.  "A" 84  Balance       73%  of  Ex. 

B" 94  "             73%  of  Ex, 

Scott-Powell  Dairies hi 00  Balance 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 100  Balance 

a    Martin  Century  paid  in  October,  Class  I,  70.70%  at  $2.79;  15.62%  at  $2.98;  Class  II, 

II. 20%  at  $1.67  and  2.48%  at  $1.71  (Prices  of  4%  Grade  B  milk  f.o.b.  Lansdale). 
b    "A"  bonus  paid  on  59%  of  norm. 

Feed  Price  Summary  for  November,  1940 

Compiled  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative,  Inc. 

from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers. 

November  October  November        %  Change  Nov.,  1940 

1940                1940  1939                    compared  with 

Ingredients                       ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T  )  ($  per  T  )  Oct  ,  1940  Nov.,  1939 

WheatBran 3184  29  54  30  81              +7  79  +3  34 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 39   16  36  07  40  04              +8  56                 2  20 

Gluten  Feed  23% 32.32  30.28  32  01              +6  73  +0% 

Linseed  Meal  34% 33  33  32.51  45  06              +2  52               26  04 

Corn  Meal 36  41  35  63  29  87              +2   18  +2189 

Mixed  Dairy  Rations  16%       34.34  32  78  33  00              +4.75  +4  06 

24%       38  35  37.51  39  41             +2  23  -     2  69 

32%       41  04  40  68  43  48             +   .88  -     5  62 

Brewer's  Grains 32.99  31   02  33.01              +6.35  -    0  07 


The  following  two  weeks,  Feb- 
ruary 5  to  19,  special  training  will 
be  given  those  who  wish  to  be 
trained  as  testers  in  dairy  herd 
improvement  associations. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Rutgers  University 
offers  a  I -week  course  in  milk 
testing,  which  opens  on  February  10, 
and  a  2-week  course  in  ice  cream 
making,  which  starts  February  17. 
These  courses  are  thoroughly  practi- 
cal and  as  much  information  is 
crowded  into  their  short  periods  as 
possible. 


December,  1940 


if 

! 


Prices  4%  Grade  "B^^  Milk  k'^^T  SrV^^int. 

October  Averages  and  October  and  November  Schedules.     (Fixplanatory  Notes  at  I)ottom  of  page  and  on  Page  6.  Column  I). 


D«-lT  Delivery  Point  ^"oc'obT;"'' 

Philadelphia  Dealers  Philadelphia,  Pa see  page  6 


Abbotts  Dairies Coudcrsport,  Pa. 

Curry villc.  Pa. 

Raston.  Md. 


2.08 
2.15 
2.20 
2.26 
2.28 
2.28 


Cjoshcn,  Pa.  . 

Kelton,  Pa 

Oxford.  Pa 

Port  Allegany,  Pa 2.08 

Spring  Creek.  Pa 2.06 

Avondalc  Farms  Dairy Bethlehem.  Pa 2.05      2.06 

Blue  Hen  Farms  Wilmington.  Del 2.34 

Breuyingcr  Dairies  Richlandtown,  Pa 2.44 

Centervillc  Producers'  Co-op Centerville.  Md 2.46 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington,  Del 2.46 

Duncan's  Dairy Springfield.  Pa 2.55 

ELachus  Dairies West  Chester,  Pa 2 .  73 

Fraims  Dairies Wilmington,  Del. 2.54 


C 


to 


Harbisons'  Dairies Brandtsville.  Pa. 

Byers.  Pa 

.  .  Carlisle.  Pa 

"  ;;      Hurlock.  Md. 

Kimberton,  Pa, . 

Massey,  Md 

••      Millville.  Pa. 

Sudlersville.  Md. 

Harshbargcr  Dairy Altoona.  Pa 

Hernig.  Peter.  Sons Boiling  Springs.  Pa U 

Hershey  Creamery  Co Greencastle,  Pa. 

Highland  Dairy  Co Doe  Run,  Pa. 

Hill  Crest  Farms Fddington,  Pa g> 

Hoffman  Dairy Bedford,  Pa £ 

Huntingdon.  Pa 9 

Johnson,  j.  Ward Woodlyn,  Pa ^ 

Keith's  Dairy Altoona.  Pa ' 

Martin  Century  Farms  Lansdale.  Pa "J 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy Chester,  Pa TJ 

Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co Mt.  Union,  Pa .^2.60     2.66 

Nelson  Dairies Jeffersonvillc,  Pa g 

Pebble  Hill  Farm Doylestown,  Pa *" 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson.  Pa "S 

Royale  Dairy Lewistown,  Pa ^ 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Clayton,  Del g 

New  Holland.  Pa § 

Pottstown,  Pa C 

Snow  Hill,  Md £        _... 

Sheffeld  Condensed  Milk  Co Rising  Sun,  Md 2.26 

Stegmeier,  Clayton Tamaqua.  Pa 2.42 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co Bedford.  Pa 2.19 

Chambersburg.  Pa 2.25 

Hagerstown.  Md 2.19 

"  *'        "  "        "    Harrington,  Del 2.25 

\\  "        "  "        **    Huntingdon.  Pa 2.24 

Leaman  Place,  Pa. 2.34 

Lewistown,  Pa 2.25 

"    Mercersburg.  Pa 2.25 

;;  ;■       ;;  "       **    Mt.  Pleasant.  Dei 2.25 

Nassau,  Del 2.23 

[[  "        "  "        "    Princess  Anne,  Md 2.17 

Townsend,  Del 2.25 

Waynesboro.  Pa 2.25 

2.25 


2.34 
2.34 
2.34 
2.28 
2.34 
2.30 
2.25 
2.30 

2.00 

1.85 
2.41 
2.80 

2.00 
2.55 

2.67 
2.55 


2.43 

2.06 

2.28 
2.35 
2.39 
2.17 


2.10 
2.39 


"It's  the  new  milking  stool.  Fartrtej 
Joneg*  wife  it  modernizing  the  farm' 


$ 


^ Worton.  Md. 

Swavcly.  H.  R.  Dairv Pottstown.  Pa 

Sylvan  Seal  Milk  Co.  (Del.  only)  F.  O.  B.  Farm 

Turner  &  Wescott Glen  Roy.  Pa 

Walnut  Bank  Farm Quakertown,  Pa 2.48 

Waple  Dairies Tyrone,  Pa *2.51 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms Wawa.  Pa 2.36 

1  he  amount  paid  on  account  was  equivalent  to  this  price. 
t    A  Class  I-A  price  of  $2.20  |xt  cwt    of  4%  milk  applies  in  these  markets. 


Class  1  Price 
Oct.  A  Nov. 

$2.98 
2.38 
2.47 
2.56 
2  63 
2  65 
2.65 
2.38 
2.34 

t2.85 
2  77 
2  62 

2  77 
2.98 
t2.85 
2.77 
2.62 
2.62 
2  62 
2  56 
2  62 
2  58 
2  50 
2.58 
t2  96 
2.58 

12.85 

2.98 
12.58 
12.70 

2.98 
t2.96 

2  98 

2.98 
t2.70 

2.98 

2  98 
t2.96 
12.58 

2.60 

2.66 

2.71 

2.44 

12.96 

2.47 

2  55 

2.49 

2.58 

2.53 

2.67 

2  55 

2.55 

2.58 

2.55 

2.47 

2.58 

2.55 

2.58 
t2.85 

2.65 

2.98 

12.70 

2.98 


Class  II  Price 
October  November 


$1  71 
I  63 
I  64 
I  56 
I  66 
I  67 
I  67 
L63 
L62 
I  56 
I  76 
1.66 

I  76 
1.71 
1.56 
1.76 
1.66 
I  66 
1.66 
I  56 
1.66 
I  56 
I  65 
I  56 
I  56 
I  66 

I  56 
I  71 
I  56 
I  57 
1.71 
1.56 
1.71 
I  71 
L57 
I  71 
I  71 
1.56 
I  56 
I  56 
1.67 
I  67 
1.56 

1.56 
1.64 
I  65 
I  56 
I  56 
I  65 
I  67 
1.65 
1.65 
1.56 
1.56 
1.56 
1.56 
1.65 
1.56 
1.56 


1.67 
I  71 
1.57 
1.71 


$1  84 

I  76 

I  77 

I  66 

I  79 

I  80 

I  80 
1.76 

I  75 

I  69 

I  86 

I  79 

I  86 
I  84 
1.69 
I  86 
I  79 
I  79 
1.79 
I  66 
I  79 
I  66 
1.78 
I  66 
I  69 
I  79 

1.69 
1.84 
I  69 
1.69 
L84 
L69 
1.84 
1.84 
1.69 

r84 

I  84 

I  69 

I  69 

I  66 

I  80 
1.80 

I  66 

1.69 
I 


I 


77 
78 
I  66 
I  66 
I  78 
r80 
I 


78 
L78 
I  66 
I  66 
I  66 
I  66 
L78 
1.66 
I  69 


I  80 
L84 
1.69 
L84 
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It  Is  Everyone^s  J 

By  B.  H.  Welty,  President 

ANOTHER  year  has  passed  and  we  find  ourselves  assembled  here  again  to 
NOTHEB  y^""y         f  Cooperative  and  of  our  dairy  markets    n 

d.scuss  'I'E.P'";'^^^™^,  we  must,  in  these  discussions    keep  m 
...  f,""".!':ul^:f  I^rJw^rh  are  now  facing  us  and  the  effect  wh.ch  they 

mmd  Inc  wuii»a  pio^-.e. —       :    .'  .  ,      ,       p„rKar.«  never  betore  has  tne 

may  have  upon  our  own  acm.,.es  and  -rk-    Perhap^  neve^J^e^o^^^^^.^ 

in  our  own  dairy  industry. 

Our  present  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans have  been  handed  a  country 
which  has  reached  a  high  state  of 
development.  We  enjoy  conven- 
iences and  comforts  undreamed  of  by 
our  grandfathers,  or  even  our  fath- 
ers, when  they  were  our  age.  These 
conveniences  and  comforts  are  avail- 
able to  the  great  majority  of  us  to 
some  degree  at  least,  with  little 
extra  effort  or  expense.  In  fact, 
they  have  become  so  much  a  part  of 
us  that,  despite  the  frequent  refer- 
ence to  the  "good  old  days,"  I  anri 
sure  if  we  should  suddenly  be  forced 
back  to  the  standards  of  living  of 
only  a  generation  ago.  a  few  days  of  such 
existence  would  convince  us  that,  after  all. 
today  and  today's  difficulties  are  not  so  bad 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  so-called 
"good  old  days." 

Keep  Our  Principles 

Most  of  us  fail  to  realize  the  difficulties 
faced  by  our  forefathers  in  developing  this 
country,  in  building  its  industries,  in  ad- 
vancing agriculture  to  where  24  percent  of 
the  population  now  feeds  the  nation  as  well 
as  did  better  than  90  percent  in  1 800.  They 
built  a  government  which  is  still  able  to  let 
its  citizens  call  their  souls  their  own.  Our 
forefathers  laid  down  principles  which  have 
endured.  We  must  keep  them.  We  must 
save  them  from  foreign  aggressors  or  sabo- 
teurs and  we  must  save  them  from  the 
short-sighted,  selfish  or  lazy  who  may  be  in 
our  own  midst — who  may  wish  to  take  the 
easy  and  soft  way  out  of  the  difficulties  and. 
through  appeasement,  let  our  heritage  be 
taken  from  us  piece  by  piece. 

The  problems  facing  our  agricultural 
coofjeratives  are  much  the  same  as  those 
facing  our  national  government.  Although 
our  cooperatives,  as  we  now  know  them,  are 
relatively  young  as  compared  with  our 
nation,  true  cooperatives  operate  under 
principles  very  similar  to  those  which  our 
government  has  found  so  successful.  We 
must  be  on  the  alert  constantly  against  any 
influence,  any  "isms"  which  may  seek  to 
find  a  place  in  our  cooperatives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weakening  them.  Here  again,  in 
protecting  our  own  organizations  we  must 
be  firm  and  avoid  appeasement. 

Many  of  the  younger  generation  of 
farmers  may  take  our  cooperatives  for 
granted.  Sometimes  they  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  perhaps  we  could  get  along 
very  well  without  them.  Little  do  they 
realize  the  study  and  planning  by  our 
cooperative  leaders  which  was  necessary 
in  order  to  chart  our  early  programs  and 
which  have  made  possible  the  great  co- 
operative progress  we  have  experienced 
during  the  past  quarter  century. 

Each  and  every  advance  made  by  co- 
operatives has  been  won  through  hard  work. 


o 


b 


B.  H.  WELTY,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

These  gains  have  not  been  thrust  upon  us 
but  all  too  often  the  way  for  getting  them 
has  been  difficult  and  full  of  obstacles  even 
to  arrest  and  imprisonment,  on  the  flimsiest 
of  pretexts,  of  some  of  our  earlier  cooperative 
leaders. 

If  we  want  to  achieve  our  goal,  which  we 
are  sure  is  honorable  and  in  accordance  with 
the  truest  American  principles,  we  must 
continue  to  build  sound  programs,  carefully 
planned  and  executed  with  thoroughness. 
There  must  be  a  oneness  of  purpose. 

Must  Prepare  For  Future 

I  said  before  that  we  scarcely  know  what 
problems  the  world,  the  nation  and  our  own 
industry  will  face  next  year  or  even  next 
month.  In  any  case  it  is  probable  that 
when  the  war  ends  the  struggle  will  shift 
from  battlefields  and  aerial  blitzkreigs  to  a 
new  type  of  competition  a  trade  war  of  the 
world.  The  sounder  position  we  are  in 
should  that  come,  the  better  we  can  meet  it. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  time,  energy  and 
skill  required  to  erect  a  building  and  how  the 
cheapest  labor,  with  a  sledge  hammer  and 
crowbar,  can .  in  a  day  or  two.  wreck  the  resul  ts 
of  months  of  skilled  work.  1  hope  everyone 
here  will  keep  that  in  mind,  not  only  in 
considering  the  affairs  of  our  own  Cooper- 
ative but  of  every  other  farm  organization 
to  which  you  belong  or  may  be  asked  to 
join. 

There  is  in  this  country  a  nation-wide 
federation  of  dairy  cooperatives.  They  have 
been  a  tremendous  power  and  influence  in 


maintaining  a  reasonably  level  keel  in  the 
dairy  industry.  These  cooperatives  are  in 
our  own  hands.  They  are  remarkably  tree 
of  the  foreign  "isms  "  which  are  adverse  to 
the  American  way  of  life.     We  must  keep 

,1  „_:.,., «^;nna  frf>«>  of  8urh  influences. 

free  of  the  wreckers,  who  never  act  con- 
structively, but  through  ignorance,  or  wil- 
fully,   know   and   employ   only   destructive 

methods.  ,        i  •  • 

Our  own  Cooperative  has  been  in  exist- 
ence long  enough  to  prove  the  soundness 
of  its  policies.  It  is  true  we  have  not 
accomplished  everything  desired.  <No  one 
is  more  aware  of  that  than  the  management 
and  employees  yet.  when  we  strike  a 
balance  of  accomplishments.  I  am  sure  that 
every  fair-minded  person  will  admit  that 
the  gain  has  far  out  weighed  the  cost. 

Delegates'  Jobs  Are  Important 

You  delegates  arc  our  leaders  you  are 
the  main  line  of  communication  between  the 
Directors,  officers  and  management  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  meml>ership  on  the  other. 
Not  that  the  two  groups  are  apart  or  sepa- 
rated, instead  .the  management,  for  example 
is  putting  in  full  time  on  the  job  of  market- 
ing milk  produced  by  members;  the  members 
are  putting  in  full  time  in  producing  the 
milk  they  have  hired  the  management  to 
sell  for  them. 

You  were  selected  as  delegates  because  of 
the  respect  in  which  your  neighbors  hold 
your  ability  and  leadership,  You  are  here 
today  to  study  your  cooperative's  work  and 
its  program.  You  will  be  called  upon  to 
pass  upon  many  phases  of  that  program. 
I  laving  done  that  1  believe  your  members 
back  home  will  be  looking  to  you  for  news 
about  this  meeting  and  about  what  Inter- 
State  has  done  and  is  going  to  do 

For  those  of  you  who  are  here  as  dele- 
gates for  the  first  time.  1  want  to  say  two 

tfiing«-  .  ■    f  u 

First:     Make  it  a  point  to  inform  youraelt 

about  your  Cooperative  what  it  is  doing 
and  why  it  is  doing  it.  Read  the  Review; 
go  to  your  director  or  your  fieldman  or 
write  to  the  office  for  information  and  facts. 
Our  job  as  officers  and  employees  is  to 
serve  you  and  to  help  you  serve  your  neigh- 
bors. 

Second:  Stand  up  and  brag,  yes,  brag, 
about  your  Cooperative.  There  is  plenty 
to  brag  about  and  we  have  been  modest 
about  it  long  enough.  Go  one  step  farther- 
talk  back  if  necessary  politely,  firmly 
and  loaded  with  facts  make  that  critic 
understand  that  you  are  part  owner  of  this 
Cooperative  and  that  theref  are  a  lot  of 
things  about  it  that  you  are  proud  of.  Make 
him  want  to  be  a  part  owner,  too. 

Many  times  it  should  prove  effective 
with  those  of  faint  heart  to  count  off  in 
dollars  and  cents  what  would  probably  have 
happened  if  the  producers  were  without  any 
organization. 

Membership  Is  Loyal 

We  believe  our  membership  is  strong, 
loyal  and  ready  to  stick  together  in  the 
working  out  of  our  many  problems.  But 
there  are  many  other  producers  who  have 
stayed  on  the  outside,  watching  us  critically 
and  who  have  not  contributed  at  all  toward 
the  stabilizing  of  their  own  milk  market 
The  work  your  Cooperative  has  done  has 
helped  them.  We  have  gone  through  the 
"free  trial,"  the  "try  this  free  sample  of  our 
work,"  stage  and  it  is  now  time  for  the  non- 
member  to  take  stock  of  the  benefits  your 
Cooperative  has  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
enjoy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  is  in  better 
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position  to  go  out  among  the  non-members 
than  you  are,  the  delegates  and  other 
members  of  the  Cooperative.  It  is  a 
peculiar  trait  of  the  average  American  to 
give  full  credence  to  a  remark  made  by  a 
person  when  he  knows  that  there  is  no  pay 
connected  with  it,  and  to  discount  exactly 
the  same  words  if  he  can  in  any  way  connect 
the  F>erson's  job  with  the  making  of  the 
statement.  In  other  words,  if  you  as  a 
member  give  your  own  Cooperative  a  boost 
it  bears  a  lot  more  weight  with  a  non- 
member  than  for  a  fieldman,  a  director  or  any 
other  officer  or  employee  to  make  the  same 
statement.  Your  neighbor  knows  that  any 
axe  you  might  be  grinding  is  no  different 
than  his  own  axe. 

A  member  obtained  through  the  friendly 
influence  of  his  neighbor-members  is  likely 
to  be  loyal  because  he  joins  of  his  own  free 
will.  1  le  will  be  a  member  in  spirit  as  well 
as  in  name.  But  a  producer  forced  into 
membership  against  his  will  does  not  acquire 
the  Cooperative  spirit  and  the  organization 
will  be  weakened  to  that  extent  because 
that  member  is  not,  in  his  heart,  really  a 
part  of  the  Cooperative. 

Give  Accurate  Information 

If  farmers  are  business-minded,  and  I 
believe  a  great  majority  of  them  are.  1  can 
not  help  but  feel  that  if  properly  approached 
and  given  accurate  information  about  the 
work  of  the  Cooperative  by  those  who  have 
similar  interests,  a  great  majority  of  the 
non-members  will  be  glad  to  join  with  the 
rest  of  us  in  working  out  the  problems  of 
our  great  milk  market. 

First,  there  are  some  who  object  because 
of  the  cost  of  the  Cooperative,  which,  as 
you  know,  is  four  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
of  milk,  or  approximately  two  percent  or  less 
of  the  total  value  of  the  product.  A  part 
of  this  will  eventually  be  returned  to  the 
members   as    a    patronage    refund.       I    feel 


that  we  have  proven,  over  a  sufficiently 
long  period  of  time,  that  the  return  our 
members  get  from  the  organization  is  many 
times  this  small  cost.  I  lowever.  if  we  have 
not  given  value  received  in  dollars  and 
cents  we  don't  deserve  to  exist.  If  we  have 
done  so.  but  these  non-members  fail  to 
recognize  that  fact,  then  it  is  our  job  to 
prove  that  we  are  worth  our  cost  and  more. 
There  is  a  second  group  of  producers 
who  just  won't  face  facts.  In  this  group  we 
find  those  who  believe  that  things  just 
happen  and  that,  regardless  of  the  efforts  of 
organized  groups,  little  or  no  influence  can 
be  exerted  towards  improving  conditions. 
It  seems  to  me  that  facts  and  more  facts 
presented  forcefully  and  repeatedly  will  go 
far  in  convincing  those  non-members  who 
may  fall  into  this  category, 

Many-Sided  Job 

Third,   there  is  that  group  who  are  not 
aware  that  the  marketing  of  milk  is  a  many- 
sided  problem.     Frequently  members  of  this 
group  are  interested  in  one  special  idea  and 
to   their   minds   a  cooperative   succeeds  or 
fails   according    to   whether    that   one   pro- 
gram, however  large  or  small,  is  or  is  not 
put  into  effect.     With  this  group  it  is  again 
a  case  of  giving  them  facts  and  more  facts 
and  repeating  this  procedure  until  they  are 
convinced  that  milk  marketing  is  a  many- 
sided  problem  and.  after  all,  the  side  that 
is  temporarily  farthest  from  us  may  be  as 
important  as  the  side  that  is  closest  to  us. 
Fourth,    we    must    acknowledge    that    a 
few  producers,  because  of  their  location  or 
special  situation,  are  able  to  get  better-than- 
average  markets.     Such  producers  are  the 
exception    rather   than    the   rule,   and   even 
though  their  sp>ecial  market  may  be  better 
than-average.    the   success  of   that    market 
rises  or  falls  with  the  welfare  of  the  market 
as  a  whole.     Such  producers  are  given  the 
market   protection    that    only    an    effective 


cooperative  can  provide.  We  feel  again  that 
if  those  men  are  given  the  true  and  complete 
facts  such  producers  will  have  to  admit  that 
the  cooperative  is  of  benefit  to  them  and  that 
they  should  belong  to  it. 

Fifth    and    last,  there  is  that   small    mi- 
nority whom  we   might  call  chronic  "hitch- 
hikers,"  who  do  not   hesitate   to   take   ad- 
vantage of  anything   and   everything   that 
the  cooperative  or  any  other  organization 
in  the  community  might  do  and  who  feel  it 
is  smart  to  be  able  to  get  out  of  paying  their 
share   of    the    load.      The    golden    rule    just 
isn't  a  part  of  their  make-up.      Frankly.   I 
feel  that  perhaps  a  cooperative  is  better  off 
with    that    minority    outside    rather    than 
inside.     Nor  can  we  let  the  presence  of  these 
incurable     hitch-hikers     spread     to     others 
because  the  fewer  the  cash  customers  the 
higher    the    fare  —no    cash    customers,    no 
bus  at  all.      Because  a  stowaway  gets  his 
ride  without  a  cash  outlay  is  no  reason  why 
we    who    are    paying    our    passage    should 
sink  our  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  in  order 
that     the     stowaway     can't    com^plete     his 
stolen  ride. 

See  Non-Member  Neighbors 

I  hope  each  and  every  member  and  dele- 
gate here  will,  when  he  goes  home,  check 
over  the  list  of  producers  in  his  community 
who  are  not  but  should  be  memlxTs  and  put 
into  effect  at  once  a  program  of  education, 
giving  these  non-members  the  facts  about 
Inter-State  bit  by  bit.  and  it  won't  be  long 
before  the  big  majority  of  them  will  be 
faithful  and  loyal  members,  making  a 
stronger  organization  with  greater  influence 
in  the  milk  shed  and  able  to  do  a  better 
job  for  all  of  us.  Remember  that  any  efforts 
that  you  may  make  in  this  respect,  though 
donated  and  free  at  the  moment,  will  be  a 
definite  help  to  you  through  making  your 
own  organization  stronger  and  more  effec- 
tive. 


The  Co-Op  In  the  Field 

L  Ralph  Zollers,  Director  of  Field  and  Test  Department 
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THIS  is  a  twelve  months'  report,  covering  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Coopera- 
tive's field  activities  from  September  1,  1939  to  August  31.  1940. 

I  must  again  repeat  what  I  have  many  times  said,  that  the  Field 
and  Test  Department  is,  I  feel,  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the 
Cooperative.  1 1  is  through  this  arm  of  the  organization  that  the  membership 
IS  contacted.  It  is  also  through  this  arm  of  the  Cooperative  that  our 
membership  generally  contacts  the  Cooperative. 

One  of  our  field  representatives,  Mr.  Herbert  T.  Borden,  who  was  also 
Market  Manager  of  the  South  Jersey  Secondary  Market,  resigned  during  the 
year— his  resignation  becoming  effective  February  1.  1940.     Some  months 

prior  to  that  date,   the  Centerville      

Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  had 
employed  a  man  to  do  inspection 
work  and  on  February  1st,  1940,  this 
inspector,  Mr.  Louis  F.  Tomey,  was 
taken  on  in  the  Field  and  Test 
Department,  on  a  half-time  basis, 
still  continuing  the  rest  of  his  time 
in  charge  of  quality  control  work  for 
the  Centerville  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative. 

We  have  nine  full  time  employees 
and  three  part-time  men.  However, 
°[)^  pf  these  three  men  is  spending 
all  his  time  either  for  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  or  the 
Centerville  Milk  Producers'  Co- 
operative. This  gives  us  twelve 
representatives  in  the  field. 
This  year  again,  we  check-tested  for  our 


members,  making  39,644  butter-fat  tests  in 
addition  to  hundreds  of  individual  herd 
tests  being  made  during  the  year.  We  plan 
to  check-test  composite  samples  at  each 
milk  plant  at  least  six  times  a  year.  During 
the  year  we  had  123  test  corrections,  which 
when  compared  with  the  number  of  tests 
made  shows  that  irregularities  are  few  and 
far  between.  However,  we  certainly  do  not 
believe  the  check-testing  service  should  be 
eliminated. 

In  all  instances  where  we  found  a  variation 
in  butter-fat  test  of  more  than  two-tenths  of 
one  percent  (.2  of  I  %)  the  correction  was 
made  by  the  buyer  of  milk. 

Check  Tests,  Weights,  Valves 

Each  time  when  our  representative  goes 
to  a  milk  plant  to  clieck-test,  he  also  checks 
the  accurracy  of  the  scales  and  the  condition 
of  the  wei?h  tank  and  outlet  valves.  If 
anything  is  found  wrong  the  field  representa- 
tive reports  it  immediately  and  an  adjust- 
ment is  asked  for. 


Our  men  checked  at  milk  plants  5 1  7  times 
during  the  year. 

During  the  year  we  made  two  1 5-day 
check-ups  on  butter-fat  tests  at  two  different 
milk  plants  to  find  out  if  there  is  a  variation 
in  fresh  samples  versus  composites,  but 
more  especially  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
carefully  preserving  composite  samples. 
We  feel  that  in  all  instances  the  composite 
samples  should  be  refrigerated  in  order  to 
keep  the  samples  in  proper  condition  to  be 
tested  accurately.  We  hope  to  have  our 
Creamery  Inspection  Laws  revised  to  take 
care  of  any  existing  irregularities. 

Help  Find  Causes  of  Trouble 

Besides  checking  individual  herds  for 
butter-fat  content,  we  also  tested  hundreds 
of  cows  for  the  presence  of  mastitis  or 
udder  trouble  by  the  Brom  Thymol  test  or 
by  microscopic  analysis.  By  so  doing  we 
have  often  helped  our  members  find  the 
cause  for  rejected  milk  and  assisted  them  in 
eliminating  the  troubles. 

Many  times  during  the  year  our  fieldmen 
were  called  by  members  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  their  milk  market.  After  careful 
analysis  of  the  dissatisfaction,  steps  were 
taken  to  correct  the  conditions. 

One  hundred  sixteen  meetings  of  Locals, 
in  addition  to  many  district  meetings  and  a 
great  many  other  types  of  meetings,  were 
attended  by  our  men  throughout  the  year. 

Each  of  our  field  representatives  has  an 
assigned  territory  in  which  he  is  responsible 
for  the  field  work.  During  the  past  year,  our 
men  have  made  a  special  effort  to  call  on  as 
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many  of  the  membership  a»  possible,  mak- 
ing 16.343  such  calls.  However,  we  <io  not 
want  the  members  to  wait  until  the  held 
representative  comes  in  to  see  them  if  you 
have  any  problems  that  are  disturbing 
we  want  you  to  get  in  touch  with  your 
fieldman  immediately.  1  am  sure  by  this 
time  you  all  know  who  he  is  and  how  he  can 
be  reached. 

Five  Secondary  Markets 

We  again  operated  in  five  secondary 
markets  during  the  year  oa  the  same  ^Xi^ 
of  program  we  had  in  previous  years  Each 
secondary  market  has  an  executive  com- 
mittee which  meets  at  regular  intervals 
and  these  meetings  are  usually  attended  by 
some  officer  of  the  Cooperative. 

Throughout  the  year  our  men  were  called 
upon  many  times  to  help  in  transferring 
members  to  other   milk  markets  in   cases 


where  their  old  market  no  longer  could  use 
the  milk.  I  believe  that  in  practically  every 
instance  where  a  man  lost  his  milk  market 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  the  Coopera- 
tive was  able  to  place  his  milk  m  another 

market.  , 

Many  of  the  milk  truck  routes  have  been 
re-routed  through  cooperation  between  the 
truckers  and  ourselves  so  that  hauling  has 
been  made  more  convenient  for  the  shippers. 
In   several    instances,    trucking    rates   were 

reduced. 

r> :__  ».U«  nas*-  <•»>«••  rtu''  neiQ  r*r>re«enta- 

tives  signed  up  443  new  members.  This 
was  an  18  percent  increase  over  the  year 
before.  The  work  of  signing  up  members 
becomes  harder  each  year.  We  would  urge 
that  the  present  membership  help  our 
representatives  to  get  additional  men  into 
the  Cooperative.  We  need  a  larger  reserve 
to  make   the   insurance  of  a   milk  market 
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stronger.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
an  increased  check-off  or  by  more  memberr 
1  believe  we  should  try  the  latter  first  and 
try  to  get  more  members. 

With  the  Young  Folks 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the 
Cooperative  along  the  line  of  helping  the 
boys  and  girls  of  our  communities,  our 
men  have  been  taking  a  very  active  part  in 
F.  F.  A.  work  and  in  the  4-1 1  Clubs.  Often- 
times they  appeared  before  classes  and  gave 
talk*  on  milk  production  and  milk  market- 
ing. They  have  attended  demonstrations 
and  helped  in  every  way  possible  to  make 
the  meetings  successful. 

The  field  representatives  of  your  Coopera- 
tive are  always  ready  to  help  you  and  1 
hope  you  will  arrange  during  the  coming 
year  to  get  even  better  acquainted  with 
them  and  find  out  what  they  can  do  for  you 
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The  Secretary's  Report 


!♦  Ralph  Zollers,  Secretary 

THIS  report  covers  a  period  from  September  1.  1939,  to  August  31,  1940, 
which  is  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Cooperative. 
The  announcement  of  the  election  of  Directors  whose  term  ex- 
pired November,  1939.  was  made  at  the  delegates'  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
November  28,  1 939.    The  following  Directors  were  elected  for  a  term  of  three 


years: 
District 
District 
District 
District 


2 — Frederick  Shangle 
6 — Fred  Bleiler 
11— E.  M.  Crowl 
16— M.  L.  Stitt 
District  1 7 — Joseph  S.  Briggs 
District  20— Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw 
District  22— A.  R.  Marvel 
District  26 — D.  E.  Witherspwjon 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  for 
reorganization  on  November  29. 
1939,  and  elected  the  following 
officers: 

President  — B.  H.  Welty 

Vice  President  — ^A.  R.  Marvel 

Secretary-Treasurer — I.  Ralph  Zollers 
Assistant  Secretary —H.  E.  Jamison 
Assistant  Treasurer — F.  P.  Willits 
At  the  same  meeting  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  were  elected 
to  the  Elxecutive  Committee. 

Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw     Chas.  R.  Hires,  Jr. 
Ralph  E.  Bower  J.  D.  Reynolds 

B.  H.  Welty  J.  W.  Keith 

Howard  W.  Wickersham 

The  Elxecutive  Committee  elected  Howard 
W.  Wickersham  as  its  Chairman. 

Meetings  Held  Regularly 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Board  met 
in  regular  session  eight  times.  The 
Executive  Committee  held  six  regular 
meetings  and  one  sp>ecial  meeting.  The 
attendance  at  both  the  Board  meetings 
and  the  Elxecutive  Committee  meetings  was 
nearly  100%.  The  regular  meeting  time 
for  the  Board  of  Directors  was  the  third 
Thursday  of  even  numbered  months  and 
the  Elxecutive  Committee  met  the  third 
Thursday  of  odd  numbered  months.  Some 
of  the  Board  of  Directors'  meetings  ex- 
tended over  a  two  day  period  while  some  of 
the  sessions  were  completed  in  one  day. 

In  August  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
many  of  our  members  were  saddened  on 
hearing  that  John  D.  Reynolds  of  Middle- 
town,  Delaware,  Director  representing 
District  9,  had  passed  away.  The  Cooper- 
ative membership  and  the  entire  Cooper- 
ative   movement    lost    through    the    death 


of  Mr.  Reynolds  a  faithful  worker.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  delegates  of 
District  9,  Mr.  Leslie  Ford.  Newark. 
Delaware,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Mr.  Reynolds. 

The  number  of  accepted  marketing  agree- 
ments on  August  31,1 939,  was  8,446,  while 
on  August  31,1 940,  it  was  7.215.    This  was  a 
decrease  of  1.231  and  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  at  that  time  there  were  still  on 
the  membership  rolls  most  of  the  members 
who  had   gone  out  of   the  dairy   business 
since    the    Cooperative   started    opjerations 
or  were  shipping  to  buyers  with  whom  the 
Cooperative  was  not  able  to  work  out  plans 
for     rendering     the     regular     membership 
service  or  who  did  not  deduct  commissions. 
The   by-laws   provide   that   steps   may   be 
taken  to  redeem  the  stock,  which  includes 
membership,  of  any  stockholder  who  has 
paid  no  commission  over  a  p>eriod  of  twelve 
months  and  if  the  member  does  not  then 
send  in  his  stock  for  redemption  his  stock 
may   be   automatically   cancelled   and    his 
name   dropp>ed    from    membership.       This 
elimination  of  members  who  were  no  longer 
paying  commission  was  carried  out  early  in 
the  past  fiscal  year  and  is  now  being  done 
from  month  to  month. 

During  the  regular  withdrawal  period  - 
from  February  I  to  13.  as  established  by 
the  by-laws — requests  for  withdrawal  were 
received  from  306  members.  Some  of  these 
members  would  have  been  automatically 
dropF>ed  because  they  were  out  of  the  milk 
business  but  others  were  members  who 
definitely  wanted  to  withdraw.  Before 
April  I,  the  effective  date  of  these  with- 
drawals, 29  of  these  requests  were  recalled 
by  the  members  who  made  them,  the  actual 
number  of  membership  withdrawal  can- 
cellations being  277. 

Activities  In  Locals 

There  were  1  1 1  constituted  locals  in  the 
Cooperative  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
each  with  twenty-five  or  more  members. 
We  have  two  less  locals  than  a  year  ago,  due 
to  the  fact  that  two  locals  were  combined 
with  other  locals  in  their  particular  districts 
because  each  had  dropped  below  the  mini- 
mum of  twenty-five  members  required  for 


a  constituted  local.  During  the  year 
several  memberships  were  transferred  from 
one  local  to  another  because  members 
moved  into  other  territories.  It  is  always 
the  intention  of  the  Cooperative  to  have 
members  of  the  Cooperative  assigned  to  the 
local  nearest  their  location. 

During  the  past  two  months  all  of  the 
locals  have  held  local  meetings.  These 
meetings  constitute  the  true  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Cooperative.  At  these  meetings 
the  locals  elected  their  local  officers  and 
delegates.  The  total  number  of  official 
delegates  elected  this  fall  by  all  locals  of  the 
Cooperative  is  1 35.  In  some  of  the  districts 
the  locals  held  combined  meetings  which 
proved  very  satisfactory.  At  the  local 
meetings  the  financial  report  of  the  Coopera- 
tive was  explained  and  the  year's  activities  of 
the  Cooperative  were  discussed.  Whenever 
possible,  these  meetings,  as  well  as  other 
meetings  held  throughout  the  year  were 
attend^  by  some  officer  of  the  Cooperative. 
We  again  want  to  urge  the  importance  of 
holding  meetings  of  the  locals  at  least  three 
or  four  times  each  year.  Make  the  pro- 
gram interesting  and  get  the  members 
out  so  that  they  can  familiarize  themselves 
with  market  conditions. 

Seven  Directors  Elected 

The  terms  of  directors  in  seven  districts 
expired  at  the  time  of  this  Annual  Meeting. 
In  each  of  these  districts  the  newly  elected 
delegates  met  and  organized  and  in  each 
instance  elected  a  director  for  a  three-year 
term,  the  new  term  in  each  instance  starting 
at  this  meeting.  In  six  districts  the  director 
was  re-elected  and  in  one  district  a  new 
director  was  elected.  The  following  named 
directors  were  elected  in  these  seven 
districts: 


District 

District 

District 

District 

District 

District  21 

District  23 


5 

8 

10 

13 

19 


-J.  W.  Keith 
— -Furman  H.  Gyger 
— Ralph  E.  Bower 
— Harry  B.  Stewart 
— John  Carvel  Sutton 
— Coy  E   Mearkle 
— Chas.  R.  Hires.  Jr. 


During  the  past  year  the  Cooperative  ha» 
continued  to  carry  out  activities  started  in 
the  previous  year  and  engaged  in  other 
activities  not  entered  into  before. 

During  the  past  year  one  buyer  of  mil* 
has  been  signed  up  on  a  full  supply  contract. 
More  buyers  are  paying  the  Coojaerativc 
in  a  lump  sum  for  the  milk  purchased  from 
members  of  the  Cooperative  and  the  Coop>er- 
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Debits  —  Credits  —  Plans 

By  O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Qeneral  Manager 


SINCE  I  have  been  working  for  you  men,  it  has  been  my  custom  in  my 
annual  report  to  you.  first,  to  recount  to  you  the  things  which  the 
Cooperative  has  not  accomplished  during  the  year,  and  which  we  had 
hoped  we  might  have  accomplished.  Following  this  1  have  attempted  to 
outline  a  few  of  the  things  we  have  gotten  done  and  then  finally  have  dis- 
cussed the  problems  ahead  of  us.  1  have  followed  this  habit  meticulously 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  in  an  organization  which  is  operated  from  the 
outside  in.  as  is  Inter-State,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  very  complete  and 
open  accounting  of  these  matters  if  the  Cooperative  is  to  continue  to  operate 
on  sound,  progressive  lines. 

The  Debit  Side  of  the  Ledger 

First  of  all  I  want  to  take  a  look  at  the  resolutions  of  last  year  and  see 
with  how  many  of  them  we  were  unsuccessful.  Twenty  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  delegate  body  last  year  and  of  these,  your  wishes  were  carried 
out  in  every  case  except  three.  These  three  were.  (I)  the  securing  of  daily 
weight  slips  for  producers,  (2)  the  notification  sixty  days  prior  to  require- 
ment of  any  additional  health  regulations  and  (3)  the  publication  and  mail- 
ing to  each  member  annually  of  all  sanitary  requirements  of  the  markets  in 
which  his  milk  was  sold.    The  others. 


I  believe  as  far  as  the  resolutions 
went,  were  carried  out  although  in  at 
least  two  instances  nothing  was 
accomplished  as  a  result  of  them. 

Reviewing     these     briefly,     every 
attempt  that  seemed  either  possible 
or  wise  was   made   to  secure   daily 
weight    slips.      The    arguments    we 
met  were  that  many  producers  did 
not  want  them,  that  more  than  one 
weight  slip  came  floating  back  in  the 
next  day's  milk,  and  finally  that  it 
was  against  regulations  to  put  them 
in  the  cans,  yet  putting  them  in  the 
cans  was  the  only  sure  way  of  get- 
ting them  back  to  the  producer.    We 
did  accomplish  this  for  the  producers 
of  one  buyer,   however,  and  in  the 
case  of  another  buyer  from  whose 
producers    this    request    specifically 
came,  there  resulted  a  change  in  the 
type    of    his    semi-monthly    weight 
slips   which    has    been  very  advan- 
tageous.    In  addition,  we  believe  that  we 
nave  made  some  progress  toward  ultimately 
securing  daily   weight   slips   for  such   pro- 
ducers as  might  specifically  request  them. 
That,  however,  is  in  the  future  and  not  a 
guarantee  at  this  time. 

Suice  last  year  there  have  been  only  two 
major  cases  of  additional  health  require- 
ments on  the  part  of  our  purchasers.  As 
aoon  as  we  learned  of  them  we  got  busy 
and  through  our  efforts  secured  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  buyers  in  materially  reducing 
the  extent  of  the  demands. 

In  the  matter  of  the  publication  of  the 
sanitary  regulations  to  be  mailed  once 
annually  to  every  producer,  this  recom- 
mendation to  the  Board  of  Directors 
[«nkly  was  not  carried  out,  principally 
because  of  the  expense  involved.  Besides 
there  was  very  little  change  in  the  health 
requirments  during  the  last  year.  How- 
ever, where  any  change  has  arisen.  Inter- 
state has  secured  for  its  producers  the 
details  of  the  requirements  involved. 

Resolutions  Carried  Out 

I  said  that  two  other  resolutions  were 
carried  out  as  far  as  Inter-State  was  con- 
cerned but  without  success  as  to  final  out- 
come. These  had  to  do  with.  (I)  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  third  member  to  the 
^Pennsylvania     Milk     Control     Commission 


and,  (2)  the  dissemination  of  market  in- 
formation on  the  part  of  the  Milk  Control 
Commission.  The  instructions  in  both  of 
these  resolutions  were  promptly  carried 
out.  both  the  Governor  and  the  Commission 
being  informed  of  the  wishes  of  the  dele- 
gate body.  Unfortunately  however,  for 
some  reason  which  we  do  not  understand, 
neither  has  there  been  a  third  member 
appointed  to  the  Control  Commission  nor 
has  the  promised  data  yet  been  periodically 
released. 

Finally,  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure 
for  our  producers  the  prices  specified  by  the 
Commission  in  every  one  of  its  areas.  In 
F-luntingdon  our  producers  have  received 
less  than  the  prices  specified  by  the  Milk 
Control  Commission  in  its  orders.  This 
condition  existed  prior  to  my  coming  here 
and  has  continued  ever  since.  So  far  it  has 
laeen  an  impossibility  to  get  anything  done 
in  this  matter.  Also,  and  this  happened  since 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  certain  areas 
immediately  adjacent  to  Philadelphia,  there 
have  been  several  instances  of  the  producer 
price  sagging  slightly,  without  either  ap- 
proval or  action  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

That  is  the  red  side  of  the  ledger. 

The  Credit  Side  of  the  Ledger 

It  is  now  time  to  examine  the  credit  side. 
*  During  1940  Inter-State,  generally  speak- 
ing, maintained  both  the  stability  and  the 
price  structure  of  the  markets  in  which  it 
operated.     The  exceptions  to  this   I   have 
just  cited.     There  is  no  question  but  that 
we  were  helped  by  the  fact  that  local  pro- 
duction and  consumption  were  more  nearly 
in  line  with  one  another  than  they  were  in 
either    1938   or    1939.      However,   at   that, 
Inter-State  in  one  way  or  another  settled 
for  some  26,000,000  pounds  of  milk  either 
with  producers  or  with  dealers,  every  pound 
of  which  was  a  factor  in  both  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  market  and  in  the  maintenance 
of  our  price  structure.     A  good  portion  of 
this,  as  those  of  you  who  heard  the  financial 
statement  explained  recall,  was  milk  pur- 
chased by  dealers  who  paid  the  Cooperative 
directly,  the  Cooperative  then  repaying  its 
members.     I  want  to  say  here  that,  in  every 
case  in  which  Inter-State  has  sold  the  milk 
of  ita  producers  on  this  basis,  this  has  been 
done  in  the  interest  of  market  stabilization. 
We  have  not  sought  after  this  business  and 
have  only  done  it  in  those  instances  where  it 
was  of  advantage  to  the  market  structure 
as  a  whole  to  do  so. 

A  portion  of  this  26.000.000  pounds  was 
milk    which    we    moved    for   our   approved 


buyers,    almost    invariably    into    a    higher 
classification.     In  doing  this,  again  we  were 
motivated  entirely  by  the  desire  to  stabilize 
our    market,    keep    the    milk    moving    and 
maintain  our  price  structure.     As  a  result 
of    these   ftctivitiei    the    volume   of   actual 
homeless  milk  handled  by  the  Coojjerative 
this  year  was  considerably  less  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  and  thus  the  reserve  fund  has  been 
permitted  to  grow  rather  than  to  be  depleted 
We  have  generally  received  a  consider- 
ably greater  degree  of  cooperation  from 
our  buyers  this  year.     Almost  without 
exception  they  seem  to  have  recognized 
that  Inter-State,  while  always  standing 
(irmly  on  the  matters  of  fair  treatment 
and   a   reasonable   return   for   its   pro- 
ducers, is  entirely  willing  and  anxious 
to  do  its  piyt  in  the  maintenance  of 
market  stability.    This  cooperation  has 
been  exceedingly  gratifying  to  us  and  1 
want  here  publicly  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  it.     This  goes  for  dealers 
both  large  and  small. 

Last  year  at  the  Annual  Meeting  I  told 
you  that  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  we  had  found  a  fluid  market  for  the 
milk  at  Centerville 

Progrress  at  Centerville 

You  should  know  the  mechanics  of  the 
Centerville  operation  and   1  am  now  going 
to    recount     them    briefly    for    you.       The 
Centerville  plant  itself  is  owned  outright  by 
the  members  of  the  Centerville  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative,  each  one  of  which  is 
also  a  member  of  Inter-State.     Those  mem- 
bers have  their  own  money  invested  in  their 
plant,  and  they  financed  the  business  with- 
out   recourse    to    any    but    local    lending 
agencies.    They  are  reducing  their  indebted- 
ness regularly,  and  their  financial  structure 
is    in    excellent    shape        The    Centerville 
Cooperative    has    its    own    President    and 
Board  of  Directors  and  1  want  to  say  that 
their  Board   under  its  first  president.   Mr. 
Oliver  Jones  and  ita  present  president,  Mr. 
Royden  Powell,  has  done  a  fine  job  for  which 
the  members  deserve  the  appreciation  of  all 
of    us.       In    addition    to    their    marketing 
agreements  which  the  Centerville  members 
have  with  Inter-State  there  is  also  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Centerville  Cooperative 
and  the  Inter-State  which  authorizes  us  to 
manage   the  plant  and  sell   their  milk   for 
them.      Under    this  arrangement   we   have 
Mr.     Dan     Everett,     responsible     for     the 
Centerville    Receiving  Station.    Mr.    Louis 
Tomey.     spending    half    of    his     time     in 
quality  control  work  and   Francis  Willits. 
of  our  own  staff,  in  full  charge,  with   the 
Centerville  Cooperative  paying  us  for  this 
service 

I  have  taken  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  to  discuss  the  Centerville  situation 
I  have  done  this  purposely  because  I  am 
convinced  that  the  conduct  of  this  affair 
has  had  great  bearing  on  whatever  respect 
and  prestige  in  which  we  may  be  held  in 
this  market. 

There  are  other  things  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  ledger  of  Inter-State:  there 
was  the  handling  in  New  Jersey  of  a 
bankrupt  dealer  and  his  producers  to 
the  end  that  a  minimum  of  money  was 
lost  from  your  reserve  account  and  a 
maximum  of  goodwill  preserved  for  the 
Cooperative;  our  first  full  supply  con- 
tract was  entered  into  and,  so  far,  this 
arrangement  has  worked  out  with 
apparent  satisfaction  to  both  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  purchaser  of  the  milk- 
the  Field  Department  has  increased  its 
sign-up  more  than  18  percent  over  a 
year  ago;  last  but  far  from  least,  in  my 
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judgment,  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
books  is  the  greatly  increased  number 
of  District  dinners  held  last  Winter  m 
Inter-State  territory.  I  know  of  no 
single  activity  of  the  Cooperative  which 
has  served  so  well  to  draw  our  people 
together  and  get  them  to  understand 
what  Inter-State  stands  for  as  the 
District  dinner,  and  when  I  apea**^  of 
District  dinners,  I  must  include  in  the 
same  category  the  perfectly  grand 
picnic  which  the  Chambersburg  dis- 
.    .   .til  ,*.  o^.^^^'b  riaD  last  Summer. 

To  my  mind  that  was  by  odds  the  best 
farm  picnic  I  have  ever  attended. 

In   looking  over   the  credit   side   ot    the 
ledger  what  it  chiefly  adds  up   to   is   the 
maintenance  of  our  price  structure  and  the 
improvement  of  our  cash  position.     What- 
ever we  have  done  has  been  in  the  nature  ot 
keeping  things  from  happenini?  rather  than 
cleaning  up  messes  after  they  have  occurred. 
1  have  said  in  the  Local  meetings  that  the 
business  man  who  goes  quietly  and  conser- 
vatively along  in  his  county  rarely  makes 
the  headlines  in  his  county  newspaper,  but 
once  he  commits  a  crime  or  goes  bankrupt 
he    immediately    makes    the    front    page. 
Inter-State  has  not  made  the  headlines  in 
1940,  thank  goodness.     She  has,  however, 
conducted  her  affairs  as  any  conservative 
God-fearing,  sober  minded  member  of  Inter- 
State  would  want  to  operate  his  own  busi- 
ness.   She  has  kept  a  maximum  number  of 
business  friends,  sold  her  year's  crop  of  milk 
at  prices  which  while  by  no  means  too  high, 
have,     comparatively     speaking     at     least, 
been  by  no  means  low,  and  when  the  year 
ended  she  had   more  money  in   the  bank 
than  when  she  started. 

An  Adequate  Reserve 
Of  First  Importance 

I    wonder    if    you    delegates    realize    how 
serious  this  matter  of  increasing  our  cash 
position   has   been.      Four   years   ago   you 
men  had  the  courage  to  revamp  your  old 
association  along  more  modern  lines,  among 
other  things  insuring  yourselves  a  market. 
No  more  had  you  done  this  than  a  combina- 
tion   of    circumstances    conspired    against 
you  and  a  period  of  high  production  caught 
you  attempting  new  things,   the  purposes 
of  which  your  buyers  were  none  too  certain 
about.      Two  years  ago.    in   September  of 
1938.  you  had  less  than  $4,000  with  which  to 
fulfill    your    market    guarantees.      This    a- 
mounted  to  about  fifty  cents  per  member 
and  would  have  paid  each  member  for  only 
about  2'/2  gallons  of  milk.    Yet  you  had  the 
courage  to  go  on;  you  increased  your  com- 
mission from  three  cents  to  four  cents;  and 
although  your  backs  were  against  the  wall 
you  stood  solidly  in  support  of  your  Co- 
operative.   Now,  24  months  later,  you  have 
increased    that  cash    position    many    times 

over. 

I    want  to   observe   here    that,    first 
of  all,  to  improve  your  cash  position 
so  greatly  within  24  months  has  called 
for  the  most  careful  management  on 
the  part  of  your  Board  of  Directors  and 
the   office.      More   than   once   a   slight 
error  in  judgment  easily  could  have  up- 
set the  apple  cart  and  cost  us   thou- 
sands of  dollars.     Also  in  this  effort  to 
make    us   financially   stronger,    it    has 
been  necessary  to  leave  undone  many 
things  which  we  would  have  liked  to 
accomplish.     In  fact  every  single  move 
that  has  been  made  by  the  Cooperative, 
before  taken,  has  been  analyzed  in  its 
relationship  to  its  cost  and  its  ultimate 
advantage  in  those  two  great  questions 
of   producer   price   and   cash   position. 
Finally,  in  this  connection   I  want  to 
observe  that  while  we  are  well  off  when 
compared  with  two  years  ago,  we  are 
comparative   paupers   when    compared 
with    certain    other    cooperatives    with 
which   I  am  familiar,  one  cooperative 
having,    to    my    knowledge,    approxi- 
mately   $400.00    net    reserve    on    hand 
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for  instant  use  for  every  average  pro- 
ducer. ,  . 

Bear  this  in  mind,  with  respect  to  this 
business  of  the  reserve:  it  is  set  aside  for 
just    one    purpose,    the    protection    of   our 
markets  and  our  producers  who  lose  their 
markets  through  no  fault  of  their  own.     In 
more  instances  than  one  this  has  called  for 
an  interpretation  so  strict  as  to  seem  severe, 
but  to  my  mind  we  have  no  other  course  to 
follow    than    this,    the    money    being    your 
money  and  set  aside  by  you  for  what  amounts 
almost   to  a  sacred  trust.     In   this  connec- 
tion  I  want  to  observe  that  probably  our 
greatest  single  loss  in  membership  last  year 
came  as  a  result  of  our  very  proper  refusal 
to  pay  an  influential  member  for  the  loss 
he  sustained  directly  as  the  result  of  his 
own  doing.    To  my  way  of  thinking,  though, 
that  loss  was  gain  when  compared  to  the 
loss  we  would  have  sustained   in  our  self 
respect  and   in   further  claims  against  the 
reserve   based   on    that   precedent   had    we 
paid  him  your  money  not  justly  due  him 
just  to  keep  him  from  attempting  to  harm  us. 
t^'And    so   having    summarized    the   credit 
side  of  the  books,  let  us  now  have  a  look 
at  what  the  future  may  hold  in  store  for  us. 
Maybe  1  am  a  pessimist,  but  1  am  none  too 
happy  about  this  future.     There  are  facing 
us  two  certain  and  very  serious  problems, 
neither  one  of  which   gives  any  cause   for 
anything  but  concern. 

"Consignment"  Endangers 
Market  Stability 

FIRST  is  the  very  upsetting  matter 
of  the  consignment  decision  render- 
ed several  weeks  ago  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth.  You  are 
all  familiar  with  the  details  of  this  and 
I  will  not  go  into  them  beyond  saying 
that  according  to  this  decision  it  be- 
comes perfectly  legal  for  any  buyer  of 
milk  to  pay  any  price  which  suits  him 
and  legally  secure  all  the  milk  which 
producers  will  turn  over  to  him  at 
that  price.  To  this  add  the  fact  that  he 
can  also  go  unbonded  through  this 
simple  procedure  of  changing  this 
operation  from  one  of  purchase  to  one 
of  consignment.  At  the  same  time  this 
is  going  on,  however,  the  Commission 
is  still  required  by  law  to  maintain  for 
this  "consignee"  a  resale  price  struc- 
ture, since  as  yet  no  lawyer  has  been 
clever  enough  to  devise  a  plan  whereby 
a  parent  can  enjoy  the  same  advantage 
and  act  as  "consignee"  rather  than 
purchaser  of  milk  and  thus  get  milk 
more  cheaply  for  his  offspring. 
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To  my  way  of  thinking  this  decision  can 
result  in  nothing  short  of  chaos  in  our 
markets  1  do  not  look  for  this  chaos  to 
show  itself  until  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
but  how  it  can  be  avoided  once  the  supply 
of  milk  again  grows  more  plentiful  is  beyond 
me.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  buyers  have  never  wanted 
to  see  this  consi.?nment  business  made  legal 
and  outside  the  law  1  lowever.  it  seems  to 
me  that  ultimately  it  practically  will  be  an 
impossibility  for  them  to  avoid  either  going 
on    consignment     themselves    or     securing 

.L.-- ;IL  ;«  •oi>»  «ther  faahion  at  a  lower 

price  now  that  consignment  has  been 
legalized  by  the  highest  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  appears  to  me.  too.  that  the 
gentlemen  who  first  conceived  this  scheme 
for  restoring  open  competition  to  the  milk 
business  possibly  failed  to  see  how  complete- 
ly this  competition  was  being  restored,  for 
undoubtedly,  just  as  a  milk  dealer  may, 
under  consignment,  enjoy  immunity  from 
both  the  price  fixing  and  bonding  provisions 
of  the  Act,  so  too  may  the  wholesale  pur- 
chaser of  milk  do  his  part  to  restore  the  old 
law  of  supply  and  demand  through  taking 
advantage  of  the  same  decision  and  acting 
not  as  purchaser  of  milk  from  his  "consignee" 
but  as  a  second  "consignee"  of  that  milk. 
And  if  the  wholesalers  can  evade  price 
fixing  while  others  are  held  bound  to  the 
retail  prices  fixed  by  the  Commission  the 
chaos  will  be  still  more  complete. 

I  am  not  one  to  argue  whether  consign- 
ment be  bona  fide  or  whether  it  smacks  of 
subterfuge.  Even  the  learned  Court  did  not 
agree  on  that.  So  far,  however.  1  must 
confess  that  I  have  seen  none  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  consignment  accruing  to  the 
producer.  Quite  on  the  contrary,  apparent- 
ly, the  only  thing  which  the  producer  has 
gotten  out  of  this  business  of  holding 
title  of  his  own  milk  until  his  "factor"  has 
disposed  of  it  has  been  the  dubious  one  of 
seeing  this  "factor"  return  him  only  what- 
ever price  the  "factor"  may  determine  upon, 

Dubious  Benefits 

Remember,    I    have   said    that    1    do  not 
believe    that    the    great    majority    of    our 
buyers  want  to  enjoy  the  dubious  benefits 
of    consignment.      They    have    horse-sense 
enough  to  know  that  the  thing  can  only  lead 
to   a    breakdown    of    their    markets   and   a 
subsequent  loss   to  themselves.      I  lowever. 
do  not  for  one  moment  forget  that  the  milk 
dealer  has  his  business  to  look  out  for  just 
as  you  and    1    have  and.   once  he  has  his 
plant   put   up   and   his   machinery    turning 
over,  he  survives  and  thrives  just  in  such 
measure  as  he  is  able  to  hold  his  volume  in 
line  with  his  normal  capacity  and  buy  as 
cheaply    as   his   competitors.      It    will    not 
take  many  consignees  of  milk  in  the  soundest 
market  in  the  Commonwealth,  whether  they 
be  processors  or  stores,  to  compel  the  bal- 
ance of  the  field  to  meet  the  competition. 
I  say  I  am  deeply  disturbed.     To  my 
way    of    thinking,    this    is    the    most 
serious  business  which   has  faced  our 
milk  producers  since  I  have  known  the 
Philadelphia  market.     I  am  not  going 
to  discuss  the  decision   except  to  say 
that   most  of   the   state    milk   control 
acts,  as  now  written,  would  be  rendered 
impotent  if  subject  to  it.     However,  I 
do  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
cure  which  the  judges  hold  out.     Ac- 
cording   to    them    the    Legislature    »» 
shortly  about  to  convene  and  our  job 
is  to  go  before  that  Legislature  and  have 
the  word   "consignment"   included  in 
the  activities  of  a  milk  dealer  amenable 
to    the    price    fixing    and    bonding   r«' 
quirements  of  the  Act. 

Some  Legislative  Difficulties 

ON  the  face  of  it.  this  sounds  like  a  simple 
business.  However,  if  we  look  at  thtf 
matter  realistically  we  find  that  first  of  aU 
we  have  a  lower  house  which  is  Democratic 
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and  an  upper  house  which  is  Republican. 
On  top  of  this  we  find  producers  generally 
divided  into  at  least  three  schools  of  thought 
in  the  matter  of  milk  control  legislation. 
First  there  is  the  group  which  is  in  favor  of 
the  elimination  of  all  control,  second  there  is 
the  group  which  is  insisting  that  Pennsyl- 
vania adopt  a  Noonan-AIIen  Act  and  third 
there  is  the  group  which  wants  the  present 
Act  left  alone  so  far  as  possible.  In  addition 
to  these  factors,  there  are  the  distributors 
in  the  Commonwealth  who  doubtless  find 
themselves     likewise     divided     into     three 

.-I ^1,    nrtf  in   favor  of  the  Act  as  it  was 

before  consignment  was  conceived,  a  second, 
lusty  in  their  praise  of  their  new  conceit, 
and  a  third  who  are  for  the  eradication  of 
control  and  all  its  work 

Added  up  and  coolly  surveyed,  it  appears 
that  the  insertion  of  the  word  "consign- 
ment" into  the  Act  will  be  considerably 
more  than  one  day's  business  in  1  larrisburg. 
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Milk  Control  to  be 
Vital  Legislative  Subject 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of 
the  second  of  the  two  major  problems  with 
which  we  will  be  faced  in  1 94 1 .  As  you 
doubtless  know,  two  years  ago  there  was 
set  up  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  a 
commission  consisting  of  three  men.  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  I  lealth. 
whose  duty  it  is  to  recommend  to  the  coming 
legislature  changes  in  milk  control  legislation 
and  various  groups  in  the  State  have  been 
requested  to  re|X>rt  to  this  commission  their 
desires  with  respect  to  control. 

So  far  Inter-State  has  made  no  report. 
This  consignment  decree,  however,  has 
greatly  tended  to  crystalize  our  thinking  on 
this  subject. 

You  remember  that  two  years  ago.  in 
those  hectic,  final  days  of  the  last  regular 
session  of  the  legislature,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  present  Act  be  done  away  with  and 
there  be  substituted  therefore  a  type  of 
"permissive"  legislation  known  in  New  York 
first  as  the  Rogers-Allen  Act,  and  later 
as  the  Noonan-AIIen  Act.  At  that  time 
inter-State  was  obliged  to  take  the  position 
that  the  substitution  of  any  new  and  untried 
act  for  the  present  Milk  Control  Act  would 
serve  no  good  purpose  and.  alone  and 
unassisted,  except  for  our  producer  friends 
in  this  area,  we  had  to  take  the  brunt  of 
the  fight.  Inter-State  based  its  position  on 
three  major  premises. 

First  of  all,  the  Pennsylvania  Control  Act 
at  that  time  had  cleared  both  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the 
United  States.  Second,  "p>ermissive"  legisla- 
tion had  not  yet  been  completely  upheld  in 
either  the  Federal  or  New  York  state  courts. 
Third.  Inter-State  felt  that  certain  aspects 
of  the  Rogers-Allen  Act.  while  doubtless 
satisfactory  for  the  state  of  New  York  were 
cumbersome,  expensive  and  unnecessary  as 
far  as  this  Commonwealth  was  concerned 
and  in  addition  would  tend  to  deny  our 
smaller  markets  of  practically  all  protection 
in  the  matter  of  price  fixing. 

Must  Consider  Legislation 

ViNCE  the  close  of  that  period  there  appears 
''^  little  question  but  that  certain  people, 
particularly  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Commonwealth,  continue  to  favor  the 
substitution  of  such  a  type  of  milk  control. 
Their   chief    arguments    seem    to    be    that 

permissive"  legislation  of  this  type  is  a 
more  democratic  form  of  control  than  the 
mandatory  sort  which  we  now  have,  and  that 
the  New  York  market  has  been  stablized 
under  the  operation  of  the  present  New 
■^^l"?;  act,— when  actually  the  burden  of  this 
stabilization  has  been  almost  entirely 
carried  by  the  Marketing  and  Agreement 

i.°*  the  Federal  Government. 

Since  the  Legislature  will  convene  in 
the  early  part  of  1941  I  feel  it  will  be 
necessary    for    us    here    today    to    give 


consideration   to  this  matter  and   the 
position  we  are  to  take  in  it. 

first  of  all.  I  am  afraid  we  are  only  kid- 
ding ourselves  in  our  belief  that  "permis- 
sive" control,  which  provides  for  the  applica- 
tion of  control  only  following  the  vote  of 
producers,  is  a  more  democratic  proce.ss  than 
mandatory  control.  The  theory  is  good  but. 
practically  speaking.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
sinific  case  in  the  United  States  in  which 
milk  control  has  ever  been  voted  out  by  the 
producers.  Also,  decrees  of  several  of  the 
courts    to    the    contrary    notwithstanding, 
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What  will  happen  next  in  our 
mi  lie  markets  is  a  guess.  Re- 
cent developments  point  to 
possible  trouble  when  the 
Spring  flush  arrives.  Read  on 
these  pages  Mr.  HoFfman's 
discussion  of  ''consignment**, 
milk  control  legislation,  and 
other  subjects  which  may  vi- 
tally affect  our  milk  business. 


the  question  as  to  whether  any  program 
which  is  to  he  invoked  upon  one  group  of 
people  through  the  vote  of  another  group  of 
people  is.  in  its  final  analysis,  a  particularly 
democratic  process. 

Second,  the  day  has  gone  by  when  it  is 
possible  for  any  commission,  board  or 
administrative  body  to  allow  producers  and 
dealers  to  bargain  and  then  legalize  the 
result  of  their  bargaining  efforts  by  law. 
Milk  prices,  in  fairness  to  the  producer, 
distributor,  consumer,  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  legislator  who  was  responsible 
for  enacting  the  law,  must  be  prices  which 
have  been  arrived  at  in  a  free  and  open 
hearing,  not  prices  which  have  been  traded 
out  over  a  table. 

Third,  the  states  in  which  "permissive" 
control  obtains  are  less  in  number  than  those 
states  in  which  mandatory  control  is  in 
force  and  the  trend  has  been  away  from 
rather    than    toward    "permissive"   control. 

Constitutional  Status 
Important 

Fourth,  even  though  the  courts  of 
several  of  the  states,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  have  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  "permissive" 
milk  legislation,  the  fact  clearly  re- 
mains that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  never  yet  upheld 
"permissive"  milk  legislation  in  this 
state.  Also  there  are  the  actions  of  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Maryland  as 
precedent  for  not  upholding  "permis- 
sive" milk  control  legislation. 

Finally,  neither  producer  nor  dealer  bar- 
gaining agencies  are  in  any  wise,  necessary 
parts    of    "permissive"    legislation.       As    a 
matter  of  fact,  the  only  state  in  the  United 
States  which  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  any  such  agencies  is  the  State  of  New 
York.    I    have   understood    that    there   was 
some  reason   for   their  establishment   there 
but  apparently  no  other  state  in  the  entire 
Union   has  provided  such  an  arrangement 
and    certainly    the    Federal    Act,    which    is 
generally    regarded    as    one    of    the    most 
flexible  of  all  permissive  milk  control  acts, 
says  nothing  whatever  about  them. 

It  appears  to  me  too  that  here,  the  minds 
of  many  people  are  confused .  One  hears  a  great 
deal  about  the  success  of  milk  control  in  the 
New  York  area  and.  within  the  Common- 
wealth at  least,  one  gets  the  impression  that 
a  great  deal  of  this  success  is  due  to  the  pres- 
enceof  the  bargaining  agencies  which  the  New 


York  law  requires  to  be  set  up  prior  to  price 
fixing.  As  I  say,  these  agencies  do  exist  in  the 
New  York  market  but  they  exist  there  not  by 
virtue  of  any  provisions  therelor  in  the 
Federal  "permissive"  Act,  but  only  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  provided  for  under  the 
New  York  Act.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  successfully 
administering  orders  in  the  markets  of 
Boston,  Washington,  Chicago,  St.  Louis. 
Cincinnati,  (Jmaha,  Kansas  City,  Sioux 
City.  Louisville,  New  Orleans  and  a  number 
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ducers  nor  dealers  are  obliged  to  go  to  the 
additional  expense  of  the  support  of  a 
bargaining  agency,  and  where  producers  are 
represented  entirely  by  their  cooperatives. 

Bargaining  Agency 

Not  Needed  In  Pennsylvania 

\a/e    are    members    of    the    New    York 
^"  Metropolitan  Co-operative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Bargaining  Agency  and  as  members 
we  pay  into  the  Agency  4/10  of  one  cent 
per  hundredweight  for  all  milk  sold  in  the 
New  York  area  by  our  Lancaster  producers. 
In  return,  because  we  are  a  bargaining  co- 
operative, we  receive  one  cent  on  that  milk 
from    the    Market    Administrator    in    New 
York.      This  one  cent,   however,   does  not 
come  from  the  Market  Administrator  him- 
self nor  from  any  Federal  fund.     It  is  paid 
directly    by    the    producers    in     the    New 
York  area,  just  as  two  and  one-half  cents 
is   paid    to   those  cooperatives   which    issue 
checks  and  as  five  cents  is  paid   to  those 
cooperatives  which   operate   receiving  sta- 
tions.    These  monies  are  all  taken  from  the 
pool  before  the  producer  price  is  arrived  at. 
Boiled  down  in  its  final  essence,  were 
a  similar  producers'  bargaining  agency 
required    by    law    in    the    Philadelphia 
area,  which  would  be  on  the  same  basis 
of   cost   as    the    New    York    bargaining 
agency,    it    would    mean    that    Inter- 
State's  members  alone  would  have  to 
pay    nearly    $25,000    a    year    to    a    new 
agency     to    represent     them     at     milk 
control  hearings,  a  job  which  it  seems 
to  me  that  Inter-State  itself  should  do. 
Certainly  our  producers  would  not  be 
expected  to  look  kindly  on  a  movement 
on    our    part    which    would    foster    the 
establishment     of     another     overhead 
agency,    costing    them    20    percent    of 
what  the  total  operation  costs  of  Inter- 
State  amount  to.     I  do  want  to  say  in 
all   seriousness   that    I    for   one  do   not 
care  to  take  the  responsibility  of  im- 
posing any  such  additional  machinery, 
with  its  attendant  expense,    upon  the 
producers  of   our   cooperative.      And    I 
question   whether,    on   sober   thought, 
the  legislators  of  the   Commonwealth 
care   to   take   the   responsibility   of   re- 
quiring the  establishment  of  such  an 
expense  on  these  producers  within  the 
state  who  desire  the   benefits  of  price 
stabilization. 

You  know,  down  in  Baltimore,  the  Balti- 
more Fvening  Sun,  leading  afternoon  news- 
paper of  the  City,  for  a  number  of  years  has 
conducted  a  facetious  "There  Ought  to  be  a 
Law"  column  and  whenever  a  citizen  writes 
in  to  the  Sun-paper,  proposing  this  or  that 
alleviation  of  human  ills  through  legislation, 
the  letter  promptly  appears  under  the 
"There  Ought  to  be  a  Law"  heading. 

I  mention  this  because  1  believe  that  we 
too  often  become  a  little  confused  between 
legislation  and  the  administration  of  legisla- 
tion. It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  good  law, 
quite  another  to  have  it  well  administered. 
Under  the  best  of  acts  "permissive"  or 
otherwise,  milk  control  under  which  ad- 
ministrators are  biased,  slack — or,  worst  of 
all,  who  have  their  hands  tied,  can  be  a 
curse  to  the  industry.  Milk  Control  honestly, 
efficiently  and  knowledgeably  enforced, 
however,  can  be  of  enormous  help  to  pro- 
ducers even  though  the  act  be  not  perfect. 
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TAKING  a  look  at  manadatory  control  for 
a  moment,  we  find  that  it»  chief  ad- 
vantages are  that  it  is  less  liable  to  legal 
attack;  it  can  generally  move  more  swiftly: 
the  theory  back  of  it  appears  generally  more 
fair  to  an  outsider  and.  other  things  being 
equal,  it  has  come  in  for  less  of  court  attack. 
Generally  speaking,  anything  can  be  done 
under  mandatory  control  that  can  be  done 
under  "permissive"  control.  ,     ^   ^i    ^ 

Its  chief  disadvantage  is  the  fact  that 
the  authority  to  invoke  the  control  rests 
entirely  within  a  quasi-juaiciai  ooay  tatner 
than  with  the  producers  themselves.  Inci- 
dentally, though.  I  have  seen  times  when 
producers  were  all  too  happy  to  hand  this 
hot  potato  over  to  a  control  agency.  ^^ 

I  have  discuwed  briefly  •'permissive 
and  mandatory  control.  I  want  now  to 
make  an  observation  which  to  me  is  the 
meat  of  the  coconut.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  whatever  good  is  to  be  ac- 
complished from  milk  control  comes 
far  more  through  the  just,  knowledge- 
able and  strict  enforcement  of  orders 
soundly  arrived  at  than  through  any 
mere  magical  abracadabra  of  legislative 
pronouncement. 

Real  Test  of  Control 
Is  in  Results  Obtained 

This  brings  me  to  the  next  point  of  iny 
thinking.  It  has  been  our  experience  in  the 
Commonwealth  that  under  the  present  Act. 
our  members,  generally  speaking,  have  not 
been  concerned  about  the  theory  behind  the 
Act  half  as  much  as  they  have  the  returns  as 
a  result  of  the  Act.  Their  souls  have  been 
untroubled  by  theories  and  their  concern  has 
had  to  do  rather  with  the  practical  things 
of  life — and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

Generally  speaking.   I  believe  that  they 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  orders  of  the 
Commission.     However,  in  more  cases  than 
one  they  have  been  extremely  dissatisfied 
with    the    inability    or    the    failure   of    the 
Commission     to    enforce    completely     the 
orders  issued.    And  this  is  in  no  wise  to  be 
taken  as  a  criticism  of  either  of  the  Com- 
missions with  which    1    have  had  any  ex- 
perience.    Both  the  three-man  Commission 
heeuled  by  Howard  Eisaman  and  the  two- 
man  Commission  headed  by  John  McKee. 
I   have  always  found  fair,  honest  and  in- 
dustrious in  their  attempts   to  secure   the 
best  in  milk  control  for  producers.    I  have 
never     once     found     eidier      Commission 
guilty  of  attempting  to  create  any  bureau- 
cracy or  taking  over  any  of  the  functions 
of   the   Cooperative       However,    from    the 
time  of  the  inception  of  the   present  Act 
up  until  about  the  time  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, you  will  recall  that  the  Com- 
mission   was    obliged    to    devote    a    great 
portion    of    its    time    to    fighting    for    legal 
recognition    in    the    Courts.      This    finally 
culminated    with    the    Eisenberg   case   and 
then    the  establishment  of  the   legality  of 
the    bonding    provision    in    the    Act.      In 
these    fights   incidentally.    Inter -State   was 
obliged  to  take  a  considerable  and  expen- 
sive part. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  John  McKee 
took  over,  and  during  his  incumbency  he 
and  Mr.  Snyder  have  been  obliged  to  work 
at  a  disadvantage  through  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  third  member  of  the 
Commission  and  also  through  the  very 
considerable  reduction  in  the  budget  of 
the  Commission.  As  a  result,  it  has  been 
impossible  for  them  to  secure  that  degree 
of  enforcement  which  is  absolutely  vital  to 
good  milk  control  administration,  and — 
this  is  most  important  of  all — regardless  of 
what  type  of  legislation  we  have  at  Harris- 
burg,  unless  the  administrative  body  which 
is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  milk 
control  is  adequately  financed  and  ade- 
quately supported  by  those  in  power,  con- 
trol will  be  an  emasculated  business  calcu- 
lated for  slow  death  rather  than  for  vigorous 
success. 


Entirely  New  Law  Would 
Contain  Many  Dangers 

I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  your  time  to 
discuss  this  matter.    1  have  discussed 
it    extremely    frankly    and    operily.       I 
want   all    of    you    to    understand    that 
what  1  have  had  to  say  has  been  com- 
pletely friendly  and  entirely  analytical. 
I  feel  that  as  manager  of  Inter-State  it 
is  my  duty  to  inform  you  in  these  mat- 
ters and  I  feel  that  as  delegates  of  Inter- 
State   it   is   necessary    that   you    know 
about  them.     And  this  leads  me  io  the 
question    of    what    course    Inter-State 
should  take  at  the  coming  session  of  the 
Legislature.    Shall  we  go  after  an  entire- 
ly new  or  a  greatly  revised  act  which  will 
mean    the    spending    of    thousands    of 
dollars  of  your  Cooperative's  money  for 
legal  expense  in   drawing  up  such  an 
act  or  in  studying  the  many  possible 
effects  on  your  markets  of  any  legisla- 
tive proposals  drawn  up  by  others,  and, 
in  addition,  the  time  and  expenses  of 
officers  and  nnanagement  in  attending 
numerous  legislative  hearings  on   the 
subject?     This  is  almost  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed   by   the   spending   of   additional 
thousands  to  help  get  any  amendments 
or  new  legislation  through  the  courts, 
and,  if  the  courts  fail  to  uphold  the  new 
legislation,  doing  the  whole  thing  over 
again  another  year. 

Or  are  we  to  insist  that  the  present 
milk  control  act  be  left  intact  with  only 
such  changes  as  are  necessary  to  meet 
the  consignment  problem  and  any 
administrative  deficiencies  now  found 
to  be  present?  And  then  demand  that 
this  control  act  be  given  a  chance  to 
work?  By  this  I  mean  through  an 
adequate  budget  for  enforcement; 
through  the  appointment  of  an  ade- 
quate staff  to  carry  it  out;  and  most  of 
all  through  its  sincere  and  vigorous 
backing  by  those  in  power.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  best  business  by 
far  would  be  to  insist  to  the  Legislative 
Commission  that  this  be  the  course  of 
action  and  if  it  be  impossible  for  us  to 
secure  enforcement  under  this  act 
then  away  with  the  price  fixing  features 
of  milk  control  entirely  and,  if  we  need 
control  with  enforcement,  let  us  turn 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

New  Jersey  Faces  Problem 

In  this  discussion  with  respect  to 
milk  control,  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
that  in  New  Jersey  the  milk  control 
act  is  of  a  temporary  nature  and  expires 
next  May.  Those  of  you  from  New 
Jersey  know  of  some  of  the  problems 
with  which  we  are  faced  in  New  Jersey 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  going  to  be 
equally  necessary  to  give  strong  con- 
sideration to  the  problems  of  control 
in  that  state. 

In  this  report,  so  far,  I  have  told  you  the 
things  we  haven't  accomplished,  the  things 
we  have  accomplished  and  then  1  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  your  time  to  lay  out 
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two  tremendously  serious  problems.  1  have 
told  you  that  the  consignment  decision  can 
quite  likely  turn  our  markets  into  shambles 
by  spring.  I  have  told  you  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  we  will  be  faced  in  Harrisburg 
in  the  matter  of  legislation. 

All  this  leads  me  to  two  final  conclusions. 
First  with  these  troubles  hanging  over  us, 
inter-State,  this  winter  as  never  before  in 
her  life,  must  make  every  honest  effort 
possible  to  get  a  much  larger  signup  of 
producers  than  we  now  have.  The  con- 
sumers are  organized:  the  distributors  are 
— __^;_,«J     »V>«>ir    «>mnlriv<>«fi   are   oraani3r«»H- 

we  are  organized  as  far  as  we  go  but  the  ■ 
proportion  of  this  market  which  is  organized 
is  pitifully  small.  inter-State  has  stood  for 
honest  things.  We  are  subject  to  some  ^ 
criticism,  as  is  any  honest  concern,  but 
generally  speaking  I  believe  we  are  held  in 
respect.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  markets 
generally  have  been  so  quiet  that  a  bit  of 
lethargy  exists.  I  am  satisfied,  men.  that 
we  must  arouse  our  producers  out  of  this 
lethargy,  and  arouse  them  this  winter,  and 
1  am  asking  you  as  delegates  to  do  every- 
thing within  your  power  this  next  year  to 
see  that  every  non-member  in  our  areas 
that  can   possibly   be   brought   into   Inter- 
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State  gets  there. 

May  Need  Federal  Order 

Next,  it  is  my  feeling  that  we  may  be 
forced,  before  the  Summer  comes,  to  turn 
to  the  Dairy  Division  in  Washington  for 
help  in  this  market.  You  know  that  never 
since  1  have  been  here,  have  I  at  any  time 
attempted  to  sell  you  a  Federal  order.  I 
have  always  felt  that  control  of  this  sort 
was  only  to  be  used  where  producers  could 
not  handle  their  affairs  themselves  but  1  am 
convinced  that  if  we  get  through  this 
spring  without  resorting  to  Federal  control 
it  will  be  a  miracle.  And  1  say  this  again, 
in  full  consciousness  that  our  buyers 
generally  do  not  want  to  see  either  consign- 
ment break  out  in  this  market  nor  the  mar- 
ket go  to  pieces.  || 

When  discussing  the  assets  of  Inter-  ~ 
State  there  was  one  item  which  I  left 
out.  I  said  that  were  we  poor  ai 
compared  with  some  other  coopera* 
tives  as  far  as  dollars  were  concerned, 
but  from  another  angle  I  feel  that  we 
are  very,  very  rich  in  the  matter  of 
understanding,  loyalty  and  spirit.  And 
men,  unless  I  miss  my  guess,  we  are 
going  to  need  every  ounce  of  thii 
understanding,  loyalty  and  spirit  thii 
next  year. 


The  location  of  the  1941  National 
Dairy  Show  will  be  one  of  the 
principal  subjects  of  discussion  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Dairy  Association,  which  will  be 
held  in  Chicago  on  December  4. 

This  meeting  will  also  receive  a 
full  and  complete  rejxjrt  of  the  1940 
Dairy  Show,  which  was  held  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  October. 


Making  hay  it  hot 
work,  a  pleaaant 
MCene  to  con  tenxpla  te 
now  as  Mnow  flurries 
are  in  the  air.  Pic- 
ture entered  in  con- 
test by  Elmer  W. 
Dibert,  Bedford,  Pa. 
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Twenty  Years  of  Salesmanship 


TWENTY  years  of  salesmanship  without  getting  your  foot  caught  in  a 
door  is  quite  a  record,  and  that  is  what  the  Dairy  Council  is  celebrating 
this  month. 

For  it  was  just  twenty  years  ago  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  that  a  resolution  was  passed  which  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  to 
promote  the  sale  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  milkshed.  And,  as  far  as  we 
can  see.  we  have  yet  to  get  our  foot  caught  in  a  door. 

In  fact,  our  records  show  that  there  have  been  more  doors  open  than 
we  can  find  time  to  enter.  During  the  past  year,  the  planning  and  con- 
ducting of  2,989  meetings  alone  has  taken  up  much  of  our  workers'  time. 
And  our  programs  in  schools,  health 
centers,  and  clubs  have  grown  more 
and  more  extensive. 

More  than  a  million  pepple  this 
year  have  heard  our  story  about  the 
importance  of  milk  in  the  diet.  To 
back  up  this  story,  we  have  dis- 
tributed approximately  half  a  million 
pieces  of  literature.  F>osters,  and 
supplementary  material  to  firmly 
establish  in  the  public  mind,  through 
constant  repetition  and  emphasis, 
the  vital  fact  that  milk  is  the  most 
nearly  perfect  food  and  the  founda- 
tion of  any  good  diet. 

Soundness  Demonstrated 

Twenty  years  of  Council  work  have  dem- 
onstrated the  soundness  of  our  program.     In 
the  early  days  of  the  organization,    there 
were  many  who  felt  that  our  funds  should 
be  spent  in  newspaper,  billboard,  and  later 
in  radio  advertising,  the  accepted  channels 
of  publicity.     However,  the  dairy  industry 
has  blazed  a  new  trail  in  promotion  work  by 
going  directly  to  the  consumer— to    indus- 
trial organizations,  mothers'  groups.  Parent- 
Teacher   associations,    and    to    the    school 
children   themselves.      And    today    we   see 
other  industries,  such  as  the  meat  packers, 
fruit  growers,  and  egg  producers,  following 
our  example  in  carrying  on  an  educational 
rather  than  an  advertising  program. 


Milk  Is  a  Real  Buy 

Thus  when  you  hear  the  slogans  "Milk, 
the  most  nearly  perfect  food"  or  "A  quart 
for  every  child;  a  pint  for  every  adult"  it  is 
not  an  accident:  it  is  all  part  of  the  well- 
planned  and   well-executed  promotion  work 
of    the    dairy     industry     to     bring    about 
general  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  milk 
in  the  human  diet.     The  public  as  a  whole 
recognizes  that  milk  is  an  outstanding  food 
for  mmerals.  for  high  quality  proteins,  and 
for  vitomms— and    this   recognition   comes 
only  as  a  result  of  years  of  extensive  effort 
on  the  part  of  this  and  other  Council  units 
throughout  the  United  States. 

When  you  stop  to  think  that  a  quart  of 
nrulkcan  be  purchased  in  Philadelphia  today 
for  twelve  cents,  and  that  this  milk  will 
provide  one-half  of  the  daily  requirements  of 
the  average  adult,  you  can  see  the  impor- 
tance of  our  message  to  the  public.  Accord- 
ing to  present  Philadelphia  food  prices, 
the  other  half  of  that  daily  requirement  can- 
not be  secured  for  less  than  forty-eight 
cents,  so  that  if  milk  were  selling  for  forty 
cents  a  quart  it  would  still  be  the  consumer's 
best    buy    from    a    nutritional  standpoint. 

T  'Vr  •/"  '**^'  ^^^^  ^«  '""St  instill  into 
the  public  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  present 
rate  of  consumption  or  to  ever  increase  it 
However,  just  as  it  is  difficult  to  further 
mcrease  the  production  of  a  herd  of  cattle 
that  has  already  reached  a  high  standard,  it 
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is  difficult   to  increase  the  consumption  of 
milk  when  the  level  is  established  at  a  high 
point.     Probably  never  again  will  we  in  the 
Philadelphia  market  be  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  marked  increase  in  consumption 
that  occurred  in  the  early  days  of  Council 
work.      At  one    time   in   our   history,    milk 
sales  increased  more  than  eleven  percent  in  a 
five-year  period,  and  there  have  been  other 
periods  with  similar  increases.     However.  I 
do  not  anticipate  any  such  marked  jump 
in  future  consumption,  for  such  information 
as  we  have  indicates  that  the  present  per 
capita  milk  consumption  in  Philadelphia  is 
at  its  highest  point  in   the  history  of  the 
Dairy  Council.     The  story  of  some  of  the 
means    by    which    this    high    consumption 
level  was  built  up  is  an  interesting  one,  and  is 
inseparably  tied  up  with  the  history  of  the 
Dairy  Council  itself 

CounciFs  Early  Leaders 

When  this  Dairy  Council  was  organized 
those  twenty  years  ago.  it  was  little  more 
than  a   germ  of  an   idea,   with  Mr.    F.   P. 
Willits.    then   president   of   the    Inter-State 
Milk    Producers'    Association,    largely    re- 
sponsible for  its  creation.     The  first  meeting 
was  held  December  13.   1920.  and  directors 
were   elected    to    represent    producers,    dis- 
tributors,   and   consumers.      On    that'  first 
board  of  directors  were  A.  A.  Miller.  H.  D. 
Allebach,     Frederick    Shangle.     Robert    F. 
Brinton.  and  A    B    Waddington.  represent- 
ing producers;  I  lenry  N.  Woolman.  Henry 
Dolfmger.  P.  S.  Sharpless.  C.  R    Lindbach. 
and  Thomas  Harbison,  representing  dealers; 
and  Miss  Alice  Johnson,  Director  of  1  fome 
Economics    of    the    Public    Schools:    Miss 
Catherine    Pritchett.    State    Supervisor    of 
Nutrition:   Mr     Paul    B     Bennetch.   of   the 


Bureau  of  Markets,   New  Jersey;  and   Dr 
Clyde  L.   King,  of  the  Wharton  School  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  represent- 
ing the  public. 

vviiiccis  elected  at  the  meeting  i^l^  1^. 
Clyde  L.  King,  chairman.  Robert  W. 
Balderston.  executive  secretary.  Henry 
Dolfmger.  treasurer,  and  P.  S.  Sharpless  and 
Henry  N.  Woolman,  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  The  financial  plan  adopted 
at  that  meeting,  consisting  of  contributions 
of  one  cent  per  hundredweight  from  pro- 
ducers and  the  same  from  distributors,  has 
remained  in  effect  to  date,  the  only  change 
being  that  it  is  now  confined  to  milk  sold  at 
Class  I  price. 

Teach  Eight  Health  Rules 

Tlie  eight  health  rules,  which  school 
children  now  learn  along  with  their  ABC's 
and  their  two-plus-two's,  were  established 
as  the  basis  of  Dairy  Council  work  namely, 
brush  your  teeth  every  day,  eat  fruit  every 
day,  drink  at  least  four  glasses  of  water 
every  day.  eat  some  vegetable  besides 
potatoes  every  day.  drink  four  glasses  of 
milk  everyday,  play  part  of  every  day  out  of 
doors,  take  a  bath  oftener  than  once  a 
week,  and  sleep  many  hours  with  windows 
open  A  program  of  health  and  food  dem- 
onstrations, dramatic  presentations,  health 
stories,  motion  pictures,  literature,  and 
posters  was  also  planned  to  teach  sound 
nutritional  and  health  practices. 

Bit  by  bit.  plans  for  the  work  of  the  organ- 
ization fell  together  like  pieces  in  a  puzzle 
In  February  of  1921,  Mr.  Balderston.  the 
secretary,  and  Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons, 
nutritional  worker  for  the  Council,  arranged 
with  Dr.  Walter  S.  Cornell.  Director  of 
Medical  Inspection  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Schools,  for  the  establishment  of 
regular  nutrition  classes  in  the  public 
schools,  with  weekly  weighing  and  health 
teaching  of  school  children 


Some  Early  Work 

The   hrst  survey   showed   approximately 
20.000  children  to   be   thirteen   percent  or 
more  underweight,  and   the  Dairy  Council 
found  it  had  a  tremendous  task  before  it. 
The  number  of  school  nurses  was  increased 
from    forty-five    to    ninety    and    nutrition 
classes  were  established   in  March  of  that 
saine  year  at  the  Sheppard.  Elkins.  I  lallo 
well,  and  Brown  schools       In  addition   to 
receiving  instructon  and  medical    attention, 
these  children  were  given  a  pint  of  milk  each 
day  by  the  Dairy  Council,  and.  in  the  first 
^fiA^  this  work,   the  Council  purchased 
$I3.UU0  worth  of  milk  for  this  purpose.     A 
report  from  Dr.  Cornell  in  April  of  that  year 
shows  that,  of  the  736  children  in  nutrition 
classes.    503    gained    an    average    of    eight- 
tenths  of  a  pound  in  that  first  month     at  a 
rate  of  ten  pounds  per  year,  approximately 
twice  the  normal  gain. 

In  line  with  the  nutrition  classes  in  the 
schools,  one  school  principal.  Miss  Helen 
Yerkes  of  the  Walton  School,  conceived  the 
idea  of  serving  milk  to  all  school  children 
whose  parento  would  pay  for  it.  and  thus  the 
hrst  general  milk  service  was  started  in  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools.  Today  the 
thirty  Philadelphia  schools  which  conduct 
their  own  cafeterias  consume  1.160.200 
half-pints  of  "A''  milk.   469,170  quarts  of 

I  II  7^^^  J    '^"-^^  quarts  of  ice  cream,  and 

I I  l./OO  dozens  of  ice  cream  specialties  in  a 
school  term,  and  the  public  school  system 
IS  one  of  the  best  customers  of  the  dairy 
industry. 

During  the  past  twenty  years,  the  Dairy 
Council  has  spent  $89,778.79  for  milk  for 
nutrition  classes,   not  only   in   Philadelphia 
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but  in  Trenton.  Atlantic  City.  Wilmington, 
and  other  places  where  this  assistance  was 
needed.  For  several  years  now.  this  work, 
founded  by  the  Council,  has  been  carried  on 
without  its  financial  aid.        ,     ,       ^  i 

One  of  the  first  rules  of  the  Council, 
adopted  by  its  Board  of  Directors,  was  that 
the  funds  of  the  Council  must  be  spent  in 
the  area  where  the  milk  is  sold.  This  rule 
was  designed  to  insure  spending  of  ["'jdj. '" 
the  various  markets,  such  as  Philadelphia. 
Trenton.  Wilmington.  Atlantic  City,  and 
Johnstown,  but  in  turn  has  rnade  it  impos- 
sible for  the  officers  of  the  Dairy  Council 
to  answer  many  requests  from  rural  com- 
munities-requests whereby  producers  could 
obtain  first  hand  information  with  regard 
to  the  activities  of  the  Council. 

To  reach  the  four  million  consumers  in 


the  Philadelphia  area  with  the  vita.1  message 
of  the  importance  of  milk  in  the  diet  is  the 
first  job  of  the  Council  and  must,  of  neces- 
sity, constitute  the  bulk  of  the  work  by  its 
staff.  This  leaves  little  time  for  going  back 
into  the  country  and  maintaining  contacts 
with  producers,  a  situation  which  1  deeply 
regret.  1  hope  that  the  time  may  come  when 
we  can  devote  at  least  a  portion  of  our  money 
and  efforts  to  rural  work,  in  order  that 
producers  may  have  a  better  understanding 
of  our  program. 

Program  Helps  In  Demand 

We  have  many  requests  for  programs  from 
locals  of  the  Cooperative.  Granges,  and  other 
rural  organizations,  which  we  are  forced  to 
refuse  t^cause  of  the  pressure  of  our  other 


The  Review's  Work 

By  H*  £♦  Jamison,  Editor 

IN  another  six  months  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Review  will  have 
reached  its  majority.  The  April.  1941  issue  will  mark  the  completion  of 
its  21st  year  of  publication.  During  that  period  there  have  been  dehnite 
changes  in  the  Review,  as  in  any  other  publication.  These  changes  were 
necessitated  by  the  changing  conditions  within  the  mi  k  shed  and  by  ad- 
vances and  changes  in  the  organizations  of  which  it  has  been  and  now  is  the 
ofBcial  publication 


As  stated  under  its  title  on  page 
one  of  each  issue,  it  is  "Issued 
monthly  in  the  interest  of  the  dairy 
farmer,"  and  specifically  in  the 
interest  of  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers*  Cooperative. 
We  know  the  Review  is  read.  Some 
of  our  members  read  it  thoroughly 
and  completely.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  all  members  to  read 

it  always. 

In  planning  the  editorial  content 
of  each  issue  the  needs  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cooperative  are  para- 
mount and  the  material  is  selected 
and  prepared  along  such  lines  as  we 
believe  will  best  effectuate  that  aim. 

Present  Facts  Fairly 

During  the  past  several  years  the  Review 
has  adhered  rigidly  to  a  policy  of  presenting 
news  and  information  as  opposed  to  propa- 
ganda.    This  policy  is  considered  essential 
in   the  building  of  confidence  among  our 
membership  so  they  will  look  to  the  Review 
for  unbiased   information  and.   even   more 
important,    have    full    confidence    in    the 
management    of    your    own    cooperative. 
Doubtless    we    could    attract    much    more 
attention  by  giving  a  spectacular  touch  to 
the  discussion  of  many  subjects      This  has 
not  been  done,  however,  because  informa- 
tion handled  in  such  manner,  although  it 
makes  good  reading  for  the  moment,  may 
have  the  effect  of  undermining  the  confi- 
dence of  our  members.  Should  that  happen, 
when  the  need  might  arise  for  presenting  a 
subject  in  forceful  terms  our  readers  might 
react  as  they  did  in  the  old  fable  in  which  the 
shepherd,  after  several  false  alarms  of  "wolf, 
wolf,"  failed  to  get  attention  when  there  was 
real  cause  for  his  alarm.     By  emphasizing 
all  news  and  information  according  to  its 
importance   our   members   will    be    guided 
correctly  and  can  be  expected  to  respond 
accordingly.  ,       ,  ,  . 

It  is  well  for  one  to  take  stock  of  his 
work  once  in  a  while.  For  this  reason,  1 
analyzed  and  classified  all  the  editorial 
material  used  in  the  Review  during  the 
past  year.     In  this  analysis  the  results  found 
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work.  However,  anyone  planning  pro- 
grams in  which  the  Council  could  participate 
will  find  us  only  too  willing  to  accept 
engagements  for  rural  meetings  at  such 
times  as  our  schools  are  not  in  operation, 
particularly  over  the  holidays  and  during 
the  summer  months. 

And  this  brines  us  to  the  fact  that  when- 
ever the  Council  has  been  criticized  in  the 
past,  it  has  Leen  largely  by  those  not 
familiar  with  our  activities. 

As  we  look  back  over  these  early  programs 
of  the  Dairv  Council,  we  cannot  help  but  be 
impressed  by  the  foresight  and  vision  of  those 
who  created  the  Council  and  planned  it« 
activities  so  carefully  that  they  have  con- 
tinued for  two  decades  almost  without 
change.  By  keeping  our  program  on  an 
(Please  turn  to  page  18) 
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would  seem  to  show  that  most  of  the  im- 
portant subjects  were  well  covered.  About 
equal  space  was  used  to  present  reports  on 
the  work  and  activities  of  your  own  Cooper- 
ative; to  statistical  information  on  milk 
prices,  percentages  and  related  data;  to 
discussions  of  problems  involved  in  the 
production  and  handling  of  milk  on  the 
farm:  and  to  local  and  national  dairy  market 
news. 

Altogether,    these    four    major    divisions 
occupied    slightly    more    than    one-half    of 
the  editorial   space   used   during   the   year. 
About  eisiht  percent  of  the  editorial  content 
was  used  in  describing  the  work  and  methods 
used  by  the  Dairy  Council  in  promoting  the 
sale  of  our  milk.     Other  subjects,   ranked 
about  in  the  order  of  the  amount  of  space 
they    occupied,    included    articles    for    the 
women's  page,  general  news  about  farmers' 
cooperatives,    general   dairy   news  of   local 
or   national   character,    information    about 
4-H  clubs  and  Future  Farmers  of  America 
and,  of  course,  the  small  items  and  jokes 
used  for  fillers  at  the  bottoms  of  the  pages. 
From    comments    sometimes    received 
it  would  seem  that  to  some  people  the  jokes 
are  the  highlight  of  the  entire  publication. 
They  do  have  their  place.      If  they  have 
succeeded  in  getting  people  to  look  at  the 
Review   and,    indirectly,    causing    them    to 
then  read  some  of  the  informational  articles, 
even    the    lightest    of    this    filler    material 
serves  a  useful  purpose. 

Expand  Two  Subjects 

From  this  analysis  it  seems  to  me  that 
two  rather  definite  shifts  in  editorial  content 
are  in  order.  One  is  to  give  more  space  to 
the  activities  of  Districts  and  Locals  and  to 
outstanding  interesting  bits  of  information 
about  members  of  Inter-State.  For  this  we 
must  depend  largely  upon  directors,  field- 
men  and  delegates  for  the  news. 

The  second  is  to  give  greater  space  to  the 
activities  of  our  young  folks,  both  4-H  club 
members  and  members  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  The  boys  and  girls 
who  are  in  these  organizations  are  today 
learning  the  basic  principles  of  cooperation. 
They  will  be  our  dairymen  within  a  very 
few  years  and  it  is  important  for  their 
future  as  well  as  for  the  future  of  your 
organization  that  they  understand  and 
become     interested     in     the     Cooperative. 


They  must  be  informed  about  the  sacrifices 
and  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  done 
by  the  loyal  and  far-seeing  dairymen  who 
organized  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  24  years  ago.  and  who  organized 
the  present  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative  four  years  ago. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
Review  has  been  the  "box"  by  our  General 
Manager  O.  H.  I  loffman.  Jr..  which  appears 
in  almost  every  issue.  It  always  commands 
attention  and  a  growing  list  of  members  and 
friends  turn  at  once  to  it  for  his  refreshingly 
interesting    and    philosophical    discussions 

As  a  means  of  improving  the  general 
appearance  of  the  Review  we  have  used  an 
increasing  number  of  pictures  which,  | 
believe,  have  been  worth  far  more  than  their 
relatively  small  cost.  We  receive  a  large 
number  of  pictures  from  our  members  each 
month  and  from  these  we  select  as  many  for 
publication  as  can  be  used,  for  which  we  pay 
$1.00  if  used  on  an  inside  page  and  $5.00  if 
they  meet  the  rather  strict  requirements  for 
a  cover  picture. 

Sources  of  Material 

Approximately  78  percent  of  all  editorial 
material  used  in  the  Review  was  written 
or  compiled  in  our  own  office.  Of  the 
remainder,  about  13  F>ercent  was  written 
especially  for  the  Review,  primarily  the 
Dairy  Council  and  women's  page  articles, 
while  news  releases  from  our  agricultural 
colleges,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  quoted  material  constituted 
the  remainder. 

The  regular  distribution  of  the  Review  is 
slightly  in  excess  of  9.000  copies  F>er  month 
Of  this  number,  approximately  8.000  go  to 
members  or  to  producers  who  have  applied 
for  membership  in  the  Cooperative.  The 
remainder  consist  of  unsolicited  cash  sub- 
scriptions, copies  to  county  agents,  voca- 
tional agriculture  teachers,  exchanges  with 
other  cooperatives,  to  newspapers  in  our 
territory,  cow  testers  and  our  customers— 
the  milk  dealers. 

Most  of  you  no  doubt  know  that  the 
Review  is  supported  through  a  subscription 
fee  of  50  cents  F>er  year  which  is  a  part  of  the 
commission  paid  by  you  to  the  Cooperative 
The  remainder  of  the  revenue  comes  from  the 
cash  subscriptions  and  from  advertising, 
with  any  deficit  that  occurs  considered  pw' 
of  operating  exp>ense  of  the  Cooperative. 

Some  very  real  means  are  open  to  each  o\ 
you  to  help  the  Review,  in  addition  to 
reading  it.  One  is  to  write  in  with  news  or 
comments.  Another  effective  means  i8  W 
tell  your  merchants  whenever  you  buy  ' 
product  advertised  in  the  Review  that  yo" 
saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Review  " 
each  of  you  would  make  it  a  point  to  write 
for  free  booklets,  literature,  etc..  offered  by 
Review  advertisers  or  write  to  the* 
advertisers  for  information  about  t«if 
products,  it  would  prove  to  advertise" 
that  you  not  only  read  the  Review  but  th»' 
you  also  read  their  advertisements.  Even 
as  yourselves,  these  advertisers  like  to  ** 
results  and  are  stimulated  by  your  intere*' 


flF.  Willits,  Jn,  Market  Information  Department 


IN  making  a  departmental  report  it  always  seems  rather  difficult  for'me 
to  tell  the  many  things  that  should  be  told  to  the  membership  of  an  organ- 
ization like  Inter-State  and  still  keep  the  report  short  and  interesting 
Those  of  you  who  heard  the  report  last  year  probably  have  a  fairly  good 
idea  as  to  the  duties  of  the  market  information  department,  while  to  others 
of  you  who  were  not  here  then,  the  work  we  do  is  perhaps  less  clear. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  market  information  department,  the  duties 
were  principally  those  of  collecting  local  and  national  dairy  statistics 
and  related  data  for  the  use  of  the  management.  Since  the  organization  of 
the  department,  however,  the  activ- 
ities have  broadened  to  include 
several  other  more  varied  operations, 
all  of  which  are  valuable  to  the  Co- 
operative in  its  work.  For  instance, 
selling  milk,  supervising  the  opera- 
tion of  a  milk  receiving  station,  and 
keeping  individual  accounts  of  your 

reserve. 
Our  new  work  has  in  no  way  taken 

the  place   of   any   of    the    work    for 

which   the   department     was     origi- 
nally established.      We  develop   and 

correlate  available  data  necessary  to  meet 

our  needs  and    for    use    in    the    intelligent 

marketing  of  your  milk. 


Members'  Production  Records 

Milk  production  data  are  regularly  main- 
tained on  an  individual  producer  basis  and 
eventually  become  part  of  our  regular 
bookkeeping  system  which  shows  the  actual 
dollars  and  cents  paid  as  commission  by 
you  to  your  organization  and  how  much  of 
the  total  reserve  belongs  to  each  of  you. 

Prices  are  checked  and  price  reports  are 
made  up  and  issued  by  our  department. 
Between  60  and  70  members  send  their  milk 
pay  slips  to  the  office  each  month  where 
these  statements  are  checked  for  accuracy  of 
[?"<=««•  metJiods  of  computation  and  the 
like.  Mistakes  are  few.  and  when  a  dif 
ference  is  found  the  matter  of  adjustment  is 
taken  up  at  once  with  the  buyer. 

Many  times  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  our  statistics  have  been  used  before 
milk  control  agencies,  although  during  the 
past  year,  because  fewer  hearings  have  been 
held,  there  has  been  less  of  this  work  than 
usual. 

Types  of  data  collected  and  tabulated 
range  from  feed  prices  and  milk  production 
costs  to  import-export  data,  local  cream 
prices,  cheese  and  butter  prices,  production, 
storage  supplies  and  the  consumption  of 
milk  and  dairy  products. 

Issue  Milk  Checks 

In  addition  to  the  usual  statistical  rou- 
tine, our  department  has  the  job  of  issuing 
approximately  6000  producer  milk  checks  I 
year,     l  hese  are  for  milk  that  may  be  excess 
unmarketed  milk  or  milk  going^o  regul?; 

tr"  '°'  7^'^^  ^^  P«y  the  members     The 
issuance    of    these    checks    naturally    takes 

ratr^J*^  'T  '"  ^^^'^  PreparatL  and 
issuance,  as  well  as  time  required  to  check 

devete  T'""''  -^"^^  ^^  ^^^^  "°^ 
the  ch^^     t'"ie-saving  devices   for  writing 

thei  atuVa^y  ^ThT^"'^  ^"'  ^°^  '=^^'^'^-' 
ducer,  5;.  ■  ^.L  .  ^'^  payments  to  pro- 
to  K  ''"'■"'^  *^*^  '*8t  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  between  $500,000  and  $6(W.000 

ville"mTlk  r^  -"  operation  of  the  Center- 
work^n  L.  "-"""^  ****'°"  ^"d  the  clerical 
done  her.  • '""^  '^l°'^^  °^  '^^  business 
department  'V"°L*'^^  ^""*=^'°"  «f  ^his 
buUerfTt    fi       ^^'«t'    '^^^'^   «^«    totalled. 

calculation  «f"^^i  *^*^  ^"^^^  ^'''^^  «"d  the 
'cuiation  of  producers'  monthly  payments 


are  all  done  by  our  staff  We  maintain  close 
control  over  Centerville  operations  in  our 
regular  monthly  financial  and  operation 
cost  schedule,  which  is  in  rt-ality  a  monthly 
audit  of  the  Centerville  accounts. 

We  continued  the  policy  of  moving  excess 
supplies  of  milk  and  feel  that  it  met  with  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  success      The  excess 
milk  problem,  however,  was  not  so  serious 
as  a  year  earlier,  and   was  not  so  hard   to 
handle.      Reasons   for   this  may  have   In^en 
the   development    of   a    workini<    f)rocedure 
and    greater    familiarity    with    outlets    for 
such  supplies.     We  feel  that  if  we  can  move 
the  excess  supply  of  a  dealer   when   it   l^e- 
comes    burdensome    to    him.    we    are    also 
saving  the  market  for  some  of  our  members 
during  the  time  of  the  year  when  markets 
are    hardest    to    find.      This    also    reduces 
somewhat    the    tendency   of   dealers    taking 
on  extra  supplies  during  late   summer  and 
fall,  only   to  lay  off   those  producers  a^'ain 
in  the  spring.      In  order   to  make  unneces- 
sary this  practice  which  generally  weakens 
or  disrupts  the  market,  we  have  even  Ix'en 
moving  milk  to  dealers  who  need  milk  dur 
ing  the  fall  and  winter. 


Keeping  Market  Right  Side  Up 

In  moving  these  supplies,  we  have  found 
even  though  we  have  milk  control  agencies 
with    fixed   prices,    that    the   law   of   supply 
and  demand  does  still   play  an   important 
part  in  just  what  price  can  be  obtained  for 
such  excess  or  distress  milk.     Also,  we  have 
found  that  good  reputable  buyers  who  will 
take  our  supply  of  excess  milk  and  pay  us 
what  we   think    they  should,    insist   that  a 
supply    be    available   during   periods    when 
milk  is  less  plentiful.    To  meet  these  reason 
able  demands,  we  have  made  arrangements 
with  some  of  our  buyers  who  have  consist 
ently  had  milk  in  the  lower-priced  class  to 
supply    the   needed    milk     throughout     the 
year.     This  arrangement  seems  to  be  work- 
ing satisfactorily,  too. 

This  discussion  has  given  you  an  idea  of 
some  of  our  activities.  Now  I  should  like 
to  give  you  a  resume  of  some  of  our  data 
which  have  either  a  direct  or  indirect 
bearing  on  your  milk  market. 

Production  On  Increase 

Milk  production  in  our  milk  shed  is  still 
on   the  increase       i:)uring  Septemlier.    1940 
(our  latest  available  data)   the  daily  deliv- 
eries per  farm  averaged  245  pounds,  a  two 
percent    increase    over    the    240    pounds    in 
September  last  year  and  was  123  pounds  per 
farm     greater     than     in     September,      1930 
In   September,    1940,    however,    there   were 
only  about  one-half  the  number  of  producers 
that  we  had  ten  years  ago.     In  other  words, 
with   one-half   as    many    producers   we    are 
now  receiving  about  the  same  total  amount 
of  milk  as  a  decade  ago. 

The   Philadelphia    milk   shed    is   not    the 
only  area,  however,  where  milk  production 
seems  to  lie  on  the  increase      Milk  prcxJuc 
tion  in  the  United  States  in  September  was 
estimated    by    the    United    States    I  depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  at  8,860  million  pounds, 
a     4    fx-rcent     increase    over    a    year    ago 
lotal  production   the  first  nine  months  of 
I  >40    was   also   considerably    ahead    of    the 

Not    only    has    production    l>een    on    the 

T"^"*  u  ^'''■"'^-  ''"^  '^  ''^^  advanced  more 
than  the  increase  in  poriulation  growth 
Dunng  September,  1940,  production  aver- 
a.,'ed  2  2i  pounds  per  day  per  person,  which 
was  riearly  2  percent  above  previous  high 
records  for  the  month  and  3  percent  higfier 
than  a  year  ago. 

I  his  increase  in  production  apparently 
IS  mainly  due  to  two  things;  first,  the  larger 
numlH^r  of  milk  cows  being  kept.  and.  sec- 
ond, the  greater  productive  efficiency  of 
our  cows  which  efficiency  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  better  general  health  of  cows 
resulting  from  tulnrculin.  Hangs  and 
mastitis  testing,  better  care  of  herds  fol- 
lowing these  testing  proijrams.  and  to  the 
step  up  in  the  amount  of  grain  being  fed 
milk  cows. 

More  Cows  On  Farm 

Milk  produced  on  OctoUr  I  1940 
averaged  I  M  pounds  per  cow  per  day  for 
the  United  States  as  compared  with  12  82 
pounds  on  the  same  date  of  19  39  So  far  as 
our  territory  is  concerned.  Pennsylvania 
was  the  only  one  of  the  four  states  that 
showed  much  increase,  with  17  5  pounds  per 
cow  per  day  as  compared  with  15  7  pounds 
a  year  ago. 

Milk  cow  numbers  for  the  United  States 
that  18.  cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and 
over,  kept  for  milk,  increased  one  percent 
I rom  January  I.  1938.  to  January  I  1939 
and  another  one  percent  by  January  i'.  I940' 
I  he  number  of  yearling  heifers  being  kept 
for  milk  on  January  I.  1940.  was  6  percent 
over  a  year  ago.  which,  in  turn,  was  5  per- 
cent over  January  I.  1938.  an  increase  of 
approximately   I  I  percent  in  two  years 

Better  business  conditions  which  indicate 
a  degree  of  permanency  appear  to  be  the  one 
redeeming  feature  so  far  as  producer  prices 
are  concerned.  1  his  is  one  sprig  of  opti- 
mism as  pictured  against  the  increase  in 
production. 


Greater  Business  Activity 

Industrial  production  in  the  Philadelphia 
area,  which  corresponds  closely  with  the 
Cooperative's  sales   area,    increased    8   per- 

m'^Q  ^*'^V'''  ^"^^  "'"^"  "months  of  1940  over 
19  59.  During  this  same  period  general 
employment  increased  7  percent,  payrolls 
increased  15  percent,  freight  car  loadings 
were  up  19  percent,  retail  store  sales  were  4 
percent  greater  and  wholesale  sales  were 
up  6  percent. 

Wholesale  farm  product  prices  show  an 
upward  trend  of  4  percent  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1940,  but  in  September,  they  were 
4  percent  below  September.  19  39  Retail 
food  prices  in  Philadelphia  were  the  same  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1940.  as  in  1939  but 
were  down  2  percent  in  September  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago. 

We     intimated     last    year     that    perhaps 
market  conditions  would   be  better  durinir 
the  fisca   year  of  19  39-40  than  had  been  true 
during  the  previous  year.     This  has  worked 
out   very   much   as   predicted       I'.ven    with 
increased  production  per  farm,  the  weighted 
average  milk  price  received  by  our  members 
increased   4    to   •)   cents   per   hundredweight 
over    the    previous    year        To    carry     this 
turther,     the     SeptemU-r.      1940.     weighted 
average  f.rice  was  6  cents  j>er  hundredweight 
higher  than  the  .September.   1939,  price 

(Please  turn  to  page  23) 
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Delegates  Approve  Resolutions       ^^Team  Work^^ 
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ONTiNUiNG  our  practice  of  form- 
er years,  we  are  publishing 
herewith  all  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  delegates  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing. Each  of  these  resolutions 
exce^fr  fK«»  last  one  on  the  list,  had 
received  the  approval  of  the  resolu- 
tions committee,  that  one  having 
been  introduced  from  the  floor  at 
the  closing  session. 

Information  On 
Inspection  Requirements 

WHEREAS  it  was  proposed  in 
our  territory  that  certain  sanitary 
requirements  be  made  which  w-ould 
have  worked  an  extreme  hardship 
on  us  and  interfered  seriously  with 
the  customary  farming  methods  in 
our  territory  without  apparently 
contributing  in  any  way  to  the 
quality  of  our  supply. 

AND  WHEREAS  our  Coopera- 
tive   has    assisted    us    in    getting    a 
better    understanding    with    respect 
to    these    requirements    worked   out 
to  the  end  that  the  original  propo- 
sals have  been  greatly  modified, 
THEREFORE  BE  I T  RESOLVED 
that     the    Cooperative   be    request- 
ed  to   continue   its   work   with   our 
buyers  and  health  authorities  along 
this  line  in  order  that  they  may  still 
better  understand  the  problems  in- 
volved. __    „„ 
AND   BE   IT   FURTHER   RE- 
SOLVED   that    we    commend    the 
efforts  of   Inter-State  for  the   work 
which  it  has  done. 

Bring  * 'Consignment'*  Con- 
tracts  Under   Control    Law 

WHEREAS  regulation  by  the 
Milk  Control  Commission  of  "con- 
signment" milk  contracts  has  been 
declared  inoperative  by  the  Supreme 

Court, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  be 
directed  to  endeavor  to  secure  an 
amendment  of  the  present  Act 
creating  the  Milk  Control  Com- 
mission at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature,  making  "consignrnent" 
contracts  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Milk  Control  Commission. 

Study  Methods  of 
Sampling  and  Testing 

RESOLVED,  first,  that  steps  be 
taken  by  the  Cooperative  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  milk  control 
commissions  and  the  agricultural 
colleges  in  the  area,  to  make  a  study 
to  improve  the  efficiency  in  pres- 
ent methods  of  taking,  holding  and 
testing  of  producers'  butterfat 
samples. 


Second,  when  all  facts  are  assenri 
bled,  that  steps  be  taken  to  obtain 
the  cooperation  of  other  producer 
organizations  for  an  order  or  ade- 
quate legislation  to  provide  for  the 
use  of  these  methods.  ^  ^ 

1  hird.  that  the  sampling  ano 
reading  of  butterfat  tests  as  recom- 
mended after  such  study,  be  made 
solely  by  an  employee  of  the  pro- 
ducer or  a  state  employee,  or 
either  of  these,  in  the  presence  or 
consultation   with   the   plant   tester. 

Allocation  to  Districts 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the 
Cooperative  allocate  to  each  Dis- 
trict during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  50 
cents  per  commission-paying  mem- 
ber of  the  Cooperative  in  each  such 
District,  these  funds  to  be  payable 
in  installments  of  25  cents  per 
member  in  January  and  July. 

Favor  Indemnity  for 
Mastitis  Losses 

WHEREAS  dairymen  arc  exper- 
iencing considerable  difficulty  in 
their  herds  from  the  mastitis  disease. 

AND  WHEREAS  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  mastitis  in  the  herd, 
dairymen,  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
milk  supply  remove  infected  cows 
from    the    herd   at    a   financial   loss. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLV- 
ED that  the  delegate  body  of  Dis- 
trict 7.  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative,  in  meeting  November 
19,  1940,  respectfully  request  the 
Cooperative  to  endeavor  to  secure 
adequate  appropriation  to  indemnify 
dairy  cattle  owners  for  the  slaughter 
of  animals  infected  with  the  mastitis 
disease  in  order  to  protect  the  public 
health. 

Request  Daily  Weight  Slips 

RESOLVED  that  we,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chambersburg  Local  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative,  request  that  the  Co- 
operative again  urge  all  milk  com- 
panies to  return  to  the  practice  of 
furnishing  us  with  daily  weight 
slips.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  get  a 
record  of  our  daily  shipments  until 
the  end  of  each  pay  period,  has 
caused  us  much  inconvenience  and 
dissatisfaction. 

Bangs  Disease  Program 

WHEREAS  Bangs  disease  is  the 
direct  cause  of  great  loss  to  the  dairy 
industry  and 

WHEREAS  much  interest  is  de- 
veloping in  the  possibilities  of  vac- 
cination for  immunization  in  con- 
nection with  the  regularly  recogniz- 
ed Bang's  Test. 


THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLV- 
ED THAT  the  legislatures  of  our 
respective  states  he  respectfully 
urged  to  provide  indemnity  to 
owners  of  cattle  condemned  in  the 
Bangs  eradication  program. 

ANjn  RF  rr  further  rr. 

SOLVED  that  legislation  be  enacted 
to  permit  calf-hood  vaccination  as  a 
part  of  the  Bangs  program. 


Twenty  Years  Of 
Salesmanship 

(Continued  from  pasje  16) 

educational  rather  than  on  a  commercial 
basis,  we  have  kept  the  support  of  not  only 
the  distributors  but  also  of  school  and  health 
authorities.  We  have  been  encouraged  to 
keep  our  programs  educational  in  character, 
broad  in  scope,  and  sound  from  every  nutri- 
tional angle  We  have  been  permitted  to 
give  milk  the  emphasis  due  it  as  our  most 
nearly  perfect  food,  but  never  have  we  been 
urged  to  promote  the  sale  of  milk  at  the 
expense  of  other  foods  nor  to  take  a  position 
that  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  o( 
medical  and  nutritional  authorities  Thus 
it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  enlist  in  our 
staff  workers  who  thoroughly  enjoy  their 
tasks  because  they  may  do  an  unbiased 
educational  job.  and  to  secure  the  coopera 
tion  and  assistance  of  countless  educational 
and  medical  organizations. 

And.  in  discussing  the  success  of  the  Dairy 

Council  program,  it  is  necessary  to  acknow 

ledge  particularly  the  work  of  four  people. 

all  of  whom  we  hoped  to  have  at  our  meeting 

this  year     Mr    F    P    Willits.  Mr    I  lenry  N 

Woolman.   Dr.    I  lannah   McK     Lyons,  and 

Robert  W.  Balderston      Nearly  a  year  ago 

I    had    the    pleasure    of    dining    with    Mr 

Balderston    in    Chicago   and    at    that    time 

obtained  his  promise  to  join  us  at  our  meet 

ing  this  year.     \  lis  death  as  the  result  of  an 

accident  this  spring  makes  it  impossible  for 

me    to   pay   him    the    tribute   he   so  highly 

deserves,  but  to  the  others  I  can  say  that 

the  foundations  they  laid  for  our  work,  to 

gether  with  their  wise  and  careful  planning 

has  made  the  job  of  carrying  on  the  Dm) 

Council  an  easy  and  delightful  one      And 

I  must  also  add  that  we  owe  another  debt 

of  thanks  to  the  producers'  organization  foi 

its  earnest  and  enthusiastic  support  of  out 

program  throughout  the  entire  twenty  years 

We  will  not  attempt  to  say.  in  closing  out 

story,  that  we  have  sold  all  of  the  milk  thai 

the  public  could  drink,  because  the  exper 

iences  of  two  decades  have  taught  us  that 

there   is  no  remedy    for   the   fact   that  th« 

American    public    does    not    consume   th( 

amount  of  milk  which  medical  authoritKi 

agree  it  should   consume.      Price   wars.  « 

vertising  campaigns,   state-wide   promotiot 

programs.  Milk  Month.  Milk  Week,  and»l 

sorts   of    publicity    innovations    have   be«i 

tried  in  an  effort  to  get  the  buying  public  K 

use  more  milk     and.  while  many  of  the* 

have  proved  to  be  easy  methods  of  expend 

ing  a  budget,  it  is  becoming  more  and  rnori 

apparent   that    persistent   education  of  "* 

general  public  to  a  better  understanding » 

its     nutritional     problems     and     a     pet'' 

appreciation   of    foods  of    all    kinds   is  ^ 

best  means  of  establishing  the   position"* 

milk  as  the  foundation  of  a  good  diet    | 

And  so.  since  we  have  thus  far  escap*^ 
getting  our  foot  caught  in  the  door  ' 
public  disapproval,  we  will  continue  o" 
promotion  and  sales  program  selling^ 
ways  not  milk  merely  for  milk's  sake.  "^ 
milk  for  health's  sake. 


As  Told  to  Inter-State  Women 

By  Marie  C*  Harrington 

Of  Dairy  Council  of  St-  Louis 

I  AM  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet  with  you.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  am  grateful  and  honored  that  your  committee  invited  mc  to 
come  here  to  Philadelphia.  When  1  was  a  little  girl  the  first  lessons  1 
learned  about  the  people  who  founded  this  country  were  illustrated  in  the 
old  history  book  with  pictures  of  your  Independence  Hall,  the  IJberty 
Bell,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  history  book  had  a  picture 
too,  of  Benjamin  Franklin  carrying  a  loaf  of  bread  through  these  Phila- 
delphia streets.  Your  city  seemed  a  long  way  from  that  little  rural  school 
in  Minnesota     and  it  was. 

Then  mind  you  a  trip  to  town  was  a  day's  work  and  if  we  had  a  rainy 
season  we  couldn't  go  to  town  at  all  with  a  load  because  the  roads  were 
muddy.  Today  we  have  hard  roads  and  the  folks  who  live  on  the  home  place 
can  make  a  trip  in  an  hour  in  the  


truck.  Then  we  depended  on  the 
weekly  county  paper  to  keep  us  in 
touch  with  what  was  going  on. 
Today  with  a  switch  of  the  dial  of 
your  radio  most  farm  homes  are 
tuned  in  not  only  to  the  market 
news  in  the  city,  but  the  latest  news 
from  England,  Berlin,  and  Japan. 

Schooling  Is  Improved 

Then  farm  boys  and  girls  got 
what  schooling  they  could  in  an 
eight  grade,  one  room  district  school. 
And  we  walked  there  unless  we  had 
a  blizzard,  when  some  of  the  folks 
on  the  road  collected  all  the  children 
in  a  sled.  And  when  we  got  to 
school  we  spent  half  the  morning 
thawing  out  around  the  big  tin 
jacketed  stove  that  stood  in  the 
corner  of  the  school  house.  Then 
we  ate  the  lunches  we  brought  from 
home  in  our  dinner  pails. 

Today  with  the  hard  roads  school  dis- 
tricts have  consolidated  and  a  school  bus 
collects  the  country  boys  and  girls  in  the 
morning,  delivers  them  to  a  school  with 
eight  grades  and  a  high  school,  where  they 
have  as  good  teachers  and  as  good  equip- 
ment as  any  city  high  school.  These 
consolidated  schools  have  central  heating 
plants  and  hot  lunches  are  served  at  noon, 
so  that  the  children  have  the  energy  to 
learn  in  the  afternoon  Some  of  the  schools 
have  electric  lights  now  for  dark  winter 
afternoons. 

I  arm  living  is  not  what  it  used  to  be      No 
-  It  certainly  is  not     farm  living  is  better 
Not  perfect,  but  better      And  farming  as  a 
way  of  life  is  still  in  the  making. 

Evidence  of  Cooperation 

What  place  do  you  and  farm  women 
everywhere  have  in  making  farm  living  the 
kind  of  a  life  we  all  want  it  to  be?  What 
nand  did  you  have  in  making  it  what  it  is 
today  as  compared  with  the  good  old  days 
we  sometimes  hear  about?  Because  you  are 
nere  today  shows  that  the  continuous  im- 
provement o  farm  living  is  not  a  job  you 
want  to  tackle  alone.  Cooperation  is  not  a 
new  invention  with  farm  folks.  In  fact,  the 
history  of  cooperation  goes  back  to  the 
early  days  of  the  founding  of  this  country 
i  he  colonists  had  no  fancy  name  for  it  but 

o1**  u  ""*"?  °^  self-preservation  to  them 

o  work  together  in  building  a  block  house 

'or   defense    agamst    the    Indians,    in    log 


raising,  in  clearing  the  fields,  and  harvesting 
what  crops  they  could  raise. 

Because  you  are  here  today  shows  that 
you  and  your  family  believe  in  teamwork 
and  therefore  belong  to  one  of  the  best 
co-operative  organizations  in  this  country, 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Coopera- 
tive. Your  presence  here  proves  that  both 
you  and  your  husband  understand  that  now 
in  1940  you  have  a  definite  stake  in  this 
cooperative  association  you  and  your 
families  have  built  here. 

What  We  Contribute 

Now  that  we  are  here  together  let  us  see 
if  we  can  decide  between  ourselves  what 
farm  women  can  contribute  to  the  progress 
of  farm  living. 

First,  it  is  obvious,  because  you  are  here 
at  this  annual  meeting,  that  you  think  it  is 
worth  while  for  you  to  know  your  coopera- 
tive, what  it  is  for,  how  it  works,  and  what 
it  can  mean  to  you  and  your  family  in  the 
way  of  better  living  in  your  farm  home. 
You  wouldn't  be  here  if  you  thought  that 
a  cooperative  is  an  outfit  that  runs  itself 
and  all  you  have  to  do  with  it  is  to  put  in  a 
bid  for  a  share  in  the  milk  check  to  pay  for 
shoes  for  Susy,  music  lessons  for  Mary, 
tuition  for  Bill  at  the  state  college,  new 
curtains  for  your  dining  room,  a  new  winter 
coat  for  yourself,  or  a  payment  on  the  farm 
mortgage. 

Your  family  is  in   the  milk  business.      I 
say  "your  family  "  because  the  family  as  a 
unit  is  important  in  farm  life  and  particu- 
larly   because   producing   milk   is   a   family 
enterprise.     Whether  you  milk  the  cows  or 
not  you  have  a  stake  in  the  quality  of  milk 
you    send    to    market    and    the   quality    of 
milk   marketed   by  all   the  other   members 
of  your  cooperative      It  makes  a  difference 
to  you     a  difference  reflected   in   the  kind 
of  life  you  and  your  family  enjoy  on  your 
farm   whether  your   milk   is   marketed    363 
days  a  year  or  only  off  and  on.     It  makes  a 
difference  to  you  whether  your  cooperative 
can  count  on  your  farm  to  send  about  the 
same   amount  of   milk    the   year   round   or 
whether    instead     part    of    the    time    your 
production  is  so  low   that  dealers  have   to 
look  around  for  more  producers  to  be  sure 
of  an  even  supply  of  milk      City  consumers, 
you   know,  are  not  satisfied   to  take   twice 
as  much  milk  in  June  as  they  do  in  December 
just  because  some  dairy  farmers  may  have 
twice  as  much  milk  in  June. 

Second,  the  successful  marketing  of  your 
milk  IS  a  matter  of  concern  to  you  and  every 
other    milk    producer    in    your   cooperative 
1  he  marketing  of  your   milk   is  important 
too.  to  the  city  consumer  who  is  your  custo 
mer. 


Marie  C.  Harrington,    Educational 
Director,  Dairy  Council  of  St.  Louis 

If  your  cooperative  continues  to  market 
your  milk  successfully  it  will  be  because  the 
milk  is  of  high  cjuality  and  the  leadership  of 
your  cooperative  has  kept  the  price  of  your 
nriilk  in  line  with  consumer  incomes  in  the 
city  and  in  line  with  the  prices  of  other 
foods  competing  with  your  milk  for  a  place 
on  the  consumer's  table.  Just  what  is  the 
right  price  for  milk  in  relation  to  other 
foods  I  don't  know.  I'm  not  sure  anyone 
knows  exactly,  but  we  do  know  that  if  the 
price  gets  far  out  of  line,  thrifty  consumers 
are  likely  to  look  for  other  foods  to  take  the 
place  of  milk  in  their  daily  diet. 

Should  Money  Fail 

Now  when  I  was  growing  up  on  a  farm, 
money  was  often  scarce  In  fact,  it  seemed 
to  be  scarce  most  of  the  time  and  from  what 
I  hear  times  haven't  changed  this  much. 
Money  on  a  farm  continues  to  be  scarce. 
But  neither  then  or  now  do  we  hear  of  any- 
one going  entirely  without  food  on  a  farm. 
Food  usually  is  plentiful  thanks  to  effort 
put  in  on  the  garden,  the  chickens,  the  hogs, 
and  the  cattle.  Milk  and  butter  and  eggs 
and  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  very  foods 
the  scientist  calls  protective,  can  be  had 
on  most  farms  for  the  time  and  effort  spent 
to  produce  them. 

Some  Farm  Advantag^es 

In    the  city   the  consumer,    who   is  your 
customer,  has  to  buy  with  cash  every  single 
thing  her  family  eats.     There  are  thousands 
of  foods  in  the  markets  but  the  rub  comes 
when    your    customer    has    to    stretch    the 
aniount  of  money  she  has  to   buy  all   the 
things  her  family  needs  or  she  thinks  they 
need,  which   amounts    to   about    the   same 
thing.      Have   you   ever   stopped    to   think 
that    the   comfortable   city    family    with    a 
regular  weekly  income  spends  25f  to  35«'  out 
of    every    dollar    earned    for    food?      And 
according  to  figures  released   by  the  U    S 
government  the  average  family  has  about 
$31  a  week  income      That  may  look  like  a 
lot  of  money  to  us.  but  if  you  stop  to  think 
that  the  city  family  has  to  buy  food,  cloth 
ing,     rent.    coal,    and    carfare     everything 
they  need      you  will  see  that  the  city  house- 
wife  has  a   job  on   her   hands     to   buy   all 
these  things  for  her  family  with  the  amount 
of  money  she  has  to  spend. 

The    management    of    your    cooperative 
needs  up  to  the  minute  information  about 
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consumer's  needs  and  consumer  s  wants  m 
order  to  continue  to  do  a  good  job  tor  you 
in  marketing  your  milk.  Food  habits 
change  you  know.  In  the  last  30  years 
people  have  come  to  eat  much  less  bread 
and  cereal  and  apples,  but  m  the  same 
period  of  time  oranges,  for  example,  have 
changed  from  being  an  occasional  luxury  to 
an  every  day  necessity  on  most  families 
tables.  Fortunately,  milk  is  one  of  the  tew 
foods  generally  considered  to  be  a  daily 
necessity    for    individuals   of    all    ages   and 

tamiiies  oi  an  lucomco.      ^^ _c    ^-,    ^ 

nurses,  school  teachers,  all  recommend  that 
every  child  should  have  one  quart  of  milk  a 
day  during  its  growing  years  and  every 
grownup  should  have  a  pmt.  You  d  think 
with  this  foundation  to  go  on  that  the  de 
mand  for  your  milk  would  be  increasing 
every  day.  Why  then  aren't  the  consumers 
buying  more  milk  since  the  health  authori- 
ties all  say  they  need  iO 
That's  a  question. 

The  Foods  We  Need 

One  reason  might  be  that  milk  isn't 
the  only  thing  they  need.  It  is  no  secret 
that  right  here  in  this  country  there  are 
many  people  who  are  underfed.  When  it 
comes  to  food,  the  health  authorities  now 
recommend  increases  in  several  other  foods 
besides  milk.  For  example.  Dr.  Stiebeling 
in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
says  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  our  people  if  we  all  ate  ten  to  twenty 
percent  more  milk,  ten  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  more  butter,  twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent  more  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits,  and 
about  twice  as  many  vegetables.  I  mention 
this  now  because  I  work  in  the  city  and  meet 
many  home  makers.  Most  of  them  have 
to  count  their  food  money,  and  all  of  them 
buy  the  foods  they  think  will  give  them  the 
most  in  flavor  and  food  value  for  their 
money.  This  means  that  if  they  are  to 
buy  milk  every  day  every  day  they  must 
have  information  reminding  them  that  milk 
is  the  foundation  for  good  nutrition. 

How  about  you?  Being  milk  producers 
there  is  certainly  no  scarcity  of  milk  on 
your  farm.  Do  your  children  each  have  a 
quart  of  milk  a  day>  And  dojes  each 
grownup  have  a  pint?  This  being  in  Penn- 
sylvania I  suppose  it  would  be  unheard  of 
for  any  milk  producer  to  sell  milk  and  cream 
and  then  let  his  own  family  skimp  along 
lacking  milk  to  drink  and  using  oleo  or 
some  other  substitute  for  butter 

"Where's  My  Milk" 

The  reason  1  mention  this  is  because  not 
so  long  ago  1  took  my  children  to  visit 
their  aunt  who  lives  on  a  dairy  farm  up  in 
Minnesota.  We  were  there  for  a  family 
reunion  on  Sunday.  She  had  a  good  old 
fashioned  dinner.  There  was  chicken  and 
ham.  pickled  beets,  and  wilted  lettuce,  two 
kinds  of  jelly,  peach  and  mustard  pickles, 
and  pie  and  cake  for  dessert.  The  smallest 
of  my  children,  being  raised  in  the  city  and 
used  to  having  milk  at  his  meals,  but  not 
old  enough  to  know  that  it's  not  good 
manners  to  ask  for  what  he  doesn't  see,  piped 
up  and  said  "Where's  my  milk?  May  1 
please  have  some  milk."  My  aunt  said. 
"Heavens,  we  saved  cream  for  the  men's 
coffee,  but  we  forgot  all  about  saving  out 
any  milk  to  drink."  Now  that  happened  on 
a  dairy  farm  in  Minnesota.  I  know  it 
couldn't  happen  here.     Why  not? 

For  one  thing  everyone  of  you  without 
being  an  economist  knows  that  whenever 
you  have  a  surplus  of  anything,  be  it  apples 
or  potatoes  or  milk,  the  price  goes  down. 
At  times  there  has  been  more  milk  produced 
and  made  into  butter  than  could  be  con- 
sumed by  city  consumers  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  What  happened?  You 
know  what  happened.  The  price  of  milk 
dropped  and  you  all  got  less  for  your  milk. 
What  can  you  do  about  it? 

You've  often  heard  "The  Lord  helps 
those  who  help  themselves."     One  way  to 


keep  a  steady  market  is  for  each  one  of  you 
to  use  milk  and  its  products  yourselves  on 
your  home  farms.  It  will  not  only  have  a 
good  effect  on  the  market,  but  what  is 
most  important  of  all.  it  will  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  health  of  you  and  your  family. 

Drink  Milk  On  Farms,  Too 

For  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  and  its 
products  all  the  health  authorities  agree  is  a 
daily  necessity  not  only  for  those  folks  who 
live  in  the  city,  but  for  their  country  cousins 
who  live  on  the  fanmii  And  stranRcly 
enough'  recent  health  studies  seem  to 
indicate  that  many  people  living  on  farms 
as  well  as  in  the  cities  are  not  up  to  par 
physically  because  they  are  not  getting 
enough  calcium  and  vitamin  A.  the  two 
food  elements  most  plentiful  in  milk  and  its 

products.  11     •       L 

You  know,  of  course,  that  milk  is  the 
foundation  of  an  adequate  diet.  You  know 
that  a  quart  of  milk  supplies  some  of  all  the 
elements  now  known  as  necessary  for  good 
nutrition:  proteins  for  growth,  lactose  or 
milk  sugar  for  energy,  minerals  for  mam- 
tenance.  Twenty  years  ago,  vitamin  A 
was  discovered  by  McCollum  in  butterfat 
and  ever  since  then  milk  and  cream  and 
butter  have  been  recognized  along  with 
green  vegetables  as  a  source  of  this  resis- 
tance building  vitamin.  Yet  today,  we 
have  undernourished  people  because  they 
do  not  get  enough  vitamin  A.  You  know 
all  these  things.  But  what  about  the  city 
consumers  who  are  your  customers?  What 
about  the  new  brides  who  set  up  housekeep- 
ing each  year. 

1  want  to  congratulate  your  producer 
association  for  having  the  vision  and  the 
foresight  twenty  years  ago  to  set  up  your 
Dairy  Council  to  carry  on  a  sound  educa- 
tional program  with  the  children  and  opin- 
ion-forming educational  leaders  to  teach 
the  value  of  your  product.  The  vision  of 
your  leaders  has  been  responsible  for  the 
fine  market  you  now  enjoy.  I  understand 
the  average  person  in  the  Philadelphia 
market  eats  more  milk,  butter,  and  ice 
cream  than  is  generally  eaten  in  most  other 
markets. 

This  Didn't  Just  Happen 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  happy  state 
of  affairs  didn't  just  happen,  but  that  it  is  a 
result  of  the  long-time  consistent  educational 
program  carried  on  here.  The  job  of  course 
is  not  done.  1  know  each  one  of  you  realizes 
only  too  well  that  families  have  to  eat  every 
day  and  that,  therefore,  the  job  of  educating 
your  city  consumers  on  the  value  of  milk 
and  its  products  is  a  little  like  the  F>oem 
my  Grandmother  used  to  say.  It  went 
something  like  this  "A  man  works  from 
sun  to  sun  but  woman's  work  is  never 
done."  Your  educational  program  in  the 
city  is  something  like  that  It  must  go  on 
continuously.  Because  the  success  of  this 
program  of  consumer  education  in  the  city  is 
important  to  the  success  of  your  dairying 
operations  on  your  farm. 

Important  as  this  is,  in  possible  profits 
to  you,  there  is  still  a  more  important 
reason  for  increased  use  of  milk  both  at 
home  and  by  your  city  friends.  This  is  the 
resulting  improvement  in  health  and  vigor 
because  of  improved  nutrition. 

The  reasons  1  have  talked  at  considerable 
length  about  the  problems  of  marketing 
your  milk  is  because  1  really  believe  both 
you  and  your  city  friends  will  profit  in  the 
next  few  years  if  you  keep  each  other's 
problems  in  mind.  I  know  that  many  of 
you  are  silent  partners  in  the  business 
meetings  of  your  cooperative,  but  I  suspect 
that  you  are  not  silent  when  matters  of 
concern  to  your  milk  business  are  discussed 
by  your  family  in  your  home  around  the 
supper  table,  the  day  after  the  milk  check 
comes. 

We  have  often  heard  that  the  farmer  is 
important  because  he  feeds  the  world.  And 
for  this  reason  agriculture  is  basic  to  the 
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human  race.  Looking  at  it  another  way. 
agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  all  industry, 
of  all  manufactures,  since  the  productions 
of  nature  are  essential  to  all  other  activities 

Now  we  are  thinking  of  national  resources. 
We  talk  of  airplanes,  guns,  tanks,   bullets, 
and  most  of  all  of  manpower.     Evidence  of 
the  need  for  better  health  habits  and  better 
nutrition  is  seen  in  the  information  regard- 
ing recruits  for  enlistment  in  the  Army,  the 
National     Dairy    Council     reports.        This 
information     shows     that     in     some    areas, 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  volunteers 
are  noi  acccpitxi  iw"   K-r»i»-t.      •••   •••»-   ~--  ^. 

Army  Air  Service,  where  requirements  are 
more  severe,  as  many  as  90  per  cent  of  the 
volunteers  are  rejected  on  the  basis  of 
physical  examinations. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  genius  of  the 
city  is  in  its  relation  to  things  that  the 
genius  of  the  farm  is  in  its  relation  to  life. 

Our  Best'Crop 

We  realize  now  that  the  most  important 
crop  agriculture  can  produce  is  its  crop  of 
boys  and  girls  who  are  physically  fit. 
mentally  alert,  and  morally  straight, 
because  it  is  on  these  children  we  will 
depend  for  leadership  in  the  future.  Here 
truly  is  a  place  where  the  farm  woman  ranks 
second  to  no  one  She  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  health  and  well  being  of  each  member 
of  her  family.  All  the  modern  teachers  are 
unanimous  in  saying  that  health  and  char- 
acter and  initiative  and  perseverance  and 
ambition  are  never  taught  in  even  the  beat 
schools  of  the  country. 

These  lessons  that  are  so  basic  to  the 
future  success  and  happiness  of  the  young 
people  are  taught  at  home  Cooperators 
leaders  of  any  kind  are  not  born  They 
are  made.  Made  as  a  result  of  careful 
teaching  in  your  home.  The  future  of 
agriculture  as  a  way  of  life  the  success  of 
this  cooperative  association  in  assisting  you 
and  your  family  to  a  better  level  of  living 
on  your  farm  homes,  rests  on  the  know- 
ledge you  instill  in  the  boys  and  girls  coming  • 
up  now.  You  know  that  this  cooperative 
association  or  any  other  institution  of 
importance  to  you.  was  not  purchased 
ready  made  from  a  department  store  or  a 
mail  order  house. 

1  believe  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  teach 
the  boys  and  girls  that  this  organization 
was  built  by  hard  work  teamwork  of  a  lot 
of  people  step  by  step.  That  if  it  con- 
tinues to  function  it  will  call  for  interest 
and  effort  and  teamwork  of  the  younger 
members  who  will  take  over. 

I  brought  two  movies  we  made  out  in  St. 
Louis  for  use  in  telling  our  city  people  about 
the  importance  in  their  daily  diet  of  the 
milk  we  have  to  sell. 

Before  we  show  these  to  the  question 
"Do  farm  women  have  a  contribution  to 
make  to  better  farm  living?"  I  answer 
an  emphatic  "YEIS". 


December,  1940 
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When  Legal  Advice  Is  Needed 


I 


A*  Evans  Kephart,  Counsel 


No  mistaking  number  seven  in  tht 
Frackman  herd.  Picture  sent  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Frackman,  Paradise,  Z*"* 


MR.  Chairman,  delegates  of  the 
Cooperative,     and     members. 
You     know,     there     are     two 
kinds  of  lawyers.     You  bring  a  legal 
problem  to  some  of  thern  and  they 
give  you  an  answer  just    like  that. 
(Snapping  fingers)  Then  there  is  the 
other  kind   that    realizes   you    want 
the   right    answer    rather    than    the 
quick    answer.       He    thinks    about 
your   question    and    when    you    get 
your  answer,   it   is  more   apt    to   be 
right.         Legal      questions      require 
thought      and.      usually,      research. 
They  cannot  be  answered  by  you  as 
laymen,  or  you  wouldn't   be  asking 
your  attorney  about  them.      Now   1 
am  not    the    kind   of   attorney    that 
will  give  you  a  snap  opinion  on  any 
of  your  questions,  when  I  know  you 
want  the  right  answer.      I  am  going 
to  take  time  to  think,  and  I  believe 
that  this  course  will  pay  dividends. 
At  any  rate,  the  Legal  Department 
of  the  Cooperative,  since  I  have  been 
its  attorney,  has  been  one  that  can 
stand  on  its  record. 

The  Bonding  Case 

Now  lets  see  what  has  happened, 
since  the  annual  meeting  last  year. 
The  first  case  on  the  calendar  was 
the  Bonding  case,  in  which  the 
dealers  contended  that  they  did  not  have  to 
furnish  bonds  to  assure  payment  to  pro- 
ducers. This  case  was  carried  through  the 
lower  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Court  sustained  our  contention  that  dealers 
must  put  up  bonds  to  assure  payment  to 
producers. 

Next,  was  our  first  full  supply  contract. 
It  is  with   a  small   dealer    but    gives   us   a 
chance  to  see  how  a   full  supply  contract 
will  work  out,  and  the  difficulties  that  we 
will  run  into,  which  can   be  ironed  out  so 
that  future  contracts  like  this  can  be  made 
with  other  dealers  to  a   better  advantage. 
N/iTi^*  "ext  thing  on  the  calendar  was  the 
Milk    Control    I  learing    at    I  larrisburg.    in 
which  we  attempted  to  get  the  Commission 
to  have  our  dealers  give  us  certain  informa- 
tion very  badly   needed        1    attended    that 
hearing,  but  no  order  has  come  out  as  yet. 
just  as  no  order  has  come  out  of  the  price 
p*""8      'n  fact,  no  order  has  been  issued 
for  Philadelphia  since  the  change  of  admini 
stration.     1  lowever.  we  have  ^en  working 
m    an    attempt     to    gel     this     information 
directly  from  our  dealers  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  have  a   Milk   Control   order.      All 
dealers  supply  this  to  us  with  the  exception  of 
three.     Getting  this  information  by  agree- 
ment will  be  much  more  satisfactory  than 
through  a  Milk  Control  order. 

Another  matter  the  Legal  Department  had 
was  the  case  of  Riley  Milk.  Ice  and  Cold 
'Storage  Company  of  New  Jersey,  which 
went  into  bankruptcy.  Eighteen  Inter- 
state members  were  shipping  milk  to  this 
dealer  when  it  went  into  bankruptcy.  Inter- 
^)tate  prepared  claims  for  these  producers 
and  tliey  were  paid  $5,000  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  his  bond.  Through 
"^  Cooperative's  help  this  business  has 
Been  sold  and  a  dividend  from  the  Bank- 
rupt s  estate  will  be  received.  It  is  rather 
unusual  for  anything  to  be  left  for  distribu- 


tion to  creditors  in  a  bankruptcy  case. 
Usually  there  is  nothing  remaining  after 
the  Referee,  the  Receiver  and  Trustee  get 
F>aid.  In  this  case.  Inter-State  paid  its 
producers  and  took  care  of  them  as  it  was 
bound  to  under  the  producers  marketing 
agreement,  and  now  the  dividend  from  the 
Bankrupt's  estate  will  be  paid  to  Inter-State. 

Protecting  Members'  Interests 

The  next  matter  was  the  case  of  a  pro- 
ducer  who   was  laid   off   by   his  dealer   for 
failure  to  meet  sanitary  requirements.     Me 
did  not  live  up  to  the  sanitary  requirements 
of   his   market.      The    Director   sent   out   a 
committee    of    three    members    of    the    Co- 
operative, one  was  a  delegate  and  other  two 
neighboring   men,    to  visit    that   producer's 
farm  to  check  up  on  the  inspector  and  make 
sure   the    producer    was   not    being   treated 
unfairly.     They  reported   that  he  had  not 
been.    Since  the  money  in  the  CoojDeratives 
treasury  is  the  money  of  all  of  you.  and  since 
the   producer   lost    his   market    through   his 
own  fault  in  failing  to  comply  with  sanitary 
requirements,     the       Board     of     Directors 
felt  he  was  not  entitled  to  be  paid  and  they 
refused   to  pay  this  man   for  his  loss.      I  le 
brought  suit  against  the  Cooperative.     We 
have    thus    far    successfully    defended    the 
Cooperative's  case  in  the  Courts. 

The  next  case  was  the  Riech-Mcjunkin 
case,  wherein  a  Pittsburgh  dealer  claimed 
that  the  Milk  Control  Commission  could 
not  fix  the  price  of  milk  sold  to  them  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream.  This  was 
argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  I  argued  on  behalf  of  the  Co- 
operative. The  Court  must  have  been 
divided  in  their  opinion,  because  they  have 
ordered  it  reargued  as  soon  as  another 
Judge    is   appointed. 

Fought  Consignment 

Next,   was  the  "Consignment"  case.      A 
group   of   flarrisburg  dealers   bought    milk 
from  farmers  on  consignment,  so  that  they 
would  not  be  compelled   to   pay   the   Milk 
Control  Board's  price  and  would  not  have 
to  F>ost  a  bond  to  protect  producers.     This 
case  was  first  heard  in  the  Dauphin  County 
Court  which   held   it   was  legal,   since  con- 
signment contracts  were  not  sp>ecifically  in- 
cluded in  the  Milk  Control  Act.     We  had 
considerable   fear   that   this  practice  would 
become  prevalent  in  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket, and  took  steps  to  prevent  it.     We  took 
steps  to  prevent  any  dealer  going  on  "con- 
signment "  without  filing  a  bond.     We  got 
the  Milk  Control  Commission  to  agree  to  go 
into    a    dealer's    area    against    him,    if    we 
learned     of    any    dealer    who     thought    of 
going    on    consignment.       We    stopped    at 
least  one  dealer  from  going  on  consignment 
in    this    area,    before    the    Supreme    Court 
handed    down    its  decision    that    dealers  on 
consignment  did  not  have  to  comply  with 
the    Milk   Control    Law   as    to    prices   and 
bonding.      1    was  permitted   to  file  a  brief 
in    the   "Consignmnet"   case,    but   was  not 
permitted   the  right   to  intervene  or  argue 
the  case  orally.     The  Commonwealth   has 
asked  for  the  case  to  be  reargued,  but  we 
have  not  heard  if  it  will  be.     If  dealers  can 
lower  prices  and  need  not   file  a   bond   by 
going  on  "consignment",  they  will  probably 
do  so.      But  since   milk  is  short  now,    the 
effects  of  the  decision  will  not  be  felt  until 
next  year  at  which  time  there  is  no  telling 
what   may   happen    with   regard    to   prices. 
In  addition  to  all  the  litigation,  there  is 
hardly  a  day  passes  that  some  officer  does 
not  call  me  up  and  ask  some  legal  question. 
I    attend   all    the   Board   meetings,   all    the 


Executive     C^ommittee     meetings    and     all 
other  sp)ecial  meetings  to  give  legal  advice. 
Questions  come  up  from  time  to  time  which 
make  my  job  practically  a  continuous  one. 
I  would  like  to  say  one  more  thing  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  legal  department. 
Labor  employed  by  most  of  the  (cooperative's 
dealers  in  Philadelphia  is  highly  organized. 
If  a  laboring  man  would  happen  to  he  laid 
off   his   job    for   appearing   at   a    hearing   or 
doing    something    the    dealer    did    not    like 
him    to  do.   they  strike.      When   this  takes 
place    with    regard     to    a    farmer,    nothing 
happens,  except  sometimes  the  producer  is 
out    of    a    market.       Labor    is    continually 
making   increasing  demands  on  dealers  for 
more    money.      My    guess    is    that    laboring 
men  make  three  to  four  times  as  much  per 
hour  as  you  men  do  because  they  are  highly 
organized.      If   producers  do  not  do  some- 
thing about  becoming  fully  organized,  they 
will  get   the  short  end  of  the  stick.     They 
must  stand   united   for   their  own   interests. 
When     between     two     fires,     the    dealer     is 
going  to  take  the  course  of  least  resistance, 
and  is  going  to  meet  the  demands  of  labor 
as  long  as  producers  are  just  half  organized. 
You   must  get   busy,  contact   memlxirs,   in- 
crease the  nmembership,  and  procure  legisla- 
tion to  protect  your  interests. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention. 


October  snow  on  fence,  field  and  tree 
provided  an  interesting  camera  study 
for  Grace  Frank,    West  Chester,  Pa. 

A  new  type  off  candy  developed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  is 
a  by-product  of  cheese.  It  is  called 
"Wheyfers"  because  it  is  made  from 
whey,  a  by-product  in  cheese  manu- 
facture. 


"You're     looking     downcast,     old 
man.     What's  on  your  mind?" 
"A  piece  of  my  wife's." 

Mrs.  Brown  (displaying  new  lamp- 
shade): "Isn't  it  perfectly  lovely^ 
And  it  cost  only  $10." 

Mr,  B.  (desperately):  "If  you 
wear  that  to  church  tomorrow,  you 
go  alone!" 


The    only    shots    that    count    are 
those  that  hit. 
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Carl  Plugge,  Cordo- 
va, Md.,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  early  snow 
when  he  took  this 
picture  of  his  home. 


The  Market   Outlook 


MILK  and  cream  markets  are 
better  at  the  end  of  November 
than  they  have  been  for  several 
months.  This  situation  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  seasonal  trend,  plus 
the  stimulation  of  increased  busmess 

activity. 

Butter  prices  have  advanced 
from  30.75  cents  per  pound  of  92- 
score  butter  on  the  New  York  mar- 
ket on  November  I ,  to  34.5  cents  on 
November  27.  Under  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Milk  Control  formula  this  is 
equivalent  to  an  18-cent  per  hun- 
dredweight increase  in  the  Class  1 1 
price.  The  November  average  but- 
ter price  of  33.13  cents  is  an  in- 
crease of  2.78  cents  over  the  October 
average,  making  the  November  Class 
II  price  $1.84.  f.o.b.  Philadelphia, 
for  4  percent  milk,  a  1 3  cent  increase 
over  October. 

Accompanying  the  increase  in 
butter  prices,  we  find  that  cream 
prices  have  advanced  to  an  average 
of  approximately  $16.25  per  40-quart 
can  of  40  percent  cream,  equivalent 
to  $1 .96  per  hundredweight  of  4  per- 
cent milk,  not  considering  the  value 
of  skimmilk  or  the  cost  of  processing. 
This  places  our  Class  1 1  price  and  the 
price  of  cream  on  the  open  market 
on  a  closely  comparable  basis. 

Butter  in  storage  in  our  ten 
leading  markets  of  the  country 
totalled  approximately  40  million 
pounds  on  November  26,  which  is  23 
million  pounds  less  than  the  amount 
one  year  earlier.  Practically  none  of 
this  was  owned  by  the  Federal 
government. 


Classified  Exchange 

Classified  advertisements  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Review  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  word. 
$1.00  minimum  per  insertion.  Each 
initial  and  abbreviation  counts  as  one 
word.    Cash  with  order 


(CLIPPERS 


New  parts— "CLIPPER  SPECIALISTS"— Repair- 
ing.  Clipper  blades  of  all  kinds  resharpened.  Blades 
returned  next  mail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  En- 
close 50(t  each  set.  Old  concern.  Nutley  Grind  Ac 
Repair  Co..  Nutley.  N.  J. 


Milk  production  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area,  based  on  a  report  of  the 
USDA  Agricultural  Marketing  Ser- 
vice covering  approximately  3000 
herds,  averaged  240  pounds  per  herd 
per  day  during  the  week  ending 
November  16.  This  was  10  pounds 
less  than  the  week  before  and  20 
pounds  less  than  one  month  earlier. 

Sales  of  milk  to  consumers  in- 
creased 3.38  percent  in  October  over 
October,  1939,  according  to  the  Milk 
Industry  Foundation  report  cover- 
ing 1 36  United  States  markets.  Milk 
company  payrolls,  according  to  the 
same  report,  showed  an  increase  of 
0.05  percent  and  employment  in- 
creased 0.14  percent  in  October  as 
compared  with  one  year  earlier. 

Evaporated  milk  production 
in  October  was  27  million  pounds,  or 
19  percent,  greater  than  in  October. 

1939,  while  production  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  1940  was  284 
million  pounds  or  1 3  percent  greater 
than  during  the  comparable  1939 
period. 

Stocks  of  evaporated  milk  on 
November  1  of  this  year  were  up  183 
million  pounds  over  last  year,  an 
increase  of  104  percent.  Evaporated 
milk  prices  in  case  lots  were  ap- 
proximately   the   same    in   October, 

1 940,  as  they  were  in  September  and 
were  4  cents  below  the  October,  1 939, 
prices. 

Producer  prices  paid  by  evapo- 
rators for  3.5  percent  milk  averaged 
$1.40  per  hundredweight  in  October, 
1940,  as  compared  with  $1.34  in 
September  and  $1.43  in  October. 
1939. 

Feed  prices  for  November  show- 
ed considerable  increase  over  Octo- 
ber. These  increases  ranged  from 
0.88  percent  for  32-percent  mixed 
dairy  ration  to  8.36  percent  increase 
for  cottonseed  meal.  As  compared 
with  a  year  ago.  however,  some  feed 
prices  were  considerably  higher, 
especially  cornmeal,  while  others 
were  lower,  linseed  meal  showing  the 
greatest  decrease.  The  price  tabula- 
tion on  page  6  contains  more  com- 
plete information. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers* 
Cooperative 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  during 
October.  1940. 
Farm  CalU  1434 

Non-Farm  Calls 308 

Butterfat  Tests  5255 

Plants  Investgated  (first  half  Oct.)        I  3 
(second  half  Oct  )       25 
I  lerd  Samples  Tested  282 

Brom  Thymol  Tests  240 

Miscroscopic  Tests.      24 

Membership  Solicitations 198 

New  Members  Signed  35 

Local  Meetings  39 

Attendance 1202 

District  Meetings  7 

Attendance 74 

Committee  Meetings  II 

Attendance 106 

Other  Meetings  II 

Attendance 804 


Delegates  Face  Issue 

(Contiiiu«-iJ  from  \>nnv  7t) 

mittee  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner. 
Assisting  him  on  the  committee 
were  Karl  M.  Tull.  Seaford.  Del.. 
Howard  R.  Brown,  Rising  Sun,  Md.. 
and  Charles  Hassel,  Bart,  Pa. 

The  Dairy  Council  entertained 
the  delegates,  members  and  guests 
at  lunch  on  Tuesday,  this  being 
followed  by  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Council.  Both  the  lunch  and 
the  meeting  were  held  in  The  Frank- 
lin Institute.  The  crowd  was  then 
entertained  at  a  special  performance 
in  the  Fels  Planetarium  of  The 
Franklin  Institute. 

Young  Father:  "Is  there  any 
time  at  which  children  cease  to  be 
a  constant  worry?" 

Older  Father:  "I  don't  know. 
My  oldest  child  is  only  65." 


NOVEMBER.  1940.  BUTTER  PRICES 

92-Score. 

Solid  Pack 

Date 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Chicago 

1 

3l'/2 

30  J/4 

30 

2 

— 

30 

4 

32 

3l'/4 

30'/z 

6 

32 

3l'/4 

30'/2 

7 

32'/4 

3l'/i 

30 1/4 

8 

32 '/4 

32 

31 'A 

9 

— 

31'/; 

12 

33  V4 

33  V4 

33 

32'/i 

13 

33 

32'/4 

14 

341/4 

33'/2 

33 

15 

34«/4 

iV/z 

33 

16 

33 

18 

34% 

33'/, 

33 

19 

34'/4 

33'/2 

33 

20 

34>/4 

33'/2 

33 

22 

34'/4 

33'/2 

33 

23 

33'/2 

25 

35V4 

34</2 

33^/4 

26 

351/4 

34'/2 

331/4 

27 

35'/4 

34'/2 

33  Vt 

28 

34'/, 

331/4 

29 

35»/4 

34'/, 

331/4 

30 

33  % 

Average 

33.79 

33.13 

32  43 

Oct. 

•40 

30  84 

30.35 

29.55 

Nov. 

"39 

30.62 

30.07 

29  51 

Character  is  what  nature  has 
engraven  in  us;  can  we  then  efface  iO 

Jumping  at  conclusions  is  the 
only  mental  exercise  some  people 
take.  m 


December,  1940 

The  Secretary's  Report 

(Continued  from  page  lU) 

ative  is  sending  out  the  checks  to  the  mem- 
bers. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  01 
the  marketing  agreement  lietween  the 
Cooperative  and  the  members,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  over  the  milk  business 
of  one  of  our  approved  milk  dealers  who  was 
forced  into  bankruptcy.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  maintain  a  market  for  the  members 
shipping  milk  to  this  plant.    All  the  members 

For  several  previous  years  and  again  this 
year,  a  milk  bar  called  the  Dairy  Dell, 
was  operated  on  Central  Pier  at  Atlantic 
City  during  the  summer  months  in  coojjera- 
tion  with  the  South  Jersey  Inter-.State  Milk 
Market.  The  business  done  at  the  Bar  was 
very  much  greater  than  a  year  ago  and 
caused  a  great  deal  of  comment  on  the 
value  of  its  operation. 

Dairy  Queen  Contest 

The  National   Dairy  Show   was   held   at 

Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania,  in  October.  1940. 

The   dairy    cooperatives  in     Pennsylvania 

were   asked    to   select    a    Dairy    Queen    to 

reign  over  this  event.      During  August.    18 

of  our  22  districts  selected  District  Queens 

and  early  in  September.  15  of  these  district 

winners   met    in     Philadelphia    (three     not 

being   able    to   attend    because   of    conflict 

with  college  openings).    The  winner  selected 

at  that  time  which,  under  the  rules  of  the 

final    contest    was    open    to    Pennsylvania 

girls  only,  was  Miss  Josephine  Andrews  of 

Chambersburg.    Miss  Andrews  competed  in 

the  final  contest  held   at  State  College  at 

which  event,    we   regret,    another   girl    was 

selected  for  the  honor  of  Dairy  Queen  at  the 

1940  National  Dairy  Show.     We  are  happy. 

however,  that  the  honor,  not  having  come 

to  our  own   organization's   candidate,    did 

go    to    the     representative     of     our     sister 

organization,    the    Dairymen's   Cooperative 

Sales  Association  of  Pittsburgh. 
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Keeping  Ourselves 
Informed 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

In  addition  to  increased  consumer  demand 
for  milk   both    as    fluid    milk    and    as    milk 
products,  we  must  give  some  of  the  credit 
for   the   improved    return    on    milk    to    the 
substantially  better  butter  prices  during  the 
past  year.     As  you  know,  both  our  Class  1 1 
and   Class    III    prices    are    established    by 
formulae  which  are   based  on   the  price  of 
butter  and  as  butter  goes  up.    those  class 
prices  go  up.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  during 
November.  1940.  the  price  of  92  score  butter 
reached  33.5  cents  per  pound  in  New  York  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  approximately 
i^  cents  per  pound  in  November,   1939.     If 
the  average  price  this  month  should  be  33 
cents,  the  difference  will  mean  approximately 
14  cents  per   hundredweight   more  on    the 
price  of   Class    II    milk    and    12   cents    f>er 
hundredweight  more  on   the  price  of  C  lass 
1 1 1  milk  than  a  year  ago. 

In  addition  to  increased  purchasing 
power  of  the  consuming  public.  I  feel  that 
the  hederal  Government,  through  the  Dairy 
products  Marketing  Association,  deserves 
some  of  the  credit  for  the  raising  of  butter 
prices  through  their  stabilization  program 
in  which  butter  was  purchased  on  the  open 
market  when  there  were  indications  that 
lie  price  might  break  or  even  drift  down- 
ward for  no  apparent  sound  reason.  As 
'or  the  future  of  the  butter  market,  we 
hnd  that  on  October  I  of  this  year,  there 
was  1/  percent  less  butter  in  cold  storage 

LI  »U   "'*L*^  ^^?'*^«  '*^«"  °"*=  y«^ar  earlier 
even  though  production  in  September  was 
00  percent  greater  than  in  September.  1939 
contrasted     with     this    situation,     storage 
f^oldings  of  most  other  dairy  products,  in- 


cluding   evaporated     milk,    dry     milk     and 
cheese,  are  on  the  increase. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1940. 
evafwrated  milk  production  totalled  slightly 
over  2  billion  pounds,  approximately  250 
million  pounds  or  12  F>e''c*"nt  greater  than 
during  the  comparable  1939  period.  On 
the  other  hand.  exF>orts  of  evaporated  milk 
have  shown  a  considerable  increase  over  a 
year  ago.  the  bulk  of  which  is  being  shipped 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Storage  supplies  of 
evaporated  milk  were  approximately  250 
million  pounds  greater  on  C)ctober  I  of  this 
year  ovci  a  yeai  earner  ario  were  120  million 
pounds  alx>ve  the  five-year  average  for 
that  date. 

Total  1940  cheese  production  up  to 
C)ctober  I  was  up  50  million  pounds  over 
the  corresponding  period  in  1939.  but  cheese 
imports  were  approximately  I  I  million 
pounds  less.  Our  total  cheese  imports  are 
usually  about  50  million  pounds  a  year. 
Storage  holdings  of  cheese  on  November  I 
of  this  year  were  approximately  30  million 
l>ounds  greater  than  a  year  ago. 

Production  of  dry  milk  products  was 
above  last  year;  the  principal  increase  being 
with  dry  skimmilk.  with  approximately  41 
million  pounds  or  16  percent  increase  during 
the  nine-month  period.  With  sales  holding 
even,  this  meant  the  storage  carryover 
was  about  33  million  pounds  heavier  on 
October  I  as  compared  with  October  I.  1939. 

More  Products  In  Storage 

Converting  these  major  manufactured 
dairy  products  into  their  fluid  milk  equiva- 
lent, we  can  draw  this  one  picture.  Whereas 
we  had  approximately  4.841  million  pounds 
of  milk  equivalent  in  storage  on  October  I, 
1939.  we  had  an  estimated  5.222  million 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent  in  storage  on 
October  I  this  year,  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 8  percent.  These  data  are  for  the 
five  principal  dairy  products  which  include 
butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  evaporated 
milk  and  cream  in  cold  storage.  This 
indicates  that  we  still  have  sufficient  back 
log  of  dairy  products  to  meet  any  probable 
war  condition  or  domestic  improvement  in 
consumer  demand. 

In  conclusion,  your  one  prime  question  at 
this  point  might  logically  be     "What  effect 
has  the  war  had  on  our  dairy  markets  to 
date?"      It   can    be  answered   in    this  way. 
Cheese    importations    have    been     reduced 
between   a    third   and   a   fourth;  exports  of 
evaporated  and  condensed  milk,  which  were 
quite    small,    have    increased    from    five    to 
six  times  over  a  year  ago.  and  the  rearma- 
ment   program    plus    orders    from    abroad 
should    increase    the    domestic    purchasing 
power,   which   in    turn  should   increase  do- 
mestic consumption  sufficiently  to  take  care 
of  our   present   increased    production.      We 
are  not  in  position  to  predict  the  course  of 
our    dairy    markets    should     this    business 
stimulant    born    of    the    war.    be    removed. 
This  department  has  been  called  upon  to 
assist     other    departments     from     time     to 
time  during  the  year,  and  we,  in  turn,  have 
called   ujxjn  others   to  aid   us  in  our  work 
when  the  need  arose.     Every  girl  has  always 
given    us    her    best,    displaying   a    spirit    of 
cooperation     especially     appropriate     in     a 
cooperative's  office. 


City  Banker  (visiting  the  farm): 
"I  suppose  that  is  the  hired  man>" 

Farmer  (who  has  visited  banks): 
"No,  that's  the  first  vice-president 
in  charge  of  poultry." 

Teacher:  "Johnnie,  what  did  you 
have  for  breakfast?" 

Johnnie:      Teacher,  I  et  six  eggs." 

"Why,  Johnnie!  You  should  say 
ate  . 

"Well,  maybe  it  was  eight   I  et." 


THOUSANDSTHARETT! 


By    remembering   one   .   .   .   she's 
helping  ffiousands!  Because  her 
giff  is  decorated  with  a  Chr'ntmas 
Seal!  Your  purchases  of  Christmas 
Seals  will  enable  your  Local  Tuber- 
culosis Association  to  continue   Its 
year-round  campaign.  Since    1907, 
this    campaign    has    helped   to    re- 
duce  the   death   rate  from   Tuber- 
culosis   by    75%!    But   the   fight   is 
not  yet  won.  Tuberculosis  still  takes 
an  annual  toll  of  64,000  livesl 
So  from  now  'til  Christmas,  mail  no 
letter — send  no  package — unless  it 
Is    decorated    with    the    Christmas 
symbol  that  saves  lives. 


Bi/r 


CHRISTAAAS 
SEALS 


TnkMlnUtli  AtiMlalUlll 


7<fAniinal 


S:^ 


f^Clipper 


Mvdd 


WAS  $2250 


^    ^l:"J"  **'•  W««Mt  •l«ctr«c  ANIMAL 
CLIPPER  bargain  avar  oflarad.   N^w  yuq 

-  can  yet  a  Keouiiie  Andis  —  the  uriirinal  ainvia 
unit  clipper  —  at  the  lowast  prica  In  hiatory. 
The  Andi.'^  is  aaslar  to  Oparata- -its  wcivht  rvnta 
on  the  animal  u  you  irui'lf  it  with  the  form  Httin* 
"•'"*'••  Han  a  more  powerful,  fan  cooled  and  duet 
.  ,  ••••ad  motor  -  no  shaftH  or  atandii.  Kliide«  run  on  hard- 
•ned  Bterl  roller  bearinirn  —  arequiclily  interchanireable  for  clip, 
pinir  rattle.  hor»e».  «h."rp.  doKH.rtc.TheAiulis  Ih  tfie  choice  of  lead- 
init  Uairymen,  Army  Poetw.  Hunt  Clubs,  an<l  Ilremlera  everywhere. 

Low  Cott  Operation     ::     A  Battery  Runt  It  I 


You  can  run  an  Andm  all  day  for  •  faw  c«nta.  There  Ih  a  modal 
for  every  current:  Standard  IK)  volt  ACor  D<^unlv  |17  50  Modela 
for  6  ».  atorave  battery.  »  v.  Deljivel  Unit.  32  v.  liffht  plant.  22<i  v. 
■^  ^      «         a   Hiirh  Line,  $2  extra.  2)1  feet  of 

ri^>fl%#e     I  •'■^Hll  unbreakable   rubber  -  covered 
ft^Vl  y  9     I    I  lUI  *^"'^<'  ''•irular  eqiiii>ment. 

'  Sendonly  »l  (Hperify  volt. 

ave   want«l)  -    pay    poetman 
balance  (we   pay    pontaaei  or 

r\..i..      !•:        ....  ....     ''■'     ''•'"■    Andia    from    your 

Uealer      (,ive  it  a  thorough  trial  for   10  day».  If  not   fully  aatls> 

Itod.  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

ANOIS   CUPPER  CO..  Depi.       1 7- M        Racine.  Wl«. 


10  Days  Trial 

M«ney-Baok  Guarantee  d 


[Office  J    lempie 


PRINTER 


:  »T^  <S^  k  •  +  E  »'  f  ^  / 1 H  W  «  V'C  V iVl  I A 


It's  better  not  to  know  so  much 
:han  to  know  so  much  that  ain't  so. 
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Secondary  Markets 


LANCASTER 


The  supply  of  milk  in  the  Lan- 
caster area  has  been  short,  some 
dealers  not  having  enough  to  meet 
their  regular  milk  and  cream  require- 
ments. 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Lancaster  market  met  on  November 
18  and  reorganized  for  the  following 
year,  electing  Walter  E.  Herr,  Mil- 
lersville,  president;  Harry  Brubaker, 
Lancaster,  vice-president;  and  Wal- 
ter L.  Shank,  Lancaster,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Other  members  of  the 
committee  include:  Norman  Forney. 
Lititz;  Aaron  L.  Martin.  Lititz; 
John  E.  Forry,  Lancaster;  Leroy  G. 
Kreider,  Gordonville;  H.  H.  Snave- 
ly,  Willow  Street;  Wm.  McGleisner, 
New  Providence;  Wm.  Bleacher, 
Quarry ville;  and  John  S.  Shenk, 
Lancaster. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Cooperative  Milk  Producers' 
Bargaining  Agency  is  being  held  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  on  December  3  with 
C.  E.  Cowan  attending  as  delegate. 


TRENTON 


Conditions  in  the  Trenton  mar- 
keting area  are  comparatively  quiet 
at  present.  Of  first  importance  at 
this  time  is  the  report  on  the  election 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  serve 
for  the  coming  year.  On  this  com- 
mittee are:  Wm.  Lauderdale,  Lam- 
bertville,  N.  J.,  president;  Eugene 
Stapler,  Yardley,  Pa.,  vice-president; 
H.  H.  Fisher,  Stockton,  N.  J.,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. Other  New  Jersey 
members  include:  Alvin  Satter- 
thwaite,  Cream  Ridge;  W.  R.  Davi- 
son, Princeton;  Wm.  V.  B.  Gantz, 
Hopewell;  Reuben  Van  Horn,  Stock- 
ton; Joshua  Tindall,  Hamilton 
Square;  and  James  B.  Johnson, 
Pennington. 

Pennsylvania  members  are  Hubert 
Walton,  New  Hope;  Chester  McGill, 
New  Hope;  and  Wilmer  Wright, 
Newtown. 

Of  this  Advisory  Committee  the 
officers,  together  with  Hubert  Wal- 
ton and  Joshua  Tindall,  constitute 
an  Executive  and  Sales  Committee. 

Frederick  Shangle  was  continued 
as  market  manager.  He  is  available 
to  any  member  upon  appointment 
or  can  be  reached  at  his  office,  19 
W.  State  Street  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ings. 

Evaporated  Milk  Uses 

Loss  of  fresh  milk  sales  to  evap- 
orated milk  and  the  effect  of  re- 
lated farm  price  policies  are  re- 
ported by  Dr.  C.  W.  Pierce,  agri- 
cultural economist  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College. 


Evaporated  milk  competes  with 
and  substitutes  for  fresh  milk  par- 
ticularly among  low-income  fam- 
ilies, studies  conducted  by  Dr. 
Pierce  indicate.  Not  all  of  the 
evaporated  milk  which  they  con- 
sume represents  a  replacement  of 
fresh  milk,  because  many  of  these 
families  would  be  financially  un- 
able to  purchase  an  equivalent 
amount  oi  tne  iresu  provauct. 

The  most  important  uses  of  evap- 
orated milk,  he  has  found,  are  in 
coffee  and  other  beverages,  in  cook- 
ing, on  cereals  and  desserts,  and  for 
infant  feeding.  The  greatest  gains 
in  evaporated  milk  sales  have  been 
since  1 930,  a  period  characterized  by 
lowered  consumer  buying  power. 


Meeting  Calendar 

December   4-6     National  Cooperative   Milk 

Producers'  Federation,  annual  convention — - 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
December    9-\2     American    Farm    Bureau 

Federation,    annual    meeting     Baltimore, 

Maryland. 
December  1 0     South  Jersey  Inter-State  Milk. 

Marketing  Committee     Woodbury,  N.  J. 

December  10-12  -Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
annual  meeting — Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

December  \  6  -Lancaster  Inter -State  Milk 
Market  Meeting  Farm  Bureau  Building, 
Lancaster.  1  :30  P.M. 

December  I  7 — South  Jersey  Inter-State  Milk 
Marketing  Committee     Woodbury,  N.  J. 

December  20  -Altoona-Huntingdon  Inter- 
State  Milk  Marketing  Committee  i  loUi- 
daysburg,  Pa. 

December  26  —Wilmington  Inter-State  Milk 
Marketing  Committee,  Newark,  Del. 

January  I  5  ^Trenton  Inter -State  Milk  Mar- 
keting Committee  19  W.  State  St., 
Trention,  N.  J. 

January  \b  -Dinner  meeting.  Southern  Lan- 
caster and  Quarryvillc  Locals  Quarryville, 
12:00  noon. 

January  20-24 — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show — 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

January  28  -Joint  dinner  meeting  of  Coch- 
ranville,  Oxford  and  Kemblesville  Locals  — 
Presbyterian  Church.  Oxford,  Pa.,  12:00 
noon. 

January  28-3 1  —New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week  ond  Farm  Show — Trenton,   N.   J. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


W  ^0  RUN N I  NO  ^ 
cow  CLIPPER,^^ 


Preferred  the  world 
over  lor  its  i 
speed. easeof  han- 
dling, rugged, 
lasting  dura- 
bilitv. 


IJ^ANTI- FRICTION 


CONTROL 


StEWARJ  clipmaster 

New  antl-frictlon  tension  control  asaurca  perfect 
tension  between  blades  for  cooler,  llijlitcr  running  — 
fiister  eaaler  clipping.  Makes  blades  stay  sharp  longer. 
EiciusXw  Stewart  design  ball-bearlna  motor  la  air 
cooled  and  entirely  encased  In  the  Insiilated  EASY- 
GRW  handle  that  Is  barely  two  Inches  In  diameter. 
Completely  Insulated  — no  ground  wire  required.  The 
fastest  clipping.  smooiheBt  runnlni?,  enslcst-to-usecllpper 
for  cows,  horses,  dogs,  ninlps  etc.  A  $2.5  value  for  $19.95 
complete.  100-120  volts  Special  voltages  sllRhfly  hinier. 
At  your  dealer's  or  send  $1.00.  Pay  balance  on  arrival 
Bend  for  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart  electric  and  hand- 
power  aipplng  and  Shearing  machines.  Made  »"<) 
Kuarint«ed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  f Company,  SMI 
Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago.  Illinois.  51  vears  mattitt 
QualUv  products 


FOR  PICTURES  ENTERED 
IN     THE     REVIEW 

PICTURE     CONTEST 


CASH 
PI^IZO 


PriieS:   $5.00  if  picture  is    used  on   front 
page,  $1.00  if  used  on  inside  page- 
Open  to:  Members  of  the  Inter-State  Millc  ■ 
Producers'     Cooperative     and    their  C 
families. 

Requirements  of  Picture:  Clear,  sharp 

outlines,  attractive  background.  Farm 
subject  that  will  interest  others  on  its 
merit. 

Description  of  Picture  (Grief) 

Identification  of  Sender 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned) 


For   Practical    Farmers 

Our  Entire  Herd  is 

1.  On  Twice  Daily  Milkings. 

2.  Fed  to  Produce  Milk  Economically. 

3.  Raised  Under  Ordinary  Farm  Conditions. 

4.  On  D.H.I. A.  Test  and  Advanced  Register  Herd  Test  (Farmers'  Class). 

/  fi  f>W*l>Trhi*f>  ^°"  ^*^"  Compare  Our  Records  With  Your  Own  and  Avoid 
^  #frt.#  %^JKJM  K^  Having  to  Make  Adjustments  as  Must  Be  the  Case  Where 
Three  Times  Daily  Milkings,  Special  Test  Feeding  and  Selective  Testing  are  in  Practice. 

We  Solicit  Your  Inquiries  for  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  Out  of  High  Producing  Cows  at 
Prices  That  Meet  Farmers'  Requirements. 

Your  Visit  is  Invited   and  We  Will  Mail  You  a  Road  Map  on  Request 

SPENCER'S   LANDING   FARM 

Centreville  allan  b.  lane,  own.r  Maryland 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Federal  Accredited  for  T.  B.  State  Accredited  for  Bang's 
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/*/«*»•  cmming  Dairy  Ctmctl 


Junior  Likes  Milk,  Too 
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Local  Committees  Will  Soon 

Start  Membership  Drive 

OUR  Inter-State^  this  great  milk  marketing  cooperative  to  which 
7276  of  us  belong  needs  more  members.  We  need  "more" 
members  until  we  get  EVERY  producer  eligible  and  suitable  for 
membership  into  OUR  organization. 

In  order  to  get  these  members,  a  membership  drive  starts  on 
January  15  and  runs  for  six  weeks,  a  drive  carried  out  byrnembers — 
local  officers,  delegates  and  other  local  leaders.  Ihis  will  permit  our 
fieldmen  to  continue  uninterrupted  their  regular  and  highly  im- 
portant service  to  our  present  members,  and  the  new  ones  as  they 
join.  It  means  that  the  drive  will  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
the  life  blood  of  Inter-State     the  members  themselves. 

Never  was  the  need  for  united  action  among  milk  producers 
greater  than  it  is  today.  Our  nation  faces  critical  times,  our  future 
is  uncertain,  developments  may  come  thick  and  fast. 

If  and  when  unexpected  developments  do  occur,  those  groups 
that  are  well  organized  and  soundly  directed  will  occupy  favored 
positions.  Lack  of  complete  organization  or  scattered  efforts  among 
producers  can  mean  only  back  seats  for  them  the  dirty  end  of  the 
stick. 

Milk  dealers,  in  spite  of  keen  competition  for  business,  are  or- 
ganized for  their  mutual  welfare.  Milk  company  employees  are 
organized  for  their  protection  and  welfare.  Yes,  and  the  consumers 
too,  are  fast  learning  the  value  of  unified  organized  effort. 

Producers,  scattered  as  they  are  in  40  or  more  counties  in  the 
Philadelphia  milk  shed,  need  a  widespread,  effective  organization 
more  than  do  any  of  the  other  groups  named.  Inter-State  has 
proved  itself  in  this  market.  It  has  proved  through  results  its  right 
to  ask  the  non-member  minority  of  producers  to  go  along  to  add 
the  weight  of  their  numbers  to  the  7276  who  have  established  the 
record,  the  reputation  and  the  results  that  are  Inter-State. 

This  was  fully  discussed  at  the  1940  annual  delegate  meeting 
and  reported  in  the  December  Review.  The  need  for  a  more  complete 
signup  was  brought  out  at  the  same  meeting.  President  B.  H. 
Welty  insisted  that  when  fair-minded  non-member  producers  are 
given  all  the  facts  about  Inter-State's  work  most  of  them  will  join 
willingly  and  quickly.  General  Manager  O.  H.  Hoffman  stated  that 
we  **must  make  every  honest  effort  possible  to  get  a  much  larger 
signup  of  producers  than  we  now  have." 

That  "honest  effort"  starts  January  15.  It  gives  every  member 
a  chance  to  participate  to  "talk  up"  Inter-State  to  his  non- 
member  neighbors  to  boost  our  organization  to  help  the  local 
"sign-up"  committees  by  preparing  the  way. 

Then,  when  the  six-week  period  is  over,  every  member,  whether  a 
committeeman  or  not,  will  find  enthusiasm  in  carrying  on  the  work 
and  making  it  a  year  round  matter  of  "Talking  it  up,  Signing 
'em  up." 


To  Vote  Again  On  N.  Y.  Order 


THE  long  awaited  amendments  to 
the  New  York  Federal-State  Milk 
Marketing  Order  were  issued  by  the 
Dairy  Division  of  the  USDA,  on  De- 
cember I  I .  Hearings  to  consider 
proposals  for  amending  the  order 
were  held  in  October.  The  amend- 
ments were  submitted  to  the  60.000 
producers  supplying  the  New  York 
market,  with  the  ballots  to  be 
returned  not  later  than  December 
21. 

The  amendments,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  the  Dairy  Divi- 
sion, were  expected  to  add  about  8 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
to  the  net  returns  of  producers. 
This  expected  boost  would  result 
from  the  setting  of  definite  prices  on 


Class  I  milk  sold  outside  the  New 
York  market,  a  reduction  in  the 
skimmilk  allowance  to  handlers,  a 
reduction  in  the  market  service 
payments  to  be  paid  handlers  for 
diverting  surplus  and  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  milk  used  for  cream  sold 
outside  the  special  cream  area. 

Many  of  the  cooperatives  in  the 
New  York  market  took  issue  with 
this  prediction  by  the  Dairy  Divi- 
sion and  expressed  keen  disappoint- 
ment that  the  requested  increase  in 
Class  I  price  was  not  granted.  It 
is  said  that  some  cooperatives  are 
permitting  their  members  to  vote 
individually  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ments rather  than  voting  as  a  group. 

It   is   reported   in   some   quarters 


that  should  the  proposed  amend- 
ments be  rejected,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Claude  Wickard.  would 
have  the  authority  to  entirely  with- 
draw Federal  support  from  the 
market. 

Late  in  December  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Claude  R.  Wickard  an- 
nounced  that  a  new  referendum  would 
he  held  on  the  proposed  amendments. 
The  official  announcement  said,  "Thii 
action  is  being  taken  because  of 
evidence  that  many  producers  did  mi 
realize  that  the  results  of  the  referen- 
dum on  the  amendments  would  de- 
termine whether  the  entire  order  regu- 
lating the  New  York  Tnilk  market 
Would   be    continued   or    suspended." 

Preliminary  results  of  the  referen- 
dum completed  on  December  21  indi- 
cated that  slightly  under  60  percent  of 
the  votes  counted  approved  the  amend- 
ments, while  the  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  requires  a  favorable  vote  of  at 
least  two-thirds  66-2/3  percent  for 
approval. 

It  was  stated  that  should  the  pro- 
ducer vote  on  the  new  referendum  be 
unfavorable,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture "will  have  no  other  course 
than  to  suspznd  the  present  Federal 
order  in  the  New  York  milk  market, 
efective  February  1 ,  1941." 

"Why  should  a  great  strong  man 
like  you  be  found  begging?" 

"It  is  the  only  profession  I  know 
in  which  a  gentleman  can  address 
a  beautiful  woman  without  an 
introduction." 


I 


I 

J! 

i 


Employer:  "Yes.  I  advertised  for  a 
good  strong  boy.  Think  you  can 
fill  the  bill?"  a 

Applicant:  "Well,  I  just  finished 
whipping  nineteen  other  applicants 
outside  the  door." 


I 


I 


Patsy  Ruth  Blew,  4,  out  for  a  joy 
ride  on  "Dopey".  (My,  what  big 
ears  you  have.)  Mrs.  Perry  R- 
Blew,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  sent  the 
picture. 


ew  Yearns   Resolution 


INTER-STATE,  shortly  after  the  first 
of  the  year,  is  going  to  start  an  inten- 
sive campaign  for  more  membership. 
It  is  planned  during  this  campaign  for 
Inter-State  members  to  call  on  every 
producer  selling  to  an  approved  buyer 
in  our  area  and  urge  him  to  join  the 
Cooperative. 

If  you  feel  that  the  Cooperative  is 
worthwhile,  if  you  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  for  it  to  represent  your  inter- 
ests, to  insure  your  market,  and  pre- 
serve both  a  price  structure  and  market 
stabilization  for  you,  and  if  you  believe 
your  neighbor  who  is  not  a  member 
should  bear  his  share  of  this  responsibil- 
ity and  expense     you  can  help  greatly 


in  this  campaign.  You  can  do  this  by 
going  out  of  your  way  to  talk  to  him 
about  Inter-State,  by  being  loyal  to  the 
organization  yourself  and  by  asking 
him  to  join. 

Please  make  it  your  New  Year's  Reso- 
lution for  1941  to  do  all  these  things  as 
you  never  have  before.  There  are 
problems  ahead  of  us  in  1941  that  only 
a  stronger  and  still  more  united  organi- 
zation can  successfully  meet. 


Directors  Approve  By-Law  Changes 


$ 


•T^HE  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
*  Board  of  Directors  following  the 
annual  delegate  meeting  in  Novem- 
ber was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Coop- 
erative on  December  I  7. 

After  the  handling  of  routine 
business,  including  the  reading  and 
approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious Board  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee meetings  there  was  a  general 
discussion  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  New  York  Federal- 
State  milk  marketing  order.  These 
amendments  were  submitted  to  the 
cooperatives  and  producers  sup- 
plying the  New  York  market  follow- 
mg  hearings  held  in  October. 

The  Directors  discussed  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  by-laws  of 
the    Cooperative    which    were    pre- 
sented at  the  November  meeting  and 
published  on  page  5  of  the  December 
issue  of  the   Inter-State   Milk   Pro- 
ducers'Review.    These  amendments 
m  brief,  provided  that  all  Directors 
Ablegates   and    Local    and    District 
officers  must  be  commission-paying 
stockholder    members    of    the    Co- 
operative   during     their     terms     of 
service.    These  amendments,  adopt- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  provision 
in  the  by-laws  for  amending  the  by- 
aws  are  now  a  part  of  the  by-laws  of 
the     Cooperative.       They     are     as 
rollows: 

Article  III,  Section  I  was  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
loUowmg: 

^irectoTB  must  be  commission-pay- 
'^l.'^ockholders  of  the  Cooperative 
during  their  terms  of  service. 

erl  k       L"''  ^^^*^°"  ' '  ^as  amend- 

fnll  ^-       '""^  at  the  end  thereof  the 
loiiowmg: 


Delegates  must  be  commission-pay- 
ing stockholders  of  the  Cooperative 
during  their  terms  of  service,  which 
shall  be  one  year  or  until  their 
successors  are  duly  elected. 

Article  IX,  Section  4  was  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

All  such  officers  must  be  commis- 
sion-paying stockholders  of  the  Co- 
operative during  their  terms  of  service. 

Article  X,  Section  4  was  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

All  such  officers  must  be  commis- 
sion-pairing stockholders  of  the  Co- 
operative during  their  terms  of  service. 
The  Directors  discussed  proposed 
by-laws  for  the  Trenton  Inter-State 
Milk  Market  and  approved  the  by- 
laws as  proposed  with  one  excep- 
tion, which  section  it  recommended 
to  the  Trenton  committee  be  worded 
the  same  as  are  the  by-laws  of  other 
secondary  markets. 

The  directors  approved  a  form  of 
by-laws   to  be   used   by   the  district 
organizations    of    the    Cooperative. 
These  by-laws  will  now  be  presented 
to  the  District  officers  and  delegates 
for  their  consideration  and  if  adopt- 
ed by  them  without  any  change  will 
become  effective   at  once.      In   any 
instance  where  changes  are  made  by 
Districts   the  changes   must   be   ap- 
proved  by   the   Board   of   Directors 
before  the  by-laws  become  effective. 
Approval  was  given  by  the  Direc- 
tors to  continue  cooperation  with  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  and  the 
4-H  dairy  club  groups  in  the  Phila- 
delphia milk  shed  along  lines  similar 
to  those  carried  on  in  the  past. 


The  Directors  were  informed  that 
the  Northeastern  Dairy  Conference 
had  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Cooperative  to  hold  the  1941  Con- 
ference at  Philadelphia  during  the 
first  week  of  March,  the  exact  dates 
to  be  decided  later. 

The  plans  for  a  membership  drive 
in  Inter-State  territory  were  pro- 
posed and  discussed  thoroughly  and 
were  approved  by  the  Directors. 
This  drive  will  be  made  between 
January  15  and  March  1. 


High  Quality  Hay 
Best  for  Dairy  Calves 

Tests  carried  on  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College  by  S.  I.  Bechdel  and 
Harry  Keener  have  proved  that 
green  hay  should  be  fed  to  dairy 
calves  during  the  winter  season. 
These  scientists  insist  that  it  is 
not  because  of  the  color  but  because 
of  the  carotene  or  vitamin  A  content 
of  this  hay  that  it  is  better  for  the 
calves. 

Symptoms  showing  the  deficiency 
of  carotene,  or  vitamin  A.  include 
dilated  pupils  of  the  eyes,  roughened 
hair  and  digestive  troubles.  It 
has  also  been  noted  that  animals 
weakened  because  of  this  deficiency 
may  be  subject  to  infectious  colds  or 
pneumonia. 

More  carotene  apparently  is  need- 
ed in  cold  weather  and  when  calves' 
bedding  IS  allowed  to  become  damp 
than  under  more  comfortable  condi- 
tions, Bechdel.  Keener,  and  associates 
have  discovered.  Cod  liver  oil 
may  be  fed  to  supply  carotene  and 
IS  found  in  a  number  of  calf  starters 
and  meals.  Some  manufacturers 
of  these  feeds  have  added  com- 
mercial   carotene    to  their  products. 
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25th'Farm  Show 
Opens  January  20 

The  silver  anniversary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  will  open 
its  doors  to  the  public  on  Monday 
morning,  January  20,  and  continue 
through  Friday  of  that  week.  Plans 
for  the  silver  anniversary  event  are 
well  under  way,  according  to  John 
H.  Light,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Farm  Show  Commission. 

The  first  Farm  Show,  held  in  1917, 
occupied  10,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space.     Today  515,000  square  feet 


of  space  are  used  for  the  event. 
The  Farm  Show  building  in  its 
entirety  comprises  14  acres,  the 
f^rst  units  of  the  present  layout 
being  constructed  in  1930  and  the 
present  arena  and  ampitheater  was 
completed    in    time    for    the     1939 

Show.  . 

Coincident  with  this  growth  in 
space  has  been  the  growth  in  the 
scope  of  the  Show,  having  gradually 
expanded  to  include,  in  addition  to 
farm  crops  and  livestock,  exhibits 
of  4-H  clubs  and  Future  Farmers 
of  America,  milk,  poultry,  home 
economics  and  many  other  educa- 
tional features.  A  corresponding 
increase  in  commercial  exhibits  has 
also  been  experienced. 

Outstanding  features  of  the  Show 
are  the  dairy  and  beef  cattle  ex- 
hibits, including  not  only  the  dis- 
plays by  breeders  but  by  4-H  club 
boys  and  girls  and  members  of  the 
F.F.A.  .      . 

The  farm  machinery  exhibit  is 
always  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
Show  and  includes  practically  every 
type  of  farm  equipment  from  mod- 
ern conveniences  for  the  home  to 
equipment  for  specialized  types  of 
farming.  Up  to  mid-December,  16 
new  concerns  who  had  not  previous- 
ly exhibited  at  the  Show  had 
reserved  space  for  displaying  their 
equipment. 

A  more  complete  report  on  the 
milk  show  will  be  found  on  another 
page. 

Are  You  Moving? 

With  the  season  close  at  hand 
when  tenants  frequently  move  to  a 
new  farm,  a  variety  of  problems 
confront  them,  especially  if  they  are 
producing  milk  for  a  fluid  market. 

If  you  are  planning  to  move,  please 
get  in  touch  with  your  Inter-State 
fieldman  or  director  to  help  work 
out  some  of  the  many  situations 
which  are  almost  sure  to  confront 
you.  These  may  be  the  making  of 
arrangements  with  a  new  buyer; 
arrangements  to  ship  to  another 
receiving  point  of  your  present 
buyer;  the  handling  of  inspection 
problems,  or  arrangements  with 
the  milk  hauler  at  the  new  location. 
Our  field  representatives  will  gladly 
help  any  member  who  is  confronted 
with  any  of  these  problems. 

One  more  thing.  Whether  you 
need  this  help  or  not,  drop  us  a  card 
giving  your  old  address  and  your 
new  address,  so  that  we  may  correct 
our  membership  and  shipping  records 
and  Review  mailing  list. 

Give  us,  on  this  card,  the  date 
when  the  change  will  become  effec- 
tive and  state  what,  if  any,  type  of 
help  you  will  want. 


Butter  Advertising 
Program  **Clicks" 

The  dairy  industry  is  so  well 
pleased  with  the  butter  advertising 
program  recently  started  by  the 
American  Dairy  Association  that 
extensive  plans  are  under  way  to 
continue  it  during  1941.  The  initial 
program,  launched  shortly  before 
Thanksgiving  and  continued  until 
Christmas,  featured  butter  baked 
turkey."  It  is  reported  that  butter 
sales  increased  in  spite  of  higher 
retail  prices  prevailing  during  that 
period. 

The  next  program  will  feature 
"butter  with  vegetables"  and  will 
use  both  radio  and  newspaper  ad- 
vertising. This  will  be  supplemented 
with  display  banners  at  point  of 
sale,  including  vegetable  depart- 
ments of  grocery  stores.  A  silver- 
ware premium  plan  is  also  included 
in  the  program. 

On  the  footsteps  of  the  butter  and 
vegetable  promotion,  a  wide-spread 
campaign  on  cheese  will  be  launched 
and  carried  on  through  the  Lenten 
season  which  opens  February  26. 
Cheese  demonstrations  at  the  point- 
of-sale,  plus  the  offer  of  a  silver 
cheese-spreader,  will  highlight  the 
merchandising  activity.  All  through 
this  phase  of  the  campaign,  cheese 
will  be  featured  over  the  radio  and 
in  the  newspaper  advertising. 

Coincident  with  this  splendid 
response  to  the  advertising  program, 
reports  indicate  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception to  the  dairy  advertising 
idea,  with  splendid  progress  being 
made  in  new  territory.  In  addition 
to  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Montana  and 
Wisconsin,  which  provided  the  funds 
for  the  initial  program,  producer 
organizations  are  active  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oregon  and 
South  Dakota  in  obtaining  funds 
in  these  states.  Considerable  inter- 
est was  also  shown  in  several  other 
western  states. 

A  small  part  of  the  funds  has 
been  set  aside  especially  for  re- 
search on  the  nutritional  value  of 
butterfat  and  for  newspaper  public- 
ity work  in  areas  outside  of  the  1 2 
key  food  markets,  which  are  includ- 
ed in  the  major  program. 


The  best  man  doesn't  always  make 
the  most  noise. 


Herman  L.  Durr,  Jr.,  a  16-year- 
old  boy  from  Columbus,  N.  J.,  was 
given  a  registered  Guernsey  calf 
on  December  12.  The  presentation 
was  made  at  the  State  Guernsey 
Breeders  Association  meeting  and 
banquet  on  that  day,  for  his  splen- 
did work  as  a  4-H  dairy  club  mem- 
ber, which  included  awards  at  var- 
ious 4-H  dairy  competitions  during 
the  past  three  years.  to 

The  calf  won  by  Herman  came 
from  the  herd  of  Jacob  Tanis  of 
Augusta,  who  has  the  largest  pure- 
bred Guernsey  herd  in  New  Jersey 


D.  C.  S.  Movie  Shows 
How  Co-op  Works 

A  Chinese  proverb  says  that  one 
picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words. 
The  Dairymen's  Cooperative  Sales 
Association  of  Pittsburgh  apparent- 
ly believes  that  one  moving  picture 
may  be  worth  a  million  words. 

The  association  is  producing  a 
film  which  will  cover  its  activities 
since  it  was  organized  in  1916. 
The  movie  will  be  in  technicolor. 
Designed  to  present  a  practical 
understanding  of  how  a  co-op  works, 
the  movie  will  be  shown  at  local 
membership  meetings  this  winter 
as  an  important  part  of  the  associa- 
tion's educational  work. 


»> 


Use  the  Cooling  Tank 
For  **Quality  Insurance' 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  lot 
of  milk  cooling  trouble  takes  place 
every  day  during  the  winter.  The 
one  good  way  of  cooling  milk  in 
winter,  as  in  summer,  is  to  immerse 
the  cans  in  a  cooling  tank  filled  with 
cold  water. 

Doing  this  accomplishes  two 
things:  (1)  it  cools  the  milk  a  lot 
better  (quickly  and  uniformly) 
than  it  can  ever  be  cooled  by 
putting  a  can  of  warm  milk  out 
in  the  air;  (2)  it  prevents  the 
milk  from  freezing  because  wa- 
ter in  a  good  cooling  tank  with 
the  lid  closed  will  cool  the  milk 
and  then  insulate  it  from  the 
extreme  freezing  cold. 

With  wide  temperature  fluctua- 
tions during  the  so-called  cold 
months,  sometimes  milk  that  is 
"air  cooled"  does  not  get  cooled 
and  the  bacteria  counts  go  up. 
Other  times  the  milk  freezes  and 
the  producer  loses  on  both  weight 
and  test. 

Use  your  cooling  tank  winter 
and  summer  as  good  insurance 
against  both  too  little  and  too 
much  cooling. 


Membership  Dinners 

The  District  and  Local  dinners 
for  Inter-State  members  and  their 
families  and  friends  are  growing 
rapidly  in  popularity.  These  events 
are  frequently  the  highlights  of 
local  membership  activity  for  the 
entire  year.  The  programs  are  well 
rounded,  combining  abundant  quan- 
tities of  food,  fun  and  facts. 

These  events  give  the  members  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
officers  of  the  Cooperative,  on  an 
informal  basis,  some  of  the  impor- 
tant programs  and  policies  of  the 
organization. 

An  incomplete  list  of  the  District 
and  Local  dinners  will  be  found  in 
the  meeting   calendar  on   page    15. 


Robert  R.  Pennington 

**Inter-State''  Boy  Wins 
National  Judging  Honors 

First  honors  in  livestock  judging 
in  the  F.F.A.  contest  at  the  Ameri- 
can Royal  Livestock  Show  went  to 
Robert  R.  Pennington,  Quarryville, 
Pa.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rohe  V. 
Pennington,  Inter-State  member. 
This  contest  was  held  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  during  November. 

A  $300  scholarship  was  awarded  to 
Robert  for  his  accomplishments  in 
livestock  judging.  It  is  his  intention 
to  use  this  award  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College  next  year.  In  the 
meantime,  he  plans  to  carry  on 
several  F.F.A.  projects  under  the 
direction  of  John  Shrawder,  super- 
visor of  agriculture  in  the  Quarry- 
ville High  School. 

The  Pennsylvania  F.F.A.  live- 
stock judging  team,  of  which  Robert 
was  a  member,  placed  third  in  the 
national  contest.  (Early  reports  in- 
dicated they  were  second  but  a 
re-check  showed  otherwise.) 

In  the  scoring  of  683  points  out  of 
a  possible  800,  Robert  was  first  in 
the  judging  of  horses  and  second  in 
the  judging  of  swine,  each  of  which 
carried  additional  prizes. 

He  has  been  active  in  Lancaster 
county  F.F.A.  activities  and  was  also 
a  frequent  winner  at  the  Farm  Show. 


John  H.  Bennetch 

John  H.  Bennetch,  for  several 
years  a  director  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and  a 
member  of  the  original  Board  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Co- 
operative, died  at  his  residence  at 
Millbach,  Pa.,  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 29.  His  death  was  due  to  a 
heart  attack  following  an  illness  of 
about  a  week. 


Dairy  Conference  Meets 

At  Philadelphia  in  March 

Upon  invitation  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative,  the 
1941  Northeastern  Dairy  Conference 
will    be    held    in    Philadelphia. 

The  dates  will  be  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  March  4  and  5,  and  the 
meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Benja- 
miri  Franklin  Hotel. 

I  his  Conference  acts  as  a  clearing 
house  of  information  on  a  wide 
variety  of  dairy  subjects  which  are 
common  to  the  northeastern  section 
of  the  United  States.  It  adopts  no 
resolutions  and  in  its  work  makes  no 
effort  to  influence  legislation  or 
governmental  policy. 

Interested  in  the  Conference  are 
dairy  cooperative  leaders,  milk  con- 
trol officials,  specialists  in  econo- 
mics and  dairying  at  agricultural 
colleges  in  the  area  and  public 
officials.  Plans  for  the  program  are 
under  way,  with  the  more  important 
economic  problems  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry as  related  to  national  defense, 
cooperative  relationships,  the  pric- 
ing of  milk,  pending  legislation,  and 
other  topics  being  developed  for  dis- 
cussion by  the  best  qualified  speakers 
obtainable.  New  developments  and 
practical  problems  in  the  fields  of 
work  covered  by  the  standing  com- 
mittees will  be  discussed.  Members 
will  also  wish  to  attend  the  banquet, 
with  its  interesting  program,  on  the 
evening  of  March  4. 

Since  the  Conference  will  be  held 
too  early  in  the  month  for  the  March 
Review  to  reach  Inter-State  mem- 
bers before  the  Conference  opens,  we 
urge  our  readers  to  watch  the  Febru- 
ary Review  for  details  concerning 
the  program  and  speakers.  These 
will  be  reported  as  fully  as  possible 
in  that  issue. 

It  will  be  recalled  by  many  local 
dairy  leaders  that  the  1936  North- 
eastern Dairy  Confernece  was  also 
held  in  Philadelphia. 


Memphis  Gets  1941 
National  Dairy  Show 

The  National  Dairy  Show  of  1941 
will  be  held  in  Memphis  Tenn., 
October  11-18.  This  place  was 
selected  after  careful  consideration 
of  invitations  from  Harrisburg;  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio;  and  Memphis.  The 
Show  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  Mid-South  Fair,  under  ar- 
rangements similar  to  those  of  1927 
and  1928,  when  the  Dairy  Show  was  * 
also  held  at  Memphis. 

In  those  years  the  South  united 
solidly  behind  the  Dairy  Show  and 
the  splendid  attendance  then  ob- 
tained is  believed  to  have  been  a 
factor  in  choosing  the  southern  city, 
as  similar  plans  of  cooperation  were 
again  promised. 
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Prices  Paid  for  4.0%  Milk 
By  Philadelphia  Dealers 
Nov.,      1940,     f.  o.  b.,  city  plant 

Abbotts  Dairies 2.64 

Baldwin  Dairies 2.64 

Breuninger  Dairies 2.74 

Engel  Dairy 2.89 

Gross  Dairy 2.60 

Harbisons'  Dairies 2.67 

Missimer  Dairies  2.78 

Scott-Powell  Dairies 2.65 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 2.67 

Sypherd's  Dairy 2.79 

South  Jersey  Prices 

F.  o.  b.  farm  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk. 
Class  I        Class  II      Class  III 
Nov.         $2.85  $1.65  $1.32 

Dec.  2.85  1.65  1.39 

Class  I  price  in  northern  New  Jersey 
markets  is  $3.00  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk, 
f.  o.  b.  farm,  Class  II  and  III  prices 
same  as  in  South  Jersey. 

The  price  of  4%  milk  of  each  class  is 
20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than 
the  price  of  3.5%  milk. 

Supplementary  Notes  to 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 

All  price  schedules  at  Pennsylvania 
markets  are  set  by  official  orders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 
and  are  based  on  milk  containing  4.0% 
butterfat.  (Prices  in  the  Huntingdon. 
Mt.  Union  and  Tyrone  markets,  as  set 
forth  in  Order  48.  effective  February  16, 
1940,  are  based  on  3.5%  milk  but  in  order  to 
obtain  uniformity  in  these  compilations, 
the  butterfat  differentials  have  been  added 
so  as  to  obtain  the  price  of  4%  milk  which 
is  here  reported.) 

Class  III  Prices  -4.0%  Milk 

MARKET  NOV.  DEC. 

All  Penna.  Markets     $  1 .  38  $  1 .  44 

Md.  &  Del.  Stations      1 .  36  1 .  42 

Wilmington                     1 .  36  1 .  42 
Average  price  92-score  butter  at  New  York: 
Cents  Per  Pound 

First  Half  Last  Half  Monthly 

November  32.19          34  06  33.13 

December    35.65           34.14  34.86 

►♦  The  November  average  price  (in  bold 
face  type)  is  the  weighted  average  price 
paid  by  the  dealer  indicated,  according  to 
price  schedules  furnished,  or  sis  determined 
from  statements  furnished  with  milk  checks 
and  checked  in  the  Inter-State  office. ;       ^ 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  premi- 
ums which  may  be  earned  by  the  producer. 

The  butterfat  differential  on  Class  1  and 
II,  also  on  Class  111  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  4  cents  for  each  point  (0. 1  %)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.0%. 

The  price  schedule  as  given  f.  o.  b.  any 
particular  market  applies  to  all  fluid  milk 
dealers  in  that  market. 


"/  heard  that  injtown  when  ya 
want  milk  infthe  morning  yajleave 
a  bottle  at  the  front  door!  I'm  gonna 
give  it  a  try!!" 


Classification  Percentages  —  November,  1940 

PENNSYLVANIA,  MARYLAND  and  DELAWARE 


Class    Class 
Dealer  I  lA 

Abbotts  Dairies 74.  3 

Baldwin  Dairies 75 

Blue  Hen  Dairies 69 .  64 

Breuninger  Dairies 80 

Clover  Dairy  Co 79. 25 

Eachus  Dairies 83  10 

Engel  Dairy 92 

Fraims  Dairies 84.96 

Gross  Dairy 67 

Harbison  Dairies 74 

Hernig,  Peter,  Sons 40 

Hill  Crest  Farms 78  91 

Hoffman  Dairies  (Hntdn).  .    39  5 

Martin  Century  Farms.  .  .  .  a89.  5 

May's  Dairy 68  2 

Missimer  Dairies 82 .  1 4 

Mt.  Union  Dairies   90  10 

Nelson  Dairies 64 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co.. .    38.7         2.4 

Scott-Powell  Dairies 72 

Stegmeier,  Clayton 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 74.  71 

Sypherd's  Dairy 85 . 8 

Turner  &  Wescott 76 

Walnut  Bank  Farms 

Waple  Dairy 90.6         7.9 

Wawa  Dairies 

Williamsburg  Dairy     1-15 

"      16-30 


31 

78 


80.53 

90.6 

7 

71 

95 

5 

94 

6 

Class 
II 

16 
14 

8 
17 
12 

7 

8 

4.84 
33 
23 
60 

21.09 
56 
alO.5 
24 
17.86 

20 

58.9 

25 

20.43 
7.8 

20 
8.76 

21 


Class 
III 

9.7 
11 
22.05 

3 

7.97 


10.2 


Bonus  to 

"A"  Producers 

70.9%  of  Prod. 


58%    of    Prod. 


16 


4.86 
6.4 
4 

10.71 
1.5 
2 


78%  of  CI.  I 


75.97%ofProd. 


83%   of   Prod. 
69.6%  of  CI.  I 


NEW  JERSEY  {Percentages  of  Norm) 

Norm         Cream 


Excess 
Bal 


ance 


Abbotts  Dairies  "A" 100 

'B" 106.4  I 

Castanea  Dairy  Co.  "A" 83  17% 

'B" 92  8% 

Scott-Powell  Dairies blOO 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 100 

a    Martin  Century  paid  in  November.  Class  I.  7  5.30%  at  $2.79;  16.20%  at  $2.98;  Class  II, 

8.60%  at  $1.80  and  1  90%  at  $1  84.    (Prices  of  4%  Grade  B  milk  f.o.b.  Lansdaic  ) 
b   "A"  bonus  paid  on  59.5%  of  norm. 


Feed  Price  Summary  for  December,  1940 

Compiled  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative,  Inc. 
from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers. 

December  November  December      %  Change  Dec,  1940 
1940                1940  1939  compared  with 

Ingredients  ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T.)  Nov.  1940        Dec.  1939 

Wheat  Bran 32.77  31.84  31.47  -|-2  92  -|-  4   13 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 40.91  39.16  41.66  +4  47  -     180 

Gluten  Feed  23% 35.59  32.32  33.54  -fl0.12  -f  6  II 

Linseed  Meal  34% 35.30  33.33  44.26  +5  91  -20  24 

Corn  Meal 36  23  36  41  31.17  -       49  +16  23 

Mixed  Dairy  Rations  16%       36  32  34  34  36.24  +5  77  +       22 

2Wo      39.00  38.35  41.00  +169  -    4  88 

32%      42  80  41.04  43.34  +4.29  -     I  25 

Brewer's  Grains 35.05  32  99  33.12  +6  24  +5  83 


Dairy  Co-ops  Lead  Nation 

Farmer  co-ops  with  a  membership 
of  more  than  three  million  producers 
handled  a  two  billion  dollar  business 
during  the  1 939-40  marketing  season, 
according  to  the  recently  completed 
18th  annual  survey  by  the  coopera- 
tive research^nd  service  division  of 
the    Farm    Credit    Administration. 

Marketing  associations  constitute 
75  percent  of  the  10,700  active 
organizations,  the  figures  disclosed. 


The  groups  marketing  dairy  pro- 
ducts led  in  the  number  of  members, 
with  620,000,  and  in  volume  of 
business,  at  $560,000,000. 

Greatest  concentration  of  coopera- 
tive membership  is  in  Illinois,  al- 
though Minnesota  has  the  largest 
number  of  associations  and  Cali- 
fornia tops  the  list  in  volume  of 
business.  Other  States  which  rank 
high  in  the  survey  totals  include 
Wisconsin,  Iowa.  New  York  and 
Ohio. 


P 
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Prices  4%  Grade  "B"  Milk  rrt  ffi'."^  p.i„., 

November  Averages  and  November  and  December  Schedules.     (r.xr>lanatory  Notes  at  bottom  of  page  and  on  Page  6,  C  olumn  I) 
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DeaUr  Delivery  Point 

Philadelphia  Dealers Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Abbotts  Dairies Coudersport,  Pa.  . 

"      Curryville.  Pa. .  .  . 

;;     Easton,  Md 

"  "      Goshen.  Pa 

*'     Kelton.  Pa 

"      Oxford.  Pa 

;;      Port  Allegany.  Pa. 

Spring  Creek.  Pa. . 

Avondale  Farms  Dairy Bethlehem.  Pa 

Blue  Hen  Farms Wilmington,  Del.    . 

Breuninger  Dairies Richlandtown.  Pa. 

Centerville  Producers'  Co-op Centerville,  Md.   . 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington.  Del.. 

Duncan's  Dairy Springfield,  Pa 

Eachus  Dairies West  Chester,  Pa. . 

Fraims  Dairies Wilmington,  Del..  . 

Harbisons'  Dairies Brandtsville,  Pa. .  . 

Byers.  Pa 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Hurlock,  Md 

Kimberton,  Pa. .  .  . 

Massey.  Md 

;;         ;;   Miiiviiie,  Pa 

Sudlersville,  Md.    . 

Harshbarger  Dairy Altoona.  Pa 

Hernig,  Peter,  Sons Boiling  Springs,  Pa 

Hershey  Creamery  Co Greencastle.  Pa.. 

Highland  Dairy  Co Doe  Run.  Pa 

Hill  Crest  Farms Eddington,  Pa 

Hoffman  Dairy Bedford.  Pa 

Huntingdon,  Pa flu 

Johnson,  J.  Ward Woodlyn.  Pa ^ 

Keith's  Dairy Altoona.  Pa J 

Martin  Century  Farms Lansdale.  Pa | 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy Chester.  Pa no 

Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co Mt.  Union.  Pa '  /§ 

Nelson  Dairies Jeffersonville.  Pa .  .2, 

Pebble  Hill  Farm Doylestown.  Pa g 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson.  Pa ^ 

Royale  Dairy Lewistown,  Pa .  o 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Clayton,  Del  Z 

;;  ;;      New  HolUnd.  Pa. ....       .  .  8 

Pottstown,  Pa § 

^,    ^  ,,  "  "     Snow  Hill,  Md C 

bhefteld  Condensed  Milk  Co Rising  Sun.  Md ^ 

Stegmeier.  Clayton Tamaqua.  Pa 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co Bedford.  Pa 

Chambersburg.  Pa 

Hagerstown.  Md 

..  .  Harrington.  Ue 

„  ,^       ,^  ^^       ^     Huntingdon.  Pa 

..  ..  "    Leaman  Place.  Pa 

Lewistown,  ra 

*'  ••  44  44  44  .     .  ,  y-, 

..  ..  iVlercersburg.  ra 

••  44  44  14  44  IV    >f  f-*!  I-x       1 

Mt.  Pleasant.  De 

••  44  44  44  44  K    |  T^       1 

,,  .,  Nassau.  Del 

.,  ,.       ^^  ^  rrincess  Anne,  Md 

„  ^,       ^^  Townsend.  Del 

,,  ..  '    Waynesboro.  Pa 

c  ,      ,.  Worton,  Md 

Swavely   H.  R.  Dairy Pottstown.  Pa 

^ylvan  Seal  Milk  Co.  (Del.  only) F.  O.  B.  Farm .  . 

I  urner  &  Wescott Glen  Roy.  Pa 

Walnut  Bank  Farm Quakertown.  Pa 

Waple  Dairies^ Tyrone.  Pa 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms Wawa.  Pa 


The  amount  paid  on  account  was  equivalent  to  this  price 
T    A  Class  I -A  price  of  $2.20  per  cwt.  of  4%  milk  applies  in 


Avernffe  Price 
Noverrjber 

see  page  6 

2.18 

2.25 

2.30 

2.37 

2.39 

2.39 

2.18 

2.15 
2.03     2.01 

2.38 

2.44 

2.40 

2.54 

2.55 

2.70 

2.58 

2.39 

2.39 

2.39 

2.32 

2.39 

2.33 
2.30 
2.33 

2.10 

1.85     2.00 

2.42 

2.74 

2.11 
2.55 

2.72 
2.55 
2.65 
2.50 

2.19 

2.33 
2.41 
2.44 
2.21 
2.34 

2.27 

2.34 

2.27 

2.33 

2.32 

2.43 

2.34 

2.34 

2.33 

2.31 

2.25 

2.33 

2.34 

2.33 

2.10 
2.43 
2.63 

*2.57 
2.48 


Class  I  Price 
Nov.  &.  Dec. 

$2 .  98 
2.38 
2.47 
2.56 
2  63 
2.65 
2.65 
2.38 
2.34 

1.77 
2  62 

2.77 

2.98 
12.85 

2.77 

2.62 

2.62 

2.62 

2.56 

2.62 

2.58 

2.50 

2.58 
12.96 

2.58 

12.85 

2.98 
t2.58 
12.70 

2.98 
12.96 

2.98 

2.98 
t2.70 

2.98 

2  98 
t2.96 
t2.58 

2  60 

2.66 

2.71 

2.44 

12  96 

2.47 

2  55 

2.49 

2  58 

2.53 

2.67 

2  55 

2  55 

2.58 

2  55 

2.47 

2.58 

2.55 

2.58 
12.85 

2  65 

2.98 

t2.70 

2.98 


Class 
November 

$1.84 
1.76 
1.77 
I  66 
1.79 
I  80 
I  80 
1.76 
1.75 
I  69 
1.86 
1.79 


1.86 
1.84 
1.69 
1.86 
1.79 
1.79 
1.79 
!  66 
1.79 
1.66 
1.78 
I  66 
I  69 
I   79 

I  69 
1.84 
1.69 
1.69 
1.84 
1.69 
1.84 
1.84 
1.69 
1.84 
1.84 
1.69 
1.69 
1.66 
1.80 
1.80 
1.66 

1.69 
1.77 
1.78 
1.66 
I  66 
1.78 
1.80 
1 


78 
1.78 
1.66 
1.66 
1.66 
1.66 
1.78 
1.66 
1.69 


1.80 
1.84 
1.69 
1.84 


II  Price 

December 

$1  92 
1.84 
1.85 
I  72 
1.87 
I  88 
1.88 
1.84 
I  83 
I  77 
1.92 
1.87 

1.92 
1.92 
\  77 
I  92 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.72 
1.87 
1.72 
1.86 
1.72 
\.77 
1.87 

\.77 

1.92 

\.77 

1.76 

1.92 

\.77 

1.92 

1.92 

1    76 

I   92 

1.92 

\   77 

\.77 

\.72 

1.88 

1.88 

1.72 

1.77 

1.85 
I  86 
I  72 
1.72 
1.86 
1.88 
I  86 
I  86 
1  .72 
\.72 
\.72 
I  72 
1.86 
I  72 
1.77 

1.88 
1.92 
1.76 
1.92 


these  markets. 


Secondary  Markets 


ALTOONA-HUNTINGDON 


Conditions  in  this  market  are 
very  good  right  now,  with  the  supply 
and  demand  being  about  even. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  com- 
mitiee  was  iiciu  On  Lycvciiiu^ct  ^.w,  at 
which  Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw  gave  a 
report  of  the  meetings  of  cooperative 
and  other  farm  organization  leaders 
held   at   State   College  that  week. 

Directors  H.  B.  Stewart  and  Coy 
E.  Mearkle  discussed  with  the 
committee  the  proposed  membership 
drive  of  the  Cooperative.  This  re- 
ceived the  whole-hearted  support 
of  the  committee. 

Plans  for  District  dinners  were 
discussed,  with  proposals  made 
which,  if  they  materialize,  will 
assure  a  wide-spread  attendance  of 
members  and  their  wives.  The 
Districts  in  each  case  will  provide 
tickets  to  the  members  and  the 
secondary  market  will  supply  a 
second  ticket  to  be  used  by  the 
member's  wife. 

The  Advisory  Committee  for  the 

coming  year  is  as  follows: 

Roy  W.  Crissman,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  R  2 

Preston  C.  Smith.  Martinsburg,  Pa. 

Stanley  Helsel.  Claysburg,  Pa. 

Geo.  L.  Greaser.  Williamsburg,  Pa.,  R.D. 

A.  Roller  Fleck,  Altoona,  Pa.,  R.  3 

M.  M.  Hoover,  Port  Matilda,  Pa. 

E.  J.  Farabaugh,  Loretto,  Pa. 
Wilbur  J.  Little.  New  Enterprise,  Pa. 
John  J.  Snyder,  Everett,  Pa.,  R.D. 
D.  Clyde  Filler.  Bedford,  Pa.,  R.  4 

J.  Carl  Oster,  Bedford,  Pa. 
Dent  S.  Peterson,  Penna.  Furnace,  Pa. 
W.  H.  Knarr,  Tyrone,  Pa.,  R.  4 
Paul  Robb,  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  R.  4 
James  A.  Allison,  Aitch,  Pa.,  R.  I 
Granville  Runk,  Shirleysburg,  Pa. 
Brown  Harman.  Alexandria,  Pa.,  R.D. 

F.  M.  Stever,  Calvin,  Pa. 

John  Martin,  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  R.  4 
Lester  J.  Aurand,  Lewistown,  Pa.,  R.3 

TRENTON 


The  Trenton  Inter-State  Milk 
Marketing  Committee  extends 
Greetings  and  Best  Wishes  to  all 
Inter-State  members  for  a  successful 
and  prosperous  New  Year. 

The  milk  supply  in  the  Trenton 
Area  is  steadily  on  the  increase  as 
we  go  to  press,  but  as  yet  has  not 
reached  alarming  proportions. 

As  announced  in  the  December 
Review,  the  Trenton  Inter-State 
Milk  Marketing  Committee  will 
meet  on  January  1 5  at  which  time  it 
is  hoped  to  arrive  at  the  percentage 
of  established  norm  to  be  used  for 
1941. 

A  check-up  shows  that  with  few 
exceptions  members  are  doing  a 
good  job  on  keeping  down  the 
bacteria  counts.  Continuing  this 
good  work  will  mean  a  lot  to  each 
producer    in     holding    his     market 


when  the  spring  flush  arrives  and 
bacteria  difficulties  may  develop. 
Any  rejections,  because  of  bacteria, 
sediment,  or  for  any  other  reason, 
mean  a  lower  income  and  possibly 
reduction  in  the  next  year's  norm. 
In  the  December  Trenton  report, 

V-        ill^^l^t  i*Jv»l.»jF  Oi-CAC^-XA         v»4««.%.         '.^ai^w*.^* 

McGill  of  New  Hope  was  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Committee.  This 
name  should  have  been  Frank  L. 
Magill  of  Doylestown,  Pa. 

SOUTH  JERSEY 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
South  Jersey  milk  market  met  on 
December  10,  with  the  officers  and 
delegates  of  Locals  in  the  area,  for 
a  discussion  of  milk  legislation  at 
the  coming  session  of  the  New 
Jersey  legislature.  The  officers  of 
the  South  Jersey  market  met  later 
with  the  officers  of  the  Trenton 
market  for  a  further  discussion  of 
this  subject. 

Any  member  with  suggestions  to 
offer  on  milk  legislation  is  asked  to 
get  in  touch  with  Floyd  R.  Ealy. 
market  manager,  or  any  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Three  dinner  meetings  are  an- 
nounced for  South  Jersey  during  the 
next  several  weeks.  The  Deerfield 
and  Bridgeton  Locals  will  meet  at 
the  Stowe  Creek  School  at  6:30  P.M. 
on  January  14.  The  Burlington 
County  Local  dinner  will  be  held  at 
6:30  P.M.  on  January  15,  at  a  place 
yet  to  be  announced.  The  Salem, 
Woodstown  and  MuUica  Hill  Locals 
will  hold  their  dinner  meeting  at 
Woodstown  Grange  Hall  at  6:30 
P.M.  on  January  31.  Each  mem- 
ber will  be  sent  a  notice  with  a 
detailed  program  and  his  own  dinner 
ticket. 

LANCASTER 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Lancaster  market  held  its  meeting 
on  December  16.  The  manager 
reported  that  several  producers  were 
having  difficulty  maintaining  their 
quality  and   this  was   traceable,   to 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

a  great  extent,  to  improper  cooling. 

There  was  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
New  York  milk  marketing  order 
and  a  series  of  meetings  was  held 
later  that  week  for  discussion  of  these 
amendments  with  the  members. 
Based  upon  the  concensus  of  these 
meetings  the  Cooperative  was  asked 
to  vote  favorably. 

The  November  price  under  the 
New  York  marketing  order  was 
$2.17  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  the 
201-10  mile  zone.  The  price  at 
Lancaster,  due  to  its  location,  was 
$2,203.  The  200-mile  zone  price  was 
calculated  upon  the  following  per- 
centages and  class  prices: 

CLASSES     PERCENTAGES     CLASS  PRICES 


January,  1941 


I 


I  Priced 

57.77 

$2.65 

I  Relief 

.49 

2.08 

II-A 

20.31 

1.997 

Il-B 

1  92 

1.77 

II-C 

3.66 

1.62 

I  II-A 

2.21 

1.616 

III-B 

.17 

1.77 

I  II-C 

9.21 

1.38 

III-D 

2.80 

1.345 

IV- A 

1.15 

1.27 

IV-B 

.31 

1.319 

WILMINGTON 

The  supply  of  milk  in  the  Wil- 
mington market  has  been  somewhat 
short  at  times  the  past  fall.  Several 
dealers  bought  an  occasional  supply 
of  milk  from  sources  which  ordinarily 
use  their  milk  for  manufacturing, 
and  by  doing  so  have  avoided  the 
necessity  of  taking  on  additional 
producers.  This  would  have  ex- 
panded the  milk  shed  and  increased 
the  probable  surplus  next  spring, 
Markets  were  found  for  six  local 
producers  who  joined  the  Inter- 
state during  this  period. 

The  Wilmington  inspection  pro- 
gram has  been  making  good  pro- 
gress and  for  the  most  part  has 
worked  smoothly.  According  to  the 
report  of  Robert  Gray,  inspector, 
several  new  milk  houses  have  been 
built,  stables  remodeled  and  a  few 
new  barns  erected.  Practically  all 
producers  are  equipp)ed  with  ice  or 
electric  coolers 

Plans  are  under  way  for  a  dinner 
of  members  in  District  9  (New 
Castle  county).  Members  are  asked 
to  watch  for  notice  of  place,  date 
and  time,  which  will  be  sent  by  mail 


Mrs.  F.  W.  Roten- 
berry,  GordonviUti 
Pa.,  sends  us  thii 
picture  of  modem 
plowing  methods' 


A   Page  For  Inter- State    Women 
Records  Do  Mean  Something 


"W  HAVE  BEEN  Called  a  Scotchman. 
I  a  tightwad  and  everything,  but 
my  husband  and  I  never  go 
without  really  necessary  things. 
Perhaps  we  do  go  to  the  movies  only 
once  a  month,  but  if  one  wants 
success  one  must  do  without  some 
things  in  the  beginning  and  plan  for 
the  future." 

So  writes  Sylvia  Glanden,  a  4-H 
club  girl  and  young  homemaker  of 
Kent  County,  Delaware,  who  entered 
the  4-H  home  accounting  contest 
last  year  and  who  is  evidently  quite 
sold  on  the  idea  that  keeping  records 
is  a  good  thing  for  both  young  and 
old  to  do. 

Sylvia  was  married  in  1936  when 
sixteen.  At  first  both  of  the  young 
people  worked,  but,  as  Sylvia  ex- 
plained, with  no  plan  for  spending. 
Their  money  just  went,  sometimes 
with  nothing  much  to  show  for  it, 
and  they  were  getting  farther  and 
farther  behind.  Then  she  started 
putting  down  the  items  that  they 
had  to  buy  weekly  so  as  to  be  sure 
their  money  would  go  for  necessary 
things  first.  This  helped  them  to 
plan  a  little  better,  but  still  didn't 
tell  the  whole  story  of  where  their 
money  was  going.  In  1938.  Miss 
Helen  L.  Comstock,  4-H  Club 
Leader  for  Kent  County,  Delaware, 
persuaded  her  to  try  using  the  farm 
family  account  book,  put  out  by 
the  Home  Economics  Office  at 
Washington. 

Difficult  at  Start 

The  first  year  it  was  rather  tough 
sledding,  for  her  husband  was   not 
greatly  interested  and  it  was  very 
difficult  to  keep  track  of  the  things 
he  bought  for  the  household  and  his 
own  personal   spendings.      The   ac- 
count   was    quite     incomplete    but 
she  still  stuck  to  it.    The  next  year, 
he  realized  that  she  was  really  ser- 
ious about  it  all  and  began  to  help 
her  out.     There   were   still    "unac- 
counted for"  items  each  month,  but 
working  together  they  have  gradu- 
ally been  able  to  pick   up  all   the 
loose  ends,  until  now  Sylvia  writes 
us  quite  happily   "So   far  in    1940, 
we  have  even  records."      In  other 
words,  their  record  of  money  coming 
m    and    money    going    out    checks 
exactly  and  most  important  of  all, 
the   young   couple   are    using    their 
hgures  as  a  basis  for  planning  future 
expenditures.      It    was    easy    when 
they  worked  together. 

Following  are  their  expenses  for 
the  two  years  of  1938  and  1939.  and 


MISS  LOUISE  R.  WHITCOMB 
Delaware  Home  Man- 
agement Specialist, 
tells  us  how  carefully 
kept  records  helped 
solve  the  financial 
problems  of  this  young 
couple. 


their  plan  for  1940  spending  which  is 
based  upon  these  figures.  There  is 
now  a  young  daughter  in  the  house- 
hold. She,  of  course,  while  bringing 
a  lot  of  happiness  to  the  family,  has 
added  to  the  expenses. 


Sjjent 

Spent 

Their 

Item 

m 

m 

1940 

1938 

1939 

Budget 

Food 

$225.00 

$255.01 

$    300.00 

Clothing 

30.50 

40.67 

50.00 

Personal 

29.50 

54.32 

55.00 

Health 

24.00 

28.50 

25.00 

I  lousing  & 

Furnishings 

124.00 

186.30 

200.00 

Operating 

expenses 

32.00 

102.88 

100.00 

Automobile 

328.00 

192.74 

300.00 

ELducation 

-  - 

— 

6.00 

Recreation 

5.00 

60.70 

50.00 

Gifts  & 

donations 

4.00 

14.08 

20.00 

Savings.insur- 

ance,  etc. 

6.50 

20.09 

90.00 

TOTALS 

$808.50 

$955.29 

$1,196.00 

The  Glanden  family  have  learned 
a  lot  from  keeping  these  records. 
In  Sylvia's  own  words,  "Keeping 
accounts  has  given  us  the  desire  to 
save.  We  first  started  a  Christmas 
Fund,  then  started  planning  for  a 
home  of  our  own.  We  are  now  try- 
ing to  buy  a  building  lot.  I  can 
help  out  at  home  by  my  large 
amount  of  canning,  by  having  a 
nice  garden  and  by  home  sewing,  and 
by  keeping  my  family  well  through 
serving  the  right  kinds  of  foods. 
We  save  on  meat  bills,  too,  by 
having  our  own." 

Plans  Are  Working 

Sylvia's  record  of  1940  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  story  of  better 
planning.  There  are  fewer  leaks 
now  than  in  her  records  of  1939. 
The  young  people  do  some  very 
careful  buying  based  upon  the 
money  they  have  available.  They 
do  not  believe  in  running  up  bills. 
Only  big  items  like  a  new  automo- 
bile, or  the  oil  heater  just  purchased, 
have  been  paid  for  monthly  this 
year.  In  moving  last  fall,  they  were 
fortunate  in  having  a  larger  space 
for  a  garden.    That  Sylvia  has  made 
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canning  report  coming  recently  into 
Miss  Comstock's  office  of  over  350 
jars  of  fruits  and  vegetables  of  24 
different  varieties  already  put  up. 
As  her  daughter  grows,  the  home 
sewing  done  by  Sylvia  will  mean  still 
more.  A  little  is  earned  by  outside 
sewing  for  others. 

Example  For  Others 

Undoubtedly,  three  years  of  know- 
ing where  their  money  has  gone  has 
helped    this   young   couple    in    their 
financial  planning.     Sylvia  won  na- 
tional recognition  for  her  4-H  home 
accounts  story  last  year  and,  inci- 
dentally,   a  worthwhile  cash   prize. 
She  has  been  very  generous  of  her 
time  in  her  community,  helping  with 
4-H  club  work.     Her  story  of  how 
she  persisted  with  her  planning  has 
been     told     at     two     State     Home 
Demonstration    meetings    and     has 
made  a   deep   impression   upon    the 
older  women,  who  are  apt  to  think 
that  record  keeping  is  just  one  more 
thing  in  their  already  too  crowded 
lives.      Many    have    since    told    me 
that  they  wish  they  too,  at  seven- 
teen, had  realized  what  a  help  this 
money  management  might  be. 


Oregon  Voters  Decide 
In  Favor  of  Milk  Control 

Last  November,  under  a  law 
existing  in  Oregon,  the  question  of 
continuing  milk  control  in  that  state 
was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  people 
of  the  state.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  people  of  the  state,  through 
their  ballots,  declared  in  favor  of 
the  continuation  of  milk  control. 
Reports  indicate  that  in  all  except 
a  few  thinly  populated  sections  of 
Oregon,  the  majority  of  the  voters 
expressed  a  preference  for  milk 
control  over  no  control.  Not  only 
did  the  fluid  milk  producers  come 
through  in  favor  of  control,  but 
also  consumers  in  most  cities. 

It  is  significant,  also,  that  pre- 
vious to  the  election,  many  of  the 
distributors,  in  fact  it  is  reported 
that  a  majority  of  them,  worked 
aggressively  along  with  producers 
for  the  retention  of  the  milk  control 
law. 


I 


Boarder:  'This  steak  is  like  a  cold 
day  in  June  —very  rare." 

Landlady:  "Yeah,  and  your  bill 
is  like  a  day  in  March  -very  un- 
settled." 


10 


Milk  Contest  at  Farm  Show 
Is  a  "Quality"  Event 


•he  competition  at  the  milk  show 
provides  one  of  the  most  educa- 
tional and  interesting  features  of  the 
annual  Pennsylvania  Farni  Products 
Show.  This  department  is  open  to 
all  milk  producers  and  distributors 
in  Pennsylvania,  each  contestant 
being  limited  to  one  entry.  This 
entry  consists  of  4  pint  bottles  of 
milk  and,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  show,  must  be  a  composite 
of  the  milk  from  the  entire  dairy 
herd.  Complete  details  covering 
the  preparation  and  shipment  of 
entries  can  be  obtained  frorn  any 
Pennsylvania  field  representative  of 
the  Inter-State  (see  list  on  page  4). 
Briefly  it  is  required  that  the 
samples  used  in  the  competition  be 
from  milk  produced  on  Thursday, 
January  16,  with  the  entry  blanks 
all  accurately  and  completely  filled 
out,  and  that  the  entries  be  shipped 
so  as  to  arrive  at  the  Farm  Show 
Building  not  later  than  9:00  A.M. 
on  the  Saturday  before  the  Show. 
The  entry  blanks  must  be  filled  out 
in  duplicate. 

How  Quality  Is  Scored 

In  the  scoring  of  the  samples,  a 
score  of  100  will  be  considered 
perfect.  A  bacteria  count  of  500 
or  less  would  be  given  a  score  of 
45  on  that  one  point,  with  deduc- 
tions for  higher  counts.  On  flavor 
and  odor,  a  score  of  25  would  repre- 
sent perfect  in  these  respects,  while 
10  points  are  allowed  as  perfect 
on  visible  dirt,  showing  a  complete 
absence  of  any  dirt  visible  either  in 
the  bottle  or  by  means  of  a  sediment 
tester. 

Fifteen  points  are  allowed  on 
acidity,  with  a  perfect  score  in  that 
respect  being  given  if  the  acidity 
shows  0. 1 8  percent  or  less.  The 
remaining  five  points  apply  to  the 


condition  of  the  bottle  and  cap, 
with  deductions  for  any  imperfection 
or  any  condition  which  would  de- 
tract  from    the   appearance   of    the 

Class  I  is  designated  as  raw  milk 
from  producers  whose  herds  are 
tested  for  both  tuberculosis  and 
Bang's  disease  under  the  regular 
Pennsylvania  plan  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  these  diseases.  This  class 
has  three  sub-divisions,  according 
to  size  of  herd,  with  10  prizes  in  each 
division. 

Class  II,  also  with  three  similar 
sub-divisions,  is  for  raw  milk  from 
producers  whose  herds  are  tested 
for  tuberculosis  under  the  regular 
Pennsylvania  plan.  Class  III,  with 
two  sub-divisions,  is  for  producer- 
distributors.  Class  IV  is  for  certified 
milk,  Class    V   for  pasteurized  milk. 

Special  Inter-State  Award 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers* 
Cooperative  is  continuing  its  policy 
of  awarding  a  special  prize  for  the 
highest  scoring  sample  of  milk  at 
the  Show  produced  by  one  of  its 
members.  Other  special  prizes  are 
awarded  by  several  other  dairy 
marketing  organizations  and  breed 
associations. 

One  of  the  outstanding  benefits  a 
producer  can  derive  from  this  Show 
is  to  find  the  comparative  score  of 
his  milk  as  produced  under  his 
every-day  farm  conditions.  An 
alternative  benefit  is  to  measure  the 
value  in  increased  quality  of  milk 
by  giving  it  special  care  so  as  to 
score  as  high  as  possible  under 
the  score  card  to  which  milk  samples 
at  the  Show  are  subjected. 

Blanks  for  use  in  entering  this 
milk  exhibit  can  be  obtained  from 
Inter-State  fieldmen  or  by  writing 
to  the  office. 


Dairy  Short  Courses 

A  4-week  short  course  in  dairy 
farming,  at  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, opens  on  January  8  and  runs 
to  February  5.  This  course  will 
give  well-rounded  instruction  on 
dairy  farm  subjects  and  will  be 
followed  by  a  2-week  course  designed 
especially  to  fit  men  for  work  as 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associa- 
tion testers. 

Persons  interested  in  the  study  of 
dairy  manufacturing  subjects  may 
attend  a  two-weeks  course  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  from  January 
6  to  18,  covering  dairy  testing  and 
the    making   of    butter    and    cheese. 

From  January  20  to  February   I, 


an  intensive  training  course  in  ice 
cream  making  will  be  given. 

A  short  course  in  market  milk  and 
milk  control  will  be  given  from 
February  3  to  15. 


An  old  Scots  woman  was  wan- 
dering through  a  museum  with  her 
grandson  when  they  came  to  the 
usual  statue  of  Venus  de  Milo, 
with  half  an  arm  missing  on  one 
side  and  the  whole  arm  cut  away  on 
the  other.  "There  ye  are,  my  lad," 
pronounced  the  old  lady,  wagging 
her  finger  at  the  youngster.  "That's 
what  comes  o'  bitin'  your  finger 
nails!" 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Better  Co-Op  Meetings 

As  1940  runs  its  course  and  a  new 
year  opens  all  of  us  are  making 
resolutions  to  perfect  ourselves,  our 
homes,  our  organizations,  and  our 
communities.  Officers  and  leaders 
are  thinking  in  particular  of  ways 
in  which  the  work  of  their  co- 
operative can  be  strengthened.  Most 
of  us  realize  that  attendance  is 
dependent  on  interest,  that  interest 
is  dependent  on  the  kind  and  quality 
of  programs,  and  that  good  pro- 
grams, in  turn,  are  the  result  of 
effective  leadership. 

What  is  our  task  as  leadersl> 
How  can  we  strengthen  our  pro- 
grams? Acrostically  speaking,  to 
achieve  better  co-op  meetings  we 
must: 

•  •  •  • 

Begin  on  time.  Develop  punctuality. 
Eliminate   side   issues    and    matters 

distinctly  out  of  place. 
Temper  a  solid  program  with  action, 

singing  and  fun. 
Try  to  make  each  meeting  different 

from  all  previous  ones. 
Encourage    joint    action    in    solving 

common  problems. 
Relate  talks  and  discussions  to  the 

everyday  lives  of  people. 


Challenge  the  thinking  of  members 
by  some  new  idea. 

Offer  opportunity  for  all  to  partici- 
pate in  the  affairs  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Organize  program  in  terms  of  aims 
and  objectives.  Where  are  we 
going?  What  are  we  accom- 
plishing? 

Plan  and  prepare  the  program  well 
in  advance  so  the  meeting  will 
progress  smoothly  and  swiftly. 
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Make  the  room  comfortable — tern-    . 
perature,   ventilation,   seating  ar- 
rangement, and  lights. 
End   the  meeting   while   the   people 

still  want  more. 
Enroll    many    helpers    and    leaders, 

Don't  overwork  a  few.  j^ 

Teach  members  to  act  promptly  on 

motions  and  business. 
Introduce  each   number  or  speaker 
in    an    appreciative,    informative 
manner.  P 

Notice  timid,  backward  people  and 

draw  them  into  things. 
Give    appreciation    to     those    who 

helped  in  any  way. 
Study    your    successes   and  failures, 
collect   materials   and   ideas,   and 
plan  for  the  future.  P 

If  we  believe  in  the  above  princi- 
ples and  conscientiously  attempt 
to  put  them  in  effect,  we  can  make 
the  New  Year  the  best  year  yet. 
Note:  A  detailed  circular  "Better 
Rural  Meetings"  can  be  secured  with- 
out charge  from  County  Extension 
Offices. 

R.  W,  KERNS,  Pennsylvania  State  Colkii 


By  JEAN  MACKEY 

ONE  of  the  nicest  things  about 
January  is  its  newness.  "Turn- 
ing over  a  new  leaf"  isn't  just  a 
phrase,  you  know.  It  really  happens. 
Think  of  all  the  calendar  pads  that 
get  you  off  to  a  fresh  start  on  its 
first  day-  all  the  new  engagement 
books — all  the  fresh  notebooks. 

Your  Dairy  Council  reporter  is  no 
exception,  but  she  has  one  peculiar- 
ity. She  likes  to  take  her  first  sheet 
of  paper  to  make  a  note  of  the 
last  year's  highlights — things  to 
remember  from  those  crowded  days 
of  1940.  And  here  are  just  a  few 
of  the  things  that  the  Dairy  Council 
remembers  as  it  starts  a  new  year, 
a  few  scattered  snapshots  out  of 
its  1940  album,  before  we  turn  the 
page  and  face  again  the  horizons 
of  our  work  and  our  service. 

First    of    all    a    certain    parent- 
teacher's  meeting  out  at  the  Howe 


•    •    • 

School    in    Philadelphia    comes    to 
mmd       "The   Story    Book    Frolic" 
was  the  name  of  the  play  given  by 
hfth  and  sixth  graders  under  Dairy 
Council  direction  that  night.     Hia- 
watha and  Heidi.  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land    and     Peter     Pan.     Robinson 
V^rusoe  and   Tom   Sawyer   were   all 
there  displaying   their   talents   to   a 
group   of   about   one    hundred    and 
twenty-five    proud     parents.       The 
play    went    off    very    well    and    the 
^tory  of  milk  appeared    to  be  strik- 
ing home  to  both  actors  and  audience 
that    mght.      But    the    thing    your 

fn^?!/^^''/^'"^'?^^'"^  b^st  was  Alice 
>n  Wonderland's  rabbit,  played  by 
an  able  actress  from  the  fifth  grade. 

slr^A  Tm  '  ^^^^  "'"^P'y  wouldn't 
stand  up!  Now  perhaps  that  doesn't 
sound  funny  to  you.  but  to  the 
audience,  that  drooping  ear  was  the 
humorous  cream  of  the  performance! 
1  hen  there  was  the  Dairy  Coun- 
c  1  8  own  twentieth  birthday  party 
g'venm  the  re-opened  Dairy  Dell  fn 


January  Jottings 

The  Dairy  Council  Starts  a  New 
Year  by  Looking  Back — Before 
Preparing  to  Go  Forward  Again! 
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Franklin  Institute  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 26.  Over  200  guests  came, 
tasted  a  delicious  luncheon,  and.  we 
hope,  left  feeling  that  they  had  had 
"a  wonderful  time." 

Honor  guests  were  Dr.  Michener 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School, 
Miss   Lora   Scott,   former   Philadel- 
phia   school    principal.    Miss    Sarah 
Pyle    of     the    People's    Settlement 
House.  Wilmington.  Del..  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Lloyd  of  Franklin  Institute,  and 
Dr.   Hannah  McK.   Lyons  who  has 
long    been    associated    with    Dairy 
Council    activities.       Decorations 
the  ladies  will  be  interested  in  this — 
were    especially    appropriate.      The 
luncheon  menu  was  chosen  from  the 
Dairy    Council's   new   food    demon- 
stration which  you  have  already  had 
described   in   this   magazine — "Now 
We're   Americans."      Color   scheme 
was   red.    white   and   blue   and    this 
was  carried  out  in  the  white  chrysan- 
themums  with    tall    red   candles    in 
their    center,    and    the    deep    blue 
ribbons  which  stretched  in  Maypole 
effect  to  the  four  small  milk  bottles 
at   each   table.      When   the   candles 
vyere  lighted,  the  Dairy  Dell  looked 
like   a    "fairy   dell"   and    the   aides, 
dressed   in   dark,    blue  dresses   with 
red,    white,    and    blue   aprons,   each 
wearing  a   tiny  corsage,   fitted   into 
the  background  perfectly. 

After    eating    a     most     tempting 
luncheon,    finishing   off    with    cakes 
and  ice  cream   in   traditional   party 
style,    the    guests    were   entertained 
by  the  various  honor  guest  speakers 
and    then    were    taken    to    Franklin 
Institute's  famed  Planetarium  for  a 
trip  through  the  skies.     This  is  one 
of   the   most   fascinating  places  im- 
aginable,  as  any  of  you   who   have 
been    there    know,    and    needless    to 
say    it    was    a    "birthday    surprise" 
very  welcome  indeed. 

Dairy  Council  workers  who  visited 


Johnstown  in  the  fall  had  numerous 
adventures,     humorous    and    other- 
wise.    They  tell   the  story  about  a 
very     sophisticated     fourth     grader 
who    announced    quite    seriously    to 
Miss    Myra    Boucher    that    he    had 
"seen  a  lot  of  shows  in  my  time,  but 
yours  is  the  best  I  ever  saw."    There 
was     a     compliment     for     a     Dairy 
Council  puppet  show  worth  having! 
And   we  mustn't  forget   the  poor 
young  woman  who  posed  for  us  in 
Bonwit  Teller's  recreation   room  at 
the  milk  dispenser.     She  drank  one 
bottle    of     milk    while    the  photog- 
rapher was    getting    ready    to   snap 
her,     one    while    she    posed    for    a 
picture,  and  a  third  while  she  waited 
for  the  next  one  to  be  taken!     And 
she  seemed  to  like  it!     Incidentally, 
since   Bonwit's  have   installed   their 
milk     dispenser,     the     sale     of    soft 
drinks     has     dropped     about     fifty 
percent    among    the    salesgirls,    and 
judging    by    our   young   model,    the 
milk  consumption  in  this  area  ought 
to  go  up  considerably! 


And  now.  just  to  top  off  our  1940 
resume,  we  want  to  show  you  our 
prize  snap  on  the  subject  of  "How 
to  Keep  Children  Happy  and  Heal- 
thy". Look  at  the  cover  of  this  is- 
sue, and  you'll  see  why  it  wins  our 
picture  contest  for  the  year. 

As  we  begin  our  twenty-first  year 
of  work  in  the  communities  in  and 
around  Philadelphia,  we  do  so  with 
the  wish  that  your  own  new  year 
may  be  as  full  of  interest  and  in- 
spiration and  accomplishment  as  we 
known  ours  will  be! 
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National  Milk  Producers*  Federation  Discusses 
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WITH  250  delegates  and  guests 
benefitting  from  three  days  of 
exploration  into  such  vital 
subjects  as  the  uttir>'  .liviciSnj-  o 
part  in  the  national  rearmament  and 
mobilization  program,  the  probable 
effect  of  the  war  on  the  dairy  indus- 
try, services  of  DPMA.  nutritional, 
educational  and  advertising  cam- 
paigns for  increasing  the  consump- 
tion of  dairy  products,  and  the 
menace  in  federal  food  labeling 
regulations  and  fixing  of  retail  prices 
in  public  milk  price  control  pro- 
grams, representatives  of  256,540 
dairy  farmers  in  42  states  closed  the 
24th  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation  at  the  Fontenelle 
Hotel,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  on  Decem- 
ber 6. 

A  high  degree  of  interest  was 
maintained  throughout  the  session, 
because  of  timeliness  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  discussions,  and  the 
convention,  the  first  ever  held  in 
Omaha  by  the  Federation,  goes  into 
the  records  as  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  that  it  has  ever  held. 

The  highlight  of  the  gathering 
developed  in  two  addresses  relative 
to  the  war  and  this  country's 
defense  program  and  the  effect  of 
both  on  agriculture  generally  and 
the  dairy  industry  particularly  and 
resulted  in  the  convention  "pledging 
wholehearted  support  and  coopera- 
tion to  the  needs  of  our  country  in 
the  program  of  national  defense. 

At  War's  End— What? 

And,  looking  to  the  time  when  the 
almost  world-wide  war  will  come  to 
an  end  and  the  stress  of  the  national 
defense  program  will  be  removed, 
the  convention  recommended  that 
the  National  Council  of  Farm  Co- 
operatives organize  a  special  com- 
mittee to  study  the  position  of 
agriculture  in  the  post  war  pattern 
of  national  economy. 

Delegates  were  enthused  by  re- 
ports that  the  dairy  industry's  na- 
tional advertising  and  education 
campaign — long  urged  by  the  Fed- 
eration— for  increasing  the  consump- 
tion of  dairy  products,  is  receiving 
"a  cooperative  merchandising  lift .  .  . 
which  will  make  it  a  merchandising 
masterpiece,"  but  a  bit  later  they 
were  sobered  when  the  counsel  for 
the  Federation  told  them  that  the 
"dairy  industry  is  behind  the  'eight 
ball'  in  the  problem  of  federal  food 
labeling  regulations"  and  that  "the 
situation  should  not  be  taken  lightly 
because  it  threatens  to  completely 
disrupt  all  future  plans  for  a  live 


consumer  educational  and  advertis- 
ing campaign". 

In  resolutions  the  convention  en- 
rjore^ri  »-K*»  onprations  of  DPMA  and 
condemned  the  "unreasonable,  im- 
practical and  extra-legal  administra- 
tive constructions  being  placed  on 
the  federal  food,  drug  and  cosmetic 
administration."  It  attacked  the 
operations  of  "psuedo-cooperatives 
which  are  directly  or  indirectly 
controlled  by  distributors,  chain 
stores  and  groups  other  than  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  commodities" 
and  "which  seek  to  serve  agriculture, 
both  as  selling  agencies  for  coopera- 
tives and  buying  agencies  for  large 
chain  stores,  or  independent  retail 
distributors,  and  in  the  guise  of 
producer-owned  and  producer-con- 
trolled cooperatives  oppose  or  mis- 
represent the  true  interests  of  farm- 
ers. 

Curb  **Pfeudo-Cooperatives'* 

To  curb  such  "pseudo-coopera- 
tives" the  delegates  voted  to  endorse 
the  Gillette  bill  which  would  tighten 
the  law  against  inroads  of  such 
organizations. 

The  convention  went  on  record 
for  renewed  support  of  its  "program 
for  agriculture,"  voted  support  for 
amendments  to  the  national  labor 
relations  (Wagner)  act  which  will 
bring  a  distinct  betterment  in  the 
definition  of  "agricultural  laborer" 
and  for  future  amendments  which 
will  definitely  exempt  the  agricul- 
tural laborer  on  the  farm  as  well 
as  in  the  processing  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

It  recommended  extension  of  the 
bureau  of  agricultural  economics' 
news  service  to  include  a  weekly 
cheese  report,  opposed  removal  of 
such  agencies  as  the  forestry  ser- 
vice from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  urged  restoration  of  the 
independent  status  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 


pro- 


Delegates  endorsed  a  5-point 
gram  to  develop  more  efficient  millt 
production. 

Entertainment  at  the  annual  din- 
ner  meeting  was  provided  by  radio 
talent  supplied  by  the  Nebraska- 
Iowa  Non -Stock  Cooperative  Milk 
Association  and  milk  served  at  the 
table  came  from  the  same  source 
The  cheese  was  supplied  by  Lando 
Lakes  Creameries.  Inc..  Pure  Milt 
Association,  Tillamook  County 
Creamery  Association,  Unitd 
Dairymen's  Association  and  tlie 
Wisconsin  Cheese  Producers'  Fed 
eration  Cooperative. 

"Daddy"  Willits  Honored 

At  the  dinner  meeting,  the  dele- 
gates and  guests  paid  tribute  to 
"Daddy"  (Frank  P.)  Willits,  Ward 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  federation  and  a  most  valuable 
leader.  When  he  was  called  to  the 
speaker's  stand,  the  gathering  ex 
pressed  its  gratitude  for  his  fine 
leadership  in  an  ovation  that  deeply 
touched  the  84-year  old  youngster 

All  officers  and  all  directors,  witt 
one  exception,  were  re-elected,  the 
choice  of  Mr.  N.  P.  Hull  for  the 
presidency  being  for  his  eight! 
consecutive  term. 


Ball:  "What  is  silence?" 
Hall:    "The    college    yell    of  the 
school  of  experience." 

A  distinguished  visitor  to  an  in 
sane  asylum  went  to  the  telephont 
and  found  difficulty  in  getting  hi; 
connection.  Exasperated,  he  shou! 
ed  to  the  operator:  "Look  here,  girl 
do  you  know  who  I  am? 

"No."  was  the  calm  reply,  "bu! 
I  know  where  you  are."  i 

"Professor,  your  laboratory  hi 
exploded  into  the  air." 

"Good.  That  means  that  B) 
experiment  has  succeeded.' 


This  modern  dairy  barn,  owned  by  George  J.  Laffey, 
Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  accommodates  85  animals,  not 
counting    calf   pens.  ^Picture  sent  by  Anna  M.  Laffey. 
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Penna.  Co-op  Leaders 
Discuss  Farm  Problems 

Pennsylvania  agricultural  organi- 
zations held  two  meetings  at  State 
College  in  mid-December.  On  De- 
cember 19  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion of  Co-Operative  Organizations 
met  and  discussed  numerous  prob- 
lems confronting  cooperatives  of  the 
state.  Among  other  actions  was  the 
passmg  of  a  resolution  urging  the 
National  Congress  to  re-establish 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  as  a 
separate  governmental  agency. 

The  Association  re-elected  J.  K. 
Stern,  formerly  of  Lancaster  and 
now  at  Springfield.  Mass..  president 
for  the  ensuing  year;  R.  D.  Marshall 
of  Beyer,  vice-president;  and  Walter 
C.  Nickles  of  Shippensburg.  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Farm 
Organizations  met  on  December  20. 
They  analyzed  thoroughly  the  prob- 
lems of  the  College  of  Agriculture  as 
they  might  be  affected  by  legislation 
at  the  coming  session  and  recom- 
mended several  increased  appropria- 
tions for  agricultural  research  work. 
It  was  the  expressed  feeling  of  this 
group  that  to  a  great  extent  the 
School  of  Agriculture  at  State  Col- 
lege has  not  received  the  considera- 
tion that  it  deserves,  considering  the 
imfKjrtance  of  agriculture  in  the 
Commonwealth.  It  is  making  speci- 
fic recommendations  to  the  incoming 
legislature  for  appropriations  for 
the  School  of  Agriculture,  which 
include  funds  to  build  a  horse  barn, 
for  the  erection  of  a  field  building 
for  the  crops  department,  special 
barns  for  dairy  research  and  added 
funds  for  agricultural  economics 
research  and  research  on  bee-keep- 
ing problems. 

The  total  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  this  group  for  the  com- 
ing two  years  was  $431,912  for 
agricultural  research.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $177,476  over  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  two-year  period 
now  being  completed. 

The  Council  elected  as  its  presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  term,  Benjamin 
H.  Welty,  president  of  Inter-State. 
George  Slocum  of  Milton,  Pa.,  form- 
er president,  was  named  vice-presi- 
dent and  Miles  Horst  of  Harrisburg 
was  continued  as  secretary-treasurer. 


John  W.  Shaffer  Wins 
"Star  Farmer**  Award 

An  outstanding  honor  was  confer- 
red upon  John  William  Shaffer,  18- 
year-old  vocational  agriculture  stu- 
dent of  Bedford.  Pa.,  who  was 
named  "Star  Farmer"  of  the  North 
Atlantic  region  at  the  13th  annual 
ruture  Farmers  of  America  con- 
vention. John  is  the  fourth  genera- 
tion of  Shaffers  to  live  and  work  on 
the  home  farm. 


FAST  MILKING  Da£S  GET  MORE  MILK./ 
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IS  THE  FASnsr  MILKER  EVER  BUILT./ 


SURGE  MILK  TRAVELS  0NLY4  INCHES  INSTEAD  0F4  FEET 
FROM  TEAT  TO  PAIL.  JUST  4  PIECES  OF  RUBBER  TO  WASH 

Authorities  agree  that 
faster  milking  DOES 
get  more  milk  —  and 
Surge  is  the  fastest  milker 
ever  built!  NO  claws. 
Made  of  rust-proof, 
easy-to-clean  Stainless 
Steel.  Surge's  exclusive 
Adjustable,  Variable 
Pull  feature  enables  you 
to  do  a  faster,  cleaner, 
more  profitable  job  with 

Surge  Outsells  All  Other  Milkers!  '«^  labor.  SoidonEasy 
Mail  Coupon  Belowand  Learn  WHY!  ^^""' 


NEW  ^urge  MILK  COOLER 


—  The  Only  Cooler  With  Shrouded  Air  Current^' 

Gives  You  More  Cold 
for  Your  Dollar! 

Surge's  proved  superiority  has  come  about 
through  an  exclusive  new  cooling 
principle  .  .  . 

SHROUDED  AIR  CURRENT  which  puts 
every  bit  of  air  to  work  cooling  the  entire 
condenser  and  greatly  increasing  the 
efficiency  (explained  in  our  catalog). 
BIG  ICE  RESERVE  keeps  the  cooling 
water  ice-cold  and  cools  the  milk  faster. 

FACTORY    SEALED    COMPRESSOR    UNIT 

comes  to  you  ready  to  run.  Dot-s  not  require  a 
refrigeration  engineer  .  .  .  Factory  adjusted  for 
maximum  cfTicirncy  and  can  be  installed  in 
Factory -Made  Steel  Insulated  tank  or  your  own 
insulated  concrete  tank.  Sizes:  2  to  30  can  capac- 
ity. Easy  Terms!  Mail  coupon  below! 


Factory  Sealed  Unit  — 
Easy  to  Install . . .  Easy  to  Take  Out 


Tn  riMn  nilT  ^bout  the  Above  products  and 
I  U   rillll   UU  I    Any  other  BABSON  EouJDment 


CHECK  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.Y.,  566  Spencer  St.,  Dept.  6831,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  tell  me  what  the  Babson  products  I  have  checked 
will  do  for  me.  Also  send  me  your  EASY  TERMS. 

D  SURGE  MILKER  D  SURGE  COOLER 

n  Dairy-Maid  Heater  L :  Babson  Filter-Cooler        [  1  High  Line  Fencer 

L]  Automatic  Fly  Control      LI  Surge  Parlor  Stall  U  Battery  Fencer 


THE  BABSON 
NAME  PLATE 
is  the  best 
guarantee  of 
durability .  . . 
reliability .  .  . 
and  perform- 
ancethatyour 
moneycanbuy 

Good  Territory 

Open  to  Dealers 

and  Agents 


Name- 


Town.. 


-R.F.  D State- 


I  milk cows,  giving . 


-cans  of  milk  per  day. 


During  his  four  years  of  high 
school,  John  cleared  nearly  $1000 
and  his  farming  enterprises  are 
valued  at  more  than  $1500.  He 
received  $150  for  the  regional  Star 
Farmer  award. 


"I  see  by  the  paper  that  nine 
professors  and  one  student  were 
killed  in  a  wreck." 

"Poor  chap." 


Taxes  don't  worry  us  as  much  as 
lack  of  income. 


Barber  (shaving  a  customer): 
"Will  you  have  anything  on  your 
face  when  I've  finished,  sir?" 

Client:   "It  doesn't  seem  likely." 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


f^'^Clipper 


WAS  $2250 


BfTti  IR  trie  INKK»st  •lecTnc  untmmt, 
CLIPPER  bargain  ever  ottered.    Now  yua 

can  ret  a  genuine  Andis  —  the  orininal  sinsia 
unit  clipper  -  at  the  lowest  price  in  history. 
The  Andia  ia  easier  to  operate-ita  weight  reata 
on  the  animal  as  you  suide  it  with  the  form  fitting 
handle.  Haa  a  more  powerful,  fan  cooled  and  dust 
^•■l«d  motor  —  no  ahafta  or  atanda.  Kladea  run  on  hard- 
ened steel  roller  bearines—  are  Quickly  interchangeable  for  cli[>> 
ping  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  dogs, etc. TheAndia  iu  the  choice  of  load- 
Inir  Dairymen,  Army  Pests,  Hunt  Clabs,  and  Breeders  everywhere. 

Low  Cost  Operation     ::     A  Battery  Runs  It! 

YoQ  can  run  an  Andis  all  day  for  ■  faw  cants.  There  ia  a  model 
for  every  current:  Standard  tlO  volt  A<'  or  DC, only  $17,60.  Modela 
for  6  T.  storaffe  battery,  9  v.  DeLavel  Unit,  32  v.  liRht  plant,  220  v. 

Hisrh  Lino,  $2  extra.  20  feet  of 
unbreakable  rubber  -  covered 
cord  regular  equipment. 
Sand  only  St  (apecify  volt- 

Msncy-Bdok  GuarsntGe  'franTf (we  pay'^i^wt^T^ 

get    ygur   Andis   from    your 
Dealer.    Give  it  a  thorough  trial  for  10  days.  M  not  fully  aatit* 
liMi,  yMir  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 
ANDIS  CUPPCR  CO..  Oapt.       1 7-A  Racina.Wla. 


10  Days  Trial 


loracc 

(.     N      C     P      R     P 


Icmpl 


cmpie 


ORATED 


I  N  T  E 


•^  WEST    CHC  ST  lift    JH    PCNHSVuVAn  lA    ^ 

^  i 

IFOR  PICTURES  ENTERED 
IN     THE     REVIEW 

PICTURE     CONTEST 


CASH 


Prizes:  $5.00  if  picture  is  used  on  Front 
page,  $1.00  if  used  on   inside  page. 

Open  tO:  Members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  and  their 
families. 

Requirements  of  Picture:  clear,  sharp 

outlines/  attractive  background.  Farm 
subject  that  will  interest  others  on  its 
Merit 

Description  oF  Picture  (Brief) 

Identification  of  Sender 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned) 

She:  "Have  you  put  the  cat  out, 
darling?" 

Darling  (sleepily):  "Naw,  I  didn't 
even  know  it  was  on  fire!" 


I 


Farmer — Cows  give  more  milk 
if   you    treat    them    with   affection. 

City  Flapper:  A  milkman  will  do 
the  same  thing  and  besides— who 
wants  to  kiss  a  cowl 


Dairy  Product  Prices  Weaken 


BUTTER  prices  reached  a  new  2- 
year  high  in  December.  The 
price  of  92-score  butter  at  New  York 
opened  in  December  at  34.5  cents, 
advanced  to  36  cents,  where  it  held 
from  December  6  to  17,  then  drop- 
ped back  to  33^  cents  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  months  average 
was  34.86  cents  as  compared  with 
30. 1 3  cents  in  December  1 939. 

tream  prices  at  Philadelphia 
ranged  from  $16.50  to  $1  7.00  per  40- 
quart  can  of  40  percent  cream  the 
first  week  of  December.  With  the 
drop  in  butter  prices  the  cream  price 
then  eased  off  to  a  range  of  $1 5.00  to 
$17.00  per  can  during  Christmas 
week.  This  was  equivalent  to  about 
$1.95  per  hundred  pounds  of  4  per- 
cent milk,  as  compared  with  the 
December  Class  1 1  price  of  $1 .92  per 
hundred  pounds,  f.o.b.  Philadelphia. 

Class  II  and  III  prices,  which 
are  based  on  butter,  have  been  given 
a  corresponding  boost.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1939,  the  Class  II  price  of  4 
percent  milk  was  $1.70  per  hundred- 
weight, f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  while  in 
December,  1 940,  the  price  was  $  1 .  92 . 
The  Class  III  price  for  the  same 
periods  increased  from  $1 .26  to  $1 .44 
per  hundred  pounds.  These  higher 
Class  1 1  and  Class  1 1 1  prices,  plus 
generally  higher  Class  I  percentages, 
should  help  to  increase  the  Decem- 
ber average  weighted  price. 

Milk  deliveries  for  the  week  end- 
ing December  21  averaged  249 
pounds  per  day  per  dairy  in  the 
Philadelphia  market,  as  compared 
with  the  season's  low  of  239  pounds 
during  the  week  ending  November 
23,  according  to  reports  issued  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
of  the  USDA.  Daily  milk  deliveries 
per  producer,  according  to  Inter- 
State  data,  averaged  1 1  pounds 
more  in  November,  1940,  than  in 
November,  1939. 

Another  Federal  Government  re- 
port says  "Despite  the  third  sharpest 
decline  on  record,  milk  production 
per  cow  in  the  United  States  on 
December  I,  was  still  a  record  high 
for  the  date."  According  to  this 
report,  milk  production  per  cow  in 
New  Jersey  was  down  0.6  pound 
from  last  year  while  Pennsylvania 
production  was  up  0.5  pound  and 
Maryland  production  showed  an 
increase  of  0.6  pound  per  day. 

Fluid  milk  sales  increased  3.11 
percent  in  November  as  compared 
with  a  year  earlier,  according  to 
reports  from  leading  distributors  to 
the  Milk  Industry  Foundation.  Milk 
company  payrolls  decreased  1.24  per 
cent  and  employment  decreased  2.25 
percent  for  the  same  period. 

Fluid  milk  prices  to  producers  in 


other  markets  were  either  stable 
or  showed  some  increase.  No  reduc- 
tions were  reported.  The  Class  1 
price  to  producers  advanced  in  the 
following  Ohio  markets:  Akron,  25 
cents  per  hundredweight;  Columbus, 
27  cents;  Cleveland  and  Canton,  30 
cents;  Cincinnati,  35  cents;  with  one 
cent  per  quart  increase  in  consumer 
prices  being  reported  at  Akron  and 
Columbus.  Other  Class  I  increases 
were  reported  at  Indianapolis.  Ind., 
29  cents;  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  25  cents;  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
12  cents;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  1  7  cents. 

Evaporated    milk    production 

during  November  totaled  1 34  mil- 
lion pounds,  8  percent  over  Novem- 
ber of  last  year.  Production  for  the 
first  1 1  months  of  1940  was  14  per- 
cent over  the  same  period  of  1939, 
Storage  supplies  of  evaporated  milk 
on  December  1  were  226  million 
pounds,  a  sharp  decrease  from  No- 
vember 1,  but  still  20  percent  more 
than  on  December  I  a  year  ago. 
Prices  received  by  producers  at 
condenseries  averaged  $1.52  per 
hundredweight  for  3.5  percent  milk 
in  November,  up  12  cents  from  Oc- 
tober and  4  cents  over  last  year. 

Dry  skimmilk   production  for 

November  totaled  22  million  pounds, 
an  increase  of  2  million  pounds  over 
the  same  month  the  previous  year. 
However  the  stocks  on  hand  on 
December  1 ,  1 940,  approximated  36 
million  pounds  as  compared  with 
about  28  million  pounds  one  year 
earlier.  Dry  skimmilk  averaged  6'/2 
cents  jjer  p>ound  in  November,  a 
slight  improvement  over  October, 
but  was  about  P^  cents  less  than  a 
year  earlier. 

Imports  of  cheese  approximated 
2  million  pounds  in  October,  1940, 
nearly  10  million  pounds  less  than 
during  October,  1939.  For  the  first 
10  months  of  1940,  cheese  imports 
totaled  28  million  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  49  million  pounds  one 
year  earlier.  In  terms  of  3.5  percent 
this  would  be  equivalent  to  about 
210  million  pounds  of  whole  milk. 

Exports  of  butter  for  the  first  10 
months  of  1940  were  about  2,400,000 
pounds  as  compared  with  1,800,000 
pounds  for  the  same  period  one  year 
earlier.  Exportation  of  cheese  in- 
creased only  28,000  pounds,  but 
processed  cheese  and  cheese  spreads 
increased  nearly  500,000  pounds. 
Exports  of  condensed  milk  for  the 
period  of  January-October,  1940, 
inclusive,  increased  from  2  million 
to  20  million  pounds  and  evaporated 
milk  exports  for  the  same  period 
increased  from  23  million  to  108 
million  pounds. 

Feed  prices  for  December,  1940, 
were  up  generally  from  1  to  10  per- 


January,  1941 

cent  over  November,  except  that 
corn  meal  was  slightly  lower.  The 
December,  1940.  prices  as  compared 
with  December,  1939,  showed  wide 
changes  varying  from  a  20  percent 
decrease  (linseed  meal)  to  a  16  per- 
cent   increase     (corn     meal). 


DECEMBER,  1940 

,  BUTTER  PRICES 

92-Score, 

Solid  Pack 

Date     Philadelphia 

New  York 

Chicago 

2 

35'/4 

34'/, 

34    « 

3 

36 

35'/4 

343/4 

4 

36 

35>/4 

343/4 

5 

36'/4 

35'/i 

35 

6 

36  V4 

36 

351/4 

7 

— 

— • 

35'/4 

9 

36*4 

36 

35'/4 

10 

36  H 

36 

35'/4 

II 

3614 
36  <4 

36 

351/4 

12 

36 

35'/, 
35'/5 
35'/^ 
35'^ 

34'/^ 

13 

36% 

36 

14 

— 

— 

16 

361/4 

36 

17 

363/4 

36 

18 

351/4 

34</2 
341/ 

19 

35 '/4 

34 

20 

35</4 

341/I 

333/4 

21 

— 

33'/4 

23 

34 '/4 

333/4 

32'/, 

24 

— 

33'/2 

32'/J 

26 

34 

33'/^ 

32'/4 

27 

34 

33"/4 

32'/^ 

28 

— - 

— 

32'/, 

30 

33  % 

331/4 

32'/^ 

31 

3V/i 

33 

32'/, 

Average 

35.66 

34.86 

34    19 

Nov.  '40 

33.79 

33.13 

32  43 

Dec.  '39 

30.31 

30.15 

29.54 

Meeting  Calendar 

January  8     District  7  dinner  meeting     I  los- 

tetter's   Play    Barn.    Bird-In-Hand.    Pa 
I  1 :00  A.M. 
January    8     District    6.    Meeting    of    Local 

officers  and  delegates     Kempton   llotel- 

7:30  P.M. 
January   9     District    17.    Meeting   of  Local 

officers      and     delegates     Court      I  louse, 

Doylestown,  7:30  P  M. 
January    \0     District   25   dinner   meeting 

Smithsburg.  Md..  Community  Hall.  1115 

A.M. 

January  13  Lancaster  Inter-State  Milk 
Marketing  Meeting  Farm  Bureau  Build- 
ing. Lancaster,  1 :30  P.M. 

January  14  Dinner  meeting  of  Deerfield  & 
Bridgeton  Locals  Stowe  Creek  School. 
6:30  P.M. 

January  \y  Burlington  County  Dinner 
Meeting  Columbus  Grange  Hall  6  30 
P.M. 

January  Xb     Trenton  Inter -State  Milk  Mar- 

^ting    Committee     \9   W.    State    Street. 

Irenton.  N.  j. 
January    \7     District    I    Dinner    meeting- 

Keystone    Grange    Hall.    Trappe.     11.00 

A.M. 

January  20-24  Pennsylvania  Farm  Shou)— 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 

January  2]  South  Jersey  Inter-State  Milk 
Marketing  Committee    Woodhnry    N     J 

January   23-}f',7m,ng/on    Inter-State   Milk 
Marketing  Committee     Newark    Del 
mV'^^.  '^^i<'ona.Huntingdon  Inter -State 
Milk    Marketing     Committee     I  lollidays- 
Durg.  Pa  -^ 

January  28     Joint  dinner  meeting  of  Coch- 
ranotlle.  Oxford  and  Keml,lesville  Locals 
»^resbyterian  Church.  Oxford.  Pa  .   12  00 
noon. 

^^H^e2    ^^A     ^"^.  J'^^'y    Agricultural 
JVeek  and  Farm  Show     Trenton.    N.   J. 

H^rnT  ^5     ^"'r(^'   f^  thinner  meeting    - 

Huntingdon.      Hour    and    place    to    be 

announced. 
January     M^  Dinner     meeting     of    Salem 

%oo^lown     6-     Mullica     Hill    Locals    '- 
F.ul^*'?'^"  ^'*n»e  Hall.  6:30  P.M. 

ctr^/^   7?'""'''  r*^''"^'  ^<>"^^^rx  Lan- 

Churrk   n^"°''''^',("^  r.^^*^"'*     Methodist 
Febru„.    •?"^/:''^'"^'  P*-  '2.00  noon 

ton     ^H  7   -^'-'r/c;    8    meeting   -Kimber- 

Ma?rk  4     n .  f""^  P'*"  ^"^  ^  announced. 
utl^fP'''''"'  '' 'Jr^f^<^on  meeting  of 

Post  wf '""/p""''   ^^'^^'^'^     Greyhound 


Field  and  Test  Department 

November,  1940,  Report 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  during 
November.  1940. 

Farm  Calls 1526 

Non-Farm  Calls 356 

^.'•^  •••.^'i  •••  *.       «  WOt-O , J/O^ 

Plants  Investgated  (first  half  Nov.)  23 

(second  half  Nov.)  27 

I  lerd  Samples  Tested 348 

Brom  TTiymol  Tests j  46 

Miscroscopic  Tests 44 

Membership  Solicitations 129 

New  Members  Signed 21 

Local  Meetings 58 

Attendance I26l 

District  Meetings |  3 

Attendance |28 

Committee  Meetings I0 

Attendance n4 

Other  Meetings \2 

Attendance 1035 
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Eastern  Visitor:  "Has  the  advent 
of  the  radio  helped  ranch  life?" 

Pinto  Pete:  Til  say  it  has.  Why, 
we  learn  a  new  cowboy  song  every 
night,  and,  say,  we've  found  out 
that  the  dialect  us  fellers  have  used 
fer  years  is  all  wrong." 

"Darling,  let  me  see  the  cook 
book  you  used.  This  cake  tastes 
like  a  typographical  error," 


Classified  Exchange 

Classified  advertisements  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Review  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  word, 
$1.00  minimum  F>er  insertion.  Elach 
initial  and  abbreviation  counts  as  one 
word.    Cash  with  order. 


CLIPPERS 


New  parU— 'CLIPPER  SPECIALISTS"— Repair- 
ing. Clipper  blades  of  all  kinds  resharpened.  Blades 
returned  next  mail.ySatisfaction  guaranteed.  En- 
close 50«f  each  set.  Old  concern.  Nutley  Grind  & 
Repair  Co.,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC 

MILKER 

THE  DE  LAVAL  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  is  far 
and  away  the  first  choice  of  dairymen  because  it  is 
indisputably  first  in  every  phase  of  milking  perform- 
ance; first  in  best,  fastest,  cleanest  milking— first  in 
time  and  labor  saving — first  in  highest  quality  milk 
production— first  in  simplicity  and  dependability.  These 
are  just  a  few  of  the  all-important  reasons  why  the 
wonderful  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  gets  first  con- 
sideration from  dairymen  who  have  decided  that  their 
purchase  of  a  milker  must  be  a  profitable  investment 
m  year  after  year  better  milking. 

When  you  think  of  better  milking,  think  first  of  the 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker.  The  only  way 
to  judge  and  really  understand  its  unequaled  milking 
performance  is  to  try  it  on  your  own  cows.  Your  local 
De  Laval  Dealer  will  gladly  arrange  such  a  free  trial 
with  absolutely  no  obligation  to  you. 


The  De  Laval  Mag- 
netic Speedway  Milker 
can  be  purchased  on 
such  easy  terms  that 
it  will  pay  for  itself 
while  in  use. 


DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

De    Laval    World's    Standard    Series    un- 
matched  for  performance, 
quality,    convenience    and 
beauty.     De  Laval  Junior 
Series    offers 
De  Laval  qual- 
ity and  per- 
formance   in 
smaller    capac- 
ity   machines 
which  can  now 
be     furnished 
with     electric 
motor   drive. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO..  DepL  61  IS 

New    York,    165    Broadway 

Chicago,   427   Randolph   St. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 
Please  send  me,  without    (      Milker       Q 
obliKation,   full  infor-   <      Separator  Q 
mation  on  (      check  which 

Name     ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Town     

State RFD No.  Cows. . . . 
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Define  Contract 
Responsibility 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  delegates 
on  November  25-26  there  was 
some  discussion  as  to  the  best  means 
of  getting  information  to  our  mem- 
bers, so  as  to  outline  in  detail  the 
members'  obligation  in  meeting  the 
:-^ — «^o  rtf  fK*»  market.      This 

discussion  was  brought  up  so  as  to 
clarify  the  responsibility  of  the 
Cooperative  and  the  member  should 
a  member  lose  an  "A"  market  or  be 
demoted  from  an  "A"  to  a  "B"  mar- 
ket. The  marketing  agreement 
makes  no  provision  for  guaranteeing 
a  special  market  to  any  member  but 
does  guarantee  all  members  a  market 
as  long  as  the  requirements  of  the 
market  are  met  by  the  member. 

This  subject  was  discussed  thor- 
oughly by  the  Board  of  Directors 
who,  at  their  meeting  on  September 
21-22,  1939,  adopted  the  following 
resolution  to  cover  these  points: 

'^Producers  shall  maintain  their 
dairies,  coWs,  barns,  utensils  and 
other  equipment  used  in  producing  and 
transporting  milk  <»'  cream,  and  the 
condition  of  their  milk  or  cream,  in- 
cluding butterfat  content,  temperature, 
bacteria,  sediment,  quality,  etc.,  in 
conformity  with  such  standards,  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  fixed  or  made 
by  the  state,  county,  municipality, 
town  or  township  where  said  milk  or 
cream  is  marketed  or  is  to  be  marketed, 
or  where  a  market  has  been  found  by 
the  Cooperative  for  said  milk  or 
cream. 

"Producers  shall  maintain  their 
dairies,  cows,  barns,  utensils  and 
other  equipment  used  in  producing  and 
transporting  milk  or  cream  and  the 
condition  of  milk  or  cream,  including 
the  butterfat  content,  temperature, 
bacteria  count,  sediment,  quality,  etc. 
and  its  minimum  quantity,  in  con- 
formity with  the  standards,  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  approved  dealer  to 
whom  their  milk  is  shipped  or  is  to  be 
shipped. 

"When  a  producer  fails  to  comply 
with  the  standards,  rules  and  regu- 
lations fixed  under  the  Producer  s 
Marketing  Agreement,  the  Coopera- 
tive shall  not  be  responsible  for  the 
disposition  of  such  producer  s  milk- 
"The  Cooperative  shall  not  be 
responsible  to  any  producer  for  loss 
of  his  'A'  bonus,  or  any  part  thereof, 
when  such  producer  is  laid  off  or 
demoted  as  an  'A'  producer.'* 


Customer:  "Listen,  barber,  I'll 
never  make  the  train  at  the  speed 
you're  shaving  me.  Suppose  you 
hold  the  razor  still  and  I'll  wiggle  my 
face." 


Laughter  may  not  be  convincing 
but  it  often  sweeps  the  cobwebs 
from  the  brain. 


MILKIPRODUCERS  REVIEW 


USE   THE 


GBT 


lV-?^ 


We  are  dairymen  ourselves  and  not  mere 
theorists.  Photo  shows  170-acre  dairy  farm 
owned  by  L.  S.  Riford,  president  of  The 
Beacon  Milling  Co.  This  modern  farm  is 
used  in  experimental  work  on  dairy  feeds 
by  P    E.  Newman,  Beacon  Dairy  Specialist 


It  makes  no  difference  whether 
you  have  five  cows  or  several  hun- 
dred, you  will  benefit  by  using  the 
famous  concentrate — Beacon  Test 
Cow  Ration. 

In  the  four  years  since  this 
ration  was  first  put  on  the  market, 
three  world-production  records 
have  been  made  with  it.  But  you 
may  not  be  interested  in  world 
records.  What  you  want  is  more 
production  from  your  cows — pro- 
duction that  holds  up  throughout 
their  entire  lactation. 


More  than  90  head  of  purebred  Guernsey 
cattle  representing  some  of  the  best  blood 
lines  in  the  breed  are  kept  on  Mr  Riford's 
farm. 


That  is  exactly  what  Beacon 
Test  Cow  Ration  is  made  to  do: 
First,  it  will  help  you  get  maxi- 
mum milk  production.  Second,  it 
will  help  to  maintain  the  health, 
flesh  and  body  reserves  of  your 
cows  during  the  entire  lactation, 
thus  encouraging  continuous  high 
milk  production. 

IT'S  A  SAFE    RATION 
TO   FEED 

Beacon  Test  Cow  Ration  is  a 
bulky,  palatable  and  safe  ration. 
You  can  feed  it  to  your  cows 
heavily  and  not  worry  about  their 
going  "off  feed"  or  having  any  other  ill  effects.  The  ration  contains  4^/4%  fat, 
18%  protein,  9%  fibre.  Principal  ingredients  include  linseed  oil  meal,  heavy 
crushed  oats,  wheat  bran,  corn  distillers'  grains  and  corn  meal.  Small  amounts 
of  soy  bean  meal,  cotton  seed  meal,  and  corn  gluten  feed  add  to  the  balance 
and  variety  of  proteins.  Just  enough  molasses  is  used  to  tie  in  the  smaller 
particles  and  provide  a  slightly  sweet  taste.  Every  ingredient  used  in  this 
ration  is  of  highest  quality. 

It  is  economical  to  feed  for  high  production.  Start 
your  herd  on  this  feed.  Get  it  from  your  nearest  Beacon 
Dealer. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

We    o/so    make   feeds    for    beef    cattle,    horses,    swine,    goats, 
rabbits,   dogs,  chickens,   turkeys,   ducks   and  game   birds. 


BEACON  Dairy  Rations 
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Inter^State  Host  March   4-5   To 

North-Eastern  Dairy  Conference 


I 


ON  MARCH  4  and  5  dairy  leaders 
from  II  Northeastern  States 
will  meet  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  hotel  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  sixth  annual  Northeastern  Diary 
Conference.  This  Conference  func- 
tions as  a  clearing  house  of  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  dairymen  and 
includes  consideration  of  marketing, 
legislation,  sanitation  and  education- 
al problems.  No  resolutions  are 
adopted,  talks  and  discussions  being 
intended  as  a  means  of  opening  up 
problems  and  bringing  out  new 
developments  concerning  them. 

Active  in  the  Conference  are 
leaders  of  established  dairy  cooper- 
atives, state  milk  control  officials, 
representatives  of  general  dairy  or- 
ganizations, economists  and  dairy 
specialists  from  agricultural  colleges 
in  the  Northeast  territory  and  also 
representatives  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

All  Dairynnen  Invited 

The  meetings  are  open  to  the 
public  and  all  dairymen  are  especial- 
ly invited  to  attend  the  general 
sessions. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  program  is 
in  the  process  of  development. 
The  major  subjects  have  been  out- 
lined and  invitations  extended  well- 
known  authorities  in  the  various 
states  to  participate.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  to  give  details  of  the 
program  at  this  time. 

The  Conference  will  open  on 
Tuesday   morning,    March   4,    with 

E.  G.  Woodward  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
president  of  the  conference,  serving 
as  chairman.  Benjamin  H.  Welty, 
president  of  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers* Cooperative,  which  is  the 
host  organization,  will  welcome  the 
delegates  and  visitors. 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed during  the  Conference  is  a 
broad  exploration  of  the  price  situa- 
tion confronting  dairymen.     Dr.  F. 

F.  Lininger,  vice  dean  of  agriculture 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  will 
serve  as  chairman  of   this  session. 

Will  Discuss  Advertising 

Another  subject  which  will  be 
discussed  is  the  advertising  program 
recently  inaugurated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Dairy  Association  and  means 
and  methods  whereby  a  larger 
representation  of  producers  can  par- 
ticipate in  this  activity. 

The  new  food  and  drug  act  on 
labelling  regulations  affecting  dairy 
products  will  be  discussed  by  Charles 
H.  Wilson,  counsel  for  the  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Fed- 
eration. 


A  nationally-known  figure  in  agri- 
culture is  being  invited  to  give  the 
principal  address  at  the  banquet 
which  is  scheduled  for  the  evening 
of  March  4. 

One  of  the  sessions  will  be  devoted 
to  the  inter-relations  of  cooperative 
members,  cooperative  managements, 
the  market  and  the  public. 

Recent  developments  in  the  con- 
trol of  Bang's  disease  will  be  one  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Conference, 
which  will  also  include  reports  of 
standing  committees,  including  a 
committee  on  disease  control,  on 
herd  replacements,  on  statistical 
information  and  on  consumer  rela- 
tionships. 

Lauterback  Speaks 

Many  milk  producers  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  Arthur  H.  Lauterbach, 
formerly  general  manager  of  the 
Inter-State  and  now  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Pure  Milk  Association  in 
Chicago,  appears  on  the  program 
at  one  session,  but,  until  the  program 
is  more  complete,  it  is  impossible 
to  state  the  day  or  hour. 


The  final  session  will  be  confined 
to  the  business  affairs  of  the  Con- 
ference, including  the  appointment 
of  commit tes  and  election  of  of- 
ficers.  in  addition  to  Mr.  Wood- 
ward as  president,  officers  include 
B.  B.  Derrick,  general  manager  of 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  vice  presi- 
dent;  W.  Bruce  Silcox  of  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  secretary;  and  0.  H 
Hoffman.  Jr.,  treasurer.  f 

Write  For  Program 

Pennsylvanians  who  are  active  in 
an  official  capacity  in  the  Conference 
include  also  C.  I.  Cohee,  president 
of  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Consumer  Relation- 
ships; and  F.  P.  Willits.  Jr.,  Inter- 
State  statistician,  and  John  S, 
Pfautz  of  the  Pennsylvania  Millt 
Control  Commission  members  of  tlit 
Committee  on  Dairy  Statistics. 

A  complete  program  will  be  sent 
to  all  delegates  and  officers  oi 
Locals  as  soon  as  available  and  to 
any  other  Inter-State  member  upon 
request. 


Horaepower,  toda]/i 
and  tomorrow'*,  m 
the  Joseph  P.  Mt- 
Makin  farm,  5l 
Georget,  Delauwi 
Picture  tent  by  Wil 
Ham    C.    McMaB 


Women's  Co-op  Market 
Does  Good  Business 

The  Atlantic  Farm  Women's  Co- 
operative Market,  which  was  de- 
scribed in  considerable  detail  in  the 
August,  1940.  issue  of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review,  closed  its  1940, 
season  with  gross  receipts  of  more 
than  $7,500.  It  is  expected  that  the 
market  will  re-open  early  in  March. 
This  is  a  true  cooperative  enter- 
prise, with  each  member  owning 
two  shares  of  stock  purchased  at 
$25  a  share.  The  products  sold  in- 
clude fresh  vegetables,  chickens, 
eggs  and  poultry  from  the  farms  of 
members,  and  pies,  cakes,  bread 
and  numerous  other  dishes  prepared 
in  their  own  kitchens.  A  self- 
governing  committee  insists  on  high 
standards  for  all  articles  sold. 


It  is  reported  that  many  of  tk 
women  are  using  their  proceeds  froi 
this  market  for  improvements  it 
their  homes. 


"What's  that  you  call  your  mule? 

"I  call  him  Cooperation,"  answer^ 
the  old  colored  man. 

"How  did  you  come  to  give  hw 
such  a  name?" 

"Fum  studyin'  de  animal  W 
readin'  de  papahs.  Dat  mule  if 
mo'  blame  an'  abuse  dan  anytim 
else  in  de  township,  an'  goes  ahea' 
doin*  his  work  jes  de  same." 


Sit  Tight 


The  happiest  men  are  those  W"" 
are  thankful  for  life's  responsibilitie 
not   alone   for   its    prizes   and  P* 


is  about  the  only  safe  thing  to  do  right 
now.  More  people  are  working,  but 
their  wages  generally  are  the  same; 
consumption  is  up  over  a  year  ago  but 
so  is  production;  feed  supplies  are 
plentiful ;  cow  population  is  on  the 
increase;  our  export  markets  are  gone 
and  some  of  the  producers  of  these 
"lost  market"  crops  are  bound  to  turn 
to  milk  production. 

The  New  Jersey  Milk  Control  Act 
expires  in  the  spring;  the  decision  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  with 
respect  to  consignment  has  rendered 
the   Pennsylvania   Act    impotent;    the 


New  York  Market  is  in  a  turmoil  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  given 
notice  that  the  New  York  order  is  to  be 
suspended  February  28. 

But  there  is  one  thing  we  can  be 
doing  now.  We  can  use  this  time  to 
increase  our  membership  and  husband 
our  resources  of  morale  and  money  in 
order  to  act  effectively  when  the  way 
becomes  clear. 


R  Y.  Order  to  Be  Suspended 
—New  Producer  Vote  Called 


sessions. 


S 


THE  future  of  orderly  milk  mar- 
keting in  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan area  is  in  pretty  much 
of  a  fog  as  this  issue  of  the  Review 
goes  to  press.  On  page  2  of  the 
January  issue,  attention  was  called 
to  the  result  of  the  referendum  on 
amendments  to  the  New  York 
Federal-State  milk  marketing  order 
and  that  the  proposed  amendments 
failed  to  win  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority  of  producers. 

The  same   article   stated    that   a 
second  referendum  would  be  held  so 
as  to  give  producers  an  opportunity 
to  again  express   themselves,    inas- 
much as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  feel  compelled  to  suspend  the 
marketmg  order  if  the  amendments 
tailed  to  win  the  required  approval. 
As  a  result  of  this  action  several 
producer  groups  petitioned,   in   the 
^ederal  Court  at  Washington.  D.  C. 
tor  an  injunction  to  prevent  (I)  a 
new  referendum  and  (2)  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  order  on  February  1   as 
indicated  by  the  Secretary  as  being 
tne  other  alternative. 

Injunction  Obtained 

This  injunction   was   granted   on 

the  grounds  that  the  secretary  had 

tated    that    the    order    would    be 

suspended  as  a  matter  of  "policy." 

tK«f  ^["^^  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  order  could  not  be  suspend- 
ed unless  and  until  he  (Secretary 
of  Agn culture)  finds  that  said  orde^ 
rZ",-  ^1  ^^"^  ^^  force,  or  any 
provision  thereof,  obstructs  or  does 
'^ot  tend  to  effectuate  the  declared 


policy  of  said  Act  of  Congress." 
(the  Act  of  Congress  refers  to  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act). 

This  action  was  handed  down  by 
Justice  Jennings  Bailey  on  January 
16,  and  on  January  18  a  release  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced the  suspension  of  the  New 
York  milk  order  as  of  February  28. 
This  release  read  in  full  as  follows: 
"Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude 
B.  Wickard  late  yesterday  suspended 
the    Federal    order    regulating    the 
handling  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  marketing  area,  effec- 
tive at  1 1 :59  P.M..  E.S.T..  February 
28,1941. 

"The  order   to   suspend   followed 
finding     by     the     Secretary,     after 
consideration  of  evidence  introduced 
at  public  hearings  last  October  and 
other    evidence    available    that    the 
New  York  order  as  amended,  and  as 
now    in    effect,    'unreasonably    dis- 
criminates   between     handlers    and 
between    producers   selling    milk    to 
handlers   subject    to  such  order,  as 
amended,  and  is  unreasonably  dis- 
criminatory as  to  producers  in  other 
areas,   in   particular  producers   sell- 
ing milk  to  handlers  subject  to  the 
order   as   amended,    regulating    the 
handling    of    milk    in    the    Greater 
Boston,     Massachusetts,    marketing 
area,  and  that  the  order,  as  amended, 
regulating  the  handling  of  milk  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  milk  market- 
ing area  obstructs  and  does  not  tend 
to  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of 
the  act.' 


"Amendments  to  the  New  York 
order,  issued  by  the  Secretary,  after 
consideration  of  testimony  given 
at  the  October  hearings,  were  sub- 
mitted to  producers  for  approval 
in  the  referendum  which  was  con- 
ducted during  December.  Produc- 
ers who  voted  in  this  referendum  did 
not  give  the  amendments  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  approval." 

Want  Order  Kept 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  at  this  time 
what  may  happen.     The  Metropol- 
itan   Cooperative    Milk    Producers' 
Bargaining    Agency    has    petitioned 
the     Secretary     of     Agriculture     to 
revoke  or  suspend  the  effective  date 
of    his    suspension    of    the    Federal 
order.      The   petition    also   requests 
that  a  hearing  be  held  on  the  amend- 
ments   that   were    rejected    by   pro- 
ducers   in    the    referendum    held    in 
December,  and  also  upon  the  pro- 
posals presented  by  the  Agency  at 
the  hearings  held  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  October,  but  which 
were  not  included  among  the  amend- 
ments on  which  the  referendum  was 
held.     Among  these  was  a  proposal 
for  upward  revisions  in  the  Class  I 
price  schedule. 

The  demand  is  quite  general  that 
something  be  done  to  prevent  sus- 
pension of  control  in  the  New  York 
market  as  it  is  feared  that  a  chaotic 
condition  is  sure  to  result  if  the 
market  is  thrown  entirely  on  its 
own.  especially  with  the  spring  flush 
approaching.  The  Cooperative  will 
continue  its  policy  of  working  for 
the  best  interests  of  its  members 
in  this  as  in  other  matters. 

New  Vote  Announced 

A    release  dated  January   29    and 

(Please  turn  to  page  5) 
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Cows  Need  Rest,  Too 

The  dairy  cow  that  is  allowed  a 
rest  (dry)  period  after  each  lactation 
can  be  expected  to  produce  from 
five  to  ten  percent  more  milk  an- 
nually than  a  cow  that  is  milked 
continuously  or  that  has  too  short 
a  rest  period,  says  Dr.  George  E. 
Taylor,  New  Jersey  Extension  Dairy- 
man. 


All  things  are  difficult  before  they 
are  easy. 


Inter-State  Members 
Farm  Show  Winners 

Inter-State  members  won  a  goodly 
share  of  the  prizes  in  the  dairy 
cattle  competition  at  Pennsylvania's 
Silver  Anniversary  Farm  Show. 

Among  the  prominent  and  fre- 
quent winners  in  the  Holstein  divi- 
sion were  W.  H.  Sheaffer  of  Hunts- 

ville.  Earl  L.  Groff,  Elvin  Hess  and 
Amos  H.  Mellinger  of  Strasburg.  A 
few  of  the  young  folks  also  took 
prizes,  not  only  in  the  4-H  division 
but  in  the  open  competition  too. 
Among  these  were  Meryl  and  Mar- 
tha Sheaffer  of  Huntsdale  and  J. 
Robert  Hess  of  Strasburg. 

Ayrshire  winners  found  the  name 
of  Lillian  H.  Landis,  East  Green- 
ville, in  almost  every  class,  while 
among  the  4-H  members  Betty 
Baker  and  C.  Bryan  Baker  of 
Carlisle  took  prizes  in  both  4-H  and 
the  open  classifications. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  win- 
ners in  the  Jersey  division  was  Mary 
C.  Folwell  of  Kemblesville.  whose 
Chambers  Rocks  Farms  entries  took 
ribbons  in  almost  every  classification. 

Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw  of  Hollidays- 
burg was  a  frequent  and  regular 
winner  in  the  various  Brown  Swiss 
classes,  entries  from  his  herd  win- 
ning, among  other  prizes,  the  Senior 
and  Grand  Champion  bull  awards 
and  the  Senior  and  Grand  Champion 
cow  awards. 

A.  M.  Kennel  of  Honey  Brook  was 
a  frequent  winner  in  the  Guernsey 
division,  including  first  prizes  in 
several  of  the  classes. 


G.  Clair  Smith 
Named  Master  Farmer 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  of 
ten  Pennsylvania  farmers  who  were 
given  the  award  of  Master  Farmer 
of  1940.  G.  Clair  Smith  of  Martins- 
burg  was  one  to  win  this  honor. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  which 
sponsors  this  contest  each  year, 
describes  Mr.  Smith's  accomplish- 
ment in  part  as  follows: 

"There  is  an  air  of  stability 
about  Smith  Homestead  in  Mor- 
rison's Cove.  And  well  there 
may  be,  for  on  this  160-acre 
Blair  county  farm  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  Clair  Smith  have  reared  and 
educated  a  family  of  nine  chil- 
dren. For  2  years  they  were 
tenants,  then  in  1924  bought  the 
place  and  have  made  it  an  out- 
standing general  farm  special- 
izing in  milk  production. 

"The  methods  employed  are 
modern,  but  the  principles  are 
old.  Field  crops  are  raised  by 
labor-saving  machinery  and  soil- 
improving  rotations,  but  they 
are  raised  to  feed  rather  than  to 
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sell.      Exceptions  are  apples,  po- 
tatoes,     sweet     corn     and     vege- 
tables.     For  this  is  a  diversified 
farm  with  the  emphasis  on  Hol- 
steins.      Nineteen  milk  cows  and 
12  head  of  young  stock  make  up 
the   herd.      Six   cows   each   made 
over  400  pounds  fat  and    10,000 
pounds  milk  last  year." 
Mr.  Smith  thereby  joins  a  select 
group    which    numoers    among    us 
membership  many  other  Inter-State 
members. 


} 
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Pennsylvania  Legislature 
Has  Two  Milk  Bills  | 

The  chances  of  legislation  whicli 
will  correct  the  "consignment"  loop- 
hole in  the  Pennsylvania  milk  con- 
trol law  seem  favorable.  This  is 
especially  so  inasmuch  as  Governor 
Arthur  H.  James,  in  his  message  to 
the  legislature,  suggested  that  an 
amendment  to  this  effect  be  enacted 

In  his  message  he  had  the  follow 
ing  to  say  concerning  milk: 

"Our  milk  problem  continues  to  be 
a  vexing  one.  In  the  absence  of  any 
new  program  which  appears  to  bean 
improvement  upon  the  one  now  in 
effect,  I  make  the  following  sugges^ 
tions;  first,  that  the  recently  discov 
ered  loophole  in  the  act  whict 
threatens  to  disrupt  all  State  control 
of  milk  be  plugged  by  an  amendment 
covering  the  producer-dealer  con 
signment  agreements  which  the 
courts  have  held  do  not  now  come 
within  the  control  of  the  Milk  Com 
mission.  Second,  I  suggest  studyoi 
the  relief  milk  program  to  determine 
whether  this  should  be  continued. 

A  bill.  No.  124,  was  introduced  ic 
the  Lower  House  of  the  legislature 
shortly  thereafter  which  provide; 
that  the  milk  control  law  be  re 
enacted  and  which  would  amend  the 
law  so  as  to  cover  consignmen: 
transactions. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Pen 
nsylvania  legislature  by  Senatoi 
A.  Evans  Kephart,  authorizing  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  to 
furnish  food,  including  milk,  to 
under-nourished  and  poor  schoo 
children,  without  cost  to  them 
This  bill  was  prepared  by  and  sub 
mitted  at  the  request  of  the  Boarc 
of  Education. 

It  is  believed  that  such  a  mov£ 
would  greatly  expand  the  market 
for  milk  and  other  protective  foods 
while  improving  the  nutrition  anc 
health  of  under-privileged  children 


She:  "Did  anyone  ever  tell  yo« 
how  wonderful  you  are?" 

Gob:  "I  don't  believe  they  ev« 
did." 

She:  "Then  where'd  you  get  th' 
idea?" 
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Have  You  Checked  Up  On 
Filing  Income  Tax  Return 

Perhaps  a  million  or  more  citizens 
who  never  before  filed  a  Federal 
income  tax  return  must  do  so  this 
year.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
lowering  of  the  exemptions  for 
single  individuals  from  $1000  to 
$800  gross  income  and  the  exemp- 
tion on  combined  incomes  of  married 
persons  from  $2300  to  $2000.  In 
other  words,  all  persons  whose 
income  in  the  respective  classifica- 
tions exceeds  those  new  lower 
amounts  must  file  an  income  tax 
return. 

We  urge  all  Inter-State  members 
to  consider  this  carefully  and  if 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  need 
for  filing  an  income  tax  return 
consult  the  nearest  representative 
of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
or  your  banker. 

The  forms  must  be  filed  on  or 
before  March  15.  1941.  and  the 
sooner  this  is  done  the  less  confusion 
will  result  the  last  few  days  when 
it  may  be  impossible  to  get  the 
service  and  attention  needed  in 
filling  out  a  return. 


Rural  Community  Needs 
Outlined  at  Conference 

The  Pennsylvania  Country  Life 
Conference  has  adopted  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  program  designed  to 
improve  the  economic,  social,  educa- 
tional and  health  status  of  rural 
citizens  of  the  state. 

Typical  of  the  policy  of  this 
Conference  is  the  scope  of  the  reso- 
lutions which  were  passed  at  the  1 940 
sessions  of  the  Conference. 

One  resolution  commended  the 
efforts  of  teacher  training  institu- 
tions toward  preparing  teachers  in 
traming  and  experience  to  meet  the 
practical  needs  and  problems  of  rural 
communities.  They  recommended 
further  that  all  such  teacher-training 
institutions  provide  courses  and 
training  for  the  teachers  which  will 
enable  them  to  work  effectively  in 
rural  schools  and  communities. 

Similar  recommendations  were 
adopted  for  theological  seminaries  in 
order  to  train  prospective  ministers 
so  they  will  be  better  able  to  meet 
the  problems  and  needs  of  rural 
communities. 

The  Conference  recommended 
the  increased  development  of  county 
libraries  and  the  enlargement  and 
extension  of  the  service  of  those  al- 
ready established. 

In  another  resolution  the  Con- 
ference urged  general  support  of  the 
movement  which  would  remove  the 
discrimination  between  teachers  in 
the  third  and  fourth  class  school 
districts. 

The  need  for  improved  hospital, 
n^edical  and  dental  services  in  rural 


communities  was  recognized  and  a 
study  was  recommended  in  order  to 
promote  improvement  in  those  re- 
spects. 

The  1941  Pennsylvania  Country 
Life  Conference  will  be  held  on  the 
campus  of  the  Indiana  State  Teach- 
ers' College,  Indiana,  Pa.,  Monday 
to  Wednesday,  August  4-6. 


A  Great  Producer 

•'  In  sending  in  this  picture  of 
Winterthur  Dad  Donsegis  Inka  Jasa, 
Wm.  E.  Reed,  herdsman  of  Winter- 
thur Farms,  suggests  that  perhaps 
this  great  cow  has  sent  more  milk 
through  Inter-State  than  any  other 
cow. 

Jasa  has  recently  completed  her 
ninth  yearly  production  record  of 
21,510.1   pounds  of  milk,  containing 


This  is  Winterthur  Dad  Donsegis 
Inka  Jasa,  who  has  produced 
169,879.5  pounds  of  milk  in  nine 
years,  believed  to  be  a  record  for 
an  "Inter-State"  cow. 

903. 1  pounds  of  butterfat.  Her  life- 
time production  for  the  nine  years 
is  169,879.5  pounds  of  milk,  con- 
taining 6751.4  pounds  of  butterfat, 
average  test  a  slight  fraction  under 
4  percent. 

Does  any  Inter-State  member 
own  or  know  of  another  cow  which 
has  sent  more  milk  through  Inter- 
State  than  this  Winterthur  pro- 
ducer? 

Incidentally,  this  picture  was  tak- 
en on  November  30,  1939,  when  Jasa 
was  1 1  years,  ten  months  old.  She 
calved  eight  days  later,  following 
which  her  production  record  of 
21,510  pounds  of  milk  was  made. 


O.  M.  Reed  Appointed 
Chief  of  Dairy  Division 

O.  M.  Reed  was  appointed  Chief 
of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  of  the 
USDA  on  January  1 ,  1 94 1 .  He  had 
served  as  acting  chief  for  22  months 
and  has  been  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  since  November,  1 933. 

Mr.  Reed,  as  Chief  of  the  Dairy 
Division,  will  continue  his  work  of 
development  and  administration  of 
the  dairy  product  and  milk  market- 
ing agreements  and  other  programs 
which  come  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Surplus  Marketing  Administra- 
tion. 


Among  Ourselves 

When  the  New  Holland  Local  held 
its  annual  meeting  last  fall,  George 
G.  Sauder,  who  served  as  the 
president  of  his  Local  in  the  Co- 
operative, and  previously  in  the 
Association  since  1919,  refused  to 
accept  the  nomination  for  president 
of  his  Local  another  time.  Mr. 
Sauder  is  discontinuing  his  dairy 
business  next  spring  and  expressed 
the  sincere  desire  that  an  active 
producer  be  elected  to  the  position. 
Guy  W.   Martin  succeeds  him. 

The  Lancaster  County  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Committee  elect- 
ed John  S.  Shenk  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr. 
Shenk  is  a  member  of  the  Lancaster 
Inter-State  Milk  Marketing  Com- 
mittee. 


Are  You  A  'Tucky''  Man 
— Or  Careful? 

Was  today  your  "lucky  day?" 
If  you,  as  a  dairyman,  handled  your 
herd  bull  without  the  benefit  of  a 
strong  and  safe  bull  staff  or  a 
solidly  constructed  safety  bull  pen — 
and  if  you  didn't  get  hurt  —then  it 
was  your  lucky  day,  according  to 
Dr.  Geo.  E.  Taylor,  Extension 
Dairyman  at  the  New  Jersey  College 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr  Taylor  points  out  that  it  is 
usually  the  "quiet"  bull  that  maims 
or  kills  its  caretaker. 

The  explamation  is  simple  enough. 
No  one  takes  chances  with  a  bull 
that  has  previously  been  cross  or 
ugly,  but  a  gentle  bull,  whether  in  a 
moment  of  playfulness  or  whether 
suddenly  turned  vicious,  is  just  as 
dangerous  as  the  ugliest  bull  that 
ever  made  its  caretaker  keep  his 
distance. 

The  danger  in  the  "gentle  bull"  is 
that  his  caretaker  carelessly  and 
unconsciously  sets  the  stage  for  a 
tragedy  every  time  he  handles  him 
without  a  staff  or  the  protection  of  a 
bull-proof  fence.  That  there  was  no 
tragedy  yesterday  does  not  mean 
there  will  be  none  today. 


Will  Vote  February  17 
On  New  York  Order 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

received  at  the  Intcr-State  office  Jan- 
uary  30,  stated  that  a  producer 
referendum  on  the  amendments  to  the 
New  York  Federal  State  milk  market- 
ing order  would  be  held  on  February 
17,  1941 .  The  amendments  on  which 
the  producers  will  vote  in  the  forth- 
coming referendum  are  the  same  as 
those  submitted  in  the  referendum  held 
in  December  and  which  failed  to 
receive  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary 
to  make  them  effective. 
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Prices  Paid  for  4.0^  Milk 
By  Philadelphia  Dealers 
Dec,   1940,   f.  o.   b.,  city  plant 

Abbotts  Dairies 2.63 

Baldwin  Dairies 2.57 

Breuninger  Dairies 2.79 

Engel  Dairy 2.80 

Gross  Dairy 2.77 

Harbisons'  Dairies 2.67 

Missimer  Dairies 2.78 

Suplee- Wills-Jones 2.65 

Sypherd's  Dairy 2.79 

South  Jersey  Prices 

F.  o.  b.  farm  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk. 
Class  I        Class  II      Class  III 
Dec.'40   $2.85  $1.65  $1.39 

Jan.'41      2.85  1.65  1.24 

Class  I  price  in  northern  New  Jersey 
markets  is  $3.00  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk, 
f.  o.  b.  farm,  Class  II  and  III  prices 
same  as  in  South  Jersey. 

The  price  of  4%  milk  of  each  class  is 
20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than 
the  price  of  3.5%  milk. 

Supplementary  Notes  to 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 

All     price     schedules     at     Pennsylvania 

.   markets  are  set   by  official  orders  of   the 

Pennsylvania    Milk    Control    Commission 

and    are    based    on    milk   containing   4.0% 

butterfat.       (Prices    in    the    Huntingdon, 

•  Mt.    Union    and    Tyrone    markets,    as    set 

' '  forth  in  Order  48,  effective   February    1 6, 

1940,  are  based  on  3.5%  milk  but  in  order  to 

obtain    uniformity    in    these    compilations, 

the  butterfat  differentials  have  been  added 

so  as  to  obtain  the  price  of  4%  milk  which 

is  here  reported.) 

Class  III  Price8~4.0%  Milk 

MARKET  DEC.  JAN. 

All  Penna.  Markets       $1 .  44  $1 .  29 

Md.  &  Del.  Stations        I   42  1 .  29 

Wilmington I   42  1 .  29 

Average  price  92-score  butter  at  New  York: 
Cents  Per  Pound 
First  Half   Last  Half         Monthly 
December    35  65  34.14  34.86 

January       31   28  30.90  31.07 

The  December  average  price  (in  bold 
face  type)  is  the  weighted  average  price 
paid  by  the  dealer  indicated,  according  to 
price  schedules  furnished,  or  as  determined 
from  statements  furnished  with  milk  checks 
and  checked  in  the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  premi- 
ums which  may  be  earned  by  the  producer. 

The  butterfat  differential  on  Class  1  and 
II,  also  on  Class  111  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  4  cents  for  each  point  (0.1%)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.0%. 

The  price  schedule  as  given  f.  o.  b.  any 
particular  market  applies  to  all  fluid  milk 
dealers  in  that  market. 


Classification  Percentages — December,  1940 

PENNSYLVANIA.  MARYLAND  and  DELAWARE 


J^^i^titi^^ 


Everytime    I   plan    a    good   meal, 
totnething^alwaya   happens    to   apoil 
fitr' 


Class  Bonus  to 

III  "/I"  Producer 

11.205  68.94%    Prod 
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3.03 
7.4 
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3.8 
6.4 
7.72 
4.1 
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59%   of  Prod, 
69%   of  Prod, 


78.89%    Prod, 


Class    Class 
Dealer  I         I A 

Abbotts  Dairies 71 .855    .  . 

Baldwin  Dairies 69 

Blue  Hen  Dairies 66.82 

Breuninger  Dairies 83 

Clover  Dairy  Co 75.68 

Eachus  Dairies  78  ! ! 

Engel  Dairy 86 

Fraims  Dairies 78.08 

Gross  Dairy 80 

Harbisons'  Dairies 73 

Hernig,  Peter,  Sons 40 

Hill  Crest  Farms 77.  1 

Hoffman's  (Hntdn) 34 

Martin  Century  Farms.       a87.  76 

May's  Dairy 61 

Missimer  Dairies 81 .39 

Mt.  Union  Dairies     1-15        86 
"  "       16-31        85 

Nelson  Dairies 64 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co.    37.  1 

Scott-Powell  Dairies 69 

Stegmeier,  Clayton 65 .  5         5 

Supplee- Wills-Jones 71.01 

Sypherd's  Dairy 85.4 

Walnut  Bank  Farms 83.  5 

Charles  G.  Waple  Dairies      87 . 4         8.5 

Wawa  Dairy  Farm 70 

Williamsburg  Dairy     1-15.    95  5 

"      16-31.    93  7 

NEW  JERSEY  {Percentages  of  Norm) 
Norm  Cream 

Abbotts  Dairies  "A" 100 

B" 105.25  2.25 

Castanea  Dairy  Co.  "A" 83  Balance 

Scott-Powell  Dairies xlOO 

Supplee- Wills- Jones 100 

a    Martin  Century  paid  in  December,  Class  1.  72.05%  at  $2.79;  15.71  %  at  $2.98:  Class  II 
10.05%  at  $1.88  and  2.19%  at  $1.92      (Prices  of  4%  Grade  B  milk  fob.  Lansdalt 
X      A    bonus  paid  on  59.9%  of  norm 


Class 
II 

16.94 

15 

10.09 

15 

12.55 

II 
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11.89 
20 
21 
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19.87 
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26 
18.61 


17 

60. 

25 

29. 

25. 


77%  of  Prod, 
7i.82%    Ci.  I 


Excess 

Balance 

64%  of  Ex, 

64%  of  Ex, 

Balance 
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Feed  Price  Summary  for  January,  1941 

Compiled  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative.  Inc. 
from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers. 

January         December   January  %  Change  Jan.,  W\ 

1941  1940  1940  compared  with 

\T/L  '"|r«^»«n*  ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T.)  Dec.  1940  Jan.  m 

WheatBran  32.54  32.77  33.52  -    .70  +     .06 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 41.01  40.91  42.92  +24  -  4.45 

Gluten  Feed  23%^  36.26  35.59  34.68  -|-l.88  -1-4.56 

Lmseed  Meal  34% 36.11  35.30  44.52  +2  29  -18.89 

Corn  Meal  35.17  36.23  34.26  -2.93  +2.66 

Mixed  Dairy  Rations  16%  35.26  36.32  35  72  -2  92  -    I  29 

24%  40.63  39.00  41.98  +4  18  -  3  22 

D  .   ^     .  32%  43.30  42.80  45.20  +I.I7  -  4.20 

Brewer  s  Grains 35.00  35.05  34  76  -      14  +69 


These  **Eye8"  Know  Beans 

Magic  eyes  have  won  a  place  in 
the  equipment  of  the  Michigan 
Elevator  Exchange  in  order  to  sort 
their  navy  beans  more  quickly  and 
effectively  than  can  be  done  by 
hand.  This  cooperative  has  installed 
a  battery  of  120  "photo-electric 
?ye8"  for  this  particular  purpose. 
Ihe  machine  separates  the  perfect 
beans  from  the  culls  at  the  rate  of 
two  tons  an  hour. 


Similar  machines  are  being  used 
in  the  South  to  sort  peanuts  and 
manufacturers  are  developing  still 
other  machines  to  sort  other  prod 
ucts. 


As  a  man  thinks  so  he  does- 
which  explains  why  some  of  us  a" 
such  silly  things  now  and  then. 


Prices  4%  Grade  "B"  Milk  r?b"  d\r:i  po^nt) 

Decemb«r  Averages  and  December  a^d  January  Schedules.     (Explanatory  Notes  at  bottom  of  page  and  on  Page  6.  Column  I .) 


!>••'-  i>.'«v.ry  Point  ''i;:::.':.S:'r 

Philadelphia  Dealers  Philadelphia.  Pa see  page  6 

Abbotts  Dairies  Coudersport.  Pa 2. 19 

[[  Curryville.  Pa 2.25 

Easton,  Md 2  29 

CjQshen,  Pa 2.37 

Kelton,  Pa 2.39 

Oxford,  Pa 2.39 

Port  Allegany.  Pa 2.19 

Spring  Creek.  Pa 2.16 

Allentown  Dairy  Co Allentown.  Pa 2.53 

Avondale  Farms  Dairy Bethlehem,  Pa i  .95^1   95 

Blue  Hen  Farms Wilmington,  Del 2.37 

Breuninger  Dairies.  . Richlandtown,  Pa 2.48 

Centerville  Producers'  Co-op Centerville,  Md 2.44 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington,  Del 2!50 

Duncan's  Dairy Springfield,  Pa 2.55 

Eachus  Dairies West  Chester,  Pa 2.66 

Fraims  Dairies.    Wilmington,  Del 2!  53 

Harbisons'  Dairies Brantsville,  Pa 2!39 

i!  .'.'     Byers.  Pa 2.39 

..      Carlisle.  Pa 2.39 

..      {;y'"\oc^'  Md 2.32 

Kimberton,  Pa 2.39 

2.33 
2.30 
2.33 


"8 


2.15 
2.10 
2.40 
2.72 

2.08 
2.55 


|2.67 


2.71 
2.55 

2.64 
2.51 


Massey,  Md 

;;        ;;  MiUviHe.  Pa g 

,  -      *  *'  Sudlersville,  Md g 

Harshbarger  Dairy Altoona.  Pa -2 

Hernig,  Peter,  Sons Boiling  Springs.  Pa d 

Hershey  Creamery  Co Greencastle.  Pa. 

Highland  Dairy  Co Doe  Run.  Pa ^ 

Hill  Crest  Farms Eddington,  Pa.. . .  be 

Hoffman's Bedford.  Pa £ 

,  ,  ,•  ,-;    • Huntingdon.  Pa v 

Johnson  J.  Ward Woodlyn.  Pa 

Keith  s  Dairy Altoona.  Pa. 

^"**"  V^ntury  Farms Lansdale.  Pa ^ 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy Chester.  Pa "S 

Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co Mt.  Union.  Pa. 

P  m    Sm!'!?^ Jeffersonville.  Pa « 

Pebble  Hill  Farm Doylestown.  Pa - 

h'enn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson.  Pa o 

bcott-Powell  Dairies Clayton.  Del .^ 

[[     New  Holland.  Pa S 

Pottstown.  Pa g 

o,   fl.  ,  ,  ^      ,         .  Snow  Hill,  Md C 

bheffeld  Condensed  Milk  Co Rising  Sun.  Md £ 

Megmeier,  Clayton Tamaqua.  Pa ^. 

Supplee- Wills-Jones  Milk  Co Bedford.  Pa 2.27 

Chambersburg,  Pa 2.33 

» .'.'   Hagerstown,  Md 2.26 

..  Harrington,  Del 2.32 

Huntingdon,  Pa 2.32 

Leaman  Place,  Pa 2 .  42 

Lewistown.  Pa 2.33 

Mercersburg,  Pa 2.33 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Del 2.32 

Nassau,  Del 2.30 

Princess  Anne,  Md 2.24 

«•  .,       ,,  ]*       "   Townsend,  Del 2.32 

Waynesboro,  Pa 2.33 

Swav*.K,   u   D    r^  ■  Worton,  Md 2.32 

^wavely   H.  R.  Dairy Pott 


2.23 
2.31 
2.39 
2.43 
2.20 
2.33 
2.55 


«• 


«« 


«( 


stown,  Pa. 


Respiration  may  give  one  a  start 
but  perspiration  keeps  one  going. 


Wr  ^if^'^^  ^°-  ^^''^'  °"'y> F.  O.  B.  Farm 2.25 

lurner  &  Wescott Glen  Roy.  Pa _ 

Ch«rll  r    w,  ^V^ Quakertown.  Pa 2.70 

>vawa  Uairy  Farms Wawa.  Pa 2.39 

e  amount  paid  on  account  was  equivalent  to  this  price. 

Class  I-A  price  of  $2.20  per  cwt.  of  4%  milk  applies  in  these  markets. 


CUm  I  l>ric« 
D«c.  &  Jan. 

$2.98 
2.38 
2.47 
2.56 
2.63 
2.65 
2.65 
2.38 
2.34 
12.70 
12.70 
2.77 
2.62 

2.77 

2.98 

t2.85 

2.77 

2.62 

2.62 

2.62 

2.56 

2.62 

2.58 

2.50 

2.58 

12.96 

2.58 

t2.85 

2.98 
t2.58 
t2.70 

2.98 
12.96 

2.98 

2.98 
t2.70 

2.98 

2.98 
t2. 96 

2.60 

2.66 

2.71 

2.44 

t2.96 
2.47 
2.55 
2.49 
2.58 
2.53 
2.67 
2.55 
2.55 
2.58 


2 
2. 

2. 
2. 
2. 


55 
47 
58 
55 
58 


t2.85 

2.65 

2.98 

t2.70 

2.98 


Class  II 

$1.92 
1.84 
1.85 
1.72 
1.87 
1.88 
1.88 
1.84 
1.83 
1.76 
1.76 
1.92 
1.87 

1.92 

1.92 

1.77 

1.92 

1.87 

1.87 

1.87 

1.72 

1.87 

1.72 

1.86 

1.72 

1.77 

1.87 

1.77 

1.92 

1.77 

1.76 

1.92 

1.77 

1.92 

1.92 

1.76 

1.92 

1.92 

1.77 

1.72 

1.88 

1.88 

1.72 

1.77 

1.85 

1.86 

1.72 

1.72 

1.86 

1.88 

1.86 

1.86 

1.72 

1.72 

1.72 

1.72 

1.86 

1.72 

1.77 

1.88 
1.92 
1.76 
1.92 


Prica 
January 

$1.74 
1.66 
1.67 
1.59 
1.69 
1.70 
1.70 
1.66 
1.65 
1.60 
1.60 
1.79 
1.69 

1.79 

1.74 

1.59 

1.79 

1.69 

I  69 

1.69 

1.59 

1.69 

1.59 

1.68 

1.59 

1.59 

1.69 

1.59 

1.74 

1.59 

1.60 

1.74 

1.59 

1.74 

1.74 

1.60 

1.74 

1.74 

1.59 

1.59 

1.70 

1.70 

1.59 

1.59 

1.67 

t.68 

1.59 

1.59 

1.68 

1.70 

1.68 

1.68 

1.59 

1.59 

1.59 

1.59 

1.68 

1.59 

1.59 

1.70 
1.74 
1.60 
1.74 
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February  1941 


Secondary  Markets 


LANCASTER 


gle  continues  his  schedule  of  being 
in  the  office  each  Tuesday  morning 


=^     or  by  appointment. 


The  Lancaster  Milk  Marketing 
Committee,  at  its  January  meeting, 
reviewed  the  local  market  situation. 
Although  supplies  of  milk  were 
ample,  all  member's  milk  was  moved 
satisfactorily.  Field  service  was 
in  demand  by  the  members,  partic- 
ularly in  the  checking  of  butterfat 
tests. 

Charles  E.  Cowan,  who  is  delegate 
to  the  Metropolitan  Co-operative 
Milk  Producers'  Bargaining  Agency, 
reported  on  the  meetings  of  that 
organization  and  the  status  of  the 
New  York  Federal-State  marketing 
order,  which  has  a  direct  effect  on 
producers  in  the  Lancaster  area,  a 
part  of  whose  milk  goes  to  New 
York. 

The  percentages  and  prices  on 
which  the  December  blended  price 
for  the  New  York  market  were 
determined,  are  as  follows: 


Classes 

Percentages 

Class  Prices 

I  Priced 

54.10 

$2,650 

I  Relief 

.74 

2.080 

II-A 

19.% 

2.130 

II-B 

1.70 

1.826 

II-C 

3.91 

1.676 

III-A 

3.67 

1.6% 

III-B 

.10 

1.826 

III-C 

10.37 

1.436 

III-D 

3.49 

1.401 

IV-A 

1.70 

1.326 

IV-BI 

.26 

1.382 

This  gives  a  blended  price  of 
$2.16  for  3.5  percent  milk  f.o.b. 
the  201-10  mile  zone,  with  the 
Lancaster  price  $2,195. 


TRENTON 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary, there  has  been  a  slight  increase 
in  milk  production  in  the  Trenton 
area.  This  increase  has  been  ab- 
sorbed without  any  inconvenience. 

Agricultural  Week  in  Trenton  at- 
tracted dairymen  from  all  parts  of 
the  state,  with  the  dairy  meetings 
and  banquet  well  attended. 

The  Trenton  Milk  Marketing 
Committee  has  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Castanea  Dairy 
concerning  the  1941  norms,  this 
agreement  being  submitted  to  the 
New  Jersey  Milk  Control  Board  for 
approval.  When  approval  is  ob- 
tained the  agreement  in  its  final 
form  will  be  mailed  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

The  Marketing  Committee  has 
changed  its  regular  meeting  date 
from  the  last  Wednesday  to  the 
last  Tuesday  of  each  month,  the 
next  meeting  being  scheduled  for 
Tuesday,  February  25. 

Market  Manager  Frederick  Shan- 


^^  ^' 


y^-f 
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Snow  or  no  snow,  these  ducks 
take  their  daily  swim.  Picture 
sent  by  Erskine  H.  Gardner,  Peach 
Bottom,  Pa. 

Future  Farming  Trends 
Forecast  by  Sociologist 

The  mechanization  of  farming 
coupled  with  downtrends  in  both 
urban  and  rural  population  promise 
to  give  rise  to  fewer  opportunities 
for  gainful  occupation  of  youth  in 
agriculture,  O.  E.  Baker,  senior 
social  scientist,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  emphasized  in  a  recent 
talk  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

The  traditional  "farm  ownership 
ladder"  is  becoming  inoperative,  he 
said.  A  young  man  can  not  start 
as  a  hired  hand,  because  few  farmers 
hire  help  any  more.  Difficulties  in 
renting  farms  also  promise  to  become 
greater  in  the  future  because  of  the 
necessity  for  exF>ensive  equipment 
to  operate  land  profitably. 

The  home  farm  does  not  provide 
employment  for  one  or  possibly 
two  of  the  owner's  boys  as  it  did  a 
few  decades  ago.  With  modern 
machinery,  a  neighbor's  holding 
must  be  purchased  or  rented  to 
furnish  work  for  one  industrious 
young  fellow.  Dr.  Baker  pointed  out. 

Many  city  people  are  buying  land 
because  they  feel  more  financially 
secure  in  its  ownership.  Part-time 
farming  will  become  more  common, 
he  predicted,  and  more  and  more 
city  workers  will  live  in  the  country. 
Much  of  the  land  which  these  people 
own  may  be  operated  by  neighboring 
farmers,  but  opportunities  to  run 
farms  will  be  fewer  in  the  future, 
he  thinks,  because  there  will  be 
fewer  farms. 


"And  were  you  little  once  like  I 
am,  grandpa?" 

"Of  course,  my  boy." 

"Gee,  you  musta  been  a  scream 
with  those  glasses  and  whiskers." 


Grains  Vary  In 
Grinding  Power  Needed 

Experimental  work  carried  on  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College  has 
shown  that  feeds  of  the  same  kind, 
of  a  similar  quality  and  the  same 
moisture  content,  may  require  dig- 
tinctly  different  amounts  of  power 
in  order  to  grind  them  to  a  certain 
fineness. 

This  may  explain  why  different 
lots  of  grain  will  produce  such  dif. 
ferent  results  when  fed  to  a  herd 
of  high-producing  cows.  It  is  prob- 
able  that  the  extremely  hard  grains 
are  not  chewed  as  thoroughly  and 
therefore  are  not  used  to  as  good 
advantage  as  the  softer  grains  of  the 
same  kind. 


Good  Pastures  Pay — 
Save  Labor,  Too 

Good  pastures  furnish  an  out 
standing  opportunity  to  dairymen 
who  wish  to  reduce  their  labor  costs. 
Extensive  experiments  in  practic- 
ally all  sections  of  the  country  have 
shown  time  and  again  that  a  good 
pasture,  properly  fertilized,  will  rank 
among  the  highest-paying  crops  on 
the  farm. 

The  further  advantage  of  having 
the  cow  do  her  own  harvesting  is 
especially  important  if  labor  should 
become  scarce  or  high-priced. 

An  experiment  at  the  New  Jersey 
dairy  research  farm  in  Sussex 
County  showed  that  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  as  much  as  $14.00  an 
acre  for  fertilizer  proved  to  be  an 
economical  practice  in  that  instance 
at  least. 

Not  only  does  good  pasture  pay 
its  way  as  it  goes  but  it  is  our  best 
means  of  conserving  the  soil  and 
preventing  erosion. 


District  Dinners  Attract 


It  is  twice  as  hard  to  crush  a  half 
truth  as  a  whole  lie. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work,  during 
December,  1940. 

Farm  Calls 911 

Non-Farm  Calls 280 

Butterfat  Tests 5079 

Plants  Investigated(first  half  Dec.)      *^ 
(second  half  Dec.)      20 

Herd  Samples  Tested 299 

Brom  Thymol  Tests '28 

Microscopic  Tests ^ 

Sediment  Tests 8 

Membership  Solicitations '00 

New  Members  Signed '• 

District  Meetings ' 

Attendance y. 

Committee  Meetings 'J. 

Attendance ^^ 

Other  Meetings 20 

Attendance 513' 


Record  Crowds  of  Members 


DISTRICT  DINNERS  are  the  order 
of  the  day  in  Inter-State  terri- 
tory during  January  and  Feb- 
riiarv  During  fanuarv  nine  such 
dinners  were  held,  some  being  Dis- 
trict-wide and  others,  because  of 
probable  attendance  or  available 
facilities,  were  confined  to  one  or 
two  Locals,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  District  holding  its  dinner  on 
another  day. 

A  Heavy  Schedule 

The  January  schedule  of  meetings 
included  one  held  by  District  7  on 
January  8;  District  25  on  January 
10;  Deerfield  and  Bridgeton  Locals 
of  District  23  on  January  14;  Bur- 
lington County  Local  of  District  2 
on  January  15;  District  I  on  January 
17;  the  Oxford,  Kemblesville  and 
Cochranville  Locals  of  District  I  I 
on  January  28;  District  15  on  Janu- 
ary 29;  District  13  on  January  30; 
and  the  Salem,  Woodstown  and 
Mullica  Hill  Locals  of  District  23  on 
January  3 1 . 

Among  the  speakers  at  this  heavy 
schedule  of  meetings  have  been  our 
general  manager,  O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr. 
who  has  appeared  on  the  program  at 
each    one;    our    president,     B.     H. 
Welty;  the  Honorable  D.  G.  Harry 
of  Maryland;  Dr.  Wm.  V.  Dennis, 
rural    sociologist     of     Pennsylvania 
State  College;  Joe  Nageotte,  dairy 
specialist     at     Pennsylvania     State 
College;    Dr.     Roger    W.     Corbett, 
director  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at   the   University  of 
Maryland;  F.  P.  Willits,  Jr.,  statisti- 
cian of  Inter-State;  Wm.  H.  Allen. 
New  Jersey's  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture; and  Robert  D.  McKinley,  staff 
worker   of   the   Philadelphia    Inter- 
State  Dairy   Council.     At   most  of 
these  meetings   the  director  of   the 
District,    the    fieldman    working    in 
the  area  and  one  or  more  delegates 
representing    the    Locals   also    took 
part  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Hoffman  Talks 

In  his  talks  to  members  Mr.  Hoff- 
man has  emphasized  the  work  of  the 
Cooperative  in  maintaining  satis- 
factory markets  for  members'  milk. 
He  has  reviewed  briefly  the  unset- 
tled conditions  facing  milk  pro- 
ducers and,  in  fact,  all  citizens  of 
our  country.  This  has  brought  out 
the  need  for  united  action  among 
milk  producers  and  the  dangers  that 
race  any  unorganized  group  should 
any  great  readjustment  become  nec- 
essary. 

In  discussing  the  cost  and  price 
situation  he  brought  out  that  there 
nave   been   only   slight    changes    in 


this  part  of  the  picture  during  the 
past  several  months,  with  increases 
and  decreases  in  cost  about  balanc- 
ing each  other. 

It  was  stated  that  farm  labor 
may  become  a  disturbing  factor  in 
the  production  cost  picture  during 
the  next  season,  and  in  such  in- 
stances those  producers  who  can 
depend  upon  family  labor  to  quite 
an  extent  will  be  at  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage over  those  who  must  hire 
all  of  their  farm  help. 

Mr.  Hoffman  made  a  brief  com- 
parison of  present  milk  prices  with  a 
year  ago.  He  stated  that  during  the 
fall  and  early  winter  months  milk 
prices  had  been  somewhat  better 
than  a  year  earlier,  due  primarily 
to  two  factors.  First,  there  was  a 
somewhat  higher  percentage  of  milk 
sold  in  Class  I;  and,  second,  the 
highpr  butter  prices  meant  higher 
prices  for  milk  going  into  Class  II 
and  Class  III. 

Corbett  Defines  Democracy 

Roger  W.  Corbett,  who  became 
director  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  last  September,  made  his 
first  appearance  in  that  capacity 
before  Inter-State  members  at  the 
District  25  dinner  held  at  Smiths- 
burg,    Md.,    on    January    10. 

He  also  talked  to  the  members  of 
District  15  at  West  Chester  on 
January  29. 

In  his  talk  Dr.  Corbett  compared 
true  democracy  and  cooperation 
and  contrasted  democracy  with  dic- 
tatorships and  cooperation  with 
corporations  organized  for  profit. 

Attention  was  called  to  what 
sometimes  seems  as  slow  methods 
used  in  both  democracies  and  cooper- 
atives, but  he  insisted  that  both 
democracies  and  cooperatives  de- 
pend for  their  very  life  on  accurate 
and  reliable  information  and  the 
right  of  the  citizens  or  members  to 
express  and  assert  themselves. 

As  a  definition  for  democracy  he 
said  that  it  is  a  means  of  govern- 
ment in  which  there  is  confidence  in 
and  respect  for  the  common  man, 
and  that  in  cooperatives,  where 
men  instead  of  money  vote,  the 
same  definition  can  well  apply. 

Senator  Harry  on  Program 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Deerfield 
and  Bridgeton  Locals  in  South  Jer- 
sey, the  guest  speaker  was  the  Hon- 
orable D.  G.  Harry,  former  president 
of  the  Maryland  State  Dairymen's 
Association  and  now  president  of  the 
Southern  States'  Cooperative,  for 
19  years  a  director  of  the  Federal 


Land  Bank  of  Baltimore,  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Maryland  State  Grange  and  of  the 

Itiv  r^i-k^-Y^  rv»  1  #-#-rv<^  rf^l-  I- 1*^>  iV  ^«  •■«  >1 -^  •-«  J 
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Farm  Bureau.  Mr.  Harry  has  parti- 
cipated in  numerous  modern  devel- 
opments in  the  cooperative  move- 
ment, including  the  "revolving  fund" 
basis  of  financing  cooperatives, 
whereby  unused  reserves  are  paid 
back  to  the  members  who  originally 
paid  the  money  in. 

An  Unpleasant  Telegram 

He  recalled  an  early  experience  in 
dairying  in  which  he  received  a 
telegram  in  May  from  a  milk  dealer 
stating  in  effect  that  "we  can  not 
use  your  milk  after  today."/  This 
incident  preceded  his  part  in  estab- 
lishing the  Maryland  State  Dairy- 
men's Association,  predecessor  of  the 
present  Maryland  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers,  one  of  the  strongest  and 
best  financed  dairy  co-ops  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Harry's  entire  talk 
was  enlivened  with  spice  and  humor 
which  kept  the  close  attention  of  his 
audience  at  all  times. 

At  the  Burlington  County  dinner, 
in  addition  to  the  part  in  the  pro- 
gram taken  by  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr. 
Ealy,  there  was  a  splendid  talk  by 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Wingate  of 
Salem,  N.  J.  The  Reverend  Wingate 
showed  a  splendid  grasp  of  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  co- 
operatives and  of  their  possibilities 
in  improving  the  status  of  agricul- 
ture. 

True  Cooperation 

"Dad"  Dennis  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Living  Cooperation"  at  the 
District  1  dinner,  held  at  Trappe  on 
January  17.  The  sound  logic  and 
straight  thinking  of  Mr.  Dennis  left 
a  lasting  impression  on  the  crowd 
which  attended  this  meeting.  He 
has  unusual  ability  to  sift  out  the 
chaff  from  the  straw  in  cooperative 
programs  and  policies.  Mr.  Dennis 
senses  very  quickly  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  a  cooperative  and  also  those 
which  may  work  toward  the  ultimate 
downfall  of  an  organization. 

At  the  meeting  at  Huntingdon  on 
January  30,  F.  P.  Willits,  Jr.,  out- 
lined in  considerable  detail  the 
economic  situation  and  the  trend  of 
dairy  costs  and  prices.  Accurate 
information  on  the  production  and 
marketing  situation  was  stressed  as 
being  especially  important  in  these 
times  when  conditions  are  subject 
to  rapid  change. 

The  talks   given   by   Robert   Mc- 
Kinley of  the  Dairy  Council  served 

(Please  turn  to  page  13) 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW. 


The  Dairy  Dell 
Grows  Up 


THIS  isn't  a   "before  and  after" 
story;  it  isn't  a  tale  of  changing 
policy    or    reforming    methods. 
It's  a  story  of  growth! 

When  the  Dairy  Council  first 
opened  its  Dairy  Dell  in  Franklin 
Institute  in  December,  1936,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Norbert 
Toussaint,  a  staff  worker,  it  was 
only  an  experiment.  And  starting 
a  lunchroom  with  nothing  but  a 
kitchen  table,  a  few  pots  and  pans, 
and  a  lot  of  ambition  is  about  as 
simple  as  nursing  a  motherless  calf. 
The  Dell  was  organized  on  a  non- 
profit basis  to  provide  luncheon 
facilities  for  adults  and  school  chil- 
dren touring  the  Institute.  It  was 
hoped  that,  by  featuring  dairy 
products  and  serving  dairy  foods  at 
minimum  prices,  the  Council  could 
carry  on  its  aim  of  creating  interest 
and  appetites  for  dairy  products. 

Customers  Increase 

Bus  loads  of  school  children 
flocked  to  the  Dell,  bringing  their 
lunches  and  supplementing  them 
with  milk  drinks  and  ice  cream. 
Institute  and  Council  workers 
formed  the  habit  of  lunching  there. 
And  the  Dell  kegan  to  grow. 

Watching  that  growth  was  just 
as  fascinating  as  watching  a  herd 
of  steers  fatten  for  market.  Equip- 
ment was  added  piece  by  piece — 
a  grill,  a  refrigerator,  more  table 
space,  more  ice  cream  cabinets. 
The  staff  was  increased  to  two  full- 
time  and  two  part-time  workers. 
The  menu,  which  started  with 
cheese  sandwiches,  ice  cream,  and 
milk  drinks,  added  cookies,  creamed 
soups,  and  salads. 

Most  interesting  of  all,  perhaps, 
were  the  women's  club  groups  which 
visited  the  Institute  and  then  at- 
tended the  Dell  for  luncheon  and 
lectures  by  Council  nutritionists  and 
Institute  workers.  During  the  per- 
iod from  January,  1939,  to  February, 


The  original  Dairy  Dell  in  Franklin 
Institute. 


1940,  56  such  groups  were  served 
and  the  Council  reached  2,235 
women  with  its  nriiiK  niessage.  i  ric 
Reading  Railroad,  which  conducted 
tours  for  trainloads  of  up-state 
sight-seers,  planned  its  trips  to 
arrive  at  Franklin  Institute  and  the 
Dairy  Dell  at  lunch  time.  The  Dell 
was  mentioned  in  publicity  sent 
out  by  the  Institute.  It  was  estab- 
lished. 

If  a  herd  increases  beyond  a 
farmer's  capacity  to  care  for  it, 
there  are  two  things  to  do.  He's 
either  got  to  sell  some  cattle  or  build 
a  bigger  barn.  And  this  was  the  sort 
of  problem  which  the  Dell  soon 
faced. 

Better  Equipment  Added 

When  you've  got  people  standing 
three  deep  around  a  small  counter 
at  the  height  of  the  rush  hour  and 
someone  in  charge  of  a  group  of 
school  children  walks  up  and  orders 
70  milk  shakes  from  your  two  milk 
shake  machines — well,  it's  plain 
embarassing. 

And  so,  in  June,  1940,  the  Council 
closed  the  Dell  and  set  about  build- 
ing a  bigger  and  better  equipped 
place.  The  ventilation,  previously 
a  serious  problem,  was  improved  by 
air-conditioning.  Six  milk  shake 
machines,  a  kitchen  range,  a  meat 
cutter,  an  electric  mixer,  more  table 
and  cupboard  space,  and  a  longer 
counter  were  added.  A  false  ceiling 
was  put  in  to  cover  the  former  un- 
sightly beams,  the  seating  and 
counter  space  was  more  than  dou- 
bled, the  green  color  scheme  with 
wooden  tables  and  chairs  were  re- 
placed by  red  and  black  enamel  and 
chromium,  and  the  lunchroom  was 
redecorated  almost  beyond  recogni- 
tion. 

Again  Open  for  Business 

In  October,  1940,  this  grown-up 
Dairy  Dell  was  reopened,  ready  for 
anything— even  70  milk  shakes  in 
the  rush  hour.  Operating  with  a  staff 
of  three  full-time  and  four  part-time 
workers,  it  features  a  special  low- 
priced  dairy  luncheon.  During  the 
time  the  Dell  is  open — from  10  A.M. 
to  6  P.M.  five  days  a  week  and  1  to 
6  P.M.  Sunday — it  serves  an  average 
of  260  customers  a  day.  In  Novem- 
ber, the  Council  celebrated  its 
twentieth  anniversary  there  with  a 
luncheon  for  250  people.  And  in 
December,  more  than  200  were 
served  at  other  special  luncheons  and 
dinners. 


Dairy  Dell  aa  it  ia  today,  ahowing 

the  improvenxenta  in  counter  and 

aeating   arrangementa,    the   reault 

of  aound  growth. 

The  newly  remodeled  Dell,  man- 
aged by  Miss  Ethel  M.  Curtis,  boasts 
a  lot  of  advantages  over  the  old  one. 
But  still  it  has  not  gone  commercial. 
It  has  retained  the  health  principles 
which  were  the  basis  of  its  founda- 
tion. The  chief  purpose  is  still  to 
put  milk  and  milk  products  before 
the  public — -not  only  in  words  but  in 
concrete  examples.  And  no  one 
can  deny  that,  to  a  hungry  school- 
boy, a  milk  shake  looks  better  in  a 
glass  than  on  a  poster. 

Milk  Sells  On  Its  Merits 

Today,  if  you  were  to  ask  any 
decent,  upstanding,  conscientious 
cow  to  describe  the  ideal  place  she'd 
pick  to  have  her  milk  sold — and  she 
were  able  to  answer  you — you'd 
probably  get  a  perfect  word  picture 
of  the  Dairy  Dell.  It's  as  simple  in 
its  plan  as  a  three-legged  milking 
stool,  as  concentrated  in  its  efforts 
as  a  quart  of  heavy  cream,  as 
unified  in  its  purpose  as  a  milking 
machine,  and  as  appetizing  in  its 
menu  as  a  fresh  glass  of  home- 
churned  buttermilk.  It  doesn't 
need  floor  shows,  soft  drinks,  or 
tobacco— it's  strictly  a  dairy  propo- 
sition. Our  only  regret  is  that  ham 
doesn't  come  from  cows! 

There  have  probably  been  many 
times  in  the  short  history  of  our 
Dell  when  things  weren't  going  too 
smoothly  and  observers  have  grin- 
ned and  said  knowingly:  "It's  your 
baby;  you  nurse  it!"  And  now  we 
sit  back  and  smile  indulgently  and 
say:  "It's  our  baby;  we  nursed  it— 
and  we're  proud  of  it!" 

And  that,  in  itself,  is  a  story  of 
growth ! 


Although  vitamins  were  unknown 
in  biblical  times,  the  ailments  now 
attributed  to  vitamin  lack  were 
observed.  Evidence  of  this  is  found 
in  many  passages  in  the  Bible. 


I  lere's  to  the  fountain  that  never  runs  dry 
The  fountain  from  whence  comes  our  milk 

supply. 
Drink  from  it  often  and  never  forget 
That  milk  is  the  liquid  without  a  regret. 

— Hoard's  Dairyman. 
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Forage  Harvesters 
Reduce  Labor  Needs 

Fourteen  years  ago  Floyd  Duffee, 
an  agricultural  engineer  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  started 
experimenting  with  forage  harvest- 
ers. The  outgrowth  of  his  early 
work  has  been  the  development  of 
a  harvester  which,  in  exp)erimental 
use  in  1940,  proved  practical  and  in 
most  respects  satisfactory.  It  is 
expected  that  the  models  being  put 
out  in  1941  by  farm  machinery 
manufacturers  will  correct  the  weak- 
nesses uncovered  in  last  year's 
experimental  models. 

The  particular  machine  in  ques- 
tion is  designed  to  cut  a  40-inch 
swath  of  grass,  clover,  alfalfa  or 
soy  beans,  chop  the  cut  material  as 
fine  as  would  a  silo  filler  and  elevate 
this  material  into  wagons.  In 
one  test  a  crew  of  four  men  using  one 
such  harvester,  two  tractors,  two 
trailer  type  short-tongued  wagons 
and  a  blower  harvested  40  tons  of 
grass  for  silage  at  the  rate  of  4.15 
tons  per  hour. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  same 
machine  can  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses, including  the  handling  of  dry 
hay  from  the  windrow  or  straw  left 
on  the  field  by  combines.  Engineers 
are  working  on  another  model  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  suitable  also  for 
cutting  and  chopping  corn  in  the 
field  ready  to  be  blown  into  the  silo, 
thus  eliminating  the  need  for  a  corn 
binder. 

• 

Simple  Water  Heater 

A  simple,  economical  device  for 
heating  water  when  frequent  small 
amounts  are  needed  throughout  the 
day  has  been  reported  by  John  E. 
Nicholas,  research  engineer  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station. 

The  device,  which  holds  nine 
gallons  of  water,  will  heat  the  water 
electrically  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  per 
nin  j*"^  a  gallon  of  hot  water 
(150  degrees)  can  be  drawn  every 
hour  or  so. 


Flies  Spread  Mastitis 
From  Cow  to  Cow 

Recent  experimental  work  carried 
on  at  the  Florida  Agricultural  Ex- 
perinient  Station  indicates  that  com- 
mon house  flies  and  eye  gnats  may  be 
important  carriers  of  mastitis.  Flies 
which  have  been  allowed  to  feed  on 
the  teats  of  cows  known  to  have 
mastitis  were  released  among  healthy 
7Z\  "^"'a  '^^  '•^^"'^  ^^^^  "mastitis 
anirnals  used  m  the  experiment. 

ntected  m.lk  acc.dently  spilled  upon 

found?'  U^'^""   .'"•^^•"«    ^^'^   also 
Jound  to  be  carriers  of  the  disease 
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FAST  MILKING  DO£S  GET  MORE  MILK/ 


IS  THE  y5457^^/ MILKER  EVER  BUILT/ 


SURGE  MILK  TRAVELS  ONLY 4  INCHES  INSTEAD  0F4  FEET 
FROM  TEAT  TO  PAjL.  JUST  4  PIECES  OF  RUBBER  TO  WASH 

Authorities  agree  that 
faster  milking  DOES 
get  more  milk  —  and 
Surge  is  the  fastest  milker 
ever  built!  NO  claws. 
Made  of  rust-proof, 
easy-to-clean  Stainless 
Steel.  Surge*8  exclusive 
Adjustable,  Variable 
Pull  feature  enables  you 
to  do  a  faster,  cleaner, 
more  profitable  job  with 
less  labor.  Sold  on  Easy 
Terms. 


Surge  Outsells  All  Other  Milkers! 
Mail  Coupon  Belowand  Learn  WHY! 


NEW  ^urge  MILK  COOLER 


—  The  Only  Cooler  With  Shrouded  Air  Current^ 

Gives  You  More  Cold 
for  Your  Dollar! 

Surge's  proved  superiorityhaa  come  about 
through  an  exclusive  new  cooling 
principle  .  .  . 

SHROUDED  AIR  CURRENT  which  puts 
everv  bit  of  air  to  work  cooling  the  entire 
condenser  and  sreatly  increasing  the 
efficiency  (explained  in  our  catalog). 
BIG  ICE  RESERVE  keeps  the  cooling 
water  ice^old  and  cools  the  milk  faster. 

FACTORY    SEALED    COMPRESSOR   UNIT 

comes  to  you  ready  to  run.  Does  not  require  • 
refrigeration  engineer  .  .  .  Factory  adjiuud  for 
maximum  efficiency  and  can  be  installed  in 
Factory -Made  Steel  Insulated  tank  or  your  own 
msulated  concrete  tank.  Sizes:  2  to  30  can  capac* 
ity.  Easy  Terms!  Mail  coupon  below! 


Factory  Sealed  Unit  — 
Easy  to  Install . . .  Easy  to  Take  Out 


Tn    PINn   nilT   '^^'^^^^  t'le  Above  Products  and 
I  U    11111/   UU  I     Anv  Other  RAR<;nN  Pn..ir.».^.,f 


Any  Other  BABSON  Equipment 


CHECK  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


THE  BABSON 
NAME  PLATE 
is  the  best 
guarantee  of 
durability .  . . 
reliability .  .  . 
and  perform- 
ance that  your 
money  can  buy 

Good  Territory 

Open  to  Dealen 

and  Agents 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.Y.,566Sp«ic.rSt.D«pt.  M32.  Syracuse,  M.Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  tell  me  what  the  Babson  nroducts  I  have  ciieckcd 
will  do  for  me.  Also  send  me  your  EASY  TERMS. 

D  SURGE  MILKER  D  SURGE  COOLER 

D  Oairy-Maid  Hma*ar  D  Babson  FiltM--Gool«r       D  High  Una  Fanoar 

G  Automatic  Fly  Control      G  Surga  Parlor  Stall  Q  BattaiY  Fanoar 


Nam*.. 


Town., 


-R.F.D Stat*. 


Imilk 


cows,  giving cans  of  milk  per  day. 


SURGE  DEALERS  EVERYV/HERE 


This  places  fly  control  among  the 
preventative  measures  in  the  pre- 
vention and  elimination  of  mastitis. 
It  should  not  be  assumed  that  flies 
are  the  only  means  of  spreading  the 
disease  but  this  discovery  proves 
that  they  may  easily  be  one  means 
of  spreading  this  infection^through- 
out  a  herd. 


There  is  only  one  way  to  make 
dreams  come  true  wake  up  and 
go  to  work. 


"What  does  your  husband  like 
best  for  breakfast?" 

"Oh.  anything  I  don't  happen  to 
have  in  the  house." 


It 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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Prospects  Slightly  Better, 

Dn  Lininger  Tells  Dairymen 


ONE  of  the  high  lights  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dairymen's  Association,  held  during 
Farm  Show  week,  was  the  talk 
••c, — 'r-.nrnir.  PonHitjons  and  Penn- 
sylvania  Dairymg  in  1941.  as 
given  by  Dr.  F.  F.  Lininger.  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Vice-Dean  of  Agri- 
culture at  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. Dr.  Lininger  extends  credit 
for  much  of  the  information  in  his 
talk  to  two  associates — Dr.  George 
E.  Brandow  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Pierce 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

In  his  talk  he  emphasized  that  the 
year  is  full  of  uncertainties  and  any 
forecast  that  might  be  made  nriust 
be  tempered  with  the  possibility 
of  sudden  and  drastic  changes.  A 
summary  of  his  talk  follows: 

Uncertainties  Ahead 

"The  coming  year  is  full  of  grave 
uncertainties  which  no  one  can 
correctly  appraise  in  advance.  An 
enormous  armament  program  will 
dominate  our  national  economic 
activity.  Almost  certainly  employ- 
ment will  rise  and  payrolls  expand. 
The  demand  for  armaments,  plus 
rising  demand  for  peacetime  goods, 
contain  the  threat  of  price  inflation. 
Efforts  will  be  made  to  control  prices 
and  may  prevent  a  repetition  of  our 
World  War  price  experience.  Some 
advance  in  the  price  level  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, however;  an  advance  of  at 
least  10  percent  seems  probable. 

"A  rising  price  level  is  expected 
to  have  its  usual  effect  of  increasing 
farm  prices  faster  than  farm  costs. 
If  this  occurs,  1941  will  be  a  better 
year  for  farmers  than  was  1940. 
This  holds  for  dairymen,  although  an 
exception  to  this  statement  should 
be  made  for  cotton,  wheat,  and 
tobacco,  which  face  a  very  unfavor- 
able export  situation.  On  the  whole, 
Pennsylvania  farmers  may  find  1941 
to  be  similar  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
1920*8  which  were  fairly  good  years 
in  the  Northeast  because  industrial 
employment  here  was  high. 

Some  Prices  Should  Improve 

"Dairy  products  will  share  in  the 
general  expansion  of  consumer  de- 
mand for  goods.  Prices  of  butter 
and  cheese  may  advance  more  than 
the  usually  sluggish  Class  I  prices. 
If  this  occurs,  a  more  healthy  rela- 
tion will  exist  between  prices  of  milk 
for  surplus  uses  and  Class  1  prices. 

"Unlike  the  outlook  for  some  other 
agricultural  products,  the  outlook 
for  exports  of  canned  milk  is  favor- 
able.     Since   exports   are   of   minor 


importance  to  dairymen,  however, 
the  improved  export  situation  is  of 
considerably  less  importance  than 
is  the  rising  domestic  demand. 

"Probably  the  increase  in  cow 
numbers  will  continue  m  1941. 
Rising  labor  costs  on  farms  may 
tend  to  offset  the  effect  of  rising 
cow  numbers  on  milk  supplies,  but 
supplies  are  expected  to  continue  to 
increase  gradually. 

"Finally,  may  I  conclude  by 
saying  that  only  whole-hearted  co- 
operation between  agriculture  and 
labor,  industry  and  government,  can 
avoid  serious  consequences  in  the 
days  ahead.  The  most  critical 
period  of  all  is  likely  to  be  the  one 
which  comes  when  the  boom  days 
subside.  In  any  case,  a  lower 
standard  of  living  in  both  town  and 
country  must  inevitably  follow  this 
orgy  of  destruction,  which  surpasses 
that  of  any  previous  period  of  world 
history." 


Mary  Kitzmiller,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  and  her  cousin  with  a  trio  of 
farm  pets;  Daisey,  the  kitten; 
Kollie,  the  pony;  and  Brownie, 
the  dog. 

College  Herd  Wins 
Production  Honors 

Pennsylvania  State  College  has 
won  two  awards  for  the  splendid 
production  of  the  1 24  cows  in  the 
college  dairy  herd.  This  herd,  in 
the  twelve  months'  period  ending 
July  31,  1940,  produced  an  average 
of  10,937  pounds  of  milk  per  cow, 
the  average  butterfat  production 
being  430  pounds.  The  feed  cost 
of  this  milk  averaged  99  cents  per 
hundred  pounds. 

This  performance  of  the  college 
cows,  which  were  tested  in  the 
Center  County  Dairy  Herd  Im- 
provement Association,  brought  the 
college  a  diploma  from  the  National 
Dairy  Association  and  special  recog- 
nition from  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy- 
men's Association. 


Farm  Show  Display 
Urges  Use  of  Milk 

The  Home  Economics  Division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  | 
featured  a  huge  milk  bottle  in  bright  j 
lights  that  spell  "Health  Is  Wealth- 
Use  Dairy  Products."  at  the  home 
economics  booth  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show. 

The  display  not  only  called  at- 
tention to  milk  as  a  food  necessary 
for  health  but  to  the  food  value  of 
numerous  dairy  products,  including 
butter,  cheese  and  ice  cream.  Dishes 
that  utilize  milk  and  combine  it 
with  other  foods  for  attractive  and 
nutritious  meals  were  emphasized  in 
the  display. 


Production  Records 
Have  Cash  Value 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  reports  that  the  4003  head  of 
Guernsey  cattle  sold  at  75  public 
auction  sales  in  1940  brought  an 
average  of  $225.18  each.  This  was 
an  increase  of  1 5  percent  in  the 
average  price  over  the  preceding 
year. 

An  analysis  of  the  sales  reveals 
that  animals  with  Advanced  Regis- 
ter records,  or  whose  dams  had 
Advanced  Register  records,  brought 
substantially  higher  prices  than  those 
with  no  authentic  production  records. 
Cows  vy^ith  such  records  averaged 
$135  more  than  did  cows  without 
Advanced  Register  production 
records. 

In  the  case  of  bulls  two  years  old 
or  older  from  Advanced  Register 
cows,  the  average  sale  price  was 
$567,  while  for  those  whose  dams  did 
not  have  Advanced  Register  records 
the   average   sales    price    was   $116. 
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National  Dairy  Council 
Meets  at  Richmond 

The  National  Dairy  Council  is 
holding  its  annual  winter  conference 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  on  March  6-8. 
An  important  subject  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  the  importance  of 
physical  health  and  strength  in  the 
national  defense  program  and,  of 
course,  the  place  that  dairy  products 
will  occupy  in  the  program. 

The  Dairy  Council  will  discuss 
plans  for  adapting  its  program  to  the 
more  extensive  promotion  of  milk 
and  dairy  products.  The  Dairy 
Council  organization,  with  its  well 
trained  personnel  and  its  broad 
promotional  program,  should  n| 
well  into  this  phase  of  the  national 
defense  activities. 


Going  to  law  is  losing  a  cow  for 
the  sake  of  a  cat. 


About  the  only  thing  we've  learn- 
ed from  experience  is  that  we  cant 
make  money  without  working. 
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Satisfaction  in  Living 

Most  of  us  realize  that  the  only 
way  that  folks  can  get  much  satis- 
faction from  living  is  to  get  it  as 
they  go  along  from  day  to  day — 
to  get  some  pleasure  from  everyday 
tasks — to  do  the  common  things  in 
an  uncommon  way.  I  he  following 
is  one  way  of  expressing  it: 

For  Better  Rural  Living 

Some  fun  along  with  farm  management. 
Some  poetry  along  with  poultry. 
Some  sports  along  with  spraying. 
Some  music  along  with  milking. 
Some  art  along  with  alfalfa. 
Some  drama  along  with  dairying. 
Some  concerts  along  with  clothing. 
Some  beauty  along  with  beef  cattle. 
Some  flowers  along  with  food. 
Some  reading  along  with  reforestation. 
Some  hobbies  along  with  horses. 
Some  play  along  with  potatoes. 
Some  dancing  along  with  dishes. 
Some  community  planning  along  with  crops. 
Some  human  conservation  along  with*humus 
conservation. 

Some   living    along    with    making    a    living. 
R.W.  Kerns 

Rural  Sociology  Extension 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College 

Record  Crowds  at 
District  Dinners 

(Continued  from  page  9} 

to  illustrate  to  the  members,  some 
of  the  means  by  which  the  value  of 
milk  is  being  driven  home  to  our 
young  folks  of  high  school  age.  His 
talks  clothed  scientific  information 
in  terms  and  experiences  readily 
grasped  by  high  school  boys  and, 
being  spiced  with  humor  throughout, 
proved  entertaining  as  well  as  in- 
formative to  the  members  attending 
these  dinners. 

One  of  the  popular  features  at 
several  of  the  meetings  was  the  bag 
of  tricks  performed  by  Dudley  W. 
Winter,  Inter-State's  field  represen- 
tative who  can  break  an  egg  into 
a  man's  hat  and  pull  a  flowering 
plant  out  of  it.  leaving  the  hat  none 
the  worse  for  the  experience. 

One  of  the  encouraging  features 
of  these  programs  was  the  splendid 
reports  of  the  annual  meeting  given 
by  delegates.  Typical  of  these 
reports  was  that  given  by  Myer 
Hess  at  the  Lancaster  dinner  in 
which  he  described  the  procedure 
at  the  annual  meeting  and  reported 
on  the  talks  and  resolutions.  Ad- 
ditional comments  were  made  by 
other  delegates,  including  Wenger 
Kanck  of  the  West  Lampeter  Local 
who  said,  "We  fit  into  the  meeting." 

Another  feature  was  the  local 
entertainment  provided  at  many  of 
the  dinners.  The  Deerfield-Bridge- 
ton  Locals  had  music  by  the  Elmer 
family  orchestra;  while  at  Lancaster, 
rairman  and  Wilmer  Denlinger, 
sons  of  I.  Roy  Denlinger,  provided 
the  dinner  music.  A  feature  of  the 
meeting  at  Oxford,  in  addition  to 
the  talk  by  Mr.  Hoffman  and  the 
ihagical    moments    of    Dudley    W. 


Winter,  was  a  demonstration  "What 
is  a  Bacteria  Count?"  put  on  before 
the  crowd  by  members  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  who  are  study- 
ing agriculture  at  the  Oxford  High 
School. 

To  see  what  is  right  and  not  to  do 
it,  is  want  of  courage. 


Classified  Exchange 

Classified  advertisements  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Review  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  word. 
$1.00  minimum  per  insertion.  Each 
initial  and  abbreviation  counts  as^^one 
word.     Cash  with  order. 


HOLSTEINS 


TWIN  PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS  for 
sale -Born  Feb.  7.  1940.  Dam's  Record  16,203  lbs. 
Milk  and  488.7  Fat  in  D.H.I.A.  at  10  yrs.  old. 
Sire — Ashley  Farm  breeding.  Reason  for  selling  — 
I'enant's  share.  Accredited  T.  B.  Priced  $100  for 
pair  at  farm.     PHILIP  HARRIS.  Oxford.  Pa.  R.  3. 
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New  Jersey  Producers 
Propose  New  Type  Control 

1  he  New  Jersey  milk  control  law 
now  in  effect  expires  in  the  spring 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  legisla- 
ture will  be  asked  to  continue  milk 
control  in  one  form  or  another. 

Up  to  the  end  of  January,  no 
bill  had  been  introduced  on  milk 
control,  Jbut  it  is  anticipated  that  at 
least  two  will  be  forthcoming,  one 
which  would  continue  the  control 
act  in  substantially  its  present 
form,  and  another  which  would 
propose  several  changes,  including 
the  establishment  of  a  one-man  com- 
mission, patterned  somewhat  after 
the  Connecticut  act.  The  New 
Jersey  Dairymen's  Council  is  re- 
ported as  developing  a  bill  incorpora- 
ting this  feature. 


FOR  THE  WORLD'S  BEST  MILKING  USE  THE 

DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC 
SmSMAW  M I LKER 

The  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  is  the  only  milker  that  can  milk 
your  cows  day  after  day  with  the  same  unchanging,  correct  milking  speed  and 
action — for  it  is  the  only  milker  having  pulsations  for  every  unit  in  use  con- 
trolled from  one  central  point  by  magnetic  force.  For  best,  fastest  and 
cleanest  milking  ...  for  milking  that  is  always  right  ...  for  milking  that 
pleases  the  cow  and  helps  her  to  reach  and  hold  her  best  production  ...  for 
the  most  profitable  and  all-around  satisfactory  milking,  use  the  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Speedway  Milker. 


ANNOUNCING    THE    NEW    DE    LAVAL    Stcrlllia   MILKER 
"°^  FOR  SMALL  HERDS 


The  new  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  is  a  worthy 
companion  to  the  great  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Speedway  Milker  and  provides  De  Laval  milking 
for  small  herds.  The  wonderful  "Simplicity" 
Pulsator  has  only  two  moving  parts,  gives  posi- 
tive, precise  milking  speed  and  action  that  pleases 
the  cow.  De  Laval  Sterling  single  or  double 
units  may  also  be  used  on  any  other  make  of 
single  pipe  line  installation. 


SIMPLICITY 
PULSATOR 


ONLY  TWO 
MOVING  PARTS 


a        ))     De  Laval  Separators   ^"■■■-•— — ^— i^  —  i 

'^^ '--  ^  -      ■• '      j  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO..  Dept  6122 


^>^ 


D  e  Laval 
World's  Stand- 
ard and  Junior 
Scries  Separators 
best  meet  every 
need  and  purse. 
High  or  low 
stands;  electric 
motor  drives  fur- 
nished for  all  ex- 
cept  No.    1   size. 


New    York.     165    Broadway 

■         Chicago,    427    Randolph    St. 
San   Francisco.  61   Beale  St. 

I  Please  send  me.  without  ob-^  ^''''^''  p 
;  ligation,  full  information  on  )  Sf  P^P*°^.  ? 
I  (  Check  which 

■    Name 
Town    

I    State RFD No.   Cows.... 


rnEE    TRIAL  — EASY    MONTHLY    PAYMENTS 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


} 


Production  On  Increase 


MILK  PRODUCTION  in  Philadel- 
phia territory  during  Decem- 
ber showed  about  the  usual 
seasonal  increase.  Production  per 
farm  averaged  225  pounds  per  day — 
14  pounds  or  6.6  percent  ahead  of 

T^.e^s«— t !-t««»  f^^  I<t«*-  "#"!»'     or»rl  M  rkrtiinHa 

ahead  of  the  217-pound  average  in 
November.  1940. 

Milk  production  per  cow  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  reported  by  the 
USDA,  was  16.2  pounds  per  day  on 
January  1 , 1 94 1 ,  which  was  0. 5  pound 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  18.6 
pound  average  reported  for  New 
Jersey  cows  was  down  0.2  pound, 
while  Maryland,  with  14.6  pounds 
per  day  was  up  0.4  pound.  The 
national  average  of  12.77  pounds  was 
0.34  p>ounds  above  a  year  ago. 

Fluid  milk  sales  in  December, 
1940,  increased  3.26  percent  over 
December,  1939,  according  to  the 
"Milk  Industry  Foundation"  re- 
port, which  organization  compiles 
the  sales  figures  of  the  leading 
distributors  in  136  markets  of  the 
United  States.  Milk  company  pay- 
rolls, according  to  the  same  report, 
decreased  3.02  percent  and  employ- 
ment decreased  3.16  percent  as 
compared    with     December,     1939. 

Butter  production  in  December 
was  up  6.4  percent  for  the  United 
States  over  one  year  previous  and 
for  the  twelve  months  of  1940 
total  production  was  1,808,000,000 
pounds  as  compared  with  1,762, 
000,000  pounds  for  the  earlier  year, 
an  increase  of  2.6  percent.  Butter 
stocks  in  ten  markets  of  the  United 

FOR  PICTURES  ENTERED 

IN  THE  REVIEW 
PICTURE     CONTEST 


CASH 


Prizes:  $5.00  it  picture  Is  used  on  front 
page,  $1 .00  if  used  on  inside  poge. 

Open  to:  Members  of  the  Inter-State  Mill< 
Producers'  Cooperative  and  their 
families. 

Requirements  of  Picture:  Clear,  sharp 

outlines,  attractive  background.  Farm 
subject  that  will  interest  others  on  its 
merit 

DeKfiption  of  Pldur*  (Brief) 
Identiftccrtion  of  Sender 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned) 


States  totalled  19.902,000  pounds 
on  January  27,  as  compared  with 
21,368,000  pounds  for  the  same 
weekday  last  year. 

Butter  prices  have  dropped  con- 
siderably from  the  high  of  36  cents 
per  pound  reached  in  mid-Decem- 
ber. The  January  average  was  3 1 .07 
cents  per  pound,  down  3.79  cents 
from  the  December  average,  result- 
ing in  an  18-cent  lower  Class  II 
price  and  a  13-cent  decrease  in  the 
Class  III  price. 

American  cheese  production 
in  1940  totalled  769,550,000  pounds, 
an  increase  of  66  million  pounds  or 
9  percent  over  the  1939  production. 
December,  1940,  production  was  up 
nearly  4  million  pounds  or  8  percent 
from  the  43  million  p>ounds  produced 
in  December.  1939. 

Production  of  dry  skimmilk  in 

November,  1940,  (latest  available 
data)  was  22,352,000  pounds  of 
which  72  percent  was  packed  for 
human  consumption  and  28  percent 
for  animal  feed.  This  production 
was  down  nearly  4.5  million  pounds 
from  the  October  figure,  but  was 
2.5  million  pounds  greater  than  in 
November,  1939.  Dry  whole  milk 
production  of  1 ,840,000  pounds  was 
approximately  400,000  pounds  less 
than  the  November,  1939,  produc- 
tion. Storage  stocks  of  dry  skim- 
milk on  December  1  were  36  million 
pounds  which  was  equivalent  to 
approximately  30  days'  require- 
ments. This  supply  was  29  million 
pounds  greater  than  was  available 
on  December  I.  1939. 

Cream  prices  were  lower  for  the 
week  ending  January  18  and  aver- 
aged about  $15.00  per  40-qt.  can 
of  40%  cream.  However,  this  price 
is  approximately  $2.00  per  can 
higher  than  for  the  same  time  last 
year.  In  terms  of  4%  milk  this 
$15.00  cream  price  without  adjust- 
ments for  skimmilk  value  and  the 
cost  of  processing  was  equivalent 
to  about  $1.82  per  hundredweight. 
The  Philadelphia  Class  II  price  for 
January,  as  established  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Com- 
mission, is  $1.74  per  hundredweight. 

Imports-Exports.  Cheese  has 
generally  been  our  chief  dairy  im- 
port but  since  the  war  developments 
abroad,  the  picture  has  shown  some 
change  which  should  aid  domestic 
cheese  producers.  For  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1940,  the  United 
States  imported  approximately  30, 
550.000  pounds  of  cheese,  25  million 
pounds  less  than  for  the  similar 
period  in  1939.  In  terms  of  milk 
equivalent,  this  represents  a  decrease 
of  approximately  250  million  pounds. 
Butter  imports  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of   1940  totalled   1,130,000 


pounds  which  was  an  increase  of 
only  100,000  pounds  over  the  same 
period  of  1939,  despite  the  higher 
prices  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  fall.  The  only  dairy  product 
imported  that  has  shown  a  material 
increase  has  been  casein  whirh 
during  the  1  1 -month  period  was  22 
million  pounds  as  compared  with  12 
million  pounds  in  the  January. 
November,  1939,  period. 

Exports  for  the  same  period  are 
generally  as  follows: 

Butter     up  600,000  pounds,  28  percent. 

Cheese     up  93,000  pounds,   20  percent. 

Processed  cheese  and  cheese  spreads— 
up  592.000  pounds  or  67  percent. 

Dry  whole  milk  up  1,065,000  pounds, 
18  percent. 

Dry  skimmilk  up  5.434,000  pounds.  277 
percent. 

Condensed  milk  up  22  million  {x>unds, 
1020  percent. 

Evaporated  milk  up  90  million  pounds 
or  360  percent. 

Fluid  milk  prices  during  Jan- 
uary were  firm  and  the  few  changes 
were  all  upward.  Most  increases 
applied  to  the  smaller  towns  of  the 
Mid-West  and  the  Far- West.  The 
Class  1  price  in  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento  and  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  rose  45  cents  per  hundred 
weight;  in  Dallas,  Texas,  from  15 
to  20  cents;  the  Kenosha  and  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  prices  increased  2 1  cents, 
while  the  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
price  advanced  23  cents. 

Feed  prices  in  the  Philadelphia 
milk  shed  were  generally  higher  in 
January  than  in  December.  Several 
feeds  showed  increases,  ranging  up  to 
4.18  percent  for  24%  mixed  dairy 
rations.  Brewer's  grains,  wheat 
bran,  corn  meal  and  \6%  mixed 
dairy  rations  were  slightly  lower. 
Feed  prices  generally  averaged 
slightly  lower  in  January.  1941,  than 
a  year  ago.  For  further  information 
see  table  on  page  6. 
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Maryland  4-H  Boys  Win 

The  4-H  livestock  judging  team 
from  Maryland  took  top  honors  at 
the  International  Livestock  Exposi- 
tion 4-H  judging  contest  held  in  ■ 
Chicago  in  early  December.  This  p 
team  was  from  Frederick  county  and 
was  coached  by  Henry  R.  Shoe- 
maker, county  agent. 

Staley  Hahn  was  second  high 
individual  in  the  entire  contest  and 
won  a  $150.00  agricultural  college 
scholarship.  Other  team  members 
were  William  Martin  and  Harry 
Fouche.  .. 


Doctor:  "You  cough  with  greater 
ease  this  morning,  I  see." 

Patient:  "Why  shouldn't  I?  Tve 
been  practicing  all  night." 


February,  1941 


Meeting  Calendar 

February  5 — Dinner  meeting.  Southern  Lan- 
caster 6r  Quarryoille  Locals  Methodist 
Church,  Quarry ville.  Pa..  II  :45  A.M. 

February    7 — District    8    dinner    meeting 
Kimberton  Grange  Hall,   12:00  noon 

February    1 1  — District  26  dinner   meeting 
St.     Johns     Reformed     Church]  School, 
Chambersburg.  Pa..  1 1  :I5  A.  M. 

February  12 — Dinner  meeting  Harrington 
&  Felton  Loca/a  Harrington  Fire  House. 
7:00  P.M. 

February   13 — District  19  dinner  meeting 
Firemen's  Hall,  Chester  town,  Md  ,  6:30 
P.M. 

February  \  6  District  20  {Part  I)  dinner 
meeting — Brethren  Church,  Williamsburg. 
Pa..  12:00  noon. 

February  \8~District  20  (Part  II)  dinner 
meeting — Methodist  Church,  Duncans- 
ville.  Pa.,  evening,  (hour  to  be  announced) 

February  18 — South  Jersey  Inter-State  Milk. 
Marketing  Comm/7/ee  —Woodbury.   N.   J. 

February  25  —Altoona-Huntingdon  Inter- 
State  Milk  Marketing  Committee  Holli- 
daysburg.  Pa. 

February  25 — Trenton  Inter-State  Milk 
Marketing  Committee — 19  W.  State  Street, 
Trenton.  N.  J. 

February  26  -District  17  meeting  (Hour 
and  place  to  be  announced.) 

February  27 — Wilmington  Inter -State  Milk 
Marketing  Committee  -Newark,  Del. 

March     \— District     16    dinner    meeting 

Lewistown,  Pa..  12:00  noon. 
March  3 — District  II  luncheon  meeting  of 
Local  officers  and  delegates  Greyhound 
Post  House  (Route  I  between  Oxford 
and  Nottingham.) 
March  6 — District  21  meeting  Grange  \  lall. 
Loysburg.  Pa.,  7:00  P.M. 


Yes,  A  Rabbit  Co-op 

One  of  the  latest,  and  perhaps  the 
most  unusual  type  of  cooperative,  is 
the  American  Angora  Rabbit  Breed- 
ers Cooperative  of  Palmer  Lake, 
Colorado.  This  cooperative  as- 
sembles and  markets  rabbit  wool, 
an  angora  rabbit  producing  four 
or  five  clips  a  year.  Rabbit  wool 
sells  for  as  much  as  $5.00  a  pound, 
with  a  year's  clip  of  one  rabbit 
weighing  about  one  pound. 

This  product  is  used  in  certain 
types  of  yarn,  especially  for  ex- 
pensive sweaters  and  blankets  and 
in  baby  clothes. 
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For   Practical    Farmers 

8894  LBS.  MILK  431.3  LBS.   BUTTERFAT 
was  our  1940  Herd  Average  on  twice  daily  milkings 

$162.04 
was  our  1940  Average  Value  oi  Product  per  cow  over  the  cost  of  feed 

That  is  why  we  say  our  herd  is  fed  to  produce  milk  economically. 
You  can  compare  our  D.  H.  I.  A.  or  A.  R.  records  (farmers  class)  with 
your  own,  as  our  herd,  like  yours,  is  raised  under  ordinary  farm  conditions. 

We  Solicit  Vour  Inquiries  for  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  Out  of  High 
Producing   Cows  at     Prices  That    Meet    Farmers'    Requirements. 

Vour  Visit  is   Invited  and  We  Will   Mail  Vou  a  Road  Map  on  Request 

SPENCER'S   LANDING   FARM 
Centrevllle  allan  b.  lane,  ow..r  Maryland 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Federal  Accredited  for  T.  B.  State  Accredited  for  Bang's 


Kill  LICE  This  Economical  Way! 


YOU'LL  FIND  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray  just  as  economical  as  it 
is  effective  and  convenient  for  kill- 
ing lice  on  stabled  stock.  Delousing 
treatments  for  cows  require  2^/2  *>z- 
of  spray  for  each  application,  and 
cost  less  than  3  cents  per  animal. 

It's  easy  to  use,  too — no  clipping, 
powdering,  or  dousing  is  necessary 
. .  .  just  spray  the  entire  body  of  the 
animal  using  not  more  than  21/2  oz. 
of  spray.  Then  brush  spray  into  the  '•  SPRA  y  IT"  ON  I 

hair  with  a  stiff-bristled  or  ordinary  scrubbing  brush.  The  pure  Fyrethrum  in 
Ciulf  Livestock  Spray  kills  the  lice  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  them. 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray  is  so  mild  and  pure  it  doesn't  burn  or  blister  the  animals' 

skins  or  cause  the  hair  to  fall  out, 
when  used  as  directed.  In  fact,  it 
actually  helps  to  keep  their  coats 
smooth  and  glossy.  Start  your  treat- 
ments today! 

FREE!  Ask    for  Gulfs   helpful 
"Farm    and     Ranch    Bulletin"  which 
lists  control  meth- 
ods for  lice,  scab 
mites,  and  other  ex- 
ternal insect  para- 
sites. Write:  Gulf 
Oil     Corp.,    Gulf 
Rp<iningCo.,Dept. 
S-  3,Gulf  Building, 
2.  BRUSH  IT  INI  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 

For  Sale  by  Many  Leading  Feed  Stores,  Milk  Companies,  and 

Gulf  Service  Stations  .   .  .   1 -Gal.   Can   $1.19  —  2-Gal.   Con 
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He  had  the  appearance  of  being  r 
man  in  a  comfortable  position. 
Being  asked  for  a  donation  for  a 
local  charity,  he  wrote  out  a  cheque 
for  $500. 

"But  you  haven't  signed  it."  said 
the  collector. 

"I  know,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
prefer  to  remain  anonymous." 


"A  family  is  successful  if  all 
members  are  increasingly  able  to 
meet  life  situations  they  are  called 
upon  to  face."  Dr.  Mildred  Tate 


FREE! 

Don't  Pay  a  Cent 
For  Chicks  This  Year 

bbiV>i-c*"*'y  you've  received  our  NEW  LOW 
Jjr«7  n;^^effV*'  Get-Acquainted  Offer  and 
«/^^W®'^/  VALUABLE  FftEE  Poultry  Boole. 
We  offer  tlie  beat  quality,  some  of  the  lowest 
prices  in  our  history  this  year.  Many  300  en 
foundation     bloodlines.       All     popular    VarietiwT 

HviolV^c  '""S.""'  ^3^  MONEY  MAKING 
HYBRIDS.  Pure  breeds.  Sexed  Chicks. 
Big  Contest  Winners.  Blood-tested.  New 
discovery  TRIPLE-SELECTION  insure.  98% 
hvability.  Quality  plus  low  prices  makw 
tremendous  bargains  possible.  Easy  Credit 
PUn.  Wnte  for  details.  Steel  man '.  Poulu? 
Farm.,    Bo.    1002,    L«n«I.Ie,    Penn.ylv.nlZ 
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Wood  Wins'First  Honors 
In  State  Milk  Contest 

Top  honors  in  the  milk  contest  at 
the  1941  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
were  won  by  James  R.  Wood  of 
Nottingham.  His  entry  in  the  con- 
test was  awarded  a  score  of  98.2, 
which  not  only  won  the  class  for 
herds  of  1  1  to  20  cows  tested  for  both 
tuberculosis  and  Bang's  disease,  but 
also  won  the  special  award  for  the 
highest  scoring  sample  of  milk  en- 
tered by  a  member  of  Inter-State,  a 
similar  award  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Guernsey  Association  and  the  high- 
est award  of  the  entire  Show. 

There  were  41  samples  entered  in 
this  class,  with  a  total  of  187  samples 
in  the  entire  exhibit.  Other  Inter- 
State  members  who  placed  among 
the  first  ten  in  the  same  class  as  Mr. 
Wood  were  Hartwell  E.  Roper, 
Kirkwood,  third;  W.  C.  F.  Randolph. 
Perkasie,  fifth;  and  Abram  S.  Wolff, 
Quarryville,  eighth. 

In  the  class  for  herds  of  21  or 
more  cows  tested  for  both  tubercu- 
losis and  Bang's  disease,  J.  L. 
Burkins,  Drumore,  placed  eighth, 
while  in  the  class  for  herds  of  II  to 
20  cows  tested  for  tuberculosis, 
fourth  place  went  to  John  A.  Mc- 
Sparran  &  Son,  Greene,  and  eighth 
place  to  Howard  A,  Broadwater  of 
Cochran  ville. 

In  the  class  for  herds  of  21  of 
more  cows  tested  for  tuberculosis, 
seven  of  the  first  ten  places  were 
awarded  to  Inter-State  members  as 
follows:  Third,  W.  B.  Ewing,  West 
Grove;  fourth,  Wm.  St.  John,  Lin- 
coln University;  fifth,  Norman  C. 
Maule  &  Son,  Quarryville;  sixth, 
Howard  L.  Harris,  Cochranville; 
eighth,  J.  Thompson  Yarnall,  Ox- 
ford; ninth.  Nelson  Neyman,  Ox- 
ford; and  tenth,  Everett  W.  Holt  & 
Son,  Lincoln  University. 

We  regret  that  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  scores  for  any  of  the  samples 
except  that  of  James  R.  Wood  who 
won  first  place.  We  do  compliment 
all  Inter-State  members  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  contest  whether  or 
not  their  samples  won  a  prize. 
The  contest  was  truly  educational 
and  furnished  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  producers  to  determine 
the  relative  score  of  their  milk. 

• 

Goodwill 

The  most  precious  thing  anyone — 
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man  or  store,  anybody  or  anything — 
can  have  is  the  goodwill  of  others. 
It  is  something  as  fragile  as  an 
orchid.  And  as  beautiful!  As 
precious  as  a  gold  nugget — and  as 
hard  to  find.  As  powerful  as  a 
great  turbine,  and  as  hard  to  build. 
As  wonderful  as  youth  and  as  hard 
to  keep.  — Amos  Parrish. 
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Lady's  Pet  of  Betta  Homestead 

4th  Beacon-fed  Cow  to  Establish 

World's  Production  Record 

in  Past  4  Years 

In  305  days — with  two  milkings  daily — 
this  high-producing  heifer  made  the  follow- 
ing world's  record  in  the  Farmers'  Divi- 
sion, Class  GGG:  12,618.5  pounds  of  milk, 
5.12%  butterfat,  645.6  pounds  of  fat. 
Owned  by  L.  B.  Wescott,  Mulhocaway 
Farm,  Clinton,  New  Jersey,  this  outstand- 
ing cow  made  her  record  on  Beacon  Test 
Cow  Ration  and  was  under  the  feeding 
and  care  of  Sydney  and  Archie  Queripel, 
herdsmen.  She  prcxiuced  a  fine  large  calf 
52  days  after  completing  her  record  and 
is  milking  over  60  pounds  daily  on  two 
milkings  per  day. 

MORE  PROFITABLE  MILK  PRODUCTION 

As  a  commercial  dairyman,  you  may 
not  be  interested  in  trying  to  make  world 
records.  What  you  want  is  higher,  more 
profitable  production  from  your  cows. 

Although  Beacon  Test  Cow  Ration  has 
proved  by  world  records  that  it  is  capable 
of  supporting  high  production,  its  prime 
purpose  is  to  help  you  maintain  the  health, 
flesh  and  body  reserves  of  your  cows  so 
that  they  can  hold  a  higher  production 
level  to  the  end  of  their  lactations  and  dur- 
ing succeeding  lactations.  Beacon  Test 
Cow  Ration  is  a  bulky,  palatable  and  safe 

ration.  Contains 
43/4%  fat,  18%  pro- 
tein, 9%  fibre.  Get  it 
from  your  local 
Beacon  Dealer. 


World's  Record  in  Class  AA.  Superb's  Faith- 
ful  owned  by  Foremost  Guernsey  Associa- 
tion of  Hopewell  Junction,  N,  Y.,  produced 
19,678.7  pounds  of  milk  and  1,077.4  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  365  days.  She  was  fed  on  Beacon 
Test  Cow  Ration 


World's  Record  in  Class  C  (when  made). 
Bright  Lad's  Actress  produced  980.5  pounds 
of  butterfat.  She  was  then  owned  by  Collier 
W.  Baird,  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey.  Now 
owned  by  Fairlawn  Farms  Inc.,  Adelphia, 
New  Jersey.  The  concentrate  was  Beacon 
Test  Cow  Ration. 


%. 


THE  BEACON 

MILLING  CO.  Jnc. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


World's  Record  in  Clau  GG  (when  made). 
Foremost  Lida  produced  826.6  pounds  of 
butterfat.  She  also  has  a  Class  CC  record  of 
17,674.8  pounds  of  milk  and  962.4  pounds  of 
butterfat.  She  was  fed  on  Beacon  Test  Cow 
Ration.  Owned  by  Foremost  Guernsey  Asso* 
aation,  Hopewell  Junction,  New  York. 


I 
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BEACON  Dairy  Rations 


that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Milk  Producers  Review 
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Bills  That  Affect  Farmers 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  program  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  is  gradu- 
ally taking  shape.  Several  bills 
have  teen  introduced  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature  of  interest  to 
dairymen  and  other  farmers.  Bill 
S-42  would  provide  that  gasoline 
used  on  farms,  that  is,  in  tractors  and 
gasoline  engines  which  do  not  op>er- 
ate  on  put  lie  highways,  would  he 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  gas 
tax.  Such  exemptions  prevail  in 
many  states.  A  companion  measure, 
H-36,  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House. 

In  order  to  improve  the  health  of 
under-nourished  children,  a  bill, 
S-5 1 ,  has  been  introduced  by  Senator 
A.  Evans  Kephart  of  Philadelphia 
which  would  enable  schools  of  the 
first-class  to  buy  food,  including 
milk,  for  poor  children.  This,  of 
course,  would  help  increase  the  sales 
of  milk  and,  therefore,  also  be  of 
help  to  dairymen  of  the  state. 

Would  Stop  Consignment 

In  order  to  plug  the  consignment 
loophole  in  the  milk  control  act. 
Bill  H-124,  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative R.  C.  Haberlen  of  West- 
moreland county,  would  specifically 
bring  under  the  supervision  of  milk 
control  all  "handlers"  of  milk. 
This  would  also  provide  that  such 
handlers  would  he  required  to  file 
bond,  whereas  "factors"  under  con- 
signment are  not  required  to  he 
bonded.  H-124  would  solve  this 
prohlem  in  line  with  suggestions  of- 
fered by  the  Supreme  Court  when 
its  decision  exempting  consignment 
contracts  was  handed  down. 

In  order  that  sausage  manufac- 
turers in  Pennsylvania  might  be  put 
on  the  same  basis  as  in  other  states 
of  the  Union,  Bill  H-7  would  amend 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  so  as  to 
allow  the  use  of  powdered  milk  in 
the  manufacture  of  sausage. 

''Relief "  Milk  Under  Fire 

Three  separate  bills  have  been 
introduced  which  would  amend  the 
relief  legislation  now  on  the  statute 
books  so  as  to  remove  the  provision 
requiring  that  a  pint  of  milk  he 
supplied  relief  families  for  each  child 
under  16  years  of  age,  the  retail 
value  of  this  milk  being  deducted 
from  the  cash  relief  allotment  to 
such  families.  An  objection  raised 
against  this  measure  states  that  it 
adds  to  the  expense  of  administering 
relief,  also  that  the  United  States 
will  not  match  funds  expended  in 
this  manner  in  lieu  of  direct  cash 
relief  and  that  in  some  instances 
families  have  not  been  able  to  use 
all  the  milk  thus  obtained.  This 
feature  of   the   law   is   primarily   a 


health  measure,  designed  to  help 
prevent  malnutrition  among  children 
in  families  on  relief  by  insuring  a 
reasonable  amount  of  milk. 

It  has  been  reported  that  in  those 
instances  where  the  families  are 
unable  to  use  all  the  milk,  milk 
consumption  has  been  very  low  and 
that  it  would  appear  that  such 
families  are  not  informed  on  the 
food  value  of  milk  nor  on  the  proper 
methods  of  using  it  in  the  diet. 

This  measure  as  it  now  stands 
prevents  the  misuse  of  that  part  of 
the  relief  funds  which  are  used  for 
milk  and  is  of  benefit  to  dairymen  in 
offering  at  least  a  slight  expansion 
of  their  fluid  milk  sales. 

Investigate  Soil  Conservation 

Another  bill,  H-490,  has  been 
introduced  on  this  subject  which 
would  provide  that  the  milk  allow- 
ances be  continued  for  these  relief 
families  but  that  no  deduction  from 
their  cash  relief  payments  would  be 
made,  thus,  in  effect,  increasing 
their  total  relief  by  the  value  of  the 
amount  of  milk  given  each  family. 

A  resolution  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Lower  House,  asking  that  a 
committee  of  three  Representatives 
"investigate  into  the  operation  and 
procedure  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Board  and  the  Extension  Service  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College  so  that 
the  finding  of  said  investigating 
committee  may  be  made  available  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  before 
any  appropriation  is  approved  for 
said  Board  and  College." 

It  was  stated  that  this  investiga- 
tion is  being  asked  because  of  lack 
of  cooperation  between  these  groups, 
while  State  College  authorities  insist 
that  the  major  function  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service  is  educational  rather 
than  administrative. 

Bill  H-481,  which  is  similar  to 
bills  introduced  in  previous  sessions 
of  the  legislature,  would  provide  that 
no  municipality  could  enact  or  en- 
force dairy  sanitary  regulations 
which  were  "inconsistent  with  the 
provisions"  of  the  present  state 
sanitary  regulations. 

New  Jersey  Would  Keep  Control 

Dairy  legislation  in  New  Jersey 
has  centered  principally  on  milk 
control.  Senate  Bill  16,  introduced 
by  A.  F.  Foran,  would  continue 
the  old  milk  control  act  on  substan- 
tially its  present  basis. 

Senate  Bill  101,  introduced  by 
H.  H.  Hollinshed,  would  put  milk 
control  on  a  permanent  basis,  con- 
tinuing most  of  the  features  of  the 
present  milk  control  act  but  provid- 
ing for  a  one-man  commissioner, 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  a 


deputy  commissioner  to  be  selected 
by  him.  Several  other  changes  of  a 
technical  nature  are  included  in  this 
bill  which  was  drawn  up  according 
to  policies  approved  by  the  New 
Jersey  Dairymen's  Council,  in  which 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative  and  other  New  Jersey 
agricultural  organizations  are  active. 

Assembly  Bill  68  would  provide 
that  an  investigation  be  made  to 
determine  the  desirability  of  con- 
tinuing control,  the  accompanying 
statement  stressing  the  fact  that 
control  has  acted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmers  to  the  detriment  of 
consumers. 

Two  other  dairy  bills  have  been 
introduced,  one  which  would  specify 
the  hours  during  which  retail  and 
store  deliveries  of  milk  would  be 
made  and  another  providing  a  $2.00 
license  fee  on  all  milk  delivery 
wagons  and  trucks. 


Rubber  Tires  Save 
Machine  and  Power 

Most  steel-wheeled  manure 
spreaders  are  jarred  to  pieces  instead 
of  being  worn  out,  comments  V.  S. 
Peterson,  agricultural  engineering 
specialist  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Spreaders  rolling  on  rub- 
ber rather  than  steel  will  pull  with 
from  20  to  50  percent  less  effort  and 
last  much  longer  because  the  tires 
absorb  the  shocks. 

The  most  economical  method  of  fc 
changing  from  steel  to  rubber  is  by  " 
cutting  down  the  steel  wheels  on 
the  spreader  and  welding  the  proper- 
sized  drop  center  rims  to  the  spokes. 
Used  automobile  and  truck  tires 
then  are  mounted  on  the  rims.  The 
front  wheels  are  equipped  with  6.50 
X  16  automobile  tires  and  the  rear 
wheels  with  used  truck  tires. 

To  keep  the  spreading  rate  the 
same,  the  outside  diameter  of  the 
truck  tire  should  be  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  the  original  steel  wheel. 
Truck  tires  used  range  in  size  from 
7.50x20  to  7.50x28. 

Tires  no  longer  safe  for  the  high 
speeds  on  automobiles  and  trucks 
often  can  be  found  on  the  farm  or 
purchased  at  a  reasonable  price 
from  tire  shops  or  service  stations. 
The  drop  center  rims  sometimes  can 
be  obtained  from  junk  yards.  Most 
communities  have  shops  where  the 
steel  wheels  can  be  cut  down  and 
the  rims  welded  on  the  wheels. 


Maybeth:      "Have   your   fiance's 
people  accepted  you  yet?"  | 

Marybell:    "I'll  say  they  have.    I  | 
got  bawled  out  last  night  for  using 
the  guest  towel." 


Don't  Get  Sold  Down  the  River 


by  the  cow  you  didn't  sell!  Fat  cows, 
medium  cows,  even  skinny  cows  are 
bringing  more  per  cwt.  today  than  they 
have  in  a  long  while. 

The  best  dairyman  in  the  world  can't 
get  a  maximum  profit  out  of  a  poor 
producer,  but  usually  she  is  the  easiest 
cow  in  the  herd  to  get  fat ;  also  there  is 
no  better  way  to  get  a  higher  return  for 
our  milk  than  to  produce  it  at  a  lower 
cost  and  lower  costs  just  don't  go  with 
low  producers. 


We  may  have  to  wait  on  the  legislature 
to  correct  *'consignm3nt**  but  we  can 
stop  running  an  old  ladies'  home  for 
boarder  cows  tomorrow. 

And  tomorrow  is  not  too  soon  to  do  it! 


Good  Dairymen  Result 
From  4^H  Training 


j^^  fi/f^ 


a/'  -«■ 


Cpringtime  is  planning  time  for 
*^  4-H  club  activities.  One  of  the 
most  interesting,  instructive  and 
valuable  activities  of  4-H  dairy 
clubs  is  the  sponsoring  and  organiza- 
tion of  demonstration  teams  which 
show  the  best  ways  of  carrying  out 
practical  and  useful  dairy  farming 
practices. 

At  the  1940  National  Dairy 
Show,  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in 
October,  4-H  club  teams  from  44 
statss  put  on  dairy  demonstrations. 
These  were  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, one  on  production,  another  on 
manufacturing  dairy  products  and 
a  third  on  the  use  of  dairy  foods  in 
the  diet. 

Of  all  the  demonstrations  in  the 
production  division,  that  of  guard- 
ing the  quality  of  milk  was   most 
popular,    with    15    teams    showing 
how   best   to   perform    the   various 
phases  of  this  every-day  dairy  farm 
activity.    Four  teams  demonstrated 
the    proper     method     of     selecting 
dairy  cattle,  while  calf  feeding    the 
use  of  a  milk  cooler,  fitting  for  the 
show    nng,    care    of    the    milking 
machine,    the    Babcock    test,    silos 
and  dairy  rations  were  among  the 
other  subjects  demonstrated. 
Calf  Feeding  Modernized 

The  demonstration  team  from 
Maryland,  with  calf  feeding  as  their 
subject,  won  the  production  demon- 
stration contest  for  the  Northeastern 
section  of  the  country.     This  team. 

Oavid  McKee,  showed  how  calves 
AurJ^'^t  °"  *^^  whole-milk-pro- 
&  ^'^^^^'  f^'-'"'  on  which, 
madentally.    David    was    a    hired 

iobl  u^^^  ^^^^  ^'^  ^  «P^^ndid 
JOD  in  showing   a   modernized   yet 


simple  and  practical  method  of 
raising  well  grown  calves  at  a  mini- 
mum of  cost. 

The  teams  from  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania  both  demonstrated 
certain  phases  of  quality  milk  pro- 
duction and  showed  practical 
methods  of  maintaining  the  original 
good  quality  of  milk  as  long  as  it 
is  in  their  care  on  the  farm.  The 
New  Jersey  team,  from  Woods- 
town,  demonstrated  the  use  of  the 
Babcock  test. 

Practical  Work  Stressed 

4-H  club  leaders,  both  state  and 
local,  are  realizing  more  and  more 
the  value  of  practical  demonstra- 
tions in  making  dairy  club  work 
really  effective.  This  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  economy  of 
production  and  for  prime  quality  in 
our  dairy  products  if  we  are  to 
expand  our  markets  and  compete 
with  other  products  which  are  vying 
for  the  attention  and  money  of  the 
public. 

State   club   leaders   in    Delaware, 
Maryland.    New  Jersey   and    Penn- 
sylvania are  again  laying  plans  for 
state  4-H  dairy  demonstration  con- 
tests, the  demonstration  work  being 
a   part   of    their   regular   4-H   dairy 
activities.      If  possible,  each  state's 
winning    demonstration    team    will 
compete    in    the    national    contest, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  National 
Dairy    Show    at    Memphis.    Tenn., 
in    October.      This    work    is    being 
encouraged  by  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  through  help 
extended    each    state    for    the    pro- 
motion of  this  activity.      Plans  for 
this  help  are  worked  out  with  4-H 
club      leaders      of     the      respective 
states. 


Miss  Frances  Whittaker  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa.,  sends  us  this  inter- 
esting picture  of  Dewey  and  Rosy 
ready  for  a  trip  on  her  hand  sled. 

Fred  Gauntt  Receives 
Voorhees  Award 

Fred  Gauntt.  foreman  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion dairy  herd,  was  awarded  a 
citation  by  the  E.  B.  Voorhees 
Agricultural  Society  at  its  annual 
meeting  at  New  Brunswick  early  in 
February. 

This  Society  is  an  organization  of 
graduates  of  and  students  in  the 
12-week  farm  short  courses  at  the 
Rutgers  College  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Gauntt  is  also  instructor  in 
the  short  course  and  in  the  past  has 
worked  as  a  cow  tester,  dairy  cattle 
judge,  assistant  county  agricultural 
agent,  and  as  herdsman  at  the 
Sussex  County  hospital  farm. 


Wyoming  now  ranks  fifth  among 
the  dairy  states  of  the  nation  in  the 
production  of  Swiss  cheese.  The  an- 
nual output  is  about  1,250,000 
pounds. 


Glass.  China  and  Reputation,  are 
easily  cracked  and  never  well  mended. 
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Louis  F.  Tomey.  Centerville,  Md. 

D.  W.  Winter.  Glenside,  Pa. 

SECONDARY  MARKET  MANAGERS 
Altoona  -  Huntingdon— J.  J.  Camp,  Roaring 

Spring,  Pa..  Phone  II 8-M 
Lancaster  -C.    E.    Cowan,    County    Extension 

Office,  Lancaster.  Pa..  Phone  2-79/7 
South  Jersey — Floyd  R.  Ealy,  County  Extension 

Office.  Woodbury.  N.  J..  Box  334.  Phone  800 
Trenton —FredericklShangle.    19  W.   State  St., 

Trenton,  N.  J..  Phone  4083 
Wilmington— Floyd  R.   Ealy.    103   W.   7th  St., 

Wilmington,  Del..  Phone  2-7464 


would  hold  her  year's  production  of 
milk,  7334  pounds:  and  on  the  other 
side,  a  bag  containing  the  quantity 
of  Southern  States  24%  dairy  ration 
which  she  consumed  in  a  year. 
Guesses  were  made  by  1491  persons 
as  to  the  number  of  pounds  of  this 
feed  eaten  by  the  cow,  the  exact 
amount  being  1874  pounds  the 
nearest  guess  being  one  pounc 
higher. 


Borrowed  Editorial 

The  Measure  of  Success 

Back  of  all  co-operative  move- 
ments stands  the  farmer  and  his 
family  who,  in  the  end.  must  be  the 
chief  winner  or  loser.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  co-operation  has 
been  of  great  value  to  farming, 
but  it  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
actual  part  the  farmers  themselves 
have  taken. 

Farmers  cannot  say,  "Go  ahead" 
to  co-operative  marketing.  They 
must  say,  "Come  on."  They  must 
be  the  leaders.  They  must  be  in  the 
fight  and  not  on  the  side  line.  If 
the  work  is  to  be  done  well  and 
economically  and  profitably  they 
must  learn  how,  and  do  it. 

From  milking  the  cows  to  selling 
their  butter  and  making  it  the  best- 
known  food  product  in  the  world,  is 
all  a  part  of  the  farmer's  work. 
—The  Cow  Bell,  Edmonton,  Alberta 


The  Cover  Picture 

Our  cover  picture  this  month 
features  Design  What  a  Chance,  a 
three-year-old  Jersey  from  the  herd 
of  H.  B.  Crowgey  of  Elkton,  Mary- 
land.   Mrs.  Crowgey  is  at  the  halter. 

This  picture  was  taken  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Southern 
States  Cooperative,  held  in  the 
Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore, 
October  31  and  November  1,  and 
"Design"  was  the  center  of  a  guess- 
ing contest  for  all  persons  attending 
the  convention. 

On  one  side  of  her  stall  was  a 
milk   can,    built    on    a   scale    which 


If  In  Doubt- 
File  An  Income  Tax  Return 

Did  you  take  in  from  all  sources 
last  year  a  total  of  $800  or  more, 
or  if  married,  $2000  or  more?  If 
so,  you  are  required  to  file  a  Federal 
Income  Tax  return  covering  your 
1940  earnings.  Please  note  that 
a  report  must  be  filed  by  any 
person  whose  gross  income  is  above 
those  amounts,  whether  or  not  a 
tax  will  be  required. 

Authoritative  reports  indicate  that 
a  very  careful  checkup  is  to  be 
made  among  citizens  who  appear  to 
come  under  the  requirements  for 
filing  a  report,  and  a  penalty  can 
be  assessed  against  anyone  who 
fails    to    take    care    of    this    matter. 

March  15  is  the  deadline  for 
filing  the  income  tax  return  and  if 
help  is  desired,  we  suggest  seeing 
your  banker,  your  county  agent  or  a 
representative  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue.  Use  form  1040F 
if  a  part  or  all  of  your  income  was 
from  farming  operations. 

Unless  this  has  already  been 
attended  to,  it  deserves  your  im- 
mediate attention. 

Do  you  remember  way  back  when 
our  one  big  European  problem  was 
another  worm  the  European  corn 
borer? 


Personal  Glimpses 

A  freshman  member  of  the  Dela- 
ware legislature  is  Harris  B.  Mc- 
Dowell, Jr.,  of  Middletown,  who 
was  elected  to  this  office  last  fall. 
He  is  succeeded  on  Delaware's  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  by  Irvin  G. 
Klair,  well  known  as  president  of 
the  Newark  Local,  as  a  member  of 
the  Wilmington  inter-State  Milk 
Marketing  Committee  and  for  his 
work  in  other  farm  organizations. 

Joseph  Thornton  Plummer, 
Jr.,  who  arrived  on  the  scene  on 
February  21.  is  the  new  boss  in  the 
home  of  Inter-State  Field  Represen- 
tative "Jake"  Plummer  of  Lewis- 
town.  Congratulations  to  the  Plum- 
mers. 

An  army  pilot  made  a  forced 
landing  in  a  field  near  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.,  and  was  invited  to  stay  for 
dinner.  The  hosts  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Percy  R.  Blew. 

Our  deepest  sympathies  go  out  to 
Mortimer  McKee  of  West  Chester, 
whose  wife.  Edna  McKee,  was 
accidently  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  on  February  25.  She  was 
driving  with  her  daughter.  Frances, 
who  escaped  with  minor  injuries. 
Mortimer  is  president  of  the  dele- 
gates of  District  I  5. 

Inter-State  lost  a  real  friend  with 
the  death  of  Lew  Satterthwaite, 
Newtown.  Pa.,  on  February  26. 
He  was  well  known  as  a  Holstein 
breeder  and  served  as  secretary  of 
the  Newtown  Local  for  many  years. 
Just  a  year  ago  he  sold  his  herd  and 
transferred  his  Inter-State  member- 
ship to  his  son.  Edward  S.  Satter- 
thwaite. 


April  Review  to  Carry 
Dairy  Conference  Reports 

Between  the  time  the  Review  goes 
to  press  on  Monday.  March  3,  and 
when  it  reaches  you  later  in  the 
week,  the  sessions  of  the  North- 
eastern Dairy  Conference  will  have 
been  held.  We  regret  the  impossibi- 
lity of  reporting  these  meetings  in 
this  issue,  but  we  do  not  feel  that 
we  can  hold  up  the  Review  the 
several  days  that  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  do  this. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
Conference  will  be  discussed  in  the 
April  Review  and  the  daily  press 
will  doubtless  carry  considerable 
news  concerning  the  Conference. 

Bachelor  Boss  (invited  out  to 
dinner  by  one  of  his  employees): 
"I  don't  often  have  such  a  dinner 
as  this,  young  fellow." 

Son  of  Family:  "Neither  do  we. 
I'm  sure  glad  you  came." 

Everything  has  four  dimensions: 
Length,  breadth,  thickness  and  cost. 


Plug  the  Consignment  Loophole 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
declared   on  October  28,    1940,    that   those 
Ik    dealers    w^ho    secured    their    milk    by 


mi 


"consignment"  from  the  producer  w^ere  free 
from  the  price  hxing  and  bondmg  provisions 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Law. 

In  this  same  decision  the  Court  said: 

**  If  the  legislature  desires  to  change 
the  law  this  can  shortly  be  demon- 
strated by  an  amendment  at  the 
coming  session,  writing  into  the 
Act  a  provision  covering  milk  sent 
to  dealers  on  consignment.*' 

In  this  sentence  the  Court  clearly  indicated 
that  this  loophole  in  the  Act  could  quickly  be 
closed.  Governor  James  in  his  message  to 
the  legislature  delivered  on  January  7,  1941, 
recommended  that  this  be  done.  The 
Democratic  party,  in  its  agricultural  plat- 
form, makes  a  similar  recommendation. 

In  these  uncertain  and  perilous  times  v^hen 
most  anything  can  happen  at  this  season  of 
the  year  w^hen  production  is  on  the  increase  — 


in  this  period  of  our  nation's  history  v^hen 
costs,  which  are  already  rising,  may  come  to 
a  point  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
a  larger  return  for  our  producers  the  Act 
continues  legally  to  fix  resale  prices  for 
the  dealer  but  leaves  the  farmer  out  in 
the  cold,  without  any  sure  guarantee  of 
either  price  or  payment,  and  even  denies 
protection  to  the  dealer  who  does  not  want 
to  secure  his  milk  on  any  such  basis,  since  his 
competitor  with  higher  utilization  can  secure 
milk  on  consignment  and  thus  get  it  more 
cheaply. 

With  the  Court  having  pointed  out  the 
way,  with  both  parties  in  the  legislature 
agreed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  matter, 
and  with  the  uncertainties  now  facing  us, 
it  is  time  for  every  producer  of  milk 
residing  in  the  Commonwealth  to  bring 
immediately  to  the  attention  of  his 
local  Senator  and  Representative  the 
matter  of  enacting  at  once  this  one  short 
amendment  to  the  Act  and  urge  upon 
them  that  this  very  vital  matter  must 
not  be  delayed  any  longer. 
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Penn  State  Arranges 
Co-op  Study  by  Mail 

A  new  correspondence  course  in 
agricultural  cooperation  has  just 
been  announced  by  T.  I.  Mairs, 
professor  in  charge  of  correspondence 
courses  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  This  course,  which  is  avail- 
able to  all  residents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, includes  a  brief  history  of  the 
cooperative  movement  and  covers 
the  organization,  activities  and  man- 
agement of  cooperative  associations 
now  active  in  the  state. 

This  is  one  of  42  correspondence 
courses  now  offered  by  the  School 
of  Agriculture.  No  charge  is  made 
for  enrollment  or  instruction  and 
study  may  he  started  at  any  time. 


Good  Cows  Triple 
Their  Owners'  Wages 

A  farm  management  study  in 
Michigan  revealed  that  the  average 
annual  feed  consumption  of  cows  in 
490  herds  on  which  detailed  records 
Were  kept  consisted  of  approximate- 
ly 2000  pounds  of  concentrates,  3000 
pounds  of  hay,  3400  pounds  of  silage 
and  other  roughage  and  166  days  of 
pasture.  The  labor  requirements 
lor  feeding,  milking  and  other  care 
averaged  154  hours  per  cow  during 
the  year. 


After  charging  market  value  for  all 
feeds  and  charging  other  proper 
expenses  to  the  cost  of  keeping  the 
herd,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a 
labor  and  management  income  of  24 
cents  per  hour  for  the  herd  owner. 

The  lowest  one-fifth  of  the  herds 
from  the  standpoint  of  production 
returned  to  their  owners  1  1  cents 
an  hour  for  their  time  and  trouble, 
while  the  highest-producing  one-fifth 
of  the  herds  returned  their  owners 
31  cents  an  hour.  This  was  true  in 
spite  of  53  percent  greater  feed 
costs  per  cow  in  the  high-producing 
herds. 


** American  Cooperation" 

A  valuable  addition  to  cooperative 
literature  has  recently  come  off  the 
press.  This  is  "American  Coopera- 
tion" 1940,  which  contains  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation  sessions, 
held  at  East  Lansing.  Michigan, 
last  July. 

Copies  may  be  purchased  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation, 
1731  Eye  Street.  N.  W..  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  at  $3.50  post  paid. 

New  Zealand  contains  more  cows 
per  capita  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  The  principal  dairy 
product  is  butter. 


Bang's  **Remedies" 
Prove  Worthless  In  Tests 

Thorough  tests  of  some  of  the 
reputed  "remedies"  for  Bang's  dis- 
ease of  cattle  have  shown  that  these 
so-called  remedies  are  worthless  in 
the  prevention  or  cure  of  the  disease. 

The  tests,  which  covered  a  three- 
year  period,  were  made  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  A<?ri- 
culture  and  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. In  these  tests  herds  of 
animals  known  by  all  scientific  tests 
to  be  free  of  the  disease  were  assem- 
bled. They  were  then  divided  in 
half  and  both  halves  treated  exactly 
the  same,  except  that  one  group  was 
fed  the  so-called  remedy  according 
to  the  manufacturer's  directions 
and  the  animals  in  the  other  group 
received  none  of  the  remedy. 

After  two  months  of  this  treat- 
ment all  the  animals  were  inoculated 
with  the  Bang's  disease  and  the 
feeding  of  the  remedy  was  con- 
tinued to  the  group  which  originally 
received  it  for  another  two  months. 

The  results  of  the  tests  showed 
practically  no  difference  in  the 
degree  of  infection  among  the  two 
groups  or  in  the  number  of  abortions 
which  occurred. 

An  analysis  of  one  of  the  products 
showed  that  it  consisted  mainly  of 
sugar  with  a  small  amount  of  wood 
creosote,  a  little  ash  and  the  re- 
mainder moisture. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Prices  Paid  for  4.0%  Milk 
By  Philadelphia  Dealers 

Jan.,  1S41,  f.  o.  b.,  city  plant 

Abtotts  Dairies 2.54 

Baldwin  Dairies 2.54 

Breuninger  Dairies 2.80 

Engel  Dairy 2.77 

Gross  Dairy 2.73 

Harbisons'  Dairies 2.66 

Missimer  Dairies 2.68 

Scott-Powell  Dairies 2.53 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 2.56 

Sypherd's  Dairy 2.70 

South  Jersey  Prices 

F.  o.  b.  farm  cwt.  of  3.5%   milk. 

Class  I        Class  II       Class  III 
Jan.         $2.85  $1.65  $1.24 

Feb.  2.85  1.65  1.23 

Class  I  price  in  northern  New  Jersey 
markets  is  $3.00  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk, 
f.  o.  b.  farm.  Class  II  and  III  prices 
same  as  in  South  Jersey. 

The  price  of  4%  milk  of  each  class  is 
20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than 
the  price  of  3.5%  milk. 

Supplementry  Notes  to 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 

All  price  schedules  at  Pennsylvania 
markets  are  set  by  official  orders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 
and  are  based  on  milk  containing  4.0% 
butterfat.  (Prices  in  the  Huntingdon, 
Mt.  Union  and  Tyrone  markets  are  based 
on  3.5%  milk  but  in  order  to  obtain  uni- 
formity in  these  compilations,  the  butterfat 
differentials  have  been  added  so  as  to 
obtain  the  price  of  4%  milk  which  is  here 
rep>orted.) 

Class  III  Prices— 4.0%  Milk 

MARKET  JAN.  ^f^fo 

All  Penna.  Markets      $  I  .  29  $  1    28 

Md.  &  Del.  Stations      1 .  29  I  •  28 

Wilmington  1  •  29  1 .  28 

Average  price  92-8core  butter  at  New  York: 
Cents  Per  Pound 
First  Half   Last  Half         Monthly 
January       31.28  30.90  31   07 

February     30.86  30.73  30.80 

The  January  average  price  (in  bold 
face  tyF»e)  is  the  wei??hted  average  price 
paid  by  the  dealer  indicated,  according  to 
price  schedules  furnished,  or  as  determined 
from  statements  furnished  with  milk  checks 
and  checked  in  the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  premi- 
ums which  may  be  earned  by  the  producer. 

The  butterfat  differential  on  Class  1  and 
11.  also  on  Class  111  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  4  cents  for  each  point  (0.1%)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.0%. 

The  price  schedule  as  given  f.  o.  b.  any 
particular  market  applies  to  all  fluid  milk 
dealers  in  that  market. 
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"Do  you  think  it's  safe  to  go  over 
and  eat?— She's  liable  ta  put  up  a 
kwkl" 


Classification  Percentages— January,  1941 

PENNSYLVANIA,  MARYLAND  and  DELAWARE 


Class    Class 
Dealer  I         lA 

Abbotts  Dairies 70 

Baldwin  Dairies 70 

Blue  Hen  Dairies 67.8 

Breuninger  Dairies 86 

Clover  Dairy  Co 72 .  82 

tachus  L^aines kji  .  ^yj 

Engel  Dairy 86 

Fraims  Dairies 77.04 

Gross  Dairy 80 

Harbisons'  Dairies 75 

Hernig.  Peter.  Sons 58 

Hill  Crest  Farms 71 

Hoffman's  (Hntdn) 34 

Martin  Century  Farms a88 

May's  Dairy 61 

McMahon's  Dairy b92 

Missimer  Dairies 75 

Mt.  Unions.  Milk  Co 90 

Nelson  Dairies 65 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co.     35 

Penn  Reed  Milk  Co 54 

Scott-Powell  Dairies 65  .  . 

Stegmeier,  Clayton 64 .  5         5 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 67 .  99      .  . 

Turner  &  Wescott 73  .  . 

Walnut  Bank  Farms 72.88      .  . 

Charles  G.  Waple  Dairies.    87  8.5 

Wawa  Dairies 70 
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Class 
II 

15 

15 
9.9 
12 

12.51 
in  77 

7 

13 
20 
22 
42 

28.96 
59.6 
all. 87 
29 

24.06 

i6 

62.6 

46 

31 

30 

26 

26 

18.01 

19 


Class 
III 

15 
15 
22.3 

2 
14.67 

7  ^7 

7 
9, 


Bonus  to 
A"  Producers 
of   Prod. 


59 


1.7 
8 


69% 


59%   of  Prod. 

63%   of  Prod. 

79%   of  CI.  I 

79.12%  Prod. 


19 


5 

22 


76%   of   Prod. 
79     72.07%  of  CI.  1 


I 

9.11 
4.5 
11 


NEW  JERSEY  {Percentages  of  Norm) 

Norm  Cream 


Excess 


Balance 


6.5 
6 
Balance      70%  of  Ex. 
70%  of  Ex. 
*•  Balance 


Abbotts  Dairies  "A" 93 . 5 

"B" 94 

Castanea  Dairy  Co.  "A" o2 

<i  ••         ••  ♦«g"  90 

Scott-Powell  Dairies ^1100 

^M^aldnTenluri^^^^^^       January!  Class"  1.  72.40%  at  $2.79:  15.73%  at  $2^98;  Claj«  H. 
9^75%  at  $1  70  and  2.12%  at  $1.74.     (Prices  of  4%  Grade  B  mUk  f.  o.  b.  Lansdale.) 
b—  Percentage  of  each  producer's  individual  base, 
c — Deliveries  in  excess  of  1.  lA  and  II. 
J_"A"  bonus  paid  on  54.9  per  cent,  of  norm.  ^^^_ 


Feed  Price  Summary  for  February,  1941 

Compiled  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative.  Inc. 
from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers 


February 
1941 
Ingredient  ($  per  T.) 

Wheat  Bran •• 32.26 

Cottonseed  Meal  4 1  % 39 .  68 

Gluten  Feed  23% 32.80 

Linseed  Meal  34% 34.16 

Corn  Meal ^       34.55 

Mixed  Dairy  Rations  16%       35.92 

32%      42^36 
Brewer's  Grains 34 .  54 


January     February 
1941  1940 

($  per  T.)      ($  per  T.) 


%  Change  Feb.,  1941 
compared  with 


32.54 

41.01 

36.26 

36.  U 

35.17 

35.26 

40.63 

43.30 

35.00 


32.39 
42.14 
34  26 
43.66 
32.42 
35.56 
41.44 
42.80 
35.16 


Jan.  1941 

-  .86 
-3.24 
-9.54 
-5.40 
-1.76 
+  1.87 
-5.14 
-2.17 
-1. 31 


Feb.  1940 

-  .40 

-5.84 

-^.26 

-21.76 

+  6.57 

+  1.01 

-7.00 

-1.03 

-1.76 


*«To''  and  **Through" 

A  change  in  the  attitude  of  farm 
groups  toward  their  marketing  of 
crops  is  noted  in  his  annual  report 
by  Milo  Perkins.  Administrator  of 
the  Surplus  Marketing  Administra- 
tion. "Heretofore."  says  Perkins, 
"many  farmers  have  felt  that  they 
were  selling  what  they  produced  TO 
a  marketing  system.  They  now  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  they  are 
selling  THROUGH  a  marketing  sys- 
tem to  130  million  people.  The 
food    purchasing    power    of    those 


March,  1941 


I 


people  is  a  thing  in  which  the  farm- 
ers have  a  definite  stake." 

The  fear  of  eating  too  many  acid- 
forming  foods  is  an  unfounded  idea. 
Nutritionists  say  there  is  no  need 
to  worry  about  acid-forming  and 
base-forming  foods  if  you  have  a 
well-rounded  diet  including  plenty 
of  the  protective  foods. 

"I  see  that  George  has  a  new 
siren  for  his  car."  „ 

"What  happened  to  his  old  girl? 


^ 
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Prices  4%  Grade  "B"  Milk  rrtSty  point) 

January  Averages  and  January  and  February  Schedules.     (Explanatory  Notes  at  bottom  of  page  and  on  Page  6,  Column  1.) 


Dealer 


Delivery  Point 


Average  Price 
January 


«< 


«« 


«« 


«« 


Philadelphia  Dealers Philadelphia.  Pa see  page  6 

Abbotts  Dairies Coudersport.  Pa 2.11 

"      Curryville.  Pa 2.17 

Easton.  Md 2.22 

Goshen.  Pa 2 .  29 

Kelton.  Pa 2.30 

Oxford.  Pa 2.30 

"      Port  Allegany.  Pa 2.11 

Spring  Creek,  Pa 2.08 

Blue  Hen  Farms Wilmington.  Del 2 . 34 

Breuninger  Dairies Richlandtown.  Pa 2.48 

Centerville  Producers'  Co-op Centerville.  Md 2.41 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington.  Del 2.43 

Duncan's  Dairy Springfield.  Pa 2 . 55 

Eachus  Dairies West  Chester.  Pa 2.68 

Fraims  Dairies Wilmington.  Del 2.50 

Harbisons'  Dairies Brantsville,  Pa 2.38 

Byers.  Pa 2.38 

2.38 
2.31 
2.38 
2.32 
2.28 
2.32 


Claaa  I  Price 
Jan.  A  Feb. 

$2.98 


Carlisle.  Pa. 

Hurlock.  Md 

Kimberton,  Pa 

Massey.  Md ^ 

"    Millville,  Pa c 

Sudlersville,  Md | 

Harshbarger  Dairy Altoona.  Pa ^  — 

Hernig,  Peter.  Sons Boiling  Springs.  Pa ^9  2.20 

Hershey  Creamery  Co Greencastle,  Pa *2.10 — 2.00 

Highland  Dairy  Co Doe  Run,  Pa ^  2.40 

Hill  Crest  Farms Eddington,  Pa 8o  2.62 

Hoffman's Bedford.  Pa jjj  — 

Huntingdon.  Pa ^  2 . 01 

Johnson.  J.  Ward Woodlyn.  Pa ^  2.55 

Keith's  Dairy Altoona,  Pa I  — 

Martin  Century  Farms Lansdale.  Pa T3  2.69 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy Chester.  Pa -tj  2.55 

Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co Mt.  Union.  Pa 2  2.61 

Nelson  Dairies Jeffersonville.  Pa g  2.45 

Pebble  Hill  Farm Doylestown.  Pa "^  - 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson.  Pa ©  2.08 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Clayton.  Del 2  2.23 

New  Holland.  Pa g  2.31 

"      Pottstown.  Pa 2  2.34 

Snow  Hill.  Md C  2.13 

Sheffeld  Condensed  Milk  Co Rising  Sun.  Md jj  2.25 

Stegmeier.  Clayton Tamaqua,  Pa 2.48 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co Bedford.  Pa 2.19 

Chambersburg.  Pa 2.25 

;;       ;*  "        "    Hagerstown.  Md 2.18 

Harrington,  Del 2.25 

;;       \\  "       ••    Huntingdon.  Pa 2.24 

Leaman  Place.  Pa 2.34 

Lewistown,  Pa 2.25 

Mercersburg.  Pa 2.25 

Mt.  Pleasant.  Del 2.25 

;;       "    ,        "       "    Nassau.  Del 2.23 

Princess  Anne.  Md 2.17 

Townsend.  Del 2.25 

Waynesboro.  Pa 2.25 

.  "   Worton.  Md 2.25 

Swavely,  H.  R.  Dairy Pottstown,  Pa — 

^ylvan  Seal  Milk  Co.  (Del.  only) F.  O.  B.  Farm 2.20 

Turner  &  Wescott Glen  Roy,  Pa 2.39 

Walnut  Bank  Farms Quakertown,  Pa 2.54 

Charles  G.  Waple  Dairies Tyrone.  Pa 2.59 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms Wawa.  Pa 2.36 

t    A  Class  I -A  price  of  $2.20  per  cwt.  of  4%  milk  applies  in  these  markets. 


2 

2 
9 

2. 
2 


38 
47 
56 
63 
65 


2.65 
2.38 
2.34 
2.77 
2.62 

2.77 
2.98 

t2.85 
2.77 
2.62 
2.62 
2.62 
2.56 
2.62 
2.58 
2.50 
2.58 

12.96 
2.58 

12.85 
2.98 

t2.58 

t2.70 
2.98 

t2.96 
2.98 
2.98 

12.70 
2.98 
2.98 

t2.96 
2.60 
2.66 
2.71 
2.44 

t2.96 
2.47 
2.55 
2.49 
2.58 
2.53 
2.67 
2.55 
2.55 
2.58 
2.55 
2.47 
2.58 
2.55 
2.58 

t2.85 

2.65 

2.98 

12.70 

2.98 


Class  II  Price 
January  February 


$1.74 

1.66 

1.67 
I  ';o 

1.69 
1.70 
1.70 
1.66 
1.65 
1.79 
1.69 

1.79 
1.74 
1.59 
1.79 
1.69 
1.69 
1.69 
1.59 
1.69 
1.59 
1.68 
1.59 
1.59 
1.69 

1.59 
1.74 
1.59 
1.60 
1.74 
1.59 
1.74 
1.74 
1.60 
1.74 
1.74 
1.59 
I  59 
1.70 
1.70 
1.59 

1.59 
1.67 
1.68 
1.59 
1.59 
1.68 
1.70 
1.68 
1.68 
1.59 
1.59 
1.59 
1.59 
1.68 
1.59 
1.59 

1.70 
1.74 
1.60 
1.74 


$1.73 
1.65 
1.66 
1.56 
1.68 
1.69 
1.69 
1.65 
1.64 
1.78 
1.68 

1.78 
1.73 
1.58 
1.78 
1.68 
1.68 
1  68 
1.58 
1.68 
1.58 
1.67 
1.58 
1.58 
1.68 

1.58 
1.73 
1.58 
1.59 
1.73 
1.58 
1.73 
1.73 
1.59 
1.73 
1.73 
1.58 
1.58 
1.69 
1.69 
1.58 

I  58 
1.66 
1.67 
1.58 
1  58 
1  67 
1.69 
1.67 
1.67 
1.58 
1.58 
1.58 
I  58 
1.67 
1.58 
1.58 

1.69 
1.73 
1.59 
1.73 
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Secondary  Markets 


LANCASTER 


At  the  regular  February   meeting 
of    the    advisory    committee    of    the 

I _^*,.^     Infpr  -  Sfratf»    spcondarv 

market,  the  milk  market  situation 
was  discussed  thoroughly.  A  slight 
production  increase  over  December 
was  reported  but  there  have  been 
good  outlets  for  the  milk  of  all 
members.  The  officers  of  the  mar- 
keting committee  were  instructed 
to  work  closely  with  Director  Horace 
K.  Martin  on  legislative  matters 
affecting  Lancaster  county  dairymen 
which  may  come  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature. 

This  committee  elected  Walter  E. 
Herr  to  represent  the  group  on  the 
Lancaster  County  Agricultural  Na- 
tional Defense  Advisory  Committee. 
A  meeting  of  all  Lancaster  county 
members  shipping  to  the  New  York 
market  was  held  on  January  13.  in 
order  to  explain  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  New  York  Federal- 
State  marketing  order.  This  meet- 
ing was  held  to  determine  the  desire 
of  the  members  before  the  Co- 
operative cast  its  ballot  on  these 
amendments. 

The  percentages  and  prices  on 
which  the  January  blended  prices  for 
the  New  York  market  were  deter- 
mined are  as  follows: 

Classes  Percentages     Class  Prices 

I  Priced  50.60  $2,650 

I  Relief  1.43  2.080 

II-A  19.33  2.100 

II-B  1.87  1.637 

II-C  3.37  1.487 

III-A  6.45  1.549 

Ill-B  .66  1.637 

III-C  9.78  1.247 

III-D  3.49  1.212 

IV-A  2.72  1.137 

IV-B  .30  1.265 

This    gives  a     blended     price    of 

$2.05  for  3.5  percent  milk,  f.o.b.  the 

201-10  mile  zone,  with  the  Lancaster 

price  $2,085. 

TRENTON 

The  agreement  between  the  Tren- 
ton Milk  Marketing  Committee  and 
Castanea  Dairies,  concerning  norms 
for  1941,  has  been  approved  by  the 
New  Jersey  Milk  Control  Board  and 
a  copy  sent  each  producer  supplying 
Castanea  Dairies. 

Briefly,  this  agreement  provides 
that  producers  whose  average  pro- 
duction during  ten  months  of  1940, 
eliminating  May  and  June,  was  the 
same  as  or  less  than  the  norm  in 
effect  on  December  3 1 ,  would  have 
their  1941  norm  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  average  production  for 
those  ten  months.  Producers  whose 
average   for    the    same   ten    months 


was  greater  than  the  norm  in  effect 
on  December  31  will  receive  an 
increase  in  their  1941  norms  equal 
to  33.7  percent  of  this  increase  in 
production  over  the  previous  norm. 
Reports  from  producers  generally 
seem  to  indicate  liiat  tuis  arrange 
ment  is  acceptable  to  them. 

Milk  production  in  the  Trenton 
area  has  been  fairly  uniform,  with 
little  change  during  the  past  month. 


ALTOONA-HUNTINGDON 


The  marketing  committee,  at  its 
regular  meeting,  discussed  the  mar- 
ket situation  and  reported  that  the 
supply  of  milk  was  fairly  well 
balanced  with  the  demand. 

Another  subject  discussed  was 
the  proposal  that  the  relief  law  be 
amended  so  as  to  no  longer  require 
that  milk  go  to  families  with  child- 
ren under  sixteen.  The  committee 
members  considered  this  of  sufficient 
importance  to  contact  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  on  the  matter, 
urging  that   the  law  be  maintained 

as  it  is. 

The  matter  of  milk  advertising 
in  the  market  was  also  discussed, 
it  being  felt  that  any  general  milk 
promotion  program  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dairy  Council  and  that 
producers  and  dealers  alike  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 


New  Bulletins 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Circular  E-24 
Three     Principles     of     Agricultural 
Cooperation. 

The  Wisconsin  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Madison,  Wisconsin  -Cir- 
cular 308^  Raising  Dairy  Calves. 
Bulletin  450  What's  New  in  Farm 
Science  part  one  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  Director,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  (There  may  be 
a  charge  to  out-of-state  individuals 
for  these  bulletins.) 


Small  Marie,  sitting  on  her  grand- 
father's knee,  after  looking  intently 
at  his  grizzled  face  and  long  white 
beard,  asked  him  if  he  was  in 
Noah's  ark. 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  grandpa. 
"What  makes  you  ask  that>" 

"Well,  then,  why  wasn't  you 
drowned?  "  continued  the  little  girl. 


"I 


wouldn't    play    the 
after    your    grand- 


Mother: 
piano    so    soon 
father's  death." 

Little  Sue:  "It's  all  right,  mother, 
I'm  only  going  to  use  the  black 
keys.  " 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

The  (ollowing  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work,  during 
January.  i94i. 
I  arm  Calls  986 

Non-Farm  Calls 279 

Butter  fat  Tests 1708 

Plants  InvestijatedCfirst  half  Jan.)         9 
(second  half  Jan.)        16 

I  lerd  Samples  Tested 219 

Brom  1  hymol  Tests  425 

Miscroscopic  lests 172 

Membership  Solicitations  68 

New  Members  Signed  20 

Local  Meetings 3 

Attendance 241 

District  Meetin:^8  18 

Attendance 1086 

Committee  Meetings 14 

Attendance 120 

Other  Meetings 22 

Attendance 1264 


Consumption  of  cheese  has  in- 
creased 36%  since  1930.  Consump- 
tion of  American  or  Cheddar  cheese 
alone  has  increased  43%. 

Who  Is  Who  In  Pictures 
On  Page  9 

(/)  J.  At.  Allison,  secretary  of  District 
13,  registering  Lawrence  Rohb  at  the 
Huntingdon  meeting,  with  Director  H. 
B.  Stewart  looking  on.  At  extreme  left; 
John  T.  Martin  and  daughter  Alice 
awaiting  their  turn  to  register.  (2) 
Ladies  of  the  Methodist  Church  at 
Huntingdon  passing  the  food.  (3)  S. 
R.  Rishel,  president  of  District  13,  uset 
the  microphone  so  that  each  of  the 
396  guests  may  hear  his  every  word. 

(4)  George  Lamb,  timer;  George  Ball, 
quiz  master;  and  the  quizzed  Mn. 
Carroll  Pettit,  Milton  Layton,  Joe 
Pettit,  Clinton  Leonard,  Mrs.  George 
Borden  and  Mrs.  Morris  Patrick  pro- 
vided instructive  entertainment  in  the 
dairy  quiz  at  the  Woodstown,  N.  J., 
meeting.  (5)  The  audience  at  Woods- 
town  obviously  enjoyed  the  program. 
(6)  George  Taylor  greeting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alvin  String  as  they  arrive  at 
the  Woodstown  meeting. 

(7)  The  crowd  at  the  Chestertown, 
Md.,  meeting  enjoyed  their  program 
too.  (S)  H.  Stockton  Startt  auctioning 
a  cake  at  the  Chestertown,  Md.,  meet- 
ing, proceeds  going  to  charity.  Othert 
at  the  table  are  B.  H.  Welty,  Dr.  H.  C. 
Byrd,  O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  B.  B.  Derrick, 
manager  of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  and  Direc- 
tor John  Carvel  Sutton.  (9)  Dr.  H.  C 
Byrd,  president  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  fortifies  himself  with  a  roll 
before  giving  his  talk. 

(10)  O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  and  (11)  Dr. 
Roger  B.  Cor  bet  t,  director  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  University  of 
Maryland,  talk  to  the  members  and 
guests  at  the  District  15  meeting  at 
West  Chester,  Pa.  (12)  Two  of  the 
entertainers  who  provided  music  during 
the  dinner  and  program  at  Wett 
Chester.  . 

(13)  The  dinner  crowd  (most  of  it)  at 
the  District  9  dinner  at  Red  Lion, 
Delaware. 

(Picture  13  by  Lee  C.  Hoffecker,  Jr^ 
Bear,  Del.,  other  pictures  by  courtesy 
of  Farm  Credit  Administration.) 


Inter-State   Dinner   Meetinss   in   Pictures 

District  13  (Huntingdon  County,  Pa.)  in  Pictures  1,  2  and  3  Woodstown,  Salem  end  Mull ica  Hill 
Locals  of  District  23  in  pictures  4,  5  and  6.  District  19  (Kent  County,  Md.)  in  pictures  7  8  and  9.  Dis- 
trict 1 5  (Chester  County,  Pa.)  inlpictures  1 0, 1 1  and  1 2.    District  9  (New  Castle  County  Del.^  in  picture  1  3 . 
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Inside 
Altoona 


MY  little  sister  doesn't  like 
milk,  but  I'll  bet  she'll 
drink  it  when  I  tell  her  the 
story,"  was  the  conclusion  of  one 
second-grader  in  the  Altoona  Public 
Schools  after  he  had  seen  the  puppet 
show  given  by  the  Dairy  Council  in 
its  two-weeks  health  education  pro- 
gram there  from  January  27  to 
February  7. 

Covering  the  entire  school  district 
in  Altoona  for  the  first  time  in  seven 
years.  Council  workers  were  pleased 
by  the  enthusiasm  and  appreciation 
of  school  children  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  Dr.  Levi  Gilbert  and  Father 
McNelis,  superintendents  of  the 
public  and  parochial  schools,  and  all 
of  the  school  supervisors,  principals, 
and  teachers. 

The  program  consisted  of  talks 
by  Mr.  Robert  C.  McKinley  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  and 
in  service  clubs,  puppet  shows  by 
Miss  Myra  Boucher  and  Miss  Helen 
Camp  in  the  public  and  parochial 
elementary  schools,  and  a  display  of 
Dairy  Council  literature. 

Programs  Reach  Thousands 

Mr.  McKinley  reached  8,825 
children  and  130  adults  with  his 
talks,  the  "Job  of  Tomorrow," 
illustrating  that  boys  and  girls  of 
today  must  be  healthy  for  their 
jobs  of  tomorrow,  and  "Health 
Notes,"  the  amusing  story  of  how 
Oswald  Blipp  became  a  master- 
musician. 

In  the  two  weeks,  58  puppet  shows 
were  given  to  10,152  children  in  28 
schools.  Children  in  the  primary 
grades  saw  "Mary  Ann's  Bouquet," 
the  story  of  how  a  little  girl  gained 
back  the  roses  she  had  lost  from  her 
cheeks  with  the  help  of  the  milkman- 
hero  and  some  flower  friends.  "Two 
Boys  in  Disguise,"  a  prince-and- 
pauper  story  in  which  the  prince 
lives  on  a  farm  for  a  month  and 
learns  the  health  rules,  was  the 
intermediate  grade  show. 

Children  Thrilled 

Many  of  the  school  children  had 
never  seen  a  puppet  show  before  and 
were  big-eyed  with  amazement  and 
admiration.  One  boy  told  Miss 
Boucher,  "I'd  rather  pay  a  quarter 
to  see  your  show  than  go  to  the 
movies."  Another  remarked  that  he 
liked  the  play  especially  because  all 
of  the  actors  knew  their  parts.  In 
still  another  school.   Miss   Boucher 


Q^iecuK  jUinei. 


pairy  Industry  at  Last 

Starts  Advertising  Program 


was  beseiged  by  autograph-seekers 
(boys  at  that)  who  couldn't  have 
been  much  more  thrilled  about  Tom 
Mix  himself. 

What  puzzled  the  young  audiences 
most  was  trying  to  decide  just  who 
did  the  talking.  When  told  that  one 
person  did  it  all,  a  boy  remarked, 
"You  talked  for  them  all?  Oh,  then 
I  know  what  the  electricity  was  for. 
That  made  them  walk."  In  another 
school,  an  open-mouthed  admirer 
told  Miss  Boucher  reverently,  "Gee, 
you  got  good  tone." 

Samples  of  Dairy  Council  posters, 
teaching  aids,  and  literature  were 
displayed  two  afternoons  in  the 
office  of  the  Lincoln  school  building 
in  order  that  teachers  might  make 
their  own  selection.  Requisitions  for 
18,344  pieces  of  literature  were  made 
by  1 5  principals  (ordering  for  entire 
schools),  66  other  teachers,  and  3 
dental  hygienists.  Special  requests 
were  also  filled  for  the  health  de- 
partment heads  of  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  and  the  local 
WCTU. 

Posters  in  Demand 

Supervisors  and  teachers  remem- 
bered the  Dairy  Council  programs 
and  literature  and  remarked  that, 
in  the  seven  years  since  the  Council 
had  visited  Altoona  schools,  there 
had  been  nothing  to  replace  its 
material.  One  teacher  said  that 
she  was  still  using  a  set  of  posters 
she  had  received  seven  years  ago 
and  had  cleaned  each  year  to  use 
again  next  term.  "Maybe  I  can 
get  a  new  set  now,"  she  smiled. 

"We  hope  you  come  back  next 
year,"  was  the  friendly  farewell  of 
the  teachers.  And  the  children 
added  their  enthusiastic  voices: 
"Come  back  tomorrow.  Come  every 
day." 

4e     4<     *     « 

The  Maternity  Clinic  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
has  asked  Miss  Lucy  Queal,  nu- 
trition worker,  to  conduct  an  in- 
struction class  on  nutrition,  stressing 
the  need  of  milk  for  mother  and 
child. 


Newest  of  the  Dairy  Council's 
loan  projects  is  the  Baby  Project, 
consisting  of  a  rubber  baby  dol( 
bassinet,  baby  clothes,  bottle,  and 
posters. 

The  project  is  based  on  the  experi- 
ment made  some  years  ago  when 
school  children  took  care  of  a  real 
baby  in  Norristown  and  is  similar 
to  the  Patsy  Project  except  that  it  is 
for  6th  and  7th  grades. 


♦  *  *  ♦ 

Three  of  the  Council's  High 
School  Posture  Posters,  released  in  a 
series  of  eight  last  fall,  are  included 
in  the  Commercial  Art  Exhibit 
displayed  in  the  Philadelphia  Art 
Museum  from  February  3  to  March- 

^-  I 

If     If.     if     H. 

One  of  the  more  unusual  requests 
received  by  the  Council  from  school 
principals  is  to  teach  children  how 
to  make  animal  sounds.  An  early 
puppet  show,  the  "Barnyard  Ani- 
mal Party,"  is  now  loaned  to  schools 
who  work  out  their  own  shows. 
Several  times  teachers  have  asked 
for  aid  with  the  animal  sounds,  and 
Miss  Dorothy  Chandler,  of  the 
dramatic  department,  obliges  with 
her  best  moo  and  crow. 

Miss  Chandler  is  also  teaching 
puppet-making  to  a  5th  and  6th 
grade  Puppet  Club  at  the  Llanerch 
Elementary  School,  Llanerch,  Pa. 
Scripts  for  shows   are  available  at 

the  Council. 

*  *  *  *  » 

Dr.  Irving  J.  Wolman,  pediatri- 
cian at  the  Childrens*  Hospital,  has 
asked  Miss  Frances  Hoag,  Council 
nutritionist,  to  conduct  an  experi- 
ment with  babies  in  the  Heart 
Hospital  to  determine  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  their  weekly  diet. 

*     *     lie     :tc 

During  January,  1941,  a  total  of 
72,501  school  children  and  adults 
attended  Dairy  Council  nutrition 
and  dramatic  programs,  as  compared 
with  69,966  in  January,  1940.  The 
programs  included  223  puppet  shows 
and  stories,  4 1  nutrition  lectures  and 
food  demonstrations,  39  talks,  11 
plays,  and  23  slide  talks  and  movies. 

*  *  *  * 

"The  Fashion  Show,"  Happy 
Goldsmith's  play  used  by  the  Coun- 
cil from  1925  to  1935,  has  been 
remodeled  and  is  now  being  pro- 
duced again  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  by  Miss  Louise  Everts 
and  Miss  Bertha  Lawrence.  Al- 
ways a  favorite  with  high  school 
girls,  the  play  combines  fashions 
and  health. 


\ 


\ 


WE  ARE 'now  entering  the  fifth 
month  of  the  advertising  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  American 
Dairy    Association.        Recognizing 

that     It     IS      ircqucntij'      u»n»w«it      vv» 

obtain  an  accurate  measure  of  the 
effectiveness  of  advertising,  there 
appears  to  have  been  substantial 
gains  in  butter  sales  traceable 
directly  to  this  ADA  advertising 
program,  started  in  November. 

The  consumption  of  butter  showed 
an  upward  trend  for  the  entire 
country  during  the  past  several 
months  but,  comparing  markets  in 
which  the  advertising  program  was 
carried  out  with  similar  markets 
with  no  ADA  advertising,  we  find 
in  practically  every  instance  that 
the  increased  sales  are  much  greater 
in  the  markets  receiving  the  benefits 
of  the  ADA  advertising.  For  ex- 
ample, the  gain  in  butter  sales  in 
Philadelphia,  where  ADA  newspaF>er 
and  radio  advertising  has  been 
carried  on,  was  4  percent  greater 
than  in  Pittsburgh  which  did  not 
have  the  advertising. 

Stress  Cheese  During  Lent 

During  the  lenten  season  the 
advertising  program  will  feature 
cheese.  It  will  use  newspa[>ers, 
radio  and  counter  display  cards,  as 
well  as  recipe  leaflets,  in  this 
campaign.  One  of  the  featured 
recif>es  is  "cream  of  cheese"  soup 
and  restaurants,  hotels  and  diners 
will  be  urged  to  feature  this  item  on 
their  menus. 

In  commenting  upon  the  effective- 
ness of  and  need  for  this  advertising, 
we  find  many  merchandising  author- 
ities enthusiastic  about  it.  A  typical 
comment  is  that  of  George  W.  Diehl 
of  the  national  butter  department  of 
the  A  &  P  organization,  who  says: 

With  so  many  products  competing 
for  a  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  dairy  industry  vigorously  pro- 
motes the  sale  of  its  products.  In 
our  opinion,  this  can  best  be  ac- 
complished by  a  merchandising  cam- 
paign such  as  the  one  now  in 
progress." 

Strengthen  Our  Position 

Another  important  feature  of  the 
advertising  program  has  been  em- 
phasized by  W.  S.  Moscrip,  president 
of  the  Twin  City  Milk  Producers 
Association  and  well  known  to 
Holstein  breeders  and  dairymen 
generally  of  the  country.     He  says: 

when  the  war  is  over  and  other 
nations  resume  production  and  the 
nght  for  markets  is  renewed,  it  will 
he    absolutely    essential     that    our 


industry  use  every  modern  method 
of  sales  promotion  if  we  are  to  keep 
step  with  our  competition  and  with 
increased  production  in  this  country 
in  the  efficient  sale  of  our  nroducts. 

The  backwardness  of  the  dairy 
industry  in  advertising  its  products 
was  emphasized  by  Moscrip  with 
the  statement  that  "We  are  told  that 
in  1938  the  manufacturers  of  sub- 
stitutes for  dairy  products  spent 
almost  four  million  dollars  in  nation- 
al advertising  presenting  their  case 
to  the  American  housewife.  That 
year  the  dairy  industry  spent  exactly 
nothing  in  national  advertising  in 
attempting  to  reach  the  American 
public  in  the  sale  of  its  products." 

Producers  Raise  Funds 

Funds  for  this  advertising  pro- 
gram have  been  raised  by  the  dairy- 
men themselves.  States  in  which 
the  dairymen  are  participating  in 
the  program  include  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, Montana,  North  Dakota, 
Washington  and  Wisconsin.  In 
most  of  the  states  producers  have 
agreed  voluntarily  to  a  deduction 
from  their  milk  or  cream  checks 
amounting  to  one-half  cent  per 
pound  of  butterfat  marketed  during 
a  certain  month,  usually  June.  In 
Iowa  a  similar  deduction  has  been 
authorized  through  a  state  law 
enacted  upon  the  insistence  of 
dairymen. 

Active  organization  work  is  now 
under  way  in  California,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota  and  Utah,  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  the  support  of  dairymen 
in  those  states  in  this  program  for 
the  expansion  of  the  sales  of  butter, 
cheese  and  other  dairy  products, 
and  hence,  strengthen  the  entire 
dairy  price  structure. 

Considered  In  Pennsylvania 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Harris- 
burg  during  the  State  Farm  Show 
week  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of 
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Pennsylvania  participating  in  this 
program.  As  yet  no  further  report 
is  available  except  that  the  subject 
is  on  the  program  of  the  North- 
eastern Dairy  Conference,  being 
held  in  Philadelphia  the  first  week 

of  March. 

It  is  estimated  that,  on  the  basis 
on  which  funds  are  now  being  raised, 
Pennsylvania's  annual  contribution 
would  be  approximately  $75,000,  or 
one  cent  on  every  500  pounds  of 
four  percent  milk. 

The  American  Dairy  Association 
advertising  program  is  intended 
as  a  supplement  to  dairy  council 
work  and  since  starting  operations 
in  November,  has  cooperated  closely 
with  the  National  Dairy  Council 
and  local  council  units. 

• 

Give  Cows  Salt 
On  Cafeteria  Plan 

A  rather  extensive  study  of  the 
need  for  salt  in  the  rations  of  dairy 
cattle  reveals  that  perhaps  the  best 
measure  of  this  need  is  the  appetite 
of  the  individual  animal. 

Figures  recently  reported  about 
the  salt  consumption  of  the  150 
dairy  cows — 30  of  each  of  five  breeds 
— at  the  Borden  exhibit  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair,  revealed  a  tre- 
mendous difference  in  the  amount 
of  salt  consumed.  The  grain  ration 
of  the  cows  at  this  exhibit  contained 
approximately  one  percent  of  salt 
and  in  addition  a  salt  brick  was 
placed  in  each  cow's  manger  and  the 
amount  of  this  extra  salt  consumed 
was  determined  by  accurate 
weighing. 

At  the  1939  exhibit  the  amount 
of  salt  consumed  in  addition  to  that 
in  the  ration  varied  from  none  to 
50.4  pounds  per  animal  during  the 
6-month  period.  There  was  only  a 
slight  correlation  between  salt  con- 
sumption and  milk  production. 

During  the  1940  operation  of  this 
exhibit,  it  was  observed  that  the 
amount  of  extra  salt  consumed 
varied  from  0.6  to  28.6  pounds  dur- 
ing the  4-month  period — the  average 
consumption  being  slightly  more 
than  seven  pounds  for  each  of  the 
105  cows  that  were  at  the  exhibit 
more  than  100  days. 


An  attractioe~ subject, 
plu»  good  camera  work, 
wins  a  Review  picture 
contest  prize  for  Theo- 
dore Hoffeditz  of  Green  - 
castle.  Pa.  The  picture 
is  of  the  Hoffeditz 
home. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Ten  More  Successful 


Dinner  Meetings  of  Members 


THE  FEBRUARY  schedule  of  dinner 
n<><^<>«-ir>rrc  irtrliirled  ff^TX  SllCn 
events  in  nine  different  Districts. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  month  was 
that  of  District  9  at  the  Community 
Hall,  Red  Lion,  Del.,  on  February  4. 
Featured  on  the  program  were  Dr. 
Fred  F.  Lininger,  professor  of  agri- 
cultural economics  and  vice-dean  of 
agriculture  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College  and  B.  H.  Welty,  president 
of  Inter-State.  Brief  talks  were  also 
given  by  Director  J.  Leslie  Ford  and 
Fieldman  Floyd  R.  Ealy,  and  the 
delegate's  report  by  Henry  C.  Mit- 
chell. 

The  meeting  was  especially  fortu- 
nate in  having  Governor  Walter  W. 
Bacon  in  attendance  and  in  a  few 
brief  remarks  he  emphasized  his 
interest  in  agriculture  and  compli- 
mented the  District  and  the  Cooper- 
ative on  the  splendid  turnout  and 
obvious  enthusiasm  and  interest 
of  the  members. 

McKee  Speaks 

The  Southern  Lancaster  and 
Quarryville  Locals  of  District  1  I 
met  at  Quarryville  on  February  5. 
with  Mr.  Welty  giving  the  principal 
talk.  Other  features  of  this  pro- 
gram included  "Magical  Moments" 
by  Inter-State's  field  representative, 
Dudley  Winter,  and  a  demonstra- 
tion by  Quarryville  Vocational  High 
School  boys  on  the  production  of 
quality  milk. 

District  8  held  its  annual  dinner 
at  the  Kimberton  Grange  Hall  en 
Friday,  February  7.  Headlining  the 
program  at  this  event  were  John  M. 
McKee,  chairman  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Milk  Control  Commission  and 
O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Inter-State's 
general  manager.  An  excellent  crowd 
turned  out  and  a  keen  interest  in 
milk  marketing  problems  was 
evident. 

A  full  program,  well  carried  out, 
was  the  order  at  the  District  26 
dinner  held  at  Chambersburg  on 
February  I  I .  The  principal  speak- 
ers at  this  meeting  were  General 
Manager  O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  and 
Howard  G.  Niesley,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  at  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. Other  features  included  music 
by  the  Chambersburg  High  School 
orchestra  and  the  magical  moments 
performance    by    Dudley    Winter. 

District  12  held  its  first  dinner  of 
this  type  at  Harrington,  Del.,  on 
February  12.  In  addition  to  a  talk 
by  Mr.  Hoffman,  Henderson  Supplee 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Supplee-Wills- 
Jones  Milk  Company,  also  talked  to 


the  members,  bringing  out  sonie  of 
the  problems  faced  by  milk  distri- 
butors in  getting  the  milk  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer.  Other  speakers 
included  Kenneth  Baker.  Delaware 
dairy  specialist,  and  George  Worri- 
low.  New  Castle  county  agricultural 
agent,  with  Dudley  Winter  again 
performing  his  mystifying  tricks. 

An  Overflow  Crowd 

The  District  19  dinner,  held  at 
Chestertown  on  February  13.  at- 
tracted an  over-flow  crowd  that 
more  than  filled  the  banquet  hall. 
Featured  on  this  program  were  Dr. 
H.  C.  Byrd.  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland;  B.  B.  Derrick, 
general  manager  of  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation, and  Inter-State's  general 
manager,  O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.  En- 
tertainment was  provided  by  the 
Sudlersville  quartet  and  by  Dudley 
Winter. 

Through  special  arrangements, 
several  directors  and  employees  of 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk 
Producers'  Association  also  attended 
in  order  to  study  the  dinner  meet- 
ings held  in  Inter-State  territory, 
how  they  are  planned  and  carried 
out.  Two  representatives  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  at 
Washington  were  also  present  for 
similar  reasons. 

Two  Dinners  In  District  20 

District  20.  not  being  able  to 
find  a  suitable  hall  for  handling 
a  District-wide  dinner,  held  two 
dinners  on  Tuesday.  February  17. 
Members  from  the  Williamsburg, 
Sinking  Valley  and  Port  Matilda 
Locals  met  at  Williamsburg  at  noon, 
while  the  members  from  the  Curry- 
ville,  Claysburg,  Cresson  and  Holli- 
daysburg  Locals  met  at  Duncans- 
ville  at  7 :00  P.M.  Programs  at  both 
meetings  were  similar,  with  B.  H. 
Welty,  Inter-State's  president  and 
F.  P.  Willits,  Inter-State's  statisti- 
cian, bringing  to  the  members  re- 
ports of  the  work  of  the  Cooperative, 
the  market  situation  and  the  effects 
of  the  preparedness  program  upon 
the  dairy  industry.  Robert  Mc- 
Kinley  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  gave  an  in- 
teresting talk  on  "The  Job  of 
Tomorrow." 

Inter-State  members  of  District 
17,  Bucks  county,  held  their  annual 
dinner  and  meeting  at  Buckingham 
on  February  26,  In  addition  to 
reports  of  Local  activities,  General 
Manager  O.  H.  Hoffman.  Jr.,  dis- 
cussed   Inter-State's    work    and    ac- 


Although  unseasonal,  this  spring 
snow  furnished  Mildred  Davis  of 
Lyndell,  Pa.,  the  opportunity  for 
an  interesting  picture.  Notice  cat 
coming    down    the    tree    headfirst. 

complishments.  as  well  as  milk 
marketing  problems  which  now  con- 
front our  producers.  Wm.  C.  Wel- 
don  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion discussed  some  of  the  under- 
lying economic  problems  facing  agri- 
culture in  general  and  dairying  in 
particular.  Dudley  Winter  was 
again  called  upon  to  pull  rabbits  out 
of  hats  and  perform  other  tricks  of 
magic  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
guests. 

The  "turkey  dinner  meeting"  of 
District  22  was  held  at  Cordova  on 
February  27.  with  an  excellent  pro- 
gram. A.  Raymond  Marvel.  Inter- 
State  director  and  State  Senator 
from  that  district,  served  as  toast- 
master,  with  C.  I.  Cohee,  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inter  -  State 
Dairy  Council  giving  the  principal 
talk.  County  Agent  R.  S.  Brown 
led  the  group  in  songs  and  Dudley 
Winter  was  again  present  with  his 
bag  of   tricks. 

Lewistown  On  March  1 

The  Lewistown  Local  of  District 
16  held  its  dinner  meeting  at  Lewis- 
town  on  March  1 .  Speakers  on  the 
program  included  Dr  Kenneth 
Hood,  agricultural  economist  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  General 
Manager  O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr..  Wm. 
H.  Boyd,  manager  of  the  Lewistown 
plant  of  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk 
Company,  and  J.  J.  Camp,  manager 
of  the  Altoona-Huntingdon  second- 
ary market.  The  job  of  toastmaster 
was  filled  by  Levi  K.  Yoder  and 
Jonas  Kauffman  was  song  leader. 
Leona  Aurand.  dairy  queen  from 
District  16.  was  honored  guest  at  the 
meeting  and  entertainment  was  pro- 
vided, as  usual,  by  Dudley  Winter. 

A  dinner  meeting  of  District  21 
members  is  scheduled  at  the  Grange 
Hall.  Loysburg.  Pa.,  at  7:00  P.M.. 
on  March  6. 
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March,  1941 
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Directors  Study 

Market  Conditions 

THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  held 
their  regular  board  meeting  on 
Fe'ruary    20   and    2L      The    forth- 


coming sessions  of  the  Northeastern 
Conference     v 

r 
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nairv  Conference  were  discussed 
and  it  was  ucwiucci  mc*..  i.»'-  ^^^.^ 
members  attend  the  conference. 

There  was  a  discussion  of  legisla- 
tion affecting  farmers  in  Loth  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  with  most 
of  the  attention  centering  on  milk 
control  legislation.  Further  details 
on  legislation  appear  on  page  2 

The  directors  went    on    record    in 
favor    of    the    Cooperat.vi    taking 
prompt   action    in    bringing    to    the 
attention    of    delegates    and     Local 
officers,  and  through  them  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature, 
the  urgent  necessity  of  plugging  at 
once    the    consignment    loophole    in 
the    present    milk    control    law    by 
means  of  an  amendment  to  the  Act. 
A  favorable  report  was  given  the 
directors    on    the    progress    of    the 
membership    drive.      Because    of    a 
late    start,    due    to     Farm    Shows, 
grippe    and    bad    weather,    only    a 
fraction   of    the    non-member    pros- 
pects have  been  called  upon,  and  a 
preliminary    report    covering    these 
showed  127  new  members  signed  up. 
It  was  also  reported  that  the  number 
of  withdrawals  had  shown  a  marked 
decrease  from  the  previous  year  and 
was  the  lowest  since  the  first  year 
of  the  Cooperative. 

The  directors  were  brought  up-to- 
date  on  the  situation  concerning  two 
milk  dealers  who  were  behind  in 
payments  to  their  producers,  and 
possible  courses  of  action  were 
discussed,  with  the  management 
being  instructed  to  proceed  in  each 
case  as  later  developments  seemed 
to  indicate. 

The  directors  approved  a  proposal 
that,  beginning  June  I,  field  repre- 
sentatives in  their  work  would  be 
required  to  use  automobiles  leased 
for  their  use  by  the  Cooperative. 
The  directors  went  on  record  in 
favor  of  a  revision  of  the  milk 
exhibit  rules  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  so  as  to  permit  4-H  club 
members  and  members  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America  to  compete  in 
the  contest,  and.  if  that  could  not 
be  arranged  in  the  open  contest, 
to  provide  special  classes  for  their 
exhibits. 

There  was  a  general  discussion 
by  the  directors  of  market  and  mem- 
bership conditions  prevailing  in  their 
respective  territories. 

The  farm  and  the  shop  each  needs 
what  the  other  produces.      Raising 
food,  making  tools,  transportation 
those  are  three  basic  jobs.      -  Ford 


DE  LAVAL  MILKERS 
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Aj  tl  -  FffOM  LARGEST  I 
W^TO  SMALLEST 


DE  lAVAL  MAGNETIC 
\S&ESWXI  MILKER 

•    WORLD'S  BEST  ' 


NEW  DE  LAVAL 
Sterling  MILKER 

•  FOR  SMALL  HERDS  • 


The  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway 
Milker  is  different  and  better  in  prin- 
ciple—different and  better  in  per- 
formance. Itistheonlymilkerhaving 
pulsations  for  each  unit  created  and 
controlled  at  the  pulso-pump,  assur- 
ing regularity  of  milking. 

Every  unit  milks  with  the  same 
uniform,  regular  action  day  after 
day,  with  the  result  that  your  cows 
arc  always  milked  in  the  same  per- 
fect way.  There  can  be  no  variation 
in  milking  regardless  of  who  oper- 
ates the  milker. 

For  best,  fastest,  cleanest  miUing 
for  greatest  time  and  labor 
'saving  ...  for  highest  quality  milk 
production,  greatest  simplicity  and 
dependability,  you  must  use  the 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker. 


The  new  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker 
is  a  worthy  companion  to  the 
great  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway 
Milker  and  provides.De  Laval  qual- 
ity milking  for  small  herds. 

The  wonderful  "Simplicity"  Pul- 
sator  has  only  two  moving  parts 
and  provides  positive,  precise  milk- 
ing speed  and  action  that  pleases 
the  cow.  The  "Simplicity"  Pulsator 
should  not  be  compared  with  other 
pneumatic  type  pulsators  for  there 
are  none  comparable  to  it. 

De  Laval  SterHng  Single  or 
Double  Units  may  also  be  used  on 
any  other  make  of  single  pipe  line 
installation  to  obtain  De  Laval  qual- 
ity milking  without  immediately 
changing  over  the  entire  installation. 


De  Laval  Separators 


D  e  Laval 
World's  Stand- 
ard and  Junior 
Series  Separators 
best  for  every 
need  and  purse. 
High  or  low 
stands.  Electric 
motor  drives  fur- 
nished for  all 
except  No.  1 
size. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO..  Dept  6125 

New    York,    165    Broadway 

Chicago,    427    Randolph    St. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

.  (  Milker  O 
Please  send  me,  without  ob-  1  Separator  D 
ligation,  full  information  on  |  c^eck  which 

Name    

Town    

State RFD No.    Cows 


FREE  TRIAL  -EASY  /MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 


Mark  Keeney  Honored 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  has,  since  1932.  made 
annual  awards  to  outstanding  per- 
sonalities in  New  Jersey  agriculture. 
These  are  known  as  "citations  for 
distinguished  service  to  New  Jersey 
agriculture"  and  in  1941  the  awards 
were  made  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Lee 
and  Mark  H.  Keeney. 

Mr.  Keeney  is  well  known  to 
dairymen  throughout  the  country  as 
manager  of  the  Sussex  County  Hos- 
pital herd  of  purebred  Holsteins,  one 
of  the  outstanding  dairy  herds  of  the 
nation.  The  prominence  of  this 
herd  is  largely  due  to  Mr.  Keeney's 
management  as  a  practical  dairy 
farmer  and  as  an  expert  breeder  of 
cattle. 

The  sweetness  of  low  price  never 
equals  the  bitterness  of  poor  quality. 


FREE! 

To  Poultry  Raisers  Only 

Ju8t  to  make  new  friends  and  customers  and  so 
you'll  know  how  good  our  chicks  are,  we  will 
give  you,  your  choice  of  many  FREE  Gifts, 
as  an  inducement  to  try  our  chicks  this  year. 
We  offer  the  best  quality,  some  of  the  lowest 
prices  in  our  history.  All  popular  varieties. 
Purebreeds.  The  NEW  money-making 
hybrids.  Sexed  Chicks.  Many  300  egg 
foundation  bloodlines.  Contest  Winners.  Blood- 
tested.  TRIPLE-SELECTION  insures  98% 
LIVABILITY.  Easy  Credit  Plan.  Trennen- 
dous  bargains!  Write -Steelman's,  Box  1003, 
Lansdale,  Pa. 


He   who    can   have   patience   can 
have  what  he  will. 


The  fellow  from  Missouri  says 
his  home  state  stands  at  the  head 
in  raising  mules  because  that  is  the 
only  safe  place  to  stand. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Supply  Increases  Seasonally 


MILK  PRODUCTION  has  Started  its 
seasonal  upward  trend  in  the 
Philadelphia  milk  shed  and  is 
now  at  a  record  high  level  for  this 
time  of  year.  This  situation  also 
prevails  over  the  country  generally. 
The  national  average  production  per 
cow  was  13.46  pounds  per  day  on 
February  1 ,  1941 .  or  0.8  pound  more 
than  a  year  ago  and  an  all-time  high 
for  that  date.  As  of  that  date,  pro- 
duction in  New  Jersey  was  up  0.3 
pound  per  day  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
0.2  p)ound  over  last  year,  while 
Maryland  production  was  down  0.2 
pound.  In  the  milk  shed,  January 
milk  production  averaged  23  5  pounds 
per  day  per  shipper,  as  compared 
with  218  pounds  a  year  ago,  an 
increase  of  5.5  percent. 

Businessconditions  in  the  Phila- 
delphia sales  area  show  an  upward 
trend  as  reflected  in  employment 
and  payrolls.  Employment  in  De- 
cember, 1 940,  (latest  available  report) 
was  up  5  p>oints  over  December,  1 939, 
while  payrolls  had  advanced  22 
pK>ints,  a  net  advance  to  the  working 
man  of  1 7  points.  These  advances 
began  in  August  and  have  gained 
momentum  each  month. 

Sales  of  fluid  milk,  however,  ac- 
cording to  available  information, 
have  not  shown  any  substantial 
increase  up  to  the  year's  end,  in 
spite  of  these  improved  conditions. 
However,  should  the  increased  em- 
ployment and  payrolls  continue  in 
the  area,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
situation  should  soon  be  reflected 
in  a  greater  demand  for  milk. 


FOR  PICTURES  ENTERED 

IN  THE   REVIEW 
PICTURE     CONTEST 


Prizes:  $5.00  if  picture  is  used  on  front 
page/  $1.00  if  used  on   inside  page. 

Open  to:  Members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  and  their 
families. 

Requirements  of  Picture:  clear,  sharp 

outlines/  attractive  background.  Farm 
subject  that  will  interest  others  on  its 
merit 

DeKription  of  Picture  (Brief) 
Identification  of  Sender 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned) 


Daily  sales  of  fluid  milk  during 
January  increased  3.09  percent  over 
the  same  period  a  year  ago,  accord- 
ing to  reports  to  the  Milk  Industry 
Foundation  from  leading  distribu- 
tors in   132  markets  of  the  country. 

Milk  cow  numbers  continue  their 
upward  trend,  with  25,917,000  cows 
and  heifers  two  years  old  and  over 
being  reported  on  farms  on  January 
1 ,  1 94 1 ,  an  increase  of  520,000  over 
a  year  ago  and  813,000  over  the  ten- 
year  (1930-39)  average.  The  num- 
ber of  heifers  and  calves  also  showed 
considerable  increase.  On  January 
I,  1941,  there  were  5,545.000  year- 
ling heifers,  an  increase  of  1  I  1 ,000 
during  the  year.  Heifer  calves  had 
increased  in  number  from  5,783,000 
to  5,929,000  during  the  same  period. 
These  figures  are  indications  of 
further  increases  in  cow  numbers  and 
in  milk  production,  unless  the  price 
of  beef  induces  closer  than  usual 
culling  of  older  or  low-producing 
cows  from  our  dairy  herds. 

Fluid  milk  prices  in  nearby  mar- 
kets have  remained  practically  un- 
changed during  the  past  month. 
There  was  a  40-cent  per  hundred- 
weight reduction  in  the  Class  1  price 
at  Buffalo,  New  York,  following 
a  similar  increase  one  month  earlier 
as  provided  in  the  marketing  agree- 
ment program  for  that  area.  The 
retail  price  was  reduced  one  cent 
per  quart  at  the  same  time.  The 
Class  I  price  dropped  17.5  cents  in 
the  San  Francisco,  California,  mar- 
ket and  the  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
flat  price  was  reduced  five  cents, 
with  no  retail  change  in  either  case. 

The  Class  1  price  increased  25 
cents  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  23  cents 
at  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  during  Febru- 
ary, with  I -cent  retail  advances  in 
each  case.  When  one  Washington, 
D.  C,  concern,  retailing  through  its 
own  stores,  came  out  during  Febru- 
ary with  a  2-quart  container  at  19 
cents,  other  stores  in  the  city  started 
to  meet  this  competition. 

Butter  prices  dropped  slightly  in 
February,  averaging  30.8  cents  per 
pound  for  92-score  butter  at  New 
York,  which  gives  a  Class  1 1  price  of 
$1.73  per  hundredweight  of  4  per- 
cent milk,  as  compared  with  $1 .74  in 
January.  These  prices  are  slightly 
higher  than  in  February,  1940,  when 
butter  averaged  29.59  cents  and  the 
Class  II  price  was  $1.67. 

Butter  production  was  up  46  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1940  over  1939,  while 
apparent  trade  output,  or  consump- 
tion, was  down  13  million  pounds 
during  the  same  period.  Storage 
supplies  of  butter  on  hand  as  of 
February  I,  1941,  were  29,894,000 
pounds,  or  700,000  pounds  more 
than    on    the    same    date    of    1940. 
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Storage  supplies  in  the  ten  principal 
markets  on  February  25  totalled 
1 1 ,790,000  pounds  as  compared  with 
13,536,000  pounds  for  the  corre- 
sponding week-day  of  last  year. 

Oleomargarineproductionin  1940 
was  up  19  million  pounds  over  1939. 
It  may  be  more  than  a  coincidence 
that,  with  this  increase  in  oleomar- 
garine consumption,  butter  con- 
sumption fell  off  16  million  pounds. 

Exports  of  dairy  products  have 
shown  increases  during  the  past 
year,  condensed  milk  exports  in- 
creasing from  2,269,000  pounds  in 
1939  to  27.384,000  in  1940;  evapo- 
rated  milk  from  27  million  to  119 
million  pounds;  dry  whole  milk 
increasing  about  1  million  pounds; 
dry  skimmilk  increasing  from  2 
million  to  nearly  9  million  pounds; 
and  butter  exports  increasing  640, 
000  pounds  or  30  percent,  with 
cheese  exports  up  20  percent.  Export 
sales  of  processed  cheese  and  cheese 
spreads  increased  from  977,000  to 
1,614,000  pounds. 

Imports  of  cheese  dropped  from 
59  million  down  to  33  million  pounds 
in  1940,  while  imports  of  butter 
increased   from    1.107.000  to   1.387. 

000  and  casein  imports  increased 
from  16  million  to  25  million  pounds. 

Evaporated  milk  production 
continues  heavy,  with  171  million 
pounds  produced  in  January,  1941  — 
up  8  p>ercent  from  January,  1940, 
and  41  percent  over  the  122  million- 
pound  5-year  (1935-39)  average. 
These  are  data  on  the  supply  from 
1 1 6.000  producers. 

Stocks  of  evaporated  milk  on 
February  1  totalled  189  million 
pounds,  up  nearly  2  million  pounds 
over  January  1  and  33  million 
pounds,  or  2 1  percent,  over  February 

1  a  year  ago.  Prices  paid  producers 
in  January  by  evaF>orators  averaged 
$1.46  per  hundredweight  for  3.5 
percent  milk,  f.o.b.  the  factory. 
This  was  down  1 3  cents  from  Decem- 
ber and  4  cents  lower  than  the 
January.  1940,  price. 

Cream  prices  for  the  week  end- 
ing February  1 5  averaged  between 
$14.50  and  $15.25  per  40-qt.  can 
of  40  F>ercent  cream,  as  reported  in 
the  "Weekly  Milk  and  Cream  Re- 
port" of  the  U.S.D.A.  This  com- 
pares with  $12.75  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1940. 

In  terms  of  4  percent  milk,  this 
price  range  would  be  equivalent  to 
$1.75  to  $1.85  per  hundredweight  of 
milk,  not  considering  the  value  of 
skimmilk  or  cost  of  separating  and 
handling.  The  February  Class  II 
price,  f.o.b.   Philadelphia,  is  $1.73. 

Feed  prices  during  February, 
1941,  were  generally  lower  than  the 
previous     month     and     with     few 


March,  IMI 

exceptions  were  lower  than  a  year 
aao  As  compared  with  a  year  ago. 
changes  ranged  from  an  mcrease  of 
6  57  percent  on  bran  to  a  decrease 
j  21  76  percent  on  linseed  meal. 
Compared  with  January,  all  feeds 
listed  were  down  from  1  to  9  percent, 
except  16%  ready  mixed  dairy  ration 
which  was  up  about  2  percent,     hor 

t  ^.\ ;«frtrmRtion   on   feed    prices 

see  tabulation  on  page  0. 


FEBRUARY,  1941, 
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BUTTER  PRICES 
Solid  Pack 

New  York 
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31.75 
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30  y* 

305/4 
30  5/4 

31 
31% 

31 
30V4 

305/4 
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305/4 
305/4 
305/4 
305/4 
305/4 
305/4 
305/4 
305/4 
305/4 

305/. 
30.80 
31   07 
29.59 


Chicago 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30% 
30% 
30% 
30% 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

30.07 
30  II 
29.03 


Producers  Approve 
N.Y.  Order  Changes 

THE  referendum  held  on  February 
17  to  determine  whether  produc- 
ers accepted  or  rejected  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  New  York 
Federal-State  milk  marketing  order, 
resulted  in  an  overwhelming  99  per- 
cent approval  for  the  amendments. 

The  same  amendments  had  been 
submitted  to  a  vote  in  December, 
with  the  result  that  about  59  per- 
cent approval  was  obtained,  which 
fell  short  of  the  66%  percent  nec- 
essary for  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments. The  moves  and  counter 
moves  which  followed  were  explained 
on  page  3  of  the  February  Review. 

The  Federal  referendum,  which 
showed  such  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  order,  has  resulted 
in  withdrawal  of  the  announce- 
ment by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Claude  R.  Wickard,  that  the  mar- 
keting order  would  be  suspended  on 
February  28.  This  is  extremely 
fortunate  for  producers  as  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  should  the 
order  be  discontinued  right  at  the 
start  of  the  heavy  production  season, 
ruinously  low  prices  would  result, 
such  as  occurred  in  1939  when  a 
lower  court  nullified  the  order,  a 
decision  which  was  later  reversed 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  amendments,  which  became 
a  part  of  the  order  on  March  1, 
provide  among  other  things  that  the 
allowance  to  milk  handlers  for 
diverting  milk  from  a  milk  receiving 
plant    to    a    manufacturing     plant 


Here's  An  Easy  Way  to  Kill  Lice 


Now  you  can  kill  lice  on  your 
livestock  without  clipping, 
dousing,  or  powdering  your  herd. 
Simply  spray  the  animals  with 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray— about  2^/2 
o2.  per  cow.  Then,  brush  the 
spray  into  the  hair  thoroughly  be- 
cause Gulf  Livestock  Spray  kills  lice 
by  coming  in  contact  with  them. 
Use  a  stiff-bristled  brush— an  or- 
dinary  scrubbing  brush  will  do.  I.  SPRAY  IT  OWi 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray  is  made  of  pure,  high-quality  ingredients.  It  does  not 
burn  or  blister  the  animals'  skins,  when  used  as  directed.  In  fact,  it  actually 

helps  dress  their  coats. 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray  delousing 
treatments  cost  less  than  3f^  per 
animal.  Give  your  herd  relief  today ! 


2.  BRUSH  IT  INI 


FREE!  Ask  for  Gulf's  helpful 
"Farm  and  Ranch  Bulletin"  which 
lists  control  meth- 
ods for  lice,  scab 
mites,  and  other  ex- 
ternal insect  para- 
sites. Write:  Gulf 
Oil  Corp.,  Gulf 
RefiningCo.,Dept. 
S-H^GulfBuilding, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ivesbcw 

SPRA^ 


GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 


For  Sal*  by  Many  Leading  F«ed  Storei,  Milk  Companies,  and 

Gulf  Service  Stations  .  .  .  1-Oai.  Can  $1.19  — 2 -Gal. 


Can 


$1.99 


shall  be  cut  from  23  cents  to  17 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  also 
limits,  in  certain  respects,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  this  allowance 
will  be  granted. 

Another  amendment  reduces,  by 
20  percent,  the  allowance  to  co- 
operatives for  their  services  toward 
the  stabilization  of  the  market. 

A  third  amendment  provides  that 
milk  sold  as  fluid  milk  outside  the 
marketing  area  must  be  sold  for  at 
least  a  certain  price,  which  is 
specified  in  the  order  and  varies 
according  to  prices  of  basic  dairy 
products. 

The  other  amendments  are,  for 
the  most  part,  changes  in  adminis- 
trative details,  with  little  effect  on 
the  price. 


Meeting  Calendar 

March  6  District  21  dinner  meeting — 
Grange  Hall.  Loysburg,  Pa..   7:00  P.M 

March  \\  Joint  meeting  of  Cecilton  and 
Elkton  Locals  (place  and  hour  to  be 
announced.) 

March  18— 5ou//i  Jersey  Inter-State  Milk 
Marketing  Comm/«ee— Woodbury.   N.  J. 

March  \9  Hurlock  Local  meeting  (place  and 
hour  to  be  announced). 

March  20  -Bay  View  Local  meeting  (place 
and  hour  to  be  announced). 

March  25—Altoona-Huntingdon  Inter-State 
Milk  Marketing  Committee  -Hollidays- 
burg.  Pa. 

March  25  Trenton  Inter-State  Milk  Mar- 
keting Committee  19  W.  State  Street, 
Trenton.  N.  J.  ^  ,^  „ 

March  11  -Wilmington  Inter-State  Milk 
Marketing  Committee     Newark.  Del. 
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Here  Is  the  MggMt  •toctric  ANIMAL 
•■    CLIPPER  bargain  avar  oftarad.   Now  yoa 

.■  can  gft  a  Kenuine  Andis  — the  oriifinal  sinsla 
unit  clipper  -  at  the  lowaat  prica  in  hiatory. 
The  Andis  ia  eaaiar  to  oparata-ita  wnirht  reaU 
on  the  animal  as  you  sruide  it  with  the  form  fitting 
handle.  Haa  a  mora  powerful,  fan  cooled  and  duet 
•aalad  motor  —  no  ghafts  or  stands.  Blades  ran  on  hard- 
ened steel  roller  bearlnsa-  are  quickly  intcrchanneable  'or  ="5- 
nins  "-attle.  horaee,  sheep.  doKn.rtc.TheAndis  is  the  choice  of  lead- 
ing Dairymen,  Army  PosU,  Hunt  Clubs,  and  Breeders  everywhere. 

Low  Cost  Operation     ::     A  Battery  Runs  Itl 

Yon  can  nm  an  Andis  all  day  for  ■  few  cantt.  There  Is  a  model 
for  ew  current:  SUndard  1)0  volt  AC  or  DC.on  y  $17.60.  M«4elB 
fOT  «7rtora«a  battery.  9  v.  DeLavei  Unit.  32  v.  light  plan^-,*^  'i 
lorvT.swnav  ».  High  I  Jne,  $2  extra.  20  feet  of 

unhreakable   rubber  -  ooTared 
cord  ri-triilar  equipment. 
Sand  only  SI  (»P»<^<'J'  ""•*- 

M^nev-Baok  Guarantee  bfrance"ol^'  p«y^*^t^^^ 

...V..WJ  ^^^     ^^^^    Andis   from    yoor 

Dealer.    Give  it  a  thorough  trial  for  10  days.  If  not  iMlly  aatla- 
fl^,  your  monay  will  be  promptly  refundad. 
ANDIS  CLIPPCR  CO.,  Dapl.       17-C  lUciM.WiS. 


lor  aT.  norave  amvMij,  »  «.  i^..«..~ 

10  Days  Trial 


empie 


PRINTER 


WEST    CHECTEft    »    PENNSVUVANIA 


If  you  want  to  accomplish  any- 
thing— don't  think  of  it  directly — 
think  beyond  it. 
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Thy  Brother  Hungers 

War-torn,  weary  peoples  of  Europe 
caught  again  in  the  ruthless  traps 
of  political  struggle  are  this  month 
faced  with  winter  famine: 

In  London,  milk  sales  permitted 
by  the  food  control  were  cut  again, 
this  time  to  40  percent  of  the  pre- 
war level. 

In  Paris.  French  food  seekers  were 
told  they  could  have  cheese  only 
if  they  gave  up  meat. 

In  Sweden,  neutral  but  war-locked 
butter  prices  passed  the  price  of  a 
full  dinner. 

In  Italy,  meat  can  le  served  only 
two  days  a  week  and  spaghetti  is 
hard  to  get. 

In  Berlin,  where  spoils  of  war 
should  satisfy  food  demand,  hun- 
reds  ran  into  the  street  and  fought 
over  200  apples  spilled  from  a  truck. 

Throughout  Europe,  an  old,  old 
theory  is  again  proved;  The  poor 
must  pay  in  pain  and  hunger  for  the 
wars  of  ambitious  men. 

~DPMA  News 

Agricultural  Exports 
In  Long-Time  Decline 

The  trend  of  agricultural  exports 
is  definitely  downward,  according  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R. 
Wickard.  He  states  that  World 
War  No.  2  has  resulted  in  a  sharper 
decrease  than  usual  in  exports,  but 
that,  except  for  brief  periods  since 
the  turn  of  the  century,  the  trend 
has  been  fewer  and  fewer  exports  of 
American  agricultural  products. 

He  states  that  for  a  long  time  our 
national  policies  have  been  such 
as  to  discourage  rather  than  encour- 
age our  farm  exports  and  that 
nations  of  the  old  world  have  been 
trying  to  become  self-sufficient  for 
food. 


Dairy  Herd  Testing 
Sets  High  Standard 

There  were  107  Dairy  Herd  Im- 
provement Associations  in  operation 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1940,  according 
to  I.  O.  Sidelmann,  Dairy  Special- 
ist at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
One  hundred  of  these  associations 
had  an  average  production  per  cow 
of  300  pounds  or  more  of  butterfat, 
with  the  average  of  all  associations 
being  8562  pounds  of  milk  and  345.4 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

Of  the  2444  herds  on  test  in  1 940, 
1 732  produced  an  average  per  cow  of 
300  pounds  or  more  of  butterfat 
during  the  year.  Of  this  number. 
372  herds  exceeded  a  400-pound 
average. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


INTER-STATE 


A  glass  of  milk  contains  15 
hundred  billion  fat  globules.  There 
are  more  fat  globules  in  one  cc.  of 
milk  than  there  are  people  living 
on  the  earth  today. 


Lady's  Pet  of  Betts  Homestead 

4th  Beacon-fed  Cow  to  Establish 

World's  Production  Record 

in  Past  4  Years 

In  305  days — with  two  milkings  daily — 
this  high-producing  heifer  made  the  follow- 
ing world's  record  in  the  Farmers'  Divi- 
sion, Class  GGG:  12,618.5  pounds  of  milk, 
5.12%  butterfat,  645.6  pounds  of  fat. 
Owned  by  L.  B.  Wescott,  Mulhocaway 
Farm,  Clinton,  New  Jersey,  this  outstand 
ing  cow  made  her  record  on  Beacon  Test 
Cow  Ration  and  was  under  the  feeding 
and  care  of  Sydney  and  Archie  Queripel, 
herdsmen.  She  produced  a  fine  large  calf 
52  days  after  completing  her  record  and 
is  milking  over  60  pounds  daily  on  two 
milkings  per  day. 

MORE  PROFITABLE  MILK  PRODUCTION 

As  a  commercial  dairyman,  you  may 
not  be  interested  in  trying  to  make  world 
records.  What  you  want  is  higher,  more 
profitable  production  from  your  cows. 

Although  Beacon  Test  Cow  Ration  has 
proved  by  world  records  that  it  is  capable 
of  supporting  high  production,  its  prime 
purpose  is  to  help  you  maintain  the  health, 
flesh  and  body  reserves  of  your  cows  so 
that  they  can  hold  a  higher  production 
level  to  the  end  of  their  lactations  and  dur- 
ing succeeding  lactations.  Beacon  Test 
Cow  Ration  is  a  bulky,  palatable  and  safe 

ration.  Contains 
43/4%  fat,  18%  pro- 
tein, 9%  fibre.  Get  it 
from  your  local 
Beacon  Dealer. 


World's  Record  in  Class  AA.  Supcrb's  Faith- 
ful owned  by  Foremost  Guernsey  Associa- 
tion of  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.,  produced 
19,678.7  pounds  of  milk  and  1,077.4  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  365  days.  She  was  fed  on  Beacon 
Test  Cow  Ration 


World's  Record  in  ClaM  C  (when  made). 
Bright  Lad's  Actress  produced  980.5  pounds 
of  butterfat.  She  was  then  owned  by  Collier 
W.  Baird,  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey.  Now 
owned  by  Fairlawn  Farms  Inc.,  Adelphia, 
New  Jersey.  The  concentrate  was  Beacon 
Test  Cow  Ration. 
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THE  BEACON 
MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

Cayugo,  N.  Y. 


World's  Rf<  >)rd  in  Class  GG  (when  made). 
Foremost  Lida  produced  826.6  pounds  of 
butterfat.  She  also  has  a  Class  CC  record  of 
17,674.8  pounds  of  milk  and  962.4  pounds  of 
butterfat.  She  was  fed  on  Beacon  Test  Cow 
Ration.  Owned  by  Foremost  Guernsey  Asso. 
ciation,  Hopewell  Junction,  New  York. 
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ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE 

voi."xxr 


Philadelphia,  Pa,,  Aj    .,  --,  * 


When  you  buy  products  advertised  on  these  pages  tell  the  merchant 
that  you  saw  the   advertisement  in  the    Milk    Producers    Review 
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Picture  by  Eugene  Wyble 


Spring  On  The  Eastern  Shore 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Inter'State  Asserts  Position 

On  Milk  Inspection  Bill 


I  AM  APPEARING  Here  on  behalf  of 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Co- 
operative, whose  office  is  at  401 
North  Broad  Street.  I^hiiadeiphia. 
Pennsylvania.  Inter-State  has  a 
membership,  as  of  February  28  of 
7313  producers,  all  located  within 
the  Philadelphia  milk  shed  and  all 
vitally  affected  by  the  action  of  the 
Legislature   with   respect   to   H.   B. 

481.  ,  . 

We  call  your  special  attention  to 
the  fact  that  our  membership,  as  a 
whole,  has  invested  large  sums  of 
money  to  meet  the  stringent  require- 
ments of  the  various  markets,  within 
and  outside  the  State,  in  which  our 

milk  is  sold. 

These  investments  have  been 
made  by  our  producers  in  order  to 
produce  the  quality  of  milk  desired 
by  our  consumers.  Now  that  these 
investments  are  made,  we  must  insist 
that  no  action  be  taken  which  will 
render  them  valueless  to  our  people. 

Approve  Reasonable  Rules 

We  are  sincere  in  our  belief  that 
producers  generally  are  perfectly 
willing  to  meet  the  reasonable  re- 
quirements of  our  consumers  as  set 
forth  in  the  sanitary  regulations  of 
the  markets  in  which  these  con- 
sumers live,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  producers  are  adequately  paid 
for  the  extra  work  and  investment 
involved  in  meeting  these  require- 
ments. 

Boiled  down  as  a  first  premise,  I 
believe  that  we  can  say  that  the 
sanitary  regulations  covering  the 
production  and  handling  of  milk,  in 
its  final  analysis,  is  a  matter  within 
the  province  of  those  authorities 
held  responsible  for  the  health  of  the 
various  political  units  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  that  we.  as  the 
producers  of  milk,  are  hardly  the 
ones  to  say  what  those  requirements 
are  to  be,  provided,  as  has  been  said  before, 
that  they  be  neither  unreasonable  nor 
contrary  to  good  dairy  management,  and 
further,  that  a  return  commensurate  with 
the  requirements  of  these  regulations  be 
received  for  the  product. 

Proceeding  from  this  premise  it  may  seem 
paradoxical  that  producers  ardently  want  a 
maximum  of  uniformity  with  respect  to 
regulations.  This  they  certainly  do  desire, 
but  it  is  our  belief  that  producers,  legislators 
and  others  have  used  the  expression  "uni- 
form regulations"  a  trifle  inaccurately.  The 
average  producer's  conception  of  "uniform 
regulations"  is  not  the  elimination  of 
requirements  nor  even  identical  require- 
ments for  every  market  wherever  located. 
What  he  wants  more  than  anything 
else,  besides  an  adequate  return  for  his 
milk,  is  to  have  the  regulations  to 
which  he  is  subject  uniformly  inter- 
preted as  they  apply  to  his  physical 
premises  and,  once  applied,  have  them 


The  brief  presented  by  Inter- 
State  at  the  Senate  hearing  on  the 
Mnul-Woodring  bill,  H.  B.  481,  is 
carried  in  full  herewith.  It  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  very  few  sound 
analyses  of  the  measure  which  has 
appeared.  This  brief  deserves  the 
careful  study  of  every  member  in- 
terested in  this  problem,  which,  we 
believe,  is  EVERY  member. 


remain  unchanged  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  and  to  be  given  reason- 
able notification  prior  to  such  change. 

How  It  Would  Read 

Also,  we  are  fearful  that  the  legislators 
in  their  genuine  desire  to  assist  the  farmers 
have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  to  change 
Section  18  of  Act  210  to  read 

"The   provisions   of  this    Ad    and   the 
regulations  made  thereunder  shall  repeal 
existing   municipal  ordinances    and   pre- 
vent   municipalities   from    enacting    and 
enforcing     new     ordinances     inconsistent 
With    the    provisions    of    this    Act.       The 
Act    shall   be    considered   as   establishing 
uniform  requirements  and  regulations. 
will,    in    all    probability,    aggravate    rather 
than    encourage    what    the    farmer    really 
wants.    On  the  face  of  it,  the  limitation  of  a 
municipality   to  regulations  identical   with 
those  of  the  Commonwealth  would  appear  to 
accomplish    uniformity       Actually,    how- 
ever, the  fact  remains  that  Section  18 
of  Act  210,  as  proposed  to  be  amended 
by  H.  B.  481,  neither  (a)  accomplishes 
uniformity    of    interpretation    of     the 
regulations  set  up  under  Act  210  on  the 
part  of  the  various  inspectors  employed 
by  the  State,  (b)  eliminates  the  various 
interpretations  of  those  regulations  on 
the  part  of  the  inspectors  of  the  muni- 
cipalities, nor  (c)  eliminates  the  same 
regulations    being    interpreted    in    an 
endless  variety  of  degrees  of  stringency 
on  the  part  of  the  men  now  generally 
interpretating  regulations  within   the 
Commonwealth,— that    is    to    say    the 
approved  inspectors  in  the  employ  of 
the  buyers  of  milk. 


Who  May  Now  Inspect 

Analyzing  the  situation  as  it  now  exists, 
we  find  that,  practically  speaking,  under 
Act  210  approved  inspectors  in  the  employ 
of  the  buyers  of  the  milk  are  the  men  who 
actually  enforce  the  sanitary  regulations  as 
they  apply  to  the  farmers'  premises.  Like- 
wise, with  respect  to  many  of  the  munici- 
palities within  the  Commonwealth,  the 
same  approved  inspector  is  held  responsible 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  as 
they  apply  to  the  producer.  In  other  words, 
at  the  present  time  the  enforcement  of 
sanitary  regulations  both  with  respect  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  with  respect  to  the 
municipalities  is  in  the  hands  of  the  buyers 
of  milk  working  through  the  approved 
inspectors  rather  than  in  the  hands  of  either 
the  Commonwealth  or  the  municipalities 
themselves. 

That  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that 
either  the  Commonwealth  or  any 
municipality  within  the  Common- 
wealth does  not  have  the  right  to  check 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  buyer  of 
the  milk  does  require  his  supply  to  meet 
the  applicable  regulations. 


And    here   we    want    to   drive   one    point 
home.      It  would   be   most  unusual   for  an 
employee  either  of  the  commonwealth  or  of 
a  municipality,  out  to  check  on  the  work  of 
a,j^  a^^proved   inspector,    to  halt  him  if  \» 
exacted   more  stringent   physical   improve- 
ments upon  the  premises  of  producers  than 
those  required  by  the  Act.     Naturally,  an 
approved  inspector  is  going  to  do  just  about 
what  his  employer  requires  of  him.     If  his 
employer  is  one  greatly  interested  in  quality 
or     physical     requirements,     the     inspector 
must  likewise  interest  himself  greatly  in  the 
detail    of    requirements    and.     particularly 
where  his  employer  is  selling  in  a  number  of 
markets,  the  inspector  is  obliged  to  be  more 
or  less  constantly  making  new  requirements 
of  his  producers.  ,       ,     ,      • 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dealer  happens 
to  be  uninterested  in  the  detail  of  physicalre 
quirements.  either  through  the  absence  ol 
quality  competition  or  as  the  result  of  his 
desire  to  procure  a  maximum  of  milk  for  a 
minimum  of  price,  it  is  perfectly  possible  for 
him  to  permit  or  even  encourage  his  inspector 
to  apply  and  interpret  the  regulations  of  both 
the  State  and  the  municipality  in  any  but  a 
stringent  fashion.  This  approved  inspector 
method  of  applying  regulations  can  thui 
result  in  neighbors  selling  in  exactly  the 
same  markets  and  receiving  exactly  the 
same  prices  meeting  entirely  different 
requirements  either  with  respect  to  thw 
physical  equipment  or  the  requirements  with 
respect  to  cooling,  bacteria,  sediment, 
flavor,  etc. 

Uniform  Enforcement  Desired 

Milk  producers  react  to  a  situation  of 
this  sort  just  about  as  do  any  other 
citizens.  They  are  willing  to  do  any- 
thing within  reason  as  long  as  their 
neighbors  do  the  same  thing,  but  it 
irks  them  exceedingly  to  be  obliged  to 
meet  different  or  constantly  varying 
requirements  while  another  person 
along  side  them  lives  a  relatively  un- 
disturbed life.  .     . 

Where  the  approved  inspector  is  in  the 
employ  of  the  buyer  of  milk,  as  has  been 
said  before,  he  does  just  about  what  his 
employer  wants  him  to  do  and  the  great 
majority  of  these  inspectors  do  an  honest 
job  in  accordance  with  their  instructions 
However,  where  a  man's  job  hinges  on  kee|> 
ing  the  milk  supply  of  his  employer  up  to 
his  employer's  ideas  as  well  as  up  to  require- 
ments of  the  regulations  in  the  territory  m 
which  he  operates,  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
great  variation  in  the  interpretation  ot 
regulations. 


I 


State  Has  Small  Staff 

P  In  connection  with  this  system  of  dealer 
approved  inspection,  it  is  the  custom, 
generally,  of  both  the  State  and  of  the 
municipalities  to  employ  only  a  relatively 
small  force  of  inspectors  whose  duty  it  w 
to  check  on  the  buyers'  plants  and  suPP'^^ 
Under  such  an  arrangement  it  is  natural  tha 
once  in  a  while  an  additional  requirement 
pops  up  out  of  a  clear  sky  to  the  confusion 
and  irritation  of  the  parties  affected;  also, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  it  must  W 
remembered  that  although  the  aPP'f  f 
inspector  does  do  the  greater  portion  ot  tne 
actual  inspection  work  and.  although  tne 
force  of  both  the  State  and  municipahtie»  w  ,)^ 
relatively  small,  each  of  these  political 
units  has  every  right  to  spot  inspect  tne 
work  of  the  approved  inspector. 

As  a  result,  in  the  case  of  a  dealer  selling 
{Please  turn  to  page  11) 


April,  1941 

Legislative  Milk  Commission 

Issues  lO'Point  Progra 

THE  COMMISSION  appointed  by  the 
1939  Pennsylvania  legislature  to 
develop  recommendations  for  milk 
legislation  in  Pennsylvania  made  its 
report  on  March  24  Thi§  com- 
mission is  comprised  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  H.  Light.  Attorney 
General  Claude  T.  Reno  and  Secre- 
tary of  Health  John  J.  Shaw. 

In  its  report  the  commission  stated 
that  "Certain  additional  measures 
are  necessary  to  protect  producers 
in  their  transactions  with  the  milk 
dealers." 

Also  that,  "In  many  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  there  is  a  serious 
duplication  of  plants  and  equipment, 
which,  if  increased,  will  require 
further  regulation  at  some  future 
date." 

The  specific  recommendations  of 
the  commission  are : 

"I.  That  the  'consignment*  loop- 
hole be  removed  from  the  various 
sections  of  the  milk  control  law. 


in  order  to  guarantee  producers  that 
they  are  being  paid  fairly  and  accord- 
ing to  the  orders  of  the  Milk  Con- 
trol Commission. 

Base  Plan  Suggested 

"9.  That  the  Milk  Control  Com- 
mission establish  some  base-rating 
method  whereby  milk  producers 
can  be  assured  of  receiving  a  certain 
amount  representing  cost  of  pro- 
duction plus  a  reasonable  return  for  a 
specific  quantity  of  milk  and  under 
which  the  option  to  produce  surplus 
milk,   for   which   lower   prices   must 


necessarily  be  paid,  shall  rest  entirely 
with  the  producers  themselves. 

"10.  That  all  milk  producers  be 
encouraged  to  unite  through  co- 
operative agricultural  associations 
and  corporations,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  their  economic  con- 
dition by  developing  favorable  mar- 
kets and  profitably  disposing  of 
surplus  milk." 

I  here  na**  not  been  an  OD^^ortumtv 
to  study  the  details  of  these  recom- 
mendations, nor  to  confer  with  other 
farm  groups  concerning  them.  It  is 
noted,  however,  that  many  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations  were 
discussed  in  considerable  detail  at 
the  1940  annual  meeting  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Co- 
operative and  were  approved  by  the 
delegates  at  that  session. 


Precautions  On  Garlic 


mi 


ilk 
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Strengthen  Bonding 

"2.  That  the^  bonding  of 
dealers  for  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers be  made  more  effective  by 
providing^for  sufficient  increase  in 
the  amounts  of  bonds  where  neces- 
sary. 

'*3.  That  witnesses  before  the 
Milk  Control  Commission  be  requir- 
ed to  testify  fully  within  constitu- 
tional limitations. 

"4.  That  protection  be  afforded 
milk  producers  who  testify  before 
the  Milk  Control  Commission  to 
prevent  their  losing  their  milk 
markets  by  the  action  of  unscrupu- 
lous dealers. 

3.  That  provisions  be  set  forth 
m  the  Milk  Control  Law  for  equal- 
izing minimum  prices  to  be  paid 
producers  where  equalization  is  nec- 
essary. 

"6.  That  the  Milk  Control  Law 
be  amended  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  Milk  Control  Commission  to 
effectirely  aid  milk  producers. 

7.  That  none  of  the  powers  of 
municipalities  or  of  the  State  to  re- 
quire sanitary  milk  production  be 
abrogated  but  that  effort  be  made  by 
the  various  municipalities,  the  State 
department  of  Health  and  the  State 
department  of  Agriculture  to  work 
T  "".'/°'''"  sanitary  regulations 
mat  will  adequately  protect  the 
public  health  without  creating  un- 
J^^^^sary   burdens   upon   milk   pro- 

."8.  That  the  Milk  Control  Com- 
mission increase  its  inspection  of 
muk  dealers  plants,  auditing  of  milk 
dealers  books  and  checking  of  pay- 
ments by  milk  dealers  to  producers 


'T'HE  first  green  to 
*  appear  in  many 
pasture  plots  each 
spring  is  the  tufts 
of  garlic.  When 
cows  are  turned  out 
on  such  pastures 
the  trouble  starts, 
unless  special  pre- 
cautions are  taken 
to  handle  the  situa- 
tion. 

Even  after  the 
grass  gets  a  start 
cows  will  frequent- 
ly graze  garlic  and 
grass  together  wtih 
the  result  that  the 
milk  will  carry  this 
objectionable  odor 
and  flavor. 

Garlic  control  is 
not  easy,  in  that 
many  times  it  re- 
quires more  courage  than  physical 
work.  The  dairyman  with  garlic 
infested  pastures  should  if  possible, 
grow  enough  feed  so  that  the  cows 
may  be  barn  fed  until  the  garlic 
season  is  over.  This  means  plan- 
ning at  least  a  year  ahead. 

For  those  who  haven't  the  hay, 
fodder  or  silage  to  carry  on  barn 
feeding  until  garlic  danger  is  past,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  cows  be  allowed 
on  the  pasture  for  only  a  short 
time  in  the  morning  and  evening 
immediately  after  milking.  In  those 
cases,  in  addition  to  the  pasture, 
some  dry  feed  should  be  given  at  the 
barn. 

Conditions  will  vary  from  farm  to 
farm,  and  also  from  day  to  day. 
There  seems  to  be  greater  tendency 
for  garlic  odor  in  the  milk  on  those 
days  when  the  grass  may  be  damp 
from  rain  or  heavy  dew. 

Each  producer  should  study  his 
own    conditions    and    apply    these 


suggestions    as 
circumstances. 


they  best  fit  his 
Everyone  troubled 
with  garlic  is  urged  to  get  in  touch 
with  his  county  agent  or  with 
neighboring  producers  who  have 
overcome  such  troubles  and  apply 
their  experience  as  far  as  possible. 

There  is  one  control  which  is 
available  to  all  producers.  That 
is.  to  examine  the  milk  before  it 
leaves  the  farm  and  if,  immediately 
upon  removing  the  cover  from  the 
can.  an  odor  of  garlic  is  noticed, 
keep  that  milk  at  home.  The 
chances  are  that  if  sent  to  market, 
it  will  come  back  with  the  rejection 
tag  marked  "garlic  odor." 


Cream   and 
'lion  cows 


milk  from  nearly  a 
million  cows  are  used  each  year  in 
the  making  of  ice  cream. 


Well  bred  people  are  those  who 
can  insult  each  other  and  make  it 
sound  like  repartee. 
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J.  T.  Plummer,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

Louis  F.  Tomey.  Centerville.  Md. 

D.  W.  Winter.  Glenside.  Pa. 

SECONDARY  MARKET  MANAGERS 
Altoona  -  Huntingdon— J.  J.  Camp.  Roaring 

Spring.  Pa.,  Phone  118-M 
Lancaster— C.    E.    Cowan.    County    Extension 

Office,  Lancaster,  Pa..  Phone  2-7977 
South  Jersey— Floyd  R.  Ealy.  County  Extension 

Office.  Woodbury.  N.  J..  Box  334.  Phone  800 
Trenton— Frederick  Shangle.    19  W.  State  St.. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Phone  4083 
Wilmington— Floyd  R.  Ealy,   103  W.  7th  St., 

Wilmington.  Del.,  Phone  2-7464 


Profits  of  Efficiency 

Every  business  man,  whether  his 
business  be  producing  milk,  seUing 
goods  over  a  counter  or  manu- 
facturing industrial  supplies,  owes  it 
to  himself  and  everyone  dependent 
upon  that  business  to  practice 
efficient  methods. 

The  milk  producer  with  an  eye 
to  efficiency  is  in  an  especially 
favorable  position  as  compared  with 
his  less  efficient  competitor.  The 
efficient  producer  is  able  to  supply 
his  family  with  necessities,  semi- 
luxuries  and  perhaps  a  few  luxuries 
of  life,  which  his  inefficient  neighbor 


finds  beyond  his  means. 

Profits  obtained  through  efficient 
methods  are  the  sole  property  of  the 
man  who  uses  those  methods.  Pro- 
fits obtained  through  higher  prices 
immediately  become  public  property 
and,  to  some  extent  at  least,  are  an 
incentive  to  increased  production, 
thus  losing  some  of  the  benefits 
of  the  price  increase.  Profits  ob- 
tained through  cutUng  costs  stay 
put"  as  long  as  that  efficiency 
prevails. 


Our  Food  Supplies 
Have  No  "Bottle  Neck" 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  heavily 
worked  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage right  now  is  "bottle  neck."  We 
read  of  bottle  necks  of  supplies, 
bottle  necks  of  machinery,  bottle 
necks  of  skilled  labor,  and  other 
bottle  necks  almost  too  numerous 
to  mention.  In  brief,  it  means  a 
place  between  the  production  of  the 
raw  product  and  its  reaching  the 
final  user  where  there  is  not  sufficient 
capacity  to  handle  the  demand.  But 
agriculture  is  free  from  this  affliction. 
Its  production  is  ample  for  the 
Nation's  emergency  needs. 

During  the  past  ten  years  we  have 
been  told  by  our  neighbors  in  com- 
merce and  industry  how  production 
of  agricultural  products  has  been  re- 
stricted, how  this  or  that  governnien- 
tal  activity  has  reduced  production. 
All  too  frequently  the  implication 
has  been  that  it  was  sinful  to  plow 
under  cotton,  to  dispose  of  drought 
starved  livestock,  to  grow  less  wheat 
—none  of  which  products  could 
demand  a  decent  price  on  any 
market  any  place  in  the  world. 
Any  reduction  in  agricultural  output 
due  to  such  measures  was  small  in 
relation  to  total  production.  Any 
effect  on  agriculture  was,  at  best, 
only  a  slight  alleviation  of  the 
economic  pain  of  the  depression. 

During  that  same  period  practi- 
cally all  industries  drastically  re- 
duced their  output,  held  prices  as 
high  as  possible— labor  quit  training 
skilled  workmen,  held  wage  rates  at 
comparatively  high  levels.  And 
now,  when  the  country  needs  ma- 
chines and  more  machines,  skilled 
labor  and  more  skilled  labor,  produc- 
tion and  more  production,  the  only 
industry  that  is  geared  to  fill  its 
needs  to  the  Nation  is  that  of 
agriculture. 

It  would  seem  that  reduction  of 
agricultural  production  was  more 
oratorical  than  actual. 


Buried  butter  was  once  an  indica- 
tion of  wealth.  It  is  said  that  a 
tree  was  often  planted  over  the 
butter  in  order  to  identify  the 
place,  and  under  these  conditions 
the  tree  turned  red. 
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Personal  Glimpses 

The  many  friends  of  Wm.  R. 
Mcknight,  county  agent  (on  leave) 
in  Dorchester  county,  Maryland, 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  he 
is  now  a  captain  of  infantry  at 
Camp  Meade,  Maryland. 

Our  wishes  for  a  speedy  recovery 
go  to  Mrs.  J.  Milbourn  Wheatley, 
wife  of  our  Director  from  District  4, 
who  underwent  an  operation  at  a 
Dover,  Delaware,  hospital  on  March 
17.  Reports  indicate  that  she  is 
convalescing  nicely. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  the  fall 
of  1916  to  be  exact,  when  a  group  of 
far-seeing  dairymen  decided  the 
time  was  right  to  organize  a  true 
milk  producers*  association  in  the 
Philadelphia  area,  one  of  the  organ- 
izers was  Joseph  M.  Showalter, 
who  celebrated  his  ninety-sixth  |^ 
birthday  anniversary  at  his  home  in 
Oxford,  Pa.,  on  Sunday,  March  16. 
Congratulations. 

The    Montgomery   County   Com-  r 
mittee  for  Agricultural  Defense  has 
elected   Mrs.   Ernest  Wayland  o( 
Collegeville,    Pa.,    secretary    of  the 
Committee. 

Inter-State  lost  a  loyal,  long-time 
member  in  the  sudden  death,  on 
March  3,  of  Joshua  Tindall,  Ham- 
ilton Square,  N.  J.,  a  member  of  the 
Trenton  Inter-State  Milk  Market 
Advisory  Committee.  Always  active 
in  community  affairs,  he  was  af- 
fectionately known  as  "Uncle  Josh." 
He  attended  the  Northeastern  Dairy 
Conference  in  Philadelphia  the  day 
before  his  death. 


New  Bulletins 

Farmers'  Bulletin  1858,  published 
by  the  United  States  Department  ot 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  fills  a 
need  on  a  modern  mechanized  farm 
Its  subject  is  "Electric  Motors  for 
the  Farm"  and  it  discusses  this 
important  subject  from  many  prac-- 
tical  angles.  I 

A  bulletin  that  will  be  of  interest  p 
to  fluid  milk  producers  "Raising 
Dairy  Calves  and  Heifers"  has  been 
published  recently  by  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, College  Park,  Md.  This 
bulletin  is  No.  90. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  1871,  Brucel- 
losis of  Cattle,  may  be  obtained  free 
by  writing  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C.  This  bulletin  carries 
a  concise,  yet  complete,  discussion 
of  contageous  abortion  in  catUe, 
its  effects  and  methods  of  control. 
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Donald,  Howell 

and  Lawrence  Crew 
have  "adopted" 
this  lamb  and  are 
raising  it  as  their 
own.  Picture  is 
sent  by  Mr9,  C-  ff. 
Crew,  Kennedy- 
ville,  Maryland.        * 


Peace  is  the  happy  natural  state 
of  man;  war,  his  corruption,  h" 
disgrace. 


I 


Smart  Merchandising 

We  are  indebted  to  the  California 
Milk  N<^tjOs  for  this  little  gem  of 
shrewd  merchandising  which,  inci- 
dentally, should  help  sell  a  lot  of 
milk  should  it  be  practiced  on  an 
extensive  scale. 

"In  Aberdeen,  Washington,  there 
is  a  Finn  who  operates  a  restaurant. 
He  serves  a  straight  table  d'hote 
rneal.  On  each  table  he  keeps  a  big 
pitcher  of  milk.  Customers  are 
invited  to  help  themselves,  gratis. 

"One  day  milk  inspector  Hender- 
son, with  the  Washington  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  visited 
the  Finn,  asked  him  why  he  gave 
away  all  of  this  milk  free.  The 
Finn  replied  that  he  discovered  a 
long  time  ago  that  when  a  person 
helped  themselves  to  1  or  2  glasses 
of  milk  they  ate  a  good  deal  less 
of  the  other  foods  that  cost  a  lot 
more  and  this  reduced  his  costs  of 
doing  business  and  yet  enabled  him 
to  serve  a  better  meal  at  a  lower 
price ! 

"How's  that  as  an  example  of 
using  your  head?  ..." 

And  here  is  another  jewel  from  the 
same  column: 

"If  you  have  spots  before  your 
eyes  they're  probably  raindrops. 
Think  nothing  of  it  ...  " 

Enumerates  Six  Factors 
of  Profitable  Dairying 

"Since  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  price  of  milk  will  ever  be  so  high 
as  to  insure  profits  from  poorly 
managed  herds,  it  is  well  to  review 
occasionally  the  most  important 
factors  of  economical  milk  produc- 
tion," says  Prof.  E.  J.  Perry, 
extension  dairyman  at  the  New 
Jersey  College  of  Agriculture,  Rut- 
gers University. 

Prof.  Perry  enumerates  these  fac- 
tors as  follows: 

1.  High  average  production  per 
cow.  A  good  cow  eats  only  a  little 
more  feed,  requires  a  very  little 
more  labor,  occupies  no  more  barn 
room. 


2.  Balanced  rations.  A  shortage 
of  only  one  nutrient,  such  as  protein, 
cuts  down  the  milk  flow. 

3.  A  liberal  but  not  extrava- 
gant amount  of  feed.  Feed  the 
cow  all  she  can  use  to  advantage  but 
no  more. 

4.  A  sizeable  herd.  It  keeps 
down  overhead  per  cow. 

5.  A  healthy  herd.  Disease 
means  loss  sooner  or  later  and 
replacements  from  healthy  cows 
are  cheaper,  safer  and  usually  better 
than  purchased  replacements. 

6.  Efficient  use  of  labor.  Ar- 
range barn,  milk  house,  feed  sup- 
plies, etc.,  so  as  to  get  the  most  done 
with  the  least  effort.     It  pays. 

Inter-State's  Stand 
On  H.  B.  481 

Feelings  are  running  high  con- 
cerning H.B.  481  now  before  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature,  the  intent 
of  which  is  to  obtain  uniform  dairy 
farm  sanitary  regulations  and  in- 
spections. The  storm  broke  im- 
mediately after  the  passage  of  this 
bill  by  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  on  March  4. 

The  subject  is  so  important  and  so 
many  confusing  statements  have 
appeared  concerning  it  that  Inter- 
State  felt  compelled  to  analyze  the 
measure  in  detail  and  state  its 
position  on  the  matter.  The  brief 
presented  by  Inter-State  at  the 
hearing  on  this  bill,  held  before  the 
Senate  Agricultural  Committee  on 
March  26,  was  prepared  after  thor- 
ough study.  That  brief  appears  in 
full  on  pages  2  and  11.  It  (I)  out- 
lines the  intent  of  the  bill.  (2)  the 
reason  why,  it  is  believed,  that  intent 
will  not  be  accomplished  and  (3) 
some  suggestions  which  should  cor- 
rect the  situation,  in  part  at  least. 

This  subject  is  so  tremendously 
important  that  we  urge  every  mem- 
ber of  Inter-State  to  read  that  brief 

to  study  it  carefully,  point  by 
point,  in  order  that  its  true  effects, 
as  it  is  now  written,  may  be  under- 
stood. 


Dairy  Month 

JUNE  will  again  be  Dairy  Month. 
Nation-wide  organized  efforts  will 
be  made  during  that  period  to  move 
the  usual  seasonal  surpluses  of  dairy 
products  into  consumption  channels 
in  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  any  glutting  of  the  dairy 
markets. 

Chas.  W.  Holman,  secretary  of  the 

NT    .-I      r^ *:..-      N4:iK      P..r> 

iNaiiunai      v^oupcianvc      iv»uK      »  »«-» 

ducers'    Federation,    is    serving    as 

general  chairman  of  this  project. 

"This  effort  to  increase  the  utiliza- 
tion of  dairy  products  will  be  joined 
in  by  the  major  elements  of  dairy 
and  food  distribution  at  the  request 
of  dairy  farmers,"  said  Mr.  Holman. 
"Confronted  with  low  prices  of  their 
own  products,  relatively  higher 
prices  for  what  they  buy  and  a 
steady  increase  of  production  due 
in  some  measure  to  shifts  into 
dairying  by  less  fortunate  producers, 
these  continent-wide  efforts  have 
been  important  means  of  reducing 
surpluses  of  dairy  products  at  the 
peak  of  production  for  the  past  five 
years.  They  are  of  particular  im- 
portance in  that  they  express  the 
idea  of  old-fashioned  American 
methods  of  people  getting  together 
to  help  themselves  in  their  own  way. 
They  are  reminiscent  of  the  husking 
bees  and  the  log  raising  features  of 
our  earlier  civilization. 

"To  forward  the  program,  state 
producer  committees  and  state  com- 
mittees' representing  every  phase  of 
food  distribution  will  be  formed. 
The  assistance  of  educational  and 
public  information  agencies  already 
has  been  promised  in  many  parts  of 
the  country." 


A   Useful   Life 

Living  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  22, 
the  Guernsey  cow,  Mixter  Faithful, 
disproved  the  old  saying  that  the 
good  die  young.  This  cow  has  more 
than  4000  direct  descendants  listed 
in  the  herd  registry  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  and  she  has 
an  enviable  record  as  a  producer  and 
as  a  dam  of  producers,  in  addition 
to  having  a  few  real  show  ring 
honors  standing  to  her  credit. 

As  a  2'/2-year-old  cow  she  pro- 
duced 12062.9  pounds  of  milk  and 
744  7  pounds  of  butterfat.  which  was 
the  world's  record  in  class  FF. 
Then  she  won  a  first  prize  as  an 
aged  cow  at  the  1925  National  Dairy 
Show  and  was  Grand  Champion  at 
the  Sesqui-centennial  in  1926. 

One  daughter  of  this  great  cow 
produced  1077.4  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  in  a  year  and  another  daughter, 
976.5  pounds.  One  son  has  63 
Advanced  Register  daughters  and 
another  89. 


Defeat  is  only  for  those  who  accept  it. 
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Prices  Paid  for  4.0%  Milk 
By  Philadelphia  Dealers 
Feb.,  1941,  f.  o.  b.,  city  plant.  ^^ 

Abbotts  Dairies 2*52 

Baldwin  Dairies *   ^ 

Breuninger  Dairies ^'79 

Engel  Dairy 2*.73 

Gross  Dairy.  .     2*66 

ij„^u;cor.e'  Dairies 5"!-- 

Missimer  Dairies *. 

Scott-Powell  Dairies ^'^^ 

Suplpee-Wills-Jones ^'^^ 

Sypherd's  Dairy ^'^^ 

South  Jersey  Prices 

F.  o.  b.  farm.  cwt.  of  3-5%  milk. 
Class  I        Class  U       Class  III 
Feb.         $2.85  $1.65  $123 

^CUss  I  prfce  in  noithern  New  Jerse^^ 

ron^^:r^cCT^ana"nr%^-^ 

-^:;Ji^^:^^::^o^  each  cias.  u 

20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than 
the  price  of  3.5%  milk. 

Supplementary  Notes  to 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 

schedules     at     Pennsylvania 


Classification  Percentages-February,  1941 

PENNSYLVANIA,  MARYLAND  and  DELAWARE. 


Dealer 


Class 

I 
68.9 


Class 
lA 


Abbotts  Dairies  "A    00.^ 

"B   00. J 


Baldwin  Dairies. 
Blue  Hen  Dairies. 
Breuninger  Dairies 
Clover  Dairy  Co. 
Eachus  Dairies 


68.9 
63.6 
86.68 
73  33 

84' 
87 


n 


80 
76 
38 
63 


18 


All 


'^^  S.VCi^iirbut  in  order  to  obtain  um- 
•^  •_  .L__„  ^««.r.;Utions.  the  buttertat 


so 


as    to 


^-rket^Tre   ^t'Ty 'officral   orders'of   the 
markets  ^"^^   set      y  j    Commission 

Pennsylvania     Milk    yonirui 
lr^A    are   based    on    milk  containing   "i-^/o 
hotter  at        (Prices     in     the     Huntingdon^ 
'""^Union  aW  Tyrone  -rkets  are  ba^ 

on  ^.^/i/  —  .,     . 

formity  in  these  compilations. 
^:f(orf>ntial8    have    been    added 
^btrfhe  prL  of  4%  milk  which  ..  here 

reported.) 

Class  111  Prices     4.0%  Milk 

ITU  R  MARCH 

MARKET  *i     7ft  *1     31 

All  Penna.  Markets     $.28  ».^ 

Md.  &  Del.  Stations        .28  -^ 

Wilmington  '-^»  '^ 

Average  price  92-8core  butter  at  New  York. 


Engel  Dairy « 

Fraims  Dairies "  ^" 

Gross  Dairy .  . 

Harbisons'  Dairies 

Hernig.  Peter,  Sons 

Hill  Crest  Farms.  .  . 

Hoffman's  (Altoona) ^5.5 

(Bedford) 22.3 

-         (Huntingdon)..    33.3 
Martin  Century  Farms...   OV.ov 

May's  Dairy l^  ^ 

McMahon's  Dairy bO:> 

Missimer  Dairies     . _  ■    • 

Mt.  Union  S.  M.lk  Co.  M^5  87 

Nelson  Dairies.  ^ ^    •   ^1 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co.    ^4.  IV 
Scott-Powell  Dairies  o5  .  /D 

Stegmeier.  Clayton oo 

SuDDlee-Wills-Jones oo 


73.13 


Suppl 

Sypherd's  Dairy o^^ 

Turner  &Wescott.  ......    /^ 

Charles  G.  Waple  Dairies. 
Wawa  Dairies  . 


80.1 
72 

82.6 
69 


4.3 

9 

4.3 

2 
b7 

9 
8 

2.1 

5.3 


9.1 


Class 
II 
17.1 
19.3 
13.2 
10 

12.97 
12.38 

5 

7 
12.72 

20 
20 

42 

34.82 

60 

68.3 

60 

10.31 

37.3 

24.85 


27 

63.71 
31.3 
28.3 
24.3 
7.8 
27 


Class 
III 

14 
14 

13.9 
24.4 
.35 
14.29 

6 
15.3 


Bonus  io 
"A"  Producers 


60%    of   Prod. 


70%  of  Class  1 
61%   of   Prod. 


79.48%    Prod. 


21 


4 

8 

12 

2.75 

9.5 
12.1 

1 

8.3 
10 


73.5%  of  Prod. 
72.72%  of  CI.  I 


NEW  JERSEY  (Percentages  of  Norm) 

Norm         ^ 


Cents  Per  Pound 
First  Half  Last  Half 
30.86  30.75 

30.80  32.30 


February 
March 

February    average    price 


The 


Monthly 
30.80 
31.58 

(in    bold 


Abbotts  Dairies  '.*^.,- 
Castanea  Dairy  Co.  ']A" 

"A 

'B 


85, 
87, 
76 
84 
d84 


5 
5 


face  type)  is  the  weighted  average  price 
patd  by  the  dealer  indicated,  accordmg  to 
price  schedules  furnished,  or  as  determined 
From  sutements  furnished  with  rnilk  checks 
and  checked  in  the  Inter-State  ofhce. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  premi- 
ums which  may  be  earned  by  the  producer^ 
The  butterfat  differential  on  O ass  1  and 
II.  also  on  Class  III  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  4  cents  for  each  point  (0.1%)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.U/6. 

The  price  schedule  as  «>^^" ,  °  -J"  *^,^ 
particular  market  applies  to  all  fluid  milk 
dealers  in  that  market. 

Fire  is  the  test  of  gold,  adversity 
of  strong  men. 


Scott-Powell  Dairies    A  .  ;.;.■..■..  100 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 

b   Percentage  of  each  producer's  individual  base. 

c    Deliveries  in  excess  of  1  and  lA. 

d    "A"  bonus  paid  on  52.1  percent  of  norm. 


Cream 
14.5 
12.5 
24 
16 
15.8 


Excess 
Balance 


Balance 


Feed  Price  Summary  for  March,  1941 

Compiled  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Ccojjjative-  »- 
from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  ot  teed  dealers 


March 
1941 
Ingredient  ($  FHtjr  T) 

Wheat  Bran...       ...^ $31.58 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 38.48 

Gluten  Feed  23%^ 30.91 

Linseed  Meal  34% 33.07 

Corn  Meal 33.78 

Mixed  Dairy   16% 34  22 

32%: :::::::  3988 

Brewer's  Grains yz..oy 


February       March 
1941  1940 

($  per  T.)      ($  per  T.) 


%  Change  Mar..  1941 
compared  with 
Feb.  1941      Mar.  1940 


$32.26 
39.68 
32.80 
34.16 
34.55 
35.92 
38.54 
42.36 
34.54 


$33.28 
42.99 
32.86 
43.23 
32.41 
33.72 
39.52 
42.44 
34.49 


-^2.11 

-3.02 

-5.76 

-3.19 

-2.23 

-4.73 

-2.72 

-5.85 

-5.36 


-  5. 
-10.49 

-  5.93 
-23.50 

4-  4.23 
+  1.48 

-  5,14 

-  6.03 
-5.22 


Defense  Attorney:  "Are  you  sure 
this  is  the  man  who  stole  your  car 
last  Thursday^"  , 

Bewildered  Plaintiff:  Well,  1 
was.  But  after  your  cross-examina- 
tion I'm  not  even  sure  1  ever  owned 
a  car.  " 


J^^C^^  ft^r^ 


"Don't  you   come    around  here 
poking  your  nose  in  my  affairs! 


The  man  with  an  idea  has   ever 
changed  the  world. 


An  income  is  what  one  can't  live 
without  or  within. 

Her  car  stalled  at  the  corner  and 
the  traffic  light  changed  red,  yellojv. 
green;  red,  yellow,  green,  etc.  »« 
polite  policeman  stepped  up  besiac 
her  car  and  said.  "What's  the  matte 
lady;  ain't  we  got  any  colors  yo" 
like?" 


Prices  4%  Grade  "B"  Milk  r^b!  ffiet^^int) 


P  bruary  Averages  and  February  and  March  Schedules.     (Elxplanatory  Notes  at  bottom  of  page  and  on 
Dealer  Delivery  Point 


Page  6,  Column  I .) 


Averag^e  Price 
February 


Class  I  Price 
Feb.  &  Mar. 


Philadelphia  Dealers Philadelphia.  Pa see  page  6 

Abbotts  Dairies Coudersport   Pa 2.08 

««  ••  Currvville,  ra Z.15 


"     Easton, 

**  Goshen. 


Md. 
Pa. 

Kelton.  Pa.. 

Oxford.  Pa.. 


2.19 
2.28 
2.29 
2.29 

•*      Port  Allegany,  Pa 2.08 

•«  '*     Spring  Creek,  Pa 2.06 

Blue  Hen  Farms Wilmington,  Del 2.31 

Breuninger  Dairies Richlandtown.  Pa 2.49 

Centerville  Producers'  Co-op Centerville,  Md 2.36 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington,  Del 2.43 

Dairy Springfield,  Pc 


Duncan  s  Dairy 


2.55 

Eachus" Dairies West  Chester   Pa 2.71 

Fraims  Dairies Wilmington.  Del 2.42 

Harbisons'  Dairies BrandtsviUe,  Pa 2.38 

..  ••  Byers.  Pa 2.38 


•*  "       Carlisle,  Pa. .  .  . 

*•      Hurlock,  Md..  . 

•«  •*      Kimberton,  Pa. . 

Massey,  Md 

•*      Millville,  Pa..  .  . 

"      Sudlersville.  Md 

Harshbarger  Dairy Altoona,  Pa. 

Hernig,  Peter,  Sons Boiling  Springs,  Pa ^ 

Hershey  Creamery  Co Greencastle,  Pa . 

Highland  Dairy  Co Doe  Run,  Pa. ^ 

Hill  Crest  Farms Eddmgton,  Pa g> 

Hoffman's Altoona  Pa ft, 

Bedford,  Pa « 

Huntingdon.  Pa Jj 


C 

3 


Johnson.  J.  Ward Woodlyn.  Pa. 

Keith's  Dairy Altoona.  Pa. 

Martin  Century  Farms Lansdale.  Pa. 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy Chester,  Pa. 


2.38 
2.31 
2.38 
2.33 
2.29 
2.33 

2.20 

2.00 

2.34 
2.54 
2.12 
1.82 
2.02 
2.55 


"8     - 

Ji       2.55 


Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co Mt.  Union.  Pa c 2.56     2.51 

»,  .  .^    .    .  I    /r :ll_     D_  ^^  *>   A1 


2.43 


o 

« 
M 

C 


2.06 
2.24 
2.32 
2.35 
2.14 


Nelson  Dairies Jeffersonville.  Pa 

Pebble  Hill  Farm Doylestown,  Pa. 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson.  Pa 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Clayton.  Del. 

••      New  Holland,  Pa 

Pottstown,  Pa ^ 

••        Snow  Hill.  Md cZ 

Sheffeld  Condensed  Milk  Co Rising  Sun.  Md 2.24 

Stegmeier,  Clayton Tamaqua.  Pa 2 .  50 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co Bedford.  Pa 2.16 

Chambersburg,  Pa 2.21 

"       ••            ••       ♦•          .    .  .  .  Hagerstown,  Md 2.15 

••       ••            "       ••    Harrington,  Del 2.21 

••       "    Huntingdon.  Pa 2.20 

Leaman  Place,  Pa 2.30 

Lewistown.  Pa 2.21 

Mercersburg,  Pa 2.21 

Mt.  Pleasant.  Del 2.21 

Nassau,  Del 2 .  19 

Princess  Anne,  Md 2.14 

Townsend.  Del 2.21 

Waynesboro,  Pa 2.21 

Worton.  Md 2.21 


«« 


•« 


Swavely.  H.  R.  Dairy Pottstown.  Pa.    . 

Sylvan  Seal  Milk  Co.  (Del.  only) F.  O.  B.  Farm.  . 

Turner  &  Wescott Glen  Roy.  Pa. .  . 

Walnut  Bank  Farms Quakertown,  Pa. 

Charles  G.  Waple  Dairies Tyrone,  Pa 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms Wawa,  Pa 


2.15 
2.38 
2.53 
2.54 
2.35 


t   A  Class  1-A  price  of  $2.20  per  cwt.  of  4%  milk  applies  in  these  markets. 


$2.98 

2  38 
2.47 
2.56 
2.63 


2 
2 


65 
65 


2.38 


2 
2 
2 


34 
77 
62 


2.77 
2.98 

t2.85 
2.77 
2.62 
2.62 
2.62 
2.56 
2.62 
2.58 
2.50 
2.58 

t2.96 
2.58 

12.85 
2.98 

12.96 

t2.58 

12.70 
2.98 

12.96 
2.98 
2.98 

12.70 
2.98 
2.98 

12.96 
2.60 
2.66 
2.71 
2.44 

12.96 
2.47 
2.55 
2.49 
2.58 
2.53 
2.67 
2.55 
2.55 
2.58 
2.55 
2.47 
2.58 
2.55 
2.58 

12.85 

2.65 

2.98 

t2.70 

2.98 


Class  II  Price 
February  March 


$1.73 
1.65 
1.66 
1.58 
1.68 
1.69 
1.69 
1.65 
1.64 
1.78 
1.68 

1.78 
1.73 

1.58 
1.78 
1.68 
1.68 
1.68 
1.58 
1.68 
1.58 
1.67 
1.58 
1.58 
1.68 

1.58 
1.73 
1.58 
1.58 
1.59 
1.73 
1.58 
1.73 
1.73 
1.59 
1.73 
1.73 
1.58 
1.58 
1.69 
1.69 
1,58 

1.58 
1.66 
1.67 
1.58 
1.58 
1.67 
1.69 
1.67 
1.67 
1.58 
1.58 
1.58 
1.58 
1.67 
1.58 
1.58 

1.69 
1.73 
1.59 
1.73 


$1.77 
1.69 
1.70 
1.61 
1.72 
1.73 
1.73 
I  69 
1.68 
1.81 
1.72 

1.81 
1.77 
1.62 
1.81 
1.72 
1.72 
1.72 
1.61 
1.72 
1.61 
1.71 
1.61 
1.62 
1.72 

1.62 
1.77 
1.62 
1.62 
1.63 
1.77 
1.62 
1.77 
1.77 
1.63 
1.77 
1.77 
1.62 
1.61 
1.73 
1.73 
1.61 

1.62 
1.70 
1.71 
1.61 
1.61 
1.71 
1.73 
1.71 
1.71 
1.61 
1.61 
1.61 
1.61 
1.71 
1.61 
1.62 

1.73 
1.77 
1.63 
1.77 


Legislative    Progress 

In    Pennsylvania 


.HE  Pennsylvania  legislative  pro- 
*  gram  is  gradually  taking  shape 
In  addition  to  the  controversial 
milk  inspection  bin  >^«»-i^  .„  aK.-a- 
ed  elsewhere,  considerable  interest, 
naturally,  is  centered  on  the  two 
bills  to  bring  consignment  contracts 
between  dealers  and  Producers  under 
the  control  of  the  Milk  Control 
Commission.  ,         j       j    u„ 

Senate  Bill  343.  introduced  by 
Senator  Weldon  Heyburn  has  pass- 
ed two  readings  and  is  scheduled  for 
its  third  reading  on  March  31  or 
shortly  thereafter.  H  approved 
there,  it  will  then  go  to  the  House 

for  action  by  that  body  House 
Bill  124.  which  would  a  so  bring 
consignment  under  the  Milk  Control 
Commission,  is  b^ing  advanced 
through  the  House.  Should  both 
bills  be  passed  by  the  respective 
Houses,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
adjust    the    points   on    which    they 

may  differ.  i        i    i 

Senate    Bill    51,    introduced    by 
Senator    Kephart,    and   which   pro- 
vides   that    school    districts    of    the 
first  class  may  buy  food,  including 
milk,    for    poor    and    needy    school 
children,  has  been  advanced  and  its 
early    passage    by     the    Senate    is 
expected.     A  similar  rneasure,  H  b 
706,  has  appeared  in  the  House  but 
it   proposes   that   this  authority   be 
extended  to  all  school  districts 

It  is  expected  that  a  bill  embody- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Milk  Legislation 
(See  page  3)  will  be  introduced  at 
an  early  date. 

— In  Delaware 

A  bill  before  the  Delaware  legisla- 
ture, introduced  by  Harris  Mc- 
Dowell, would  protect  milk  pro- 
ducers through  bonding  and  licens- 
ing of  dealers,  and  licensing  of  testers 
and    of    weighers    and    samplers    of 

The  bill  provides  that  buyers  of 
milk  must  be  licensed  and  must 
post  with  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture a  bond  equal  in  amount  to  one 
month's  purchases  of  milk,  with  a 
maximum  of  $10,000.  In  case  of 
failure  to  pay  producers,  the  State 
would  have  the  right  to  sue  on  the 
bond  for  the  producers. 

Another  section  of  this  bill  would 
provide  that  any  person  buying  milk 
or  cream  according  to  the  Babcock 
test  for  butterfat  must  have  such 
tests  performed  by  a  licensed  tester 
and  penalties  would  be  exacted  for 
inaccurate  or  fraudulent  use  of  the 
test.  Similar  provisions  would  apply 
to  persons  who  weigh,  measure  or 
sample  milk.    The  bill'provides  that 


only  accurate  and  approved  equip- 
ment may  be  used  in  the  weighing, 
measuring  and  testing  of  milk. 

Approved  methods  of  sampling  are 
specified  in  the  bill,  which  proviaes 
that  either  fresh  samples  or  com- 
posite samples  may  be  used.  Other 
sections  of  the  bill  require  the  posting 
and  filing  by  dealers  of  prices  and/or 
price  formulae  on  which  producers 
will  be  paid  by  dealers  and  tor 
reports  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  on  purchases  ot  milk, 
prices  paid  and  related  items. 

— In  Maryland 

The  creamery  inspection  law  m 
Maryland  would  be  amended  by  the 
passage  of  H.  B.  518  so  as  further 
to  define  regulations  covering  the 
weighing,  sampHng  and  testing  ot 
milk  and  would  require  that  certain 
records  be  kept  by  buyers  ot  milk 
and  cream  and  certain  reports  be 
made  by  them.  , 

Another  bill  in  the  Maryland 
legislature,  introduced  by  Senator 
A  R.  Marvel,  proposes  a  tax  on 
oleomargarine  and  includes  special 
licenses  for  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers and  retailers  of  such  products. 

•In  New  Jersey 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

The  Trenton  Sales  Committee 
meets  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  each 
month,  meeting  with  the  Castanea 
Dairy  Company  at  10:00  A.M..  for 
adjustment  of  norms  and  discussion 
of  problems  in  which  that  company 
might  be  interested,  and  again  at 
the  19  W.  State  Street  office  at  2:00 
P.M..  this  meeting  being  for  mem- 
bers only.       ^^         J       „     1    ^  _ 

Frederick  Shangic  markcu  man- 
ager, can  be  reached  at  the  office  on 
Tuesday  mornings  or  by  appoint- 
ment. 


Of  principal  interest  to  New 
Jersey  dairymen  is  Senate  Bill  lUI 
which  would  make  the  Milk  Control 
Law  of  New  Jersey  a  permanent 
one  and  provide  further  that  a 
one-man  milk  control  commissioner 
be  authorized  to  replace  the  five-man 
board  which  is  set  up  under  the 
present  emergency  act. 

• 

Secondary 
Markets 

TRENTON 


A  slight  increase  in  production  has 
occurred  in*  the  Trenton  area  and, 
from  indications,  consumption  is  also 
showing  improvement.  The  supply 
of  roughages  is  getting  low  and  it  is 
possible  that  with  the  late  spring 
there  may  be  a  shortage  of  such  feed 
before  pastures  are  ready. 

The  Trenton  Advisory  Committee 
met  on  March  23  and  elected  Albert 
Bowe  of  Columbus,  Burlington 
county,  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
Sales  Committee  caused  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Joshua  Tindall. 
Mr.  Bowe  has  been  active  in  Inter- 
State  work  and  also  in  Grange  and 
Farm  Bureau  work. 


State  Farm  Organizations 
Meet  at  Harrisburg 

Two  important  agricultural  meet- 
ings are  being  held  at  the  Wm   Penn 
Hotel  in  Harrisburg  the  second  week 
in  April.     On  April  10  the  Pennsyl- 
vania   Association    of    Cooperative 
Organizations   will    hold    its   annual 
meeting,  at  which  subjects  of  special 
interest  to  cooperatives  will  feature 
the  program.    On  the  evening  of  that 
date  a  dinner  meeting  will  be  held 
jointly  with  the  Pennsylvania  Coun- 
cil   of    Farm    Organizations.      The 
speaker   for   this   meeting    is   to  be 

announced.  i    r c 

The  Pennsylvania  Council  ot  ^arm 
Organizations  holds  its  meeting  on 
April  1 1  and  one  of  the  features  of  its 
program    will    be    a    report    of   the 
research  projects  being  carried  on  at 
the  Eastern  Regional  Research  Lab-    ; ; 
oratory  located  at  Wyndmoor.   This   ^ 
laboratory    is    one    of    four    m   the  ^,f 
country    that    has    been    set    up  to 
study     new     uses     for     agricultura^     ^ 
products    in    an    effort    to    expand     | 
agricultural  markets. 

A    member   of    the    Pennsylvania     | 
Defense  Council  will  appear  before     I 
this   group   to   discuss   the   place  ot 
Pennsylvania  agriculture  in  the  na- 
tional defense  program.    Other  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted  at  this  meeting    ^ 
includes  a  report  of  the  legislative    - 
committee   and   the   election   of   1/ 
persons  who  will  serve  as  the  Agncu  - 
tural  Advisory  Council  for  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College. 

Ice  cream  cones  can  be  filled  down 
to  the  tip  by  the  use  of  a  new  filler. 
It  is  a  scoop,  which  is  dipped  into 
the  ice  cream,  and  the  cream 
comes  out  as  a  cone,  point  down- 
ward. 

In  her  school  essay  on  "Parents 
a    small    girl    wrote:    "We    get  our 
parents  when  they  are  so  old  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  change  their  habits. 

Sandy:  "Say,  when  is  Annie 
McTavish   goin'    to   let   you  marry 

her?"  (, 

Andy:  "It's  very  uncertain,  oom 
body  gave  her  a  big  box  of  paP«^ 
with  her  name  printed  on  it.  ^1, 
won't  get  married  until  it's  gone  • 


Joe  didn't 
drink  milk 


April,  1941 

"Any 
Similarity  . 

You'll  meet  your  next  door 
neighbor:  you'll  recognize  the 
woman  who  sits  beside  you  in 
church;  you  may  even  see  yourself 
as  others  see  you  but  youTi  get 
some  fun  and  a  lot  of  helpful  in- 
formation out  of  Robert  C.  McKLin- 

ley's     newest 
health      talk, 

"About^ 
Face." 

For  four 
years,  Mr. 
McKinley  has 
been  r  e  p - 
resenting  the 
Dairy  Council 
before  Junior 
and  Senior 
High  Schools, 
business  and 
social  clubs, 
college  , 
church,  [professional,  and  'agricul- 
tural groups  in  the  Philadelphia 
milk  shed,  where  approximately  ten 
thousand  school  children  and  adults 
hear  him  speak  each  month. 

A  Humorous  Lecture 

"About  Face"  rates  with  the 
successful  "Health  Notes"  and  "Job 
of  Tomorrow"  as  one  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  best  talks.  Based  on 
facial  expressions  and  their  con- 
nection with  food  habits,  it  is  a 
humorous  lecture  illustrated  with 
large  cartoon  drawings  which  tell 
better  than  words  what  poor  diet 
can  do  to  a  person's  appearance. 

Everyone  from  the  Pill-Swallow- 
ing to  the  Feast-or-Famine  type 
takes  a  ride  on  Mr.  McKinley's 
fun-wagon  and,  after  hearing  what 
he  has  to  say  about  them,  you'll  find 
yourself  observing  your  fellow  lodge 
members  with  a  new  interest  and 
watching  your  breakfast  menu  with 
a  new  purpose. 

If  you  spend  half  of  your  life  in  a 
doctor's  office;  if  you  are  underfed  or 
overfed;  if  you  have  an  acid  stomach 
or  high  blood  pressure;  or  if  you 
starve  yourself  to  promote  a  nymph- 
like appearance,  you'll  find  the 
answer  to  your  particular  problem 
in  "About  Face". 

Face  Is  Living  Proof 

Then  there's  the  story  of  Grumpy 
Joe,  whose  face  is  a  living  proof  that 
you  can  go  from  bad  to  better 
through  the  simple  process  of  eating 
regularly  and  well.  And,  of  course, 
always  before  the  audience  is  the 
fact  that  milk  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized as  playing  an  important 
part  in  any  adequate  diet. 


9  9 


To  hold  a  High  School  audience,  it 
is  necessary  that  they  be  aniused. 
A  clever  speaker  with  humor  in  his 
material  will  be  listened  to  eagerly, 

doomed  before  it  is  delivered.  The 
speaker  must  first  of  all  sell  himself, 
then  he  can  sell  his  message.  And 
it  is  in  this  method  of  presentation 
that  Mr.  McKinley  excells  in 
his     "About    Face." 

It  is  writ- 
ten and  pre- 
sented with 
malice  toward 
none  and  a 
lesson  for  all. 
As  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley says 
in  pointing 
out  what  good 
diet  can  do  to 
help  facial  ex- 
pressions and 
dispositions, 
"Any  similar- 
ity to  anyone, 
living  or  dead, 
fault." 


Qfueam  £iHe4. 


But  he  learned 
to  like  it  ...  . 

is    purely    his  own 


Retiring  on  the  Farm 

One  effect  of  the  mechanization 
of  agriculture  is  its  influence  on 
the  size  of  the  farm,  and  this  is 
related  to  the  availability  of  farms 
for  tenants,  a  recent  study  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
points  out.  A  few  years  ago,  a 
farmer  upon  retirement  would  go 
to  a  town  and  rent  his  farm  as  a 
unit  to  a  bona  fide  tenant.  Now  he 
is  more  likely  to  stay  on  the  farm 
and  rent  it  by  fields  to  his  neighbors 
who  thus  increase  the  size  of  their 
operating  units.  Machines  help 
them  operate  the  additional  acreage 
practically  as  efficiently  as  if  it 
were  a  definite  part  of  their  home 
tracts.  They  stand  to  enlarge  their 
operations  and  incomes,  but  there 
is    one    less    farm    for    some    other 

tenant. 

Closely  related  to  this  develop- 
ment, says  the  department,  is  the 
influence  of  mechanization  and  acre- 
age adjustments  upon  the  shift 
from  a  position  as  tenant  and 
sharecropper  to  one  as  a  wage  hand. 
The  problem  may  become  even  more 
intensified    in    the    next    few   years. 

Customer:  "With  prices  rising  as 
they  are  you  must  be  making  lots 

of  money." 

Dealer:  "Not  exactly.  My  custo- 
mers merely  owe  me  more. 


FROM  THE  CONFERENCE 

Dairy  Council  staff  members  who  attend- 
ed the  National  Dairy  Council  spring 
conference  in  Richmond.  Va..  March  6.  7. 
and  8  were  pleased  with  the  statement  of 
Mr.  M.  L.  Wilson.  Advisor  on  Nutrition 
for  the  National   Defense  Advisory  Com- 

mission    111     Vy  aomt'sv-"*.    —  ■     —j     C    p 

"1  do  want  my  presence  here  to  be  symbolic 
of  the  very  high  regard  our  national 
nutrition  committee  has  for  your  organiza- 
tion and  your  work.  " 

m  *  *  * 

In  a  panel  discussion  by  members  of  the 
dairy  industry,  dealers  and  producers 
pointed  out  that  what  they  expect  of  the 
Council  is  to  build  good  will  and  to  increase 
consumption  by  getting  people  into  the 
habit  of  using  dairy  products. 

One  producer  added.  "We  expect  the 
Dairy  Council  to  go  places  where  we 
producers  can't  go.  to  the  schools  and  pro- 
fessional groups,  where  the  message  possibly 
wouldn't  be  believed  if  told  by  producers 
but  would  be  if  presented  by  educational 
organizations  such  as  the  Council. 

*  *  *  * 

Lt.  Col.  Paul  P  Logan,  office  of  the 
quartermaster  general.  War  Department. 
Washington,  offered  the  information  that 
much  more  milk  and  dairy  products  are 
being  used  in  the  army  diet  now  than  at  the 
time  of  the  first  World  War.  and  that  every 
man  gets  eight  ounces  of  fluid  milk  daily. 

*  *  *  * 

FROM  THE  COUNCIL 

Miss  Frances  Hoag.  nutritionist,  has  been 
named  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Nutrition 
Council,  a  council  appointed  by  presidents 
of  the  land  grant  colleges  in  Pennsylvania  to 
coordinate  all  services  relating  to  nutrition 
as  part  of  national  defense. 

*  *  *  * 

In  February  1941.  dramatic  and  nutrition 
programs  were  attended  by  a  total  of  71. 
393  school  children  and  adults.  Included  m 
this  total  are  253  puppet  shows.  43  nutrition 
lectures  and  demonstrations.  41  talks.  iZ 
plays,  and  23  slide  talks. 

*  '!<     *    * 

The  Board  of  Education  in  Harrisburg 
has  engaged  Mr.  Robert  C.  McKinley  at  its 
own  expense  to  speak  to  the  Harrisburg 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  on   May 

13  and  16. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Health  Education  program  is  again 
being  presented  in  the  Wilmington.  Del., 
public  and  parochial  schools  this  year,  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Norbert  Toussaint.  The 
program  includes  puppet  shows  by  Mrs. 
Toussaint  in  the  elementary  schools,  plays 
and  monologues  by  Miss  Louise  Everts  in 
the  Junior  High  Schools,  and  talks  by  Mr. 
McKinley  in  the  Senior  High  Schools. 

*  ♦  *  * 

More  than  eighty  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Colored  Beauticians  Association 
met  in  the  Dairy  Council  auditorium  on 
March  1  7  for  a  program  and  demonstration. 
Miss  Louise  Everts  gave  a  monologue 
"Lost  and  Found.  "  Mrs.  Madalene  Tillman 
explained  the  Council  work  and  literature 
and  gave  a  short  food  demonstration,  and 
two  movies,  "Early  Birds"  and  "Bonnie 
Lassie."  were  shown. 

*  *  *  * 

A  request  that  the  Council  send  a  dramatic 
worker  to  Toronto.  Canada  to  give  puppet 
shows  in  the  school  system  there  has  been 
received  from  the  Toronto  Dairy  Council. 
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N    E.  Dairy  Conference 

ram  Packed  W 


Inter^-State  Asserts  Position 


THE  SIXTH  annual  N°''»'"»»"" 
nalrv  Conference,  which  was 
heW^in  Philaaelphia  onMarcn 

4-5   was  attended  by  approximately 
150    persons,    representing    groups 
rem  Maine  to  Washington.  D.  C. 
nchided    in    the    attendance    were 
leaders      of      dairy      cooperatives 
granges,  farm  bureaus  and  several 
^  hef  farm  organizations.    .Special- 
ists   in    dairying    and    agricultural 
economics    at    agricultural    colW- 
in  the  n -state  area  w"^«'»?  ''P[^ 
sented.  as  were  the  United  btates 
r„d  state  departments  oUgricu Iture^ 
E    G    Woodward,    Dean   ot    the 
College    of    Agriculture    at    Storrs. 
Conn  .   and   president   of   the   Con^ 
ference    presided  over   the  opening 
^s:ss^onat^hichB.H.WeU^^ 
State's  president,  welcomed    he  dele- 
gates and  guests.  A  P""^J^P^V^lt    ,.'n 
of    this   program    was    the    talk   on 
•The  Responsibility  of  a  \oopera- 
tive  to  the  Market  and  to  the  Pub- 
lic" by  A.  H.  Lauterbach  who  was 
formerly  general  manager  of     nter- 
State    and    f^rst    president    of    the 
Northeastern  Dairy  Conference  and 
is  now  general  manager  of  the  Pure 
Milk  Association  at  Chicago. 

Lauderbach  Speaks 

HE  emphasized  that  agricultural 
cooperatives  must  not  ask  spe- 
cial privileges,  insisting  that  they 
must  stick  to  sound  economic  prin- 
ciples in  their  operations.  He  re- 
minded his  listeners  that  farmer 
cooperatives  are  in  reality  quasi- 
public  institutions  and  as  such 
they  must  recognize  their  responsi- 
bility to  the  public  if  they  are  to 
maintain  the  gains  that  have  been 
made   during    the   past    twenty-five 

^^Uuterbach  insisted  that  cooperatives 
should  have  no  secrets  and  that  the  members 
must  be  kept  well  informed  at  all  times  of 
the  prograr;s  and  polices  of  the  organ.za- 
tion  Going  a  step  farther,  he  stated  that 
this  Dolicy.  and  includmg  the  pubhc  has 
^fdHg  dividends  to  the  Pure  M,lk  Asso- 
ciation in  several  recent  moments 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  f^rst  day  was 
given  over  primarily  'o  discussions  of 
prices.  In  this  program,  which  was  presided 
over  by  Dr.  F.  F.  Linmger.  V.ce-dean  of 
Agriculture  at  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Dr  G  E.  Brandow.  agricultural  economist 
at  the  same  institution  pointed  out  some  of 
the  probable  trends  of  prices  as  a  result  of 
he  rearmament  program  and  the  help 
bSIng  extended  to  England  m  the  present 

"""fie  stated  that  up  to  the  present  the 
growing  armament  program  has  resembled 
iTsirlble  business  recovery,  but  that  we 
are  about  at  the  point  where  we  shall  begin 
to  feel  the  pinch  of  a  great  armament 
erforr*'  He  outlined  m  sorne  detail  the 
factors  which  tend  toward  mflation  durmg 
a  wTtime  economy,  and  stated  that  taxa- 
tioTand  the  ^ale  of  bonds  to  individuals 


A  few  of  the  cara 
that  brought  the 
members  and  then 
guettt  to  the  Di$' 
trict  7  annual  din- 
ner, which  was  held 
at  Bird-In-Hand, 
Pa.,  in  January, 


rather    than    to    banks    ^^J^f^^:,^^. 
fixing,  can  be  u^d  -yj^^,^*^^         Ukely. 
flation  but.  even  so.  ['»  "«  P;     -j  ^^g  ^rma- 
This  will  be  especmlly  true  »»  the 

ment  effort  «  financed  by  ^^^  ^°^J„^er 
if  the  public,  m  Its  efforts  ^  ge 
goods,  continue  to  compete  w^^^^^  J^^^.^^^ 
ment  in  Its  efforts  to  Duyu  ^ircum- 

He  emphasized  that  ""f^^^^^^'^^iU^'not  be 
stances  -^/f-^^^  ^^  resects  price 
Xd^ship'may^^o^e  much  distorted. 

Dairy  Prices  May  Go  Up 

QpEAKiNG    especially     on     the     probable 
O  trends  of  dairy  prices.  Dr.  T^.  M^tts 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Admmistration.  Wash 
ot  tne  rariu  ^  number  of  milk 

ington.  pomted  out  tb^^J^j^^^hTghest  point 
cows  is  now  at  very  near  '»;^ '"5"^  ^^Jotal 

immediate   future    and    will    tend    to    n 

^Xo^her'factor   which   may   reduce   any 
trend  toward  increased  dairy  prices  is  ^e 

shifting    to   livestock    f^r'"^"*  ^"^.-^  ^'^o 
conservation    programs  and    low    prices  ot 

^The^tmmX^e  trend,  however,  according 
to  Dr.  Stitts.   is  an  increased  demand     or 

dairy  products  due  to  ^^^'^^"^^^nex 
He  al^  pointed  out  some  •""^f'^  »"^^^. 
ports  and  stated  that  because  of  the  con 
^ntrated  nature  of  dairy  P^od^ct^  they 
would  probably  be  among  the  h^t  ^°  ^ 
Exported  to  Britain  and  her  allies  «hould  they 
cXupon  us  for  food  as  well  as  war  supplies^ 

^^^'luron  tThorthe  opiniotwl: 
increase  but  on  the  wnoie  mc     w  . 

expressed  that  dairy  farmers  will  er^joy 
slightly  higher  prices  in  the  '""T  ,f„„ 
Jufure'^and  with  their  increa^  production 
total  dairy  income  will  definitely  be  in- 
creased. 

Effects  of  War  on  Prices 

In  his  talk  on  "Price  Considerations  in  a 
i  Program  of  National  Defense.  Dr  h  A 
Pearson  of  Cornell  University  stated  that 
production  in  this  country  is  approaching 
fts  capacity.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
defense  and  armament  prograrns  will 
require  greatly  increased  output  of  industry 
during  the  next  few  years  and  this  can  be 

obtained  only  by  i^f  «*«'"\  ^^^P^*^^,:  *^ 
tremendous  cost  or  reducing  the  Production 
of  consumer  goods.  This  would  likely 
mean,  for  example,  fewer  automobiles  so  as 
to  permit  the  building  of  more  tanks  and 
pla^s  and.  in  general,  fewer  of  the  luxury 
and  semi-luxury  items  to  which  we  have 
become  so  accustomed  since  the  last  war^ 
Pointing  out  the  experience  m  World 
War  I.  he  stated  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  producers  of  raw  materials  and  ot   the 


laboring  class  in  general  will  be  the  leas 
affected  while  the  purchasing  power  of 
:alaried  groups  may  be  curtailed  b«:ause 
salary  changes  in  general  lag  behind  the 
trend  in  price  changes.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  income  of  bond  and  mortgage 

^^Dr' Pearson  pointed  out  that  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  consumer  purchasing 
^wer  could  be  accomplished  by  taxation 
^  a  broad  base,  at  the  same  time  providing 
the  government  with  the  funds  to  buy  the 
war  materials.  1  le  insisted  that  any  Uxa- 
don  program  should  be  on  a  basis  that  would 
avoid  making  production  unattractive 

At  the  banquet,  in  connection  with  the 
Conference.  J.  Ralph  Graham  of  Boscawen 
N    H.  who  is  prominent  m  Farm  Bureau 
circles,     acted     as     toastmaster.       A    br^f 
address  of   welcome   was  given    by   :3.    W 
Fletcher.  Dean  of  Agriculture  at  Pennsyl- 
vania  Siate   College.      He   stated    that  no 
other   farm   product  has  experienced  such 
advances  in   production  and  "™"''^^"«  "" 
the  past  fifty  years  as  have  dairy  P^od^ctj. 
and  in  spite  of  this  progress,  today  no  prod- 
uct    is    more    regulated.      He    warned  the 
agricultural  leaders  present  that  it  was  th«^ 
dSty  as  leaders   'to  see  that  regulaUon  do« 
not   take  away   from   us  our   right   to  tree 
choice  and  free  enterprise. 

Byrd  Was  Banquet  Speaker 

THE  PRINCIPAL  talk  at  the  banquet  was 
given  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Byrd.  president  o^ 
the  University  of  Maryland.     He  discuwed 
the  relation  of  government  to  agncultura 
enterprise  and  insisted  that  the  govemmen 
should   not   become   involved    m   activities 
whTch  can  be  achieved  through  the  vol^ 
tary  efforts  of  farmers  themselves.     He  aW 
stressed  the  need  for  accurate  and  complete     j 
information    going    to    "members    of    tarn 
organizations  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
thi    public    informed    of    the   objectives  o 
cooperative    work.      An    adequate    reserve 
fund  was  stressed  as  essential  for  the  sue 
cess  of  any  cooperative  , 

In  addition  to  the  three  «Peakers   others 
present  at  the  speakers'  table  included  Ur 
E  G   Woodward;  B.  B.  Derrick   secretary 
Treasurer    of    the    Maryland    and    Virgm^a 
Milk     Producers'     Association     and     vi« 
president  of  the  Conference;  K  H    :3exauc.. 
president  of  the  Dairyrnens  League;  V-J^^      « 
Turner,   president  of   the  Maryland  harm 
Bureau;    B.    H.    Welty;    Robert    Marsha^J^ 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dairymen 
Association;  Ken^e  S.  Bagshaw.  Master  o 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  and  directo 
of    Interitate ;    Kenneth    Stern,    president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  '-<f^\^ 
tive    Organizations;    E.    W     Gaumn  tz    ot 
the     Surplus     Marketing     Administration 
and    Dr     R.    B.    Corbett.    director   of   tlie 
Experiment   Station    of    the    University  of 

Maryland. 

(HUase  turn  to  page  13) 
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{Continued  from  page  2) 
all  of  his  milk  within  the  Commonwealth, 
his  producers   are    subject,    potentially    at 
least,  to  a  minimum  of  three  inspections: 

(a)  the  inspection  of  the  approved  inspector; 

(b)  the  check  inspection  of  the  State  in- 
spector; and  (c)  the  check  inspection  of  the 
municipality  in  which  the  milk  is  sold,  and 
here,  we  come  to  the  place  where  specifically 
Bill  48'  fails  to  accomplish  uniformity. 
P^  this  amendment  is  proposed,  the 
municipalities  would  be  obliged  to  have 
requirements  identical  with  the  Common- 
wealth. However,  the  producer  still  would 
be  subject  to  at  least  the  three  inspections 
and.  following  its  passage  and  approval  by 
the  Governor,  the  inspectors  of  the  munici- 
palities would,  in  all  probability,  interpret 
these  identical  regulations  in  a  fashion 
which  would  be  considerably  more  dissimilar, 
than  exists  at  the  present  time. 

Wherein  Bill  Is  Weak 

We  have  tried  so  far  to  point  out 
three  things:  (1)  that  producers  have  no 
desire  to  produce  anything  but  a 
superior  quality  of  milk,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  return  is  commensu- 
rate therewith,  (2)  that  the  difficulty, 
as  it  affects  producers,  is  more  one  of 
dissimilarity  in  the  application  of 
regulations  than  of  dissimilarity  in 
regulations  themselves,  and  (3)  that 
H.  B.  481  as  now  written  will  not  only 
not  correct  but  will  possibly  even 
aggravate  the  present  situation. 

Here  we  want  to  point  out  also  that 
no  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Commonwealth  will  have  any 
effect  on  either  the  regulations  or  the 
interpretation  of  the  regulations  with 
respect  to  those  markets  outside  of  the 
State  to  which  the  milk  of  many  of  our 
people  customarily  goes. 

A  considerable   portion   of  our   milk,   of 
necessity,  is  obliged   to  meet   the   require- 
ments of  adjacent  markets,  markets  which 
lie    outside     the     Commonwealth.        In     a 
consideration  of  this  business,  we  must  keep 
dearly  in  mind  the  fact  that  uniformity  of 
interpretation  within  the  Commonwealth  is 
one  thing,  but  the  Commonwealth  has  no 
say  whatsoever  with  respect  to  either  the 
requirements     or     the     interpretation     of 
requirements  of  markets  outside  the  State. 
There    now    comes     the     more     difficult 
problem  of  what  can  be  done  constructively 
in  the  matter.     It  is  our  opinion  that  some 
method  will  have  to  be  devised  whereby  the 
physical  requirements  made  by  the  health 
authorities    and    applied    to    the    physical 
premises  of  the  producer  will  be  applied  with 
more  uniformity.     Such  things  as  the  mov- 
ing of  a  dairy  house  from  one  side  of  the 
barn  to  the  other,  its  reconstruction  in  the 
absence  of  any  new  regulation,  and  changes 
on    the    premises    of    one    man    while    his 
neighbor  along  side  him  selling  in  the  same 
market  has  no  such  demands  made   upon 
him,  will  have  to  be  stopped  if  we  are  to 
accomplish  what  the  producers  want. 

Some  Suggestions 

We  see  only  one  way  to  do  it  and  that 
>8  for  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
municipalities  to  employ  a  corps  of 
properly  trained  inspectors,  who  hold 
their  positions  under  Civil  Service,  and 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inspect  peri- 
odically the  premises  of  producers  and 
then  issue  to  them  permits  which  shall, 
for  a  period,  relieve  them  of  the  uncer- 
tainty which  now  hangs  over  their 
heads;  for  remember,  gentlemen,  at  the 
PJ"®**"*  time  no  producer  in  this  milk 
«ned  has  any  permit  in  his  possession 
showing  that  his  barn,  dairy  or  equip- 
'nent  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
market  in  which  he  sells  his  milk,  nor 


i4nne  M.  Laffey  of  Kennett 
Square,  Pa.,  sent  us  this  picture  of 
her  registered  Ayrshire  heifer, 
Man's  Sally  Ann,  held  by  brother 
Elmer.  Anne  is  a  4- H club  member, 
has  always  taken  care  of  this  calf. 


has  he  any  guarantee  whatever  that 
tomorrow  he  may  not  be  required  to 
alter  the  barn,  rebuild  the  dairy  or 
replace  his  equipment.  Further,  he 
neither  has  voice  in  the  regulations 
applicable  to  him,  nor  has  he  any  right 
of  appeal  from  their  interpretation. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  producer  is 
entitled,  quite  as  much  as  is  his  dealer,  to  a 
permit  which  is  good  in  his  market  or 
markets.  Under  the  present  system  a 
dealer  may  sell  his  milk  to  one  group  of 
consumers  one  day  and  to  another  group 
the  next  day,  within  the  same  municipality, 
without  having  to  be  reinspected  or  have 
another  p>ermit  issued.  The  producer, 
however,  before  he  can  change  from  one 
buyer  to  another,  is  obliged  to  submit  his 
premises  for  reinspection. 

"Classify"   Requirements 

We  appreciate  full  well  that  such  a  corps 
of  inspectors  will  not  eliminate  the  differences 
which  will  arise  between  the  inspectors  of  the 
various  municipalities  and  the  insi^ectors 
of  the  Commonwealth.  We  do  feel,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Com- 
monwealth to  encourage  and  arrange  for 
some  classification  of  the  requirements  of  the 
various  municipalities  and  for  a  system  to 
be  set  up  whereby  a  single  inspection  on  the 
part  of  either  a  municipal  or  State  man  would 
give  the  producer,  on  the  basis  of  this 
single  inspection,  a  p>ermit  and  assurance 
that,  until  the  time  of  a  new  inspection,  his 
physical  requirements  were  approved. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
believing  that  such  a  program  would 
eliminate  the  dealers*  inspection  with 
resptect  to  bacteria,  sediment,  flavor, 
odor,  temperature  (providing  the  re- 
quirements be  legal  requirernents),  or 
cleanliness  of  equipment,  neither  can 
we  expect  to  see  the  State  or  the  Com- 
monwealth denied  a  similar  right. 
The  purchaser  of  any  commodity, 
whether  he  buy  it  for  his  own  use  or 
for  resale,  has  every  right  to  examine  it 
prior  to  acceptance  in  order  to  verify  its 
quality,  and  this,  of  necessity,  is 
particularly  true  of  a  commodity  as 
perishable  as  milk. 

Out-of-State  Regulations 

Naturally,  there  are  objections  to  be 
found  to  such  a  program.  The  first  of  these 
would  be  the  fact  that  it  would  not  eliminate 
any  difficulty  whatever  with  respect  to 
inspection  for  markets  located  outside  the 
Commonwealth.  This  is  a  fact,  but  it  is 
our  belief  that    through  negotiation,  much 
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of    the   difficulty   exjierienced    in    this   con- 
nection could  be  ironed  out. 

Another  objection  would  be  that  the 
plan  would  be  an  expensive  one.  This  is 
obviously  true  but  when  one  considers  how 
tremendously  both  producer  and  consumer 
are  affected  by  regulation  established  with 
respect  to  the  production  and  selling  of 
milk,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  farmer  should 
receive  prop>er  treatment  in  connection 
with  the  requirements  to  which  he  is 
subject. 

Next  there  might  be  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  such  a  system 
would  operate  fairly  with  respect  to 
those  producers  who  live  outside  the 
State  but  whose  farms  furnish  part  of 
the  normal  supply  of  markets  within 
the  Commonwealth.  There  may  be 
some  hazard  in  connection  with  this, 
but  it  is  our  belief  that  if  proper  in- 
sistence be  put  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  inspection  under  Civil  Service, 
this  hazard  would  be  rather  completely 
eliminated. 

We  have  attempted  in  this  brief  to 
analyze  freely  the  business  before  your 
Committee  and  to  offer  some  suggestion 
with  respect  to  a  constructive  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  The  thoughts  contained  herein 
are  submitted  to  you  in  the  hoF>e  that  out 
of  them  as  well  as  the  other  testimony 
submitted  before  you  today,  there  may  be 
some  constructive  accomplishment  towards 
the  solution  of  these  inspection  difficulties 
which  face  our  milk  producers. 


Milk  Price  for  Army 
Subject  of  Court  Test 

The  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
Commission  has  determined  to  have 
settled  once  and  for  all  w^hether  the 
prices  established  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  prevail  in  contracts 
with  units  of  the  United  States 
government.  It  seems  that  no 
dispute  on  this  subject  has  ever  been 
carried  to  either  the  Pennsylvania  or 
the   United   States   Supreme   Court. 

The  occasion  for  the  announce- 
ment of  this  intention  is  the  action 
being  taken  against  a  dairy  firm  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  which  is  said  to  be 
contracting  to  sell  to  the  army 
cantonment  at  Indiantown  Gap, 
Pa.,  half-pints  of  milk  at  2.15  cents, 
while  the  lowest  price  for  wholesale 
delivery  authorized  under  the  Milk 
Control  Commission  regulations  is 
2.5  cents  for  that  size  container. 

This  problem  has  arisen  previously 
in  connection  with  sales  to  Civilian 
Conservation  camps  and  veterans* 
hospitals.  The  company  contends 
that  in  dealing  with  the  Federal 
government  it  is  not  bound  by 
state  price  regulations. 

A  final  decision  on  this  question 
would  help  greatly  in  clarifying  what 
has  been  a  troublesome  issue  in 
many  sections  of  the  country. 


Witt:  "Why  have  you  been  sitting 
in  your  car  there  at  the  curb  all 
afternoon?" 

Nitt:  "I'm  waiting  for  two  gentle- 
men." 

Witt:  "Who  are  they>" 

Nitt:  "The  man  who  owns  the  car 
in  front  of  me  and  the  man  who 
owns  the  car  in  back." 
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Supreme  Court  Upholds 
Milk  Commission  Power 

Pennsylvania's  Milk  Control  Law 
cleared  another  legal  hurdle  when 
the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
Iffirmed  the  decision  of  the  Dauph.n 
County  Court,  upholding  the  power 
of  the  Milk  Control  Commission  to 

?x  "ri<-«  to  be  paid  producers  for 
milk    used    in    manufactured    dairy 

""t'case  arose  in  the  Pittsburgh 
dis  rict  with  the  Rieck-Mcjunk.n 
Da  y  Company  challenging  the 
right  of  the  Commission  to  fix  prices 
for  anything  but  milk  used  for  fluid 

^"fhircompany  asked  the  Dauphin 
County  Court  for  an  injunction 
aeainst  the  Commission's  fixing 
pfices  of  milk  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  dairy  products. 

When  this  court  refused  the  com- 
pany's plea,  an  appeal  was  made  to 
fhe  Supreme  Court,  with  the  dec^ion 

resulting    in    favor    of     the    Milk 
Control  Commission, 

Census  Shows  Changes 

Pennsylvania  had    169,027   farms 
on   April    1,    1940,   according   to   a 
preliminary    report    issued    by    the 
U    S.  Census  Bureau.     This  was  a 
decrease    of    3382    farms    from    the 
number  reported  mt^e  1930  census. 
Value   of    farms  (land  and    build- 
ings),   however,     showed    a    sharp 
drop,  having  been  reported  as  *  I , 
90^017  645    in    1930   and   skidding 
fown  to  $864,199,795  in  1940.    The 
average    value    per    farm    dropped 
from  $6977  to  $51 13 

In  livestock  numbers  there  was 
a  rather  sharp  drop  in  the  number 
of  horses  and  mules,  including  colts, 
from  360.972  to  299,767  The 
number  of  cattle  increased  about  4 
percent  to  1,333.896.  while  the 
population  of  sheep  and  lambs  de- 
creased and  the  hog  population  in- 
creased. The  number  of  chickens 
showed  a  very  slight  decrease. 

Husband  (feeling  a  twinge  in  the 
back  while  he  is  tuning  in  the  radio): 
"I    believe    I'm    getting    lumbago. 

Wife:  "What's  the  use,  dear. 
You  won't  be  able  to  understand  a 
thing  they  say." 

An  English  boy.  sent  to  Canada 
to  escape  air  raids,  is  said  to  have 
written  home  to  his  mother  as 
follows:  "I  arrived.  1  like  the 
man's  face.  1  don't  like  the  woman  s 
face       1   like  the  dog's  face   best. 


This  picture  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Memorial  at  Gettysburg  wins  a 
nri^in  the  Review  picture  contest 
Zr  Lorraine  Miller  of  Waynesboro. 


Teacher:  "Johnny,  what  is  the 
difference   between   a   vision   and   a 

sizht^ 

Johnny:  "When  my  sister  goes 
out  in  the  evening  she's  a  vision, 
but  when  she  gets  up  the  next 
morning  she's  a  sight." 


Bovine  TB  Suppressed 
In  Entire  U.  S. 

The  entire  United  States  is  now 
practically  free  of  bovine  tuberculo- 
sis, the  U.  S.  Departmerit  of  Agricul- 
ture   announced    on    November    8. 
With    the    completion    of    the    area 
testing    program    in    the    last    two 
counties.  Kings  and  Merced,  of  the 
last  State.  California,  the  degree  of 
infection  in  every  county  m  every 
State  has  now  been  reduced  to  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent,  signifying 
practical  eradication.  . 

This  is  a  culmination  of  the  vision 
of    many    prominent    veterinarians 
who.  in  1917.  believed  the  task  to  be 
feasible  in  spite  of  doubts  and  oppo- 
sition  raised   to  the  task  of  tuber- 
culin  testing   of    millions   of   cattle. 
Actually,    the    huge    enterprise     in 
the  course  of  the  23  years,  involved 
more    than    232.000^000    tubercuhn 
tests  and  retests.     About  4.000000 
tuberculous     cattle    were    detected 
and  removed  for  slaughter. 

One    of    the    most    encouraging 
milestones  of  progress  in  the  enter- 
prise  occurred    in    1923     six   years 
after  the  campaign  began--when  a 
group  of  1 7  counties  in  4  States  re- 
ceived  recognition  fronri   the   U.   :5. 
Department   of    Agriculture   as   so- 
called  modified  accredited  counties 
This  term  signified  that  the  extent 
of  bovine  tuberculosis  had  been  re- 
duced   to   less    than   one-halt    ot    I 
percent.     The  officials  hailed   such 
progress  with  confidence  as  showing 
that    the    ultimate   objective    could 
be  obtained  for  all   counties  in   all 

States 

Notwithstanding  the  achievement 

now  announced,  veterinary  ofhcials 
emphasize  that  there  is  still  need  tor 
continuing  the  retesting  of  herds, 
particularly  those  from  which  tuber- 
culous animals  have  been  removed  in 
recent  years.  Such  retesting  is 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  health  ot 
herds  against  possible  infection. 

The  gradual  eradication  ot  tuber- 
culosis in  cattle  is  hailed  also  as  a 
great  aid  in  the  fight  against  human 
tuberculosis,  the  bovine  type  ot 
which  is  transmissible  to  man. 
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Cow  Quality  Shows 
Steady  Improvement 

The   annual    reports   of    t^ennsyl- 
vania     Dairy     Herd     Improvement 
Associations  show  almost  a  continu- 
ous record  of  progress.    Not  only  are 
more  associations  in  operation  with- 
in  the  state  than  ever  before,   but 
records  are  being  kept  on  more  cows 
and  the  average  production  ot  these 
cows  IS  showing  a  altza^y    .»v..-«Sv 
In  the  thirty  years  during  which 
records     were     kept,     the     average 
butterfat    per    cow    increased    trom 
234  5  pounds  to  345.4  pounds.     In 
1940  there  were  44719  cows  tested 
in  the  107  associations  in  the  state. 
The  highest  average  in  any  asso- 
ciation  was  in  the  Bucks  county  No. 
5  group,  with  423. 1  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  per  cow. 

An    analysis    of    the    reasons   tor 
removal    of    12.567    cows    from  the 
herds  in  these  associations  during  the 
year  shows  that  low  production  was 
the  most  frequent  reason,  3903  cows 
being  sold  for  their  short-comings  at 
the  pail      Other  cows  removed  trom 
production  numbered   1 566  because 
of   udder   trouble.    1 720   because  of 
abortion  and  834  because  of  sterility. 
A  total  of  2919  cows  were  sold  to 
other    farmers    for    dairy    purposes. 
The  remainder  were  removed  trom 
herds  for  such  reasons  as  old  age, 
accident,  tuberculosis  and  unstated 
reasons,  while  576  died. 

"You    look    broken    up.      What's 

the  matter^"  ^ 

"I   wrote  home  for  money  tor  a 

study  lamp." 
"So  what?" 
"They  sent  the  lamp. 


\ 


Yearly  butter  consumption  m 
Pacific  Coast  cities  averages  li 
pounds  per  capita,  but  in  the  South 
it  is  only  eight  pounds. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers 
Cooperative 

The     following     statistics    show    the 

operations  of  the  1"^^";^'*^^^  j^^''. 
Producers'  Cooperative  f^eld  representa- 
TilesTn  connection  with  testing  wei?h^ 
ing  and  general  membership  work,  during 
February.  1941.  ,337 

Farm  Calls. . .    296 

Non-Farm  Calls 2213 

Butterfat  Tests.  ■     ■    ■    •     •  .       jq 

Plants  lnvestigated(f^rst  ha     Feb. 

(second  halt  reb.;       '| 

Herd  Samples  Tested ^^24 

Brom  Thymol  1  ests ^^2 

Miscroscopic  Tests.  .  .  j  13 

Membership  Solicitations j^ 

New  Members  Signed ^ 

Local  Meetings 373 

Attendance 28 

District  Meetings ^55 

Attendance 1 3 

Committee  Meetings 133 

Attendance 23 

Other  Meetings ^jbl 

Attendance 
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April,  1941 

N.  E.  Dairy  Conference 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

National  Dairy  Legislation 

AT  THE  second  morning's  session,  Donald 
Kane.  Washington.  D.  C,  counsel  for 
the  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Association, 
iiscussed  the  national  agricultural  legislative 
«..tlook  He  stated  that  because  of  tfie 
f^nd-Lease  Bill,  which  was  then  of  first 
^portance.  very  little  had  been  done  as  yet 
on  agricultural  legislation.  He  expressed 
Ulm-elf  as  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Kopple- 
mann  Bill,  which  would  banish  take  tarm- 
ers'  cooperative  associations. 

He  pointed  out  also  that  some  oleomar- 
garine legislation  has  been  introduced  which 
would  eliminate  the  tax  on  retailers  of  this 

product.  f     ..•         • 

The  effort  on  the  part  of  some  tactions  in 
Washington  to  set  up  a  consumer  agency 
was  considered  as  having  dangerous  pos 
sibilities,  especially  because  of  the  back- 
around  of  those  who  have  been  advocating 
such  a  movement.  The  efforts  to  make 
dairy  products  a  basic  commodity  under  the 
AAA,  whereby  production  quotas  would  be 
set  for  all  producers,  were  looked  upon  as 
more  or  less  of  a  political  football,  and  he 
stated    that    it    lacked    real    farm    support. 

Must  Face  Responsibilities 

THE  Responsibility  of  Producers  to  their 
Cooperative"  was  the  subject  discussed 
by  Dr.  R.  B.  Corbett.  He  opened  his  re- 
marks with  a  statement  that  "no  producer 
has  any  responsibility  to  a  cooperative 
association  for  which  there  is  no  need." 
He  then  outlined  several  major  responsibil- 
ities of  members  to  their  organization  and 
also  the  obligations  of  the  officers  and 
management,  representing  the  organization 
as  a  whole,  to  the  members. 

The  first  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
member,  he  stated,  is  to  keep  himself 
informed,  using  information  supplied  him 
by  the  organization  and  attending  its 
meetings  where  the  work  is  discussed. 

His  second  responsibility  is  to  give  the 
management  tools  for  doing  its  work,  and 
that  is,  essentially,  the  necessary  funds  for 
doing  the  job  at  hand,  with  reserves  for 
emergencies. 

A  member  must  learn  to  work  with  his 
fellow  members  and  he  must  select  repre- 
sentatives or  officers  who  are  capable  and 
sincere.  Unreasonable  demands  by  in- 
dividual members  are  out  of  order  and 
must  be  avoided,  because  cooperatives  can 
live  only  when  sound  business  practices  are 
followed.  Along  with  this,  special  privileges 
can  not  be  granted,  as  all  members  must  be 
treated  on  the  same  basis. 

Calfhood  Vaccination  Outlined 

Preceding  the  reports  of  committees  at 
*  the  final  session,  a  talk  on  "Recent 
Significant  Developments  in  the  Control  of 
Bang's  Disease"  was  given  by  Dr.  H.  M. 
O'Rear  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  His  talk  centered  princi- 
pally around  the  new  developments  in  calf- 
hood  vaccination  and  how  it  can  be  used  to 
control  and  eventually  eradicate  the  disease 
from  a  herd. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were  - 
President,  Dr.  R.  B.  Corbett;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, B.  B.  Derrick;  Treasurer.  O.  H.  Hoff- 
man, Jr.,  Inter-State's  general  manager; 
and  Secretary,  W.  Bruce  Silcox  of  the 
Extension  Service  of  the  USDA. 


Labor  Shortage  Feared 

The  New  Jersey  Land-Use  Plan- 
ning Committee  is  concerned  over  the 
present  shortage  of  farm  labor  in  the 
State.  They  are  planning  to  conduct 
a  survey  of  the  areas  which  are  or 
will  be  in  the  greatest  need  of  work- 


ers and  to  develop  plans  with  various 
agencies  in  an  effort  to  alleviate  the 
problem. 

It  is  expected  that  labor  shortage 
will  be  especially  pressing  among 
those  farming  enterprises  where  large 
labor  supplies  are  needed  for  a 
relatively  short  time.  The  whole 
situation  is  aggravated  by  the  better 
type  of  farm  help  being  attracted 
to  higher  paying  jobs  in  defense 
industries,  and  also  because  of  many 
farm  laborers  being  called  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act. 


Area  Re-tests  for  TB 
To  Cover  23  Counties 

The  1941  schedule  for  area  tuber- 
culin retests  in  Pennsylvania  will 
cover  23  counties  and  will  include  an 
estimated  460,000  cattle,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  H.  Light. 

Under  the  area  plan  for  eradicat- 
ing this  bovine  disease,  each  county 
must  be  tested  every  third  year. 
When  re-actors  are  found  in  a  herd 
another  test  of  that  herd  is  made  in 
60  days  and  three  more  tests  are 
made  at  intervals  of  six  months  after 
all  trace  of  the  disease  has  been 
eliminated. 

Among  the  counties  in  which  area 
tests  will  be  made  in  1941  are 
Montgomery,  Berks,  Lancaster, 
Juniata,  Delaware,  Cumberland, 
Bedford,  Center  and  Mifflin. 

In  addition,  many  herds  will  be 
retested  more  frequently  under  the 
individual  herd  test  plan,  which  is 
especially  valuable  for  breeders  who 
may  sell  animals  into  areas  requir- 
ing a  recent  clean  test. 


Dairy  Brushes 
Now  Made  of  Nylon 

Nylon  is  getting  into  the  dairy 
industry.  New  brushes  using  the 
nylon  filament  for  bristles  have  been 
developed  and  were  placed  on  the 
market  recently.  The  nylon  for 
these  brushes  is  chemically  the  same 
as  that  used  in  nylon  hosiery  but,  of 
course,  the  filament  is  of  much 
greater  diameter. 

It  is  stated  that  the  nylon  bristle 
absorbs  only  20  percent  as  much 
moisture  as  most  bristles  previously 
used,  and  that  brushes  made  of  this 
material  have  shown  strong  resist- 
ance to  mild  acid  and  alkali  solu- 
tions. They  are  not  affected  by 
boiling  water. 

Asylum  Inmate  (to  man  driving 
by  with  a  load  of  fertilizer):  "What 
are   you    going   to   do    with    that?" 

Driver:  "Put  it  on  my  straw- 
berries." 

Inmate:  "That's  funny.  ^  We 
put  sugar  on  our  strawberries." 


NEW  DISCOVERY  REMOVES 

MIIKSTC^? 


QUICK-SAFE 
SURE 

DICOLOIDis  a  concentrated  powder  easily 
applied  witli  a  wet  brusii.  Its  powerful 
cleaning  action  quickly  removes  stubborn 
contaminations  "like  magic"  .  .  .  without 
injury  to  the  cans.  Milkstone  harbors 
milk-spoiling  bacteria  .  .  .  protect  your 
milk  by  cleaning  milk  pails  and  milking 
machines  regularly  with  DICOLOID.  Made 
by  the  makers  of  Diversol! 

Order  from  Your  Milk  Plant  Today 

THE  DIVERSEY  CORPORATION 

S3  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicaso,  III. 


FREE! 

To  Poultry  Raisers  Only 

FREE!  FREE!  FREE!  Big,  New  Valuable 
Poultry  Book  .  .  .  HOW  TO  MAKE  POUL- 
TRY PROFITS  EVERY  MONTH  OF  THE 
YEAR."  Tells  How  to  Make  98%  of  your 
Chicks  Live,  Why  Embryo  Fed  Chicks  are 
MORE  PROFITABLE,  How  to  Buy  Chicks  at 
Low  Prices,  How  to  Secure  Hens  That  Lay 
Big,  Chalk  White  Eggs  that  Bring  Premium 
Prices.  How  to  Buy  Chicks  on  Credit  and 
many  other  Valuable  money-makingr,  poul- 
try-raising secrets.  All  popular  varieties.  HY- 
BRIDS, PURE  BREEDS,  SEXED,  Bloodtested. 
Many  300  Egg  Foundation  Bloodlines.  Highest 
Quality,  Finest  Breeding,  lowest  prices  in  our 
history  .  Tremendous  BARGAINS  this  year. 
Easy  Credit  Plan.  Steelman's,  Box  1004, 
Lansdale,  Pa. 


FOR  PICTURES  ENTERED 

IN  THE  REVIEW 
PICTURE     CONTEST 

CASH 

i)i^i2:E$ 


Prizes:  $5.00  if  picture  is  used  on  front 
page,    $1.00   if   used  on  inside  page. 

Open  to:  Members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  and  their 
families. 

Requirements  of  Picture:  Clear,  Sharp 
outlines,  attractive  background.  Farm 
subject  that  will  interest  others  on  its 
merit. 

Description  of  Picture  (Brief) 

Identification  of  Sender 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned) 

No  one  who  has  ever  tried  earning 
it,  sneers  at  success. 
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Markets  Remain  Firm 


DESPITE  the  usual  seasonal  in- 
crease in  production  dairy 
prices  remain  firm  in  both  local 
and  National  markets.  Milk  pro- 
A...tinn  in  Inter-State  territory,  as 
based  on  data  covering  about  45UU 
producers,  was  247  pounds  per  farm 
^r  day  during  February.  This  was 
Tn  increase  of  10  pounds  or  4^22  per- 
cent, over  February.  1940.  which   m 

turn,    was    8.22    percent    over    the 
previous  February. 

Production  per  cow  over  the 
entirecountry  averaged  1 3.77  pounds 
per  day  as  of  March  I .  as  compared 
with  13.62  pounds  one  year  earlier 
and  a  1 0-year  (1930-39)  average  for 

that  date  of  12.75  pounds  per  day. 
The  New  Jersey  average  ot  IV.l 
pounds  and  the  Maryland  average  of 
13  4  pounds  were  each  down  U.Z 
pound  from  the  March  I  fif «  m 
19.^0  Pennsylvania,    with    IbV 

poands,  remained  the  same  No 
da  I  a  for  Delaware  were  included  in 
this  USDA  report. 

Increased  demand  is  apparently 
absorbing     this     extra     production 
The  consumption  of   manufactured 
dairy  products  is  increasing  to  some 
extent  and  there  is  an  upward  trend 
in    fluid    milk    consumption.       1  he 
Milk    Industry    Foundation    report 
covering  the  leading  distributors  in 
1 32  markets  of  the  country  reports  a 
3  08  percent   increase   m   February 
over  a  year  ago.     These  data  are 
based  on  sales  of  about   7   million 
quarts  a  day.  . 

Butter  prices,    even    with    this 
increased    production    of    niilk.    are 
showing  an  upward  trend  which  is 
unusual  at  this  time  of  the  year.    1  he 
March     price     is      2.96    cents   per 
pound  higher  than  a  year  ago.    1  his 
has  been  reflected  in  higher  prices 
on  the  open  cream  market  and,  of 
course,  is  asserted  in  higher  prices 
for   Class    II    and    Class    III    milk. 
The  Class  II  milk  price  is  11   to  J  5 
cents    per    hundred    pounds    higher 
than  a  year  ago  and  Class  1 1 1  price  is 
II    to    12  cents  higher.     This  alone 
adds    about    4    cents    to    the  aver- 
age price  of  1 00  pounds  of  milk. 

Cream  prices,  as  reported  by  the 
local  office  of  the  USDA  Market 
News  Service,  are  from  $2.30  to 
$3.00  per  40  quart  can  of  40  per- 
cent cream  higher  than  they  were  a 

year  ago. 

Fluid  Milk  Prices  have  been 
quitesteady  during  March, only  a  few 
changes  being  reported  in  the  USDA 
Monthly  Fluid  Milk  Market  report. 
The  Class  I  price  at  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  was  increased  29  cents, 
and  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  it  is  up 
10  cents.  An  increase  at  Min- 
neapolis. Minnesota  is  also  reported, 
the  amount  not  being  stated.    Retail 
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prices  advanced  one  cent  per  quart 
at  Baltimore  and  at  Kansas  Uty, 
Missouri.  The  Class  I  price  was 
lowered  17  cents  at  Sacramento. 
Cahfornia.  and  14  cents  at  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  with  no  retail 

price  changes. 

Production  of  creamery  butter 

in  February.  1941.  was  130.825.000 
pounds,  up  2.4  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.     Cheese  production  in  Feb- 
ruary was  35.695.000  pounds,  up  8.0 
percent  from  the  33.055  000  pound 
figure  one  year  earlier     Evaporated 
milk    production   in    February   was 
167.046.000  pounds    2  percent  less 
than  in  February.    1940    while  the 
production  of  condensed  milk  was 
up   92    percent   —   from    3,391  UUU 
pounds  to  6.51 1 .000  pounds     These 
two  products  combined  had   about 
the  same  output  each  February. 

Storage  supplies  of  butter  were 
less  on  March  1  than  a  year  earlier, 
being  16.520.000  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  18.366.000.  Cheese  sup- 
plies, however,  increased  from  bb. 
971  000  to  105.042.000  pounds  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Storage  stocks 
of  evaporated  milk  on  March  1  were 
reported  as  1 76.624,000  pounds,  a  1  7 
percent  increase  over   the   previous 

March  1. 

Imports  of  cheese  continue  to 
show    the   effect    of    the    war    with 
1,922,000  pounds  being  brought  in 
during   January   as  compared   with 
3,339.000  in  January.   1940,  which, 
in  turn,  was  less  than  usual  for  that 
month.     Butter  imports  were   129 
000      pounds     in     January     which 
amount,    although    small,    was    ap- 
proximately double  that  of  January, 
1940.    Casein  importations  of  about 
4    million    pounds    were    about    the 
same  as  a  year  ago. 

Exports  of  dairy  products  are 
showing  some  increase,  the  amount 
of  condensed  milk  exported  in- 
creasing   from    154,000    pounds    to 


3  637  000  pounds  from  January, 
1940.'  to  January,  1941.  During 
the  same  period  evaporated  milk 
exports  increased  from  2  809,000 
pounds  to  4,162.000  pounds.  Ex- 
ports of  dry  whole  milk  mcreas^ 
from  419,  000  pounds  to  6t/,000 
pounds  and  the  amount  of  dry 
skimmilk  shipped  abroad  jumped 
930  percent— from  72,000  to  742,000 

pounds. 

Prices  paid  producers  by  evap- 
orators averaged  $1.45  per  hundred 
pounds  of  3.5  percent  milk  in  Feb- 
ruary,  1941,  the  same  as  one  year 
earlier.      The    wholesale    prices    of 
evaporated    and     condensed    milks 
were  also  about  the  same  during  the 
two  periods.     Cheese  prices,  which 
on  February   15,  were  14.5  cents— 
one  cent  less  than  a  year  earlier- 
had  increased  to  1 5  cents  on  March 
15 — 1.5  cents  higher  than  on  that 
date  a  year  ago.  These  are  Plymouth 
Wisconsin,  exchange  prices. 

Living  costs  in  the  United  States 
in  Mid-February,  as  reported  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
were  about  100.8  percent  of  the 
average  costs  of  the  1935-39  period 
and  about  102.2  percent  of  the 
August.  1939,  level.  Of  this  increase 
during  the  past  1 9  months  the  family 
food  budget  increased  about  4.7 
percent  over  the  low  level  that 
existed  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  war. 

Feed  costs.  While  consumers  were 
paying  slightly  more  for  food  and  the 
cost   of   many    farm    supplies   were 
going  up,  the  dairyman  was  gaming  a 
slight  advantage  on  lower  feed  costs. 
Feed  prices  in  Inter-State  territory 
averaged  from  2  to  nearly  6  percent 
less  in  Mid-March  than  one  month 
earlier.     With  the  exception  of  corn 
meal   and    16  percent  ready  mixed 
ration   which  were  slightly   higher 
feed  prices  were  down  as  much  as  lU 
percent  from  March  a  year  ago  and 
linseed  meal  was  down  23.5  percent. 
A  tabulation  of  feed  prices  appears 
on  page  6. 
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"Could  you   help  me  with  $100, 
old  fellow?"  ., 

"Impossible.     ^^    But    thanks  for 

thinking  I  could." 

I  Classified  Exchange 

Classified  advertisements  will  be  car; 
ried  in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Review  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  word. 
$1.00  minimum  per  insertion.  t^cn 
initial  and  abbreviation  counts  as  one 
word.    Cash  with  order. 


ELECTRIC  FENCES 


DAIRYMENIII 

GUARANTEED  Duplex  A.C  and  b*tn»7 
SiitrS  fencers.  $3^60^$8.40-$9.«).  complete  J 
paid.     Agents  wanted.     Hansen  Bros..  Filer.  «o»»- 
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KpS,  1941 

Meeting  Calendar 

A«rJl  4 -Rising  Sun  Local,  Turkey  Dinner 
King    -Rising  Sun   High   School.    7:00 

ADfil  \0  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Co- 
operative Organizations     Wm.  Penn  rlotel. 

Harrisburg.  Pa.  ,      r    n- 

A«ril  W  Pennsylvania  Council  oj  tarm 
Orianitations     Wm.  Penn  Hotel.  Harris- 

Aor'?M  5  5ou//i  Jersey  Inter -State  Milk 
\farketing  Committee     Woodbury     N    J. 

Aoril  22  AHoona-Huntingdon  Inter-State 
Kt.ti      «f~.JU^i.'»<i      Cnmrniltee      I  lollidavs- 

U  Pa 

Aprn'^'24  Wilmington  Inter-State  Milk 
Markeiing  Committee     Newark    Del. 

Aoril  29  Trenton  Inter-State  Milk  Mar- 
keting Committee  19  W  State  Street. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Point  Out  Danger  of 
Foot-and-Mouth  Disease 

"The  Menace  of  Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease"  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet 
recently  issued  by  the  American 
National  Livestock  Association,  in 
which  the  dangers  of  this  disease 
are  detailed  and  the  sources  of 
infection  in  this  country  are  dis- 
cussed. ,         ,      • 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  mspec- 
tion  and  quarantine  system  enforced 
in  this  country  is  perhaps  the  nriost 
rigid  in*  the  world,  yet  two  serious 
outbreaks  have  occurred  within  the 
last  30  years. 

In  the  1914  outbreak,  266  counties 
in  22  different  states  were  included 
in  the  infected  area  and  were 
quarantined.  In  that  epidemic, 
3556  herds  were  totally  destroyed, 
consisting  of  77.240  cattle,  85.092 
hogs,  9,767  sheep,  1 14  goats  and  9 
deer,  a  total  of  172.222  head.  This 
was  the  most  serious  outbreak  ever 
to  occur  in  this  country.  While  the 
quarantine  was  in  effect,  no  cattle 
were  allowed  to  move  into  or  out 
of  the  quarantine  area  and  trade  in 
general   was   severely   handicapped. 

Another  serious  outbreak  occurred 
in  California  in  1924  and  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  numerous 
herds,  including  deer  in  a  national 
forest.  A  less  extensive  outbreak 
was  discovered  in  Texas  in  1925. 

Most  of  the  outbreaks  which 
have  occurred  in  the  United  States 
have  been  traced  to  livestock  pro- 
ducts imported  from  either  South 
America  or  the  Orient.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  disease  is 
transmitted  not  only  through  live 
animals  but  also  through  meat  and 
other  animal  products  which  might 
be  imported.  Once  the  disease  gains 
a  foothold  it  can  be  spread  by  any 
number  of  means,   including   birds. 

This  extreme  danger  to  the  na- 
tion's livestock  industry,  numbering 
70.000.000  head  of  cattle,  is  the 
basis  for  the  stringent  regulations 
affecting  the  importation  of  meat 
and  animal  products  from  a  large 
number  of  countries,  including  all  of 
Arrica,  most  European  countries 
and  large  parts  of  South  America,  as 
^ell  as  several  Oriental   countries. 
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Pastures  Are  Benefited 
By  Summer  Fertilization 

Many  dairymen  have  proved  to 
their  own  satisfaction  that  fertilizers 
containing  nitrogen,  applied  in 
March  or  early  April,  produce  a 
marked  increase  in  vegetation  dur- 
ing the  spring.  It  is  a  fact  not 
generally  known  that  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  applied  as  late  as  June  will 
increase  substantially  the  pasture 
growth  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall.  H.  R.  Cox,  extension 
agronomist  at  the  New  Jersey  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, says  that  if  one  foresees  a 
shortage  of  pasture  grass  during  the 
rest  of  the  grazing  season,  it  might 
well  pay  to  apply  fertilizer  in  the 
near  future  to  part  of  the  pasture 
sod. 

"On  sods  which  were  liberally 
treated  this  spring  with  a  mixed  or 
complete  fertilizer,  a  nitrogenous 
material  alone  applied  at  this  time 
should  be  sufficient,"  Mr.  Cox 
believes.  "From  150  to  250  pounds 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre  would  be  suitable. 
On  sods  which  were  not  fertilized 
this  past  spring,  a  complete  fertilizer 
high  in  nitrogen,  such  as  400  to  800 
pounds  per  acre  of  5-10-5  or  similar 
analysis,  would  probably  do  better. 

"Lime,  superphosphate  and  po- 
tash may  be  applied  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  year.  It  might  work 
out  best  for  some  farmers  to  apply 
superphosphate  and  potash,  and 
lime  if  needed,  sometime  during  the 
coming  summer  and  fall,  then  to 
make  an  application  of  nitrogen 
material  early  next  spring  to  the 
sod  so  treated. 

"A  grass  hay  field  will  also  respond 
favorably  to  nitrogen  fertilizers  or 
mixed  fertilizers  high  in  nitrogen 
applied  soon  after  harvest.  A  hay 
sod  so  stimulated  should  furnish 
some  very  useful  summer  and  fall 
pasture." 

The  applications  of  phosphorus 
and  potash  fertilizers,  as  well  as 
lime,  to  pasture  and  hay  sods  are 
approved  practices  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural Conservation  Program. 

Lemonade  was  sold  as  a  scurvy 
remedy  by  medieval  pharmacists  in 
Florence,  although  not  until  modern 
times  has  science  understood  the 
vitamin  C  value  of  fruits. 


Mrs.  Nuwed  said  to  her  husband: 
"DarHng,  will  you  lend  me  twenty 
dollars,  and  only  give  me  ten  of 
them?  Then  you'll  owe  me  ten,  and 
I'll  owe  you  ten,  and  we'll  be 
straight." 

Man  of  House  (roaring  with  rage) 
—"Who  told  you  to  put  that  paper 
on  the  wall?" 

Paperhanger— "Your  wife,  sir." 
Man  of  House — "Pretty,  isn't  it?" 


Effective 


BACTERIA 
COUNTS 


Get  this  quick-killing 
chlorine  bactericide  for 
dairy  use! 

Comes  in  concentrated, 
quickly-soluble  powder 
form  that  will  not  lump 
or  freeze.  Packed  in  1  % 
lb.  screw-cap  bottles, 
when   used  by  either 


rinse  or  immersion  method. 

Check  These  Six  Lo-Bax  Facts 

v/l.  Kills  bacteria  QUICKLY— no 
faster  killer  on  the  market. 

V2.  Dissolves  quickly —  makes 
CLEAR  dairy  rinse  solutions. 

v/3.  Contains  50%  available  chlorine. 

V4.  Does  not  lose  its  strength. 

VS.  Solutions  effective  hot  or  cold. 

\/6.  Easy  to  use— low  in  cost. 


THE  MATHIESON 
ALKALI  WORKS  (INC.) 

60E.42MiSt.,NewYork,N.Y. 


Write  «or 

FREE 
SAMPLE 

bottle,  enough  to  moke 
36  gollons  of  effective 
doity  rinte  solution 

(100  p   p   m  )     ' 


NI.AG-RA"  ICY  WALL 
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MILK  COOLER 


THI  lASIEST  TO  CLIAN,  PASTIST-COOL- 

ING  MILK  COOLER  ON  THI  MARKET 

Here's  the  last  word  in 
dependable.eflScientmilk 
cooling.  ESCO  cooling 
coils  are  built  into  the"ic]r 
walls"  out  of  the  way.  Ab- 
solutely smooth  interior 
with  rounded  corners 
solves  the  cleaning  prob- 
lem.  Constant  neck- 
high  water  leveler  is  auto- 
matic, whether  one  can,  ^  ^ 
half  orfull  capacity  is  i  n  place.  Automatic  circulator- 
agitator  makes  cooling  quick  and  e\en.  Send  postal 
today  for  complete  facts  on  this  sure  way  to  more 
economical  cooling . . .  lea  work . . .  and  better  milk. 
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iSCO  CABlNtT  COMPANY 
8«7  E.  IIMIi  St  •  Wist  Ciwstir.  Pa. 


Milk    Cooling    PAYS 


I' went    CHftSrcl^    f:'^|i»tl«i»9Vt.:V*il4'*i| 
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Five  More  Big  Dinners 


MEMBERSHIP  dinners  are  still  being 
held  over  Inter-State  territory 
Five  were  held  during   March  and 
another,    at    Rising    Sun.    Md      is 
scheduled  for  April  4.     The  Lewis- 
own  meeting,   held   March    I .   was 

.J  ;«  fK*.  March  Review. 
Since  then  successful  dinners  were 
held  by  District  20  at  Loysburg  on 
March  6;  by  the  Elkton  and  Cecil - 
ton  Locals  of  District  10  at  Chesa- 
peake City,  on  March  H;  by  the 
Cambridge  and  Hurlock  Locals  of 
District  4  and  Seaford  L^cal  of 
District  12.  at  Vienna.  Md..  on 
March  19;  and  by  Bay  View  and 
Providence  Locals  of  District  10  on 

March  20.  ..u   a. 

The  Loysburg  meeting,  with  Ar- 
thur Woy  serving  as  toastmaster. 
heard  talks  by  General  Manager 
O  H.  Hoffman.  Jr.;  Inter-States 
statistician.  F.  P.  WilUts.  Jr.;  and 
by  Wm  C.  Weldon,  economist 
from  the  Farm  Credit  Admmistra- 
tion.  Additional  interest  was  arous- 
ed at  this  meeting  through  the 
awarding  of  door  prizes  donated  by 
local  merchants.  i      r--.. 

The  meeting  at  Chesapeake  Uty, 
although  handicapped  due  to  bad 
roads,  was  enlivened  through  the 
excellent  job  as  toastmaster  done  by 
J  Z  Miller,  county  agricultural 
agent.  Mr.  Hoffman  agaiji  gave  the 
principal  talk,  with  B.  H  Welty. 
Inter-State's  president,  and  direc- 
tor Ralph  E.  Bower  also  appearing 
on  the  program. 
Corbett  Speaks  At  Vienna 

The  dinner  and  meeting  at  Vienna 
was   the   f^rst   of    its   kind    in    that 
section   of    Inter-State    territory,    a 
crowd  of  well  over  200  being  in  at- 
tendance.    S.  H.  Phillips,  president 
of  Hurlock  Local,   served  as  chair- 
man   and    discussed    some    of    the 
local     problems.       Dr.    R     B.    Cor- 
bett.    director     of     the     Maryland 
Agricultural     Experiment     Station, 
gave  an  excellent  talk  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  members  to  their  coopera- 
tive and  included  several   responsi- 
bilities   of     a    cooperative     to     the 
membership.     Many  of   the  points 
emphasized    in    his    talk    were    in- 
cluded in  the  paper  he  gave  at  the 
Northeastern  Dairy  Conference  and 
are  reported  on  page   10.     At   this 
dinner,  Mr.  Hoffman,  in  place  of  a 
formal     talk,     answered     numerous 
questions     about     milk     marketing 
which    were    brought    up    by    local 
members.     This  proved  an  interest- 
ing and  instructive  departure  from 
the  set  program. 

The  crowd  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  entertainment  provided  by  the 
Lynch  brothers,  not  yet  in  their 
teens,  who  sang,  played  their  mus- 
ical banjoes,  tap-danced  and  "wise- 


cracked" in  true  vaudeville  /ashion. 
Inter-State's  secretary.  I.  Ka  ph 
Zollers.    was    the   principal    speaker 
at  the  Bay  View  meeting,  at  which 
he  discussed  the  work  of  the  Cooper- 
ative during  the  past  year  and  some 
of  the  problems  which  are  now  lac- 
ing  it.      I  he  general  uaify  o.cv.«v— 
was    also    discussed.      J.    Z.    Miller 
served  as  toastmaster  at  this  meet- 
ing    also,     while     Dudley     Winter. 
Inter-State  fieldman.  provided  enter- 
tainment      with       his       "Magical 
Moments"  performance. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

More  Efficient  Farmers 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  efficiency  of  the 
American  farm  is  constantly  m- 
creasing.  In  1850.  when  the  first 
complete  Farm  Census  was  taken, 
each  farm  (average  203  acres)  pro- 
duced food  for  16  people.  In  1940 
each  farm  (average  1 74  acres)  pro- 
dured  food  for  2 1 .6  people.     

Stated  another  way.  in  l«5U  it 
required  12.7  acres  of  farm  land  to 
feed  one  person,  while  in  ^40, 
eight  acres  were  sufficient.  It  is 
stated  that  in  Belgium  each  two 
acres  will  feed  three  people. 


FIRST  HOLSTEIN  TO  PRODUCE  OVER 

1200  LBS.  BUTTERFAT  IN  A  YEAR  ON 

THREE  TIMES  A  DAY  MILKING 


•   '••■X 
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MILKED  WITH  A  DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC 
DURING  TEST  AND  ENTIRE  LIFETIME 


a  free  trial  demonstration  or  mail  coupon  below  today.  


WHAT  THE  DE  LAVAL 
MILKER  WILL  DO  FOR  YOU 

Milk  your  cows  better,  faster 
and  cleaner  —  help  secure 
maximum  lifetime  produc- 
tion for  your  entire  herd  — 
produce  highest  quality  milk 
—  save  the  most  time  and 
labor  —  always  milk  your 
cows  perfectly  —  give  years 
of  dependable,  satisfactory 
service. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept  6121 

New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago.427  Randolph  St. 
San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

Please  send  me.  without  (  M'^*'*^« 
obligation,  full  infor-]  Separato 
mation  on  ' 


Check  which 


Name 
Town  . 
State. . 


R.  F.  D No.  Cows. 


